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^;\^;*''     PREFACE. 


TJ'NCOURAGEMENT  is  the  nurse  of  crciy 
praise- worthy  endeavour;  and  it  frequently 
stimulates  those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed,  to 
deserve^  not  only  a  continiiance^  but  an  increase 
of  faTOur.  We  hope  both  these  positions  will 
be  illustrated  by  the  increased  merit  and  success 
of  this  third  volume  of  contemporary  Bio* 

6RAPHY. 

Impartiality,  whether  political,  moral,  or  per- 
sonal, is  a  feature  upon  which  we  rely  as  pecu* 
liarly  characteristic  of  our  undertaking.  We 
have  given  fair,  and  free  scope  to  every  man's 
feelings  and  opinions;  and  without  opposing 
ourselves  to  any  of  them,  have  afforded  a  liberal 
space  to  alL 

In  respect  to  comparative  claims  to  public  in- 
dulgence, perhaps  those  of  the  present  volume 
may  be  higher,  as  possessing ^some  exclusive  ad* 

A  2  vantages 


IV  PREFACE- 

vantages.  Many  of  the  lives  arc  of  more  im- 
portance, and  most  of  them  possess  more  general 
excellence  in  regard  to  composition.  Two  or 
three  American  characters  will  be  found  in  the 
present  volume,  and  others  are  promised  us  from 
the  same  pen,  if  these  are  honoured  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  public. 

Indeed  the  utility  and  the  principles  of  this 
new  species  of  biography,  are  at  present  more  dif- 
fused and  understood.  Voluntary  contributions 
begin  to  pour  in  upon  us  ;  and  it  has  grown  into 
a  patriot  emotion  to  raise,  in  this  manner,  literary 
statues  to  living  genius  and  virtue. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages,  we  conceive, 
which  society  may  derive  from  thus  anticipating 
the  trophies  which  have  usually  been  appropri^ 
ated  to  the  tomb.  To  that  final  memorial  wc 
have  usually  l^een  referred  for  the  history  of  the 
persons  whom  Death  has  summoned ;  but  there, 
alas!  the  brief  biography  has  little  else  to  shew 
the  living  world,  except  the  prescriptive  flatteries 
bif  a  mourner  or  a  friend ;  or  if  Truth  enters  into 
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the  detail,  the  hasty  passenger  reads,  adouia, 
and  forgets  her  eulogy. 

It  Is  reserved  for  the  contemporary  biographer 
to  engrave  on  the  mind  the  virtues  or  the  vices 
-which  moulder  and  become  unheeded  when  con* 
fidcd  only  to  the  monument. 

Those  vices  and  virtues  live,  move,  and  have 
a  being  in  the  written  page,  which  holds  up  the 
mirror  of  men  to  men.  In  a  work  of  this  kind, 
the  wise  and  the  good  may  be  said  to  erect  their 
own  monuments,  and  to  read  the  inscriptions  of 
their  honourable  qualities,  their  talents,  and  their 
labours,  on  tablets  more  durable  than  marble ; 
and  on  tljie  other  hand,  the  base  may  be  taught 
the  unworthiness  of  their  characters,  and  ere  yet 
too  late  may  make  atonement  to  the  community 
they  have  injured,  so  as  still  to  merit  a  redeemed 
reputation,  and  even  an  honourable  place  in  the 
temple  of  Fame. 

In  every  possible  vie  vv,  therefore,  no  asperity 
of  criticism,  nor  any  ill-founded  complaints,  we 
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MR.  MATTHEW  BOULTON. 

IF  genius  and  indefatigable  industry,  directed  by 
the  purest  patriotism,  have  any  claim  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  an  authentic  account  of  this  gentleman 
cannot  but  be  highly  acceptable  to  them.  When  we 
contemplate  the  enlarged  extent  of  his  views^  the 
wide  and  rapid  circulation  of  his  improvements  and 
discoveries  in  the  most  important  branches  of  art,  and 
the  numerous  and  honourable  connections  which  he 
has  formed  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  admit  that  few  men  possess  greater 
claims  to  the  attention  and  gratitude  of  their  country. 

Matthew  Boulton,  son  of  Matthew  Boulton,  by 
Christian,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peers,  of  Chester,  was 
born  at  Birmingham,  the  14th  of  September^  l/^B* 
He  received  the  chief  part  of  his  education  at  a  pri- 
vate grammar-school,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mn  Ansted^ 
who  officiated  at  St.  John's  Chapel,  Deritend. 

So  early,  we  believe,  as  the  year  1745,  Mr.  Boulton, 
having  lost  his  father,  who  left  him  in  flourishing  cir- 
cumstances, distinguished  himself  by  the  invention 
of  a  new  and  most  ingenious  method  of  inlaying 
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steel.  Buckles,  watch  chains^  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  articles  wrought  at  his  manufactory,  were  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities  to  France,  whdre  they  were 
eagerly  purchased  by  the  English,  who  affected  to 
have  no  taste  for  the  productions  of  their  own  coun- 
try. 

The  confinement  of  a  populous  town  was  but  ill 
suited  to  such  an  establishment  as  soon  became  ne- 
cessary for  Mr.  Boulton's  farther  experiments.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  year  1762^  he  purchased  those  ex- 
tensive tracts,  of  common,  at  that  time  a  barren  heath, 
with  only  a  small  house  and  mill,  on  which  the  Sobo, 
manufactory  now  stands.  He  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  present  extensive  works,  at  the  expence  of  nine 
thousand  ^unds.  To  this  spot  his  liberal  patronage 
soon  attracted  great  numbers  of  ingenious  men  from 
all  parts,  and  by  their  aid  he  so  eminently  succeeded 
in  hnitWing  the  or  molu,  that  the  most  splendid  apart- 
ments in  this  and  in  many  foreign  countries  received 
their  ornaments  from  Soho.  Here,  too  (a  most  asto- 
nishing pt^of  of  enterprize  and  skill  !)  the  works  of 
the  greatest  masters  in  oil  colours  were  mechanically 
taken  ofF,  with  such  ease  and  exactness,  that  the  ori- 
:ginal  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  copy. 
This  mode  of  copying  was  invented,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  Eggington,  whose  performances  in  stained  glass 
have  since  introduced  his  name  to  the  public. 

The  utmost  power  of  the  water  mill,  which  Mr. 
Boultoh  had  hitherto  employed,  fell  infinitely  short, 
even  with  the  aid  of  horses,  of  that  immense  force 
which  was  soon  found  necessary  to  the  completion  pf 
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his  designs.  Eecourse  was  therefore  had,  about  the 
year  1767,  to  that  chef-d'aurvre,  of  hntnan  ingenuity, 
the  steam  engine.  In  speaking  of  that  wonderful 
jnachine^  we  shall  adopt  the  animated  language  of  a 
late  excellent  Review :— The  steam  engine,  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  a  perpetuum  mobile,  or 
rather  an  animal,  is  incapable  of  lassitude  or  sensa*- 
tion,  produces  coals,  works  metals,  moves  machines, 
and  is  certainly  the  noblest  drudge  that  was  ever  em-- 
,ployed  by  the  hand  of  art.  Thus  we  "  put  a  hook 
in  the  nose  of  the  leviathan :  thus  we  "  play  with  him 
9S  a  child,  and  take  him  for  a  servant  for  ever  :*'♦ 
thus  ^^  we  subdue  nature,  and  derive  aid  and  com* 
fort  from  the  elements  of  eairthquakes.-j- 

The  first  engine  that  Mr.  Boulton  constructed  was 
on  M.  Savary*s  plan,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  accounts  in  Professor  Brad« 
ley's  "  New  Improvements  of  Planting  and  Garden- 
ing,"|:  &c.  But  the  machine  was  yet,  as  it  were,  ia 
its  infancy,  and  by  no  means  answered  Mr.  Boulton*a 
expectations.  In  the  year  1 769,  Mr.  James  Watt, 
of  Glasgow,  obtained  a  patent  for  such  a  prodigioua 
improvement  of  it,  that  Mr.  Boulton  imrnediately 
sought  his  acquaintance,  and  induced  him  to  settle 
at  Soho.  At  this  place  the  facility  of  its  application 
to  a  variety  of  concerns,  wherein  great  force  was  re-  ' 
quisite,  toon  manifested  its  superior  utility  and  vast 
advantages  to  the  public ;  Parliament,  therefore,  in 
-  '    ■    -  ■  ^ 

•  Jobxli.2— 4.         t  Analyt.  Review,  Feb.  1797.  p.  220. 
X  Seventh  Edit.  p.  3iS« 
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17 7 5, cheerfully  granted  a  prolongation  of  Mr.  WMt^d 
patent  for  twenty-fiv€  years.  A  partnership  now 
cbmmericcd  bcftween  Messrs^  Boulton  and  Watt;  and 
a  manufactory  of  steam-engines,  on  their  improved 
plan, -it^as  es(tablished  at  Soho,  which  still  supplies 
tlie  chief  mines  and  manufactories  throughout  the 
kingdom;  '  ' 

'  Aided  by  such  talents,  and  commanding  such  un- 
limited mechanical  powers,  Mr.  Boulton's  views  soon 
expanded,  and  Sobo  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
the  extraordinary  advantages  it  had  acquired.  The 
art  of  coining  had  long  stood  in  need  of  simplificatioa 
and  arrangement^  and  to  this  art  Mr.  Boulton  no 
sooner  turned  his  attention,  than,  about  tbe  year 
1788,  he  Erected  a  coining  mill,  on  an  improved  plan, 
and^struck  a  gold  iliedal  of  the  full  weight  of  a  gui- 
fiea,  and  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  bis  new  copper 
coinage  lately  put  into  circulation.  The  superior  ad- 
vantages of  that  form  are  obvious.  The  impression 
is  far  less  liable  to  friction ;  and  by  means  of  a  steel 
guage  of  equal  diameter,  money  coined  on  that  prin- 
ciple may  be  examined  by  measure  as  well  as  by 
weight,  the  rim  being  exactly  circular.  Moreover, 
the  intrinsic  is  so  nearly  equal  to  the  current  value  of 
every  piece,  that,  without  a  steam-engine  and  ade- 
quate ,apparatu8,  every  attempt  to  counterfeit  the 
Soho  coinage  musfbe  made  with  loss.  The  fabrica-* 
tion  of  base  money  seems  likely,  by  these  means,  to 
be  speedily  checked,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  entirely 
defeated.    The  reason  why  Mr.  Boulton  has  not  yet 
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been  employed  by  Government  in  the  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver,  we  bave  not  been  able  to  learn. 

The  mill  at  Sobo  works  eight  machineSy  each  (/ 
"whick  receives y  stamps i  and  delivers  cut,  hy  the  aid  of 
rnily  a  little  hoy^  frmn  seventy  to  ninety  pieces  of  copper 
in  one  mitmte.  •  Either  of  them  is  stopped  without  the 
smallest  interruption  to' the  motion  of  the  Others.  In 
adjoining  apartments  all  the  preparatory  processes  are 
carried  on  with  equal  facility  and  dispatch ;  6uch  as 
rolling  the  copper  into  sheets,,  dividing  them  into 
blanks,  and  shaking  them  into  bags  clean  and  ready 
for  the  die.  Without  any  personal  communication 
between  the  different  classes  of  workmen,  &c,  the 
blanks  are  conveyed  to  the  room  where  they  are 
shaken,  and  from  thence  to  the  coining  room  in  boxes 
moving  with  immense  velocity  on  an  inclined  plane^ 
and  acgbmpanied  by  a  ticket  of  their  weight. 

.The  Sierra  Leone  Company  have  employed  Mr. 
Boulton's  mint  in  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  the  East 
India  Company  in  that  of  copper.  Two  complete 
mints  have  likewise  been  lately  sent  to  Pctersburgh. 

Since  the  demise  of  the  late  Empress  Catharine,  Mr. 
Boulton  presented  her  successor,  the  late  Emperor 
Paul  I.  with  some  of  the  most  curious  articles  of  his 
manufactory,  and  in  return  received  a  polite«letter  of 
thanks  and  approbation,  together  with  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  medals,  minerals  from  Siberia,  and  speci- 
mens of  all  the  modern  money  of  Russia.  Among 
the  medals,  which  for  elegance  of  design  and  beauty 
of  execution,  have  never  yet  been  equalled  in  this  or 
any  otljier  country,  is  a  massy  one  of  gold^  impressed 
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with  a  striking  likeness,  it  is  said,  of  that  monarch. 
Our  readers  will  be  surprized,  when  they  are  told  that 
this  unrivalled  piece  was  struck  from  a  die  engraved 
by  the  present  Empress  dowager,  who  has  from  her 
youth  taken  great  delight  in  the  art  of  engraving  on 
fiteel. 

With  the  view  of  still  further  improving  and  faci- 
litating the  manufactory  of  steam-engines,  Messrs, 
Boulton  and  Watt  have  lately,  in  conjunction  with 
their  sons,  established  a  foundcry  at  Smethwick,  a 
short  distance  from  Soho.  Here  that  powerful  agent 
is  employed,  as  it  were,  to  multiply  itself,  and  its  va^ 
^ious  parts  are  fabricated  and  adapted  together  with 
the  same  regularity,  neatness,  and  expedition,  which 
distinguish  all  the  operations  of  their  manufactory. 
Those  engines  are  afterwards  distributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  Birmingham  canal,  which 
communicates  with  a  wet  dock  belonging  to  the 
foundery. 

To  such  amazing  perfection  has  the  steam-engine 
^t  length  been  brought,  that  the  consumption  of  one 
bushel  of  Newcastle  coals  will  raise  nearly  six  thou- 
sand hogsheads  of  water  ten  feet  high,  and  will  do 
the  work  often  horses  for  one  hoUr.  This  remarkable 
abridgment  of  human  labour,  and  proportionate  di- 
minution of  expence,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  there- 
suit  of  trials  made  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Boulton. 
But  for  a  more  complete  account  of  these  machines, 
their  power,  &c.  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr,  Dar- 
win*s  Botanic  Gfirden.* 

r      ■      '  .   »  — Ill  I,,,,    ■  ,      I 

•  Fourth  edit,  note  xi.  page  287. 
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It  could  scarcely  be  expected  thnt  envy  would  view 
with  indifference  such  singular  merit,  and  such  un- 
exampled success.  The  inventions  and  improve- 
ments of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  were  first  imi- 
tated^ and  then  either  decried  or  disputed.  Reason 
laboured  in  vain  to  silence  the  clamours  of  injustice^ 
and  to  defeat  the  stratagems  of  fraud.  At  length,  in 
the  year  l79^>a  solemn  decision  of  Parliament,  and, 
about  the  same  time,  the  concurrent,  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  forbad  any  further  encroach- 
ment. 

The  last  discovery  for  which  Mr.  Boulton  obtain- 
ed a  patent,  was  the  important  "  Method  of  raising 
Water  and  other  Fluids  ;"  an  ample  description  of 
which  our  readers  will  find  in  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, a  publication  which  is  in  every  body's  hands.* 
The  uses  to  which  this  engine  may  be  applied  are 
various  :  besides  the  raising  of  water  for  the  use  of 
brewers,  &c.  it  may  be  employed  in  raising  water 
from  the  sea  for  salt  works,  in  draining  marshes,  and 
in  pumping  ships,  and  supplying  with  water  those 
canals  which  are  carried  over  or  by  the  side  of  rivers. 
One  great  excellence  of  this  apparatus  is,  that  ii  re- 
quires no  expence  of  fuel,  nor  attention  from  work- 
men.  When  once  set  a-going  it  will  work  of  itself 
without  any  trouble  ;  requiring  only  to  be  now  and 
then  inspected  and  kept  in  repair. 

Whoever  contemplates  the  merit  and  utility  of  a 
long  life  devoted  to  such  valuable  pursuits,  as  we 
have  here  briefly  and  very  imperfectly  dcscrihL'd,  and 
•  Vol.  V,  p.  294  ;  vol.  vi.  p.  12-4. 
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recollects  without  emotion,  that  the  spot  whereon  so 
much  has  been  done,  and  is  still  doing  ;  where* hun- 
dreds of  women  and  children  easily  earn  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  ;*  where  population  is  rapidly 
encreasing,  and  the  nieans  of  national  prosperity  en^ 
creasing  in  proportion,  was  lately  a  bleak,  swampy, 
and  sterile  waste,  must  want  understanding  to  com- 
prehend, or  sympathy  to  appreciate,  the  happiness  of 
hia  fellow-creatures. 

Mr.  Boulton  is*now  in  his  seventy-third  year,  and' 
he  appears  to  possess  the  hilarity  of  youth.  Extraor- 
dinary-exertions,  often  both  of  body  and  mind,  seem 
not  to  have  impaired  a  constitution,  which  must  have 
been  naturally  robust.  He  is  fond  of  music,  and 
takes  great  delight  in  the  company  of  young  people. 
One  son,  a  young  man  of  considerable  accomplisb- 
inent  and  great  promise  in  his  father's  line,  and  one 
daughter,  both  of  them  unmarried,  have  survived 
their  mother.  Mr,  Boulton  is  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Free 
JJconomical  Society  of  Petersburgh,as  well  as  of  many 
other  foreign  institutions, 

'_■-■'       '  " '  I    I '  » '  ■ 

•  We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  number  of  bands  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Boulton  at  this  time,  which  must  frequently  vary 
according  to  the  changes  that  necessarily  take  place  in  the  demand 
for  different  articles ;  but  we  know,  that  when  Mr,  Boulton  ju- 
nior came  of  age^  in  1791,  feven  hundred  workmen  fat  down  to  aa 
rnte^rtainpaent  given  by  his  father* 
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IT  is  commonly  expected  by  readers  of  traasteot 
memoirs,  that  the  writer  should  enliven  his  narrative 
with  sprightly  anecdotes,  or  sallies'  of  hunoour.  The 
author  of  the  following  article  by  no  means  censures 
■such  expectations,  or  the  practice  of  those  memo- 
rialists who  study  to  gratify  them.  Such  expecta^ 
tions  are  natural ;  and  the  practice,  when  pursued 
with  spirit,  and  regulated  with  judgment,  deserves 
great  commendation^  Anecdote  is  often  the  zest  of 
biography ; — but 

Damus  accipimusquc  vicissim— 

nothing  will  be  attempted  on  the  present  occa^on, 
but  discrimination  of  character^  and  accuracy  of 
statement.  To  labour  to  say  all  that  might  be  said 
would  be  folly.  The  writer,  however,  professes  to 
faave  taken  some  pains  to  give  a  faithful,  and,  what 
he  flatters  himself  will  be  reckoned,  an  interesting 
account.  But  the  learned  person,  of  whom  a  short 
memorial  is  here  intended,  is  not  responsible  for  a 
single  line ;  the  whole  having  been  written,  not  only 
without  his  concurrence,  but  without  bis  knowledge; 
and,  perhaps,  an  apology  to  himself  and  friends  would 
not  be  improper.  The  author,  therefore,  begs  leave 
to  say,  that  he  was  influenced  by  a  sincere  admiration 
of  a  man  distinguished  by  uncommon  abilities  and 
attainments,  and  possessed  of  many  amiable  traits  of 
character.  The  delineation  of  these,  he  thought^ 
ivould  at  once  be  favourable  to  his  own  pursuits^  and 

tend 
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tend  to  the  public  utility.  If  he  has  been  enabled  to 
preserve  the  line  of  undcviating  accuracy,  he  must 
acknowledge  himself  indebted  in  many  particulars  to 
a  learned  and  respectable  person. 

Richard  Porson,  the  Greek  professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  is  a  name  conspicuous  in  the 
republic  of  letters ;  indeed,  so  eminently  so,  that  wc 
must  confine  our  attention  to  him  wholly  as  a  man 
of  lit^ature.  The  limits  prescribed  us  are  narrow  ; 
and  of  a  person  never  varying  his  manners,  through 
the  love  of  adventure,  or  in  search  of  preferment, 
nothing  can  be  said  eithqr  marvellous  or  glowing ; 
little,  indeed,  but  what  must  be  connected  in  some 
way  or  other  with  his  study,  and  what  will  conse- 
quently interest  few,  but  the  friends  of  learning. 

This  gentleman  received  his  education,  under  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Davis,  at  Eton  school,  a  seminary  which 
has  long  stood  proudly  pre-eminent  for  classical  lite- 
rature, and  produced  many  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
in  the  learned  world. 

One  accustomed  to  reading  from  his  earliest  years 
soon  arrives  at  the  maturity  of  his  understanding, 
leaving  those  of  his  own  age  far  behind  to  put  the 
question  of  surprize — ^Whence  hath  this  child  such 
knowledge  ? 

Such  was  the  case  of  Porsoi!  while  at  Eton  school. 
The  progress  made  by  him  in  the  learned  languages 
was  rapid,  and  he  quickly  reached  the  fifth  form.  As 
a  school-boy  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  proceed 
any  further,  and  he  could  indulge  no  expectations 
from  the  foundation,  as  a  reason  for  a  longer  con- 
tin  qance. 
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tinnance.  Eton  school  is  n  kind  of  nursery  for 
King's  CoHege,  Cambridge,  and  the  scholarships  and 
fellowships  of  King's  are  coniitied  to  persons  educat- 
ed in  that  school.  But  had  Person  waited  at  Eton 
for  a  removal  to  King's,  he  must  have  been  superan* 
huated.  He  removed,  therefore,  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Our  yootig  Grecian  brought  with  him  to  college 
an  uncommon  degree  of  knowledge  in  classical  lite* 
rature,  together  with  a  fondness  for  general  reading, . 
but  more  particularly  for  works  of  philology  and  cri- 
ticism.    His  singular  dexterity  in  detecting  in  the 
Oreek  writers  those  inaccurate  readings,  which  arise 
principally  from  the  mistakes  of  copyists,  had  also 
excited  in  bim  an  ardent  desire  after  an  acquaintance 
with  ancient  manuscripts.     This  desire,  so  uncom* 
jnon  in  a  very  young  man,  he  was  enabled  amply  to 
Ratify  at  Cambridge ;  and  at  no  college  could  he 
have  more  happily  been  indulged  in  it  than  in  Trinity, 
which    has  not  only  a   most   excellent    library    of 
printed  books,  but  also  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
ancient  manuscripts.     He  was,  therefore,  here  in  his 
proper  element ;  and  in  this  department  of  literature 
be  now  stands  unrivalled  in  this  country,  if  not  in  any 
other. 

A  person,  who  came  to  college  with  a  reputation 
so  well  established,  could  not  fail,  as  well  from  his 
favourable  situation,  as  from  bis  continued  industry, 
rapidly  to  extend  it.  Mr.  Porson,  therefore,  was  pre- 
sented with  an  under-graduate,  with  one  of  the 
Craven  scholars,  of  which  there  are  two,  each  fifty 

pounds 
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pouffdB   per    annum^   bequeathed   by  John.    Lord 
Craven.* 

Tbe  electors  to  these  scbobirsbips  are  the  Vice^ 
Chancellor,  the  five  king's  professors^  and  the  public 
orator;  by  whom  tbe  candidate  is  examined  in  clas- 
$ical  learning. 

While  yet  an  under-gradiiate,  Mr*  Porson  gave 
an  earnest  of  what  might  be  expected  from  bim^  in 
future,  by  tbe  learned  world.  In  the  year  1785,  a 
bookseller  at  Cambridge  formed  the  design  of  reprint«> 
ing  Xenopbon*s  Anabasis/  first  published  at  Oxford 
by  Hutchinson.  He  accordingly  applied  to  Mr. 
Forscm  for  some  additional  notes,  which  were  com* 
snunicated  to  him,  and  published  at  tbe  end  of  that 
edition  of  the  Anabasis.  They  appear,  indeed,  without 
the  critic's  name;  but  they  are  universally  understood 
to  be  his.  The  notes,  to  which  a  W.  are  subjoined^ 
are  assigned  to  a  learned  friend,  who,  we  are  informed* 
was  Mr.  Whiter,  tbe  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum,  lately  published. 

Tbes^  notes  arc  in  Porson*s  manner^  concise  but 
acute,  and  relate  principally  to  MSS.  Which  ought 
to  have  been  consulted  by  Hutchinson;  but  of 
which,  according  to  our  young  annotator,  be  was 
either  entirely  ignorant,  or  had  been  negligent  in  the 
use  of  them.     There  is  a  very  short  but  pithy  in- 

*  For  some  little  documents  the  writer  professes  himself  indebted 
to  the  Cambridge  University  Calendar,  printed  by  Mr.  Flower  at 
Cambridge,  which  he  rather  notices  as  being  a  very  useful  publi- 
pition,  containing  a  list  of  members,  Uvingi,  fellowships*  scho- 
larships, &c.  of  the  University. 

trodaqtory 
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troductory  pre&ce  to  these  notes,  Lcctori/si  quis 
erit. 

In  tbe  year  1782,  Mr.  Porson  took  his  degree  of 
B.  A.  at  which  time  he  obtained  the  iir(|  of  the  two 
gold  medals,  given  to  those,  who,  after  taking  their 
degree,  shall  be  found  on  examination  to  be  the  best 
proficients. in  classical  literature^  having  first  obtained 
the  degree  of  senior  optime,  at  least,  in  mathematical 
iearfiing.  These  premiums  are  called  Che  Chan- 
cellor's prizes,  having  been  first  established  in  1764^ 
by  the  Duke  of  Newjcastle,  Chancellor  at  that  time, 
and  continued  since  by  the  Duke  pf  Grafton,  the 
present  Chancellor.  He  took  his  degree  of  A  M, 
in  17^5.   . 

'  The' name  of  our  young  graduate  being  now  so 
celebrated  in  the  University,  it  was  natural  for  the 
respectable  society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to 
ieel  a  pride  in  the  prospect  of  enrolling  him  among 
its  fellows.  It  had  formerly  been  the  custom  for 
senior^  middle,  and  junior  bachelors  alike  to  offer 
themselves  candidates  for  fellowships  in  this  college : 
but  as  the  election  liad  almost  always  been  made  out 
of  the  two  senior  years,  it  had  long  been  deemed 
unnecessary  to  encourage  the  competition  of  the  ju- 
niors. In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  old 
custom  was  revived.  We  may,  therefore,  naturally 
suppose,  that  it  was  in  favour  of  Porson,  who,  though 
a  junior  bachelor,  was  chosen  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  1782.  This  fellowship,  however,  he  did  not 
long  enjoy. 
By  a  statute  of  Trinity  College,  if  a  person  hold- 
ing 
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ing  a  fellowship  does  not,  at  the  end  of  seven  yeai^ 
enter  into  orders,  he  must  resign  it.  Porson  had  no 
inclination  to  go  into  the  church ;  accordingly,  in 
conformity  to  the  statute,  he  relinquished  his  fellow- 
ship, and  lived,  in  a  very  retired  manner,  a  kind  of 
college  life,  in  London. 

In  the  year  179^^  however,  he  was  recalled  to 
Cambridge,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Greek  professorship, 
to  succeed  Mr.  William  Cooke.  There  being  no 
other  candidate,  Porson,  after  delivering  a  thesis  on 
Euripides,  was  chosen^  without  opposition. 

Thus  have  we  brought  our  professor  to  the  sum* 
init  of  his  distinctions  in  the  University  ;  for  there 
he  has  taken  no  other  degree,  and  obtained  no  higher 
preferment ;  and,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  he 
has  never  sought  after  any  titles,  pensions,  or  prefer- 
ment, either  in  Church  or  State.  Some  persons  arc 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  what  they  do  not  ob- 
tain, and  even  by  what  they  lose,  than  others  by  a 
multiplication  of  titles,  or  by  large  acquisitions. 

For  many  years  Porson  lived  a  retired  literary 
life,  principally  in  London,  going  occasionally  to 
Trinity  College.  But  in  1796  he  entered  into  a 
matrimonial  connection  with  the  sister  of  Mr.  James 
Perry,  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  He,  how- 
ever, enjoyed  not  the  society  of  this  lady  long ;  for  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  by  death  soon  after 
their  union. 

In  the  year  179O,  a  new  edition  of  a  learned  cri- 
tical work^  entitled,  Emendationes  in  Suidam  et  Hesy-^ 
fhium  e$  alios  Lcxicogra^hos  Gr^cos,  was  published 

at 
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at  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford.  To  this  edition 
are  subjoined,  by  way  of  appendix,  some  short  emen* 
dations  by  that  learned  critic  in  greek  literature,  Mr. 
Thomas  Tyrwhitt.^  In  this  work  our  professor  acted 
a  part  similar  to  what  he  had  acted  before  in  1765 ; 
he  sent  some  short  corrective  notes,  entitled  HoUt 
breves,  ad  Tottpii  emendaiiones  in  Suidam,  and  Not^  in 
airas  novissinias.  .  They  are  published  only  with  ini- 
tials. A.R.P.C.S.S.T.C.S.  which  are  universally  un- 
derstood to  stand  for,  A.  Richardo  Porson,  CoUegii 
Sacro-sanctJE  Trinitatis,  Cantabrigiae,  Socio.  These 
notes  consist  of  short  strictures  not  only  on  Toup,  bat 
on  several  other  of  our  most  eminent  critics  in  Grreek 
literature. 

.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Porson  published  a  contro- 
versial  work  of  great  celebrity,  entitled.  Letters  to  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Travis,  in  answer  to  his  Defence  of  the 
Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  1  John  v.  7.  a  disputo 
that  may  at  first  sight  be  supposed  to  belong  only  to 
theologians:  but  which  (though  we  dare  not  say 
with  the  very  learned  Kettner,  laiet  in  exhaiistus,  s^i^ 
entiarum  Thesaurus  in  hoc  excelJentissimo  dicto)  is  gene*- 
rally  interesting  to  philblogists  and  critics.  In  this 
erudite  performance  Mr.  Porson  approved  himself  the 
powerful  ally  of  his  learned  friend  Mn  Herkert  Mateb, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  first  scholars,  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  point  in  dispute  is  laid  by  them  for  ever  at 
test. 

In  1793,  a  beautiful  edition  of  Heyne's  Virgil,  in 

four  volumes  Jarge  octavo,  was  printed  in  Etigland. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Porson  performed  the  useful, 

a  though 
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though  humble,  office  of  corrector  of  the  press.  Pre* 
fixed  to  the  edition  is  a  short  preface,  declaratory  of 
what  he  had  done,  which  was  only  inserting  in  their 
proper  places  a  few  conjectures  of  learned  men,  that 
probably  had  escaped  the  German  editor,  and  to  sub- 
join a  few  addenda  to  the  index* 

Wc  must  not  pass  on  without  noticing,  that  in  the 
year  1793,  there  was  published  at  Glasgow  a  very 
beautiful   folio  edition   of  the  Seven  Tragedies  of 
i^chylus.     Porson,  it.is  well  known,  bad  in  his  pos* 
session  a  copy  of  Pauw's  edition  of  ^schylus,  cor- 
rected throughout  by  himself.     This  was  sent  by  him 
to  the  Glasgow  press,  but,  through  various  circum* 
stances,  the  publication  was  delayed  a  long  time.    A 
surreptitious  copy,  however,  at  length  appeared  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  professor.     A  printer  or 
publisher,  who  could  thus  appropriate  the  labours  of  a 
man  of  lear^iing  as  his  own,  is  entitled  to. the  severest 
animadversion. — ^However,  of  this  beautiful  volume 
a  few  copies  have  been  published  ;  and  Schutz,  who 
has  published  an  edition  of  -^scbylus  in  Germany, 
has  subjoined  Porson's  new  readings  at  the.  end  pf  one 
of  the  volumes,  with  the  most  respectful  notice  of  the 
Professor's  edition  • 

^  .  Our  Professor's  next  work  was  published  in  1797  : 
this  is  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  corrected  on  the  faith 
of  manuscripts,  with  short  notes,  8cc.  This  first  play 
was  edited,  to  try  the  public  taste,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  plays  of  Euripides,  each  to  foUow  in  due 
order.  It  is  accompanied  with  ^  preface,  explaining^ 
the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  vindicating  its  leading^ 

characteristics^ 
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characteristics,  and  announcing  the  future  intention^ 
of  the  editor.  Two.  other  plays  of  this  tragedian  have 
been  since  published  by  him,  with  notes  somewhat 
more  extended  than  those  of  the  Hecuba. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Hecuba  by  Mr, 
Porson,  appeared  a  few  animadversions,  conceived  and 
pablished  with  great  dispatch  by  that  learned  and  in- 
defatigable critic  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  entitledj^ 
Diatribe  Exten^oraJes.  They 'contain  remonstrances 
a^inst  some  of  the  Professor's  readings,  several  fronou 
Wakefield's  own  conjectures,  others  from  manu- 
scripts quoted  by  Porson,  and  attacks  on  one  or  two 
canons  of  criticism  laid  down  by  the  latter  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  E[ecuba. 

It' is  not  our  intention,  neither  indeed  would  this  be 
the  proper  place,  if  we  were  so  inclined,  to  enter  upon 
such  a  controversy.  We,  therefore,  only  express  our 
respect  for  the  talents  and  learning,  for  the  generous 
attachment  to  freedom,  and  the  ardent  love  of  in- 
dependence, which  characterize  these  distinguished 
critics;  saying  respectfully  of  each  what  Wakefield 
has,  at  the  end  of  his  Diatribe,  applied  to  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

Vade^age,  ct  ingentcm  factis  fer  ad  aethera  Trojam. 

It  may,  however,  not  be  improper  just  to  observe, 
that  the  grounds  of  these  differences  have  been  amply 
stated  and  discussed  by  two  writers,  the  one  a  critic, 
evidently  of  great  abilities,  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
the  other  a  German  critic,  of  considerable  character, 
well  known  as  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Greek 
Metre,.    The  former  sides  with  the  Professor  against 

18QO-180U  C  Wakefield, 
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Wakefield.  The  latter  has  published  a  new  editioD 
of  the  Hecuba,  with  the  professed  design  of  opposing 
the  Professor. 

We  have  thus  given  a  summary  of  all  the  literary 
works  of  Professor  Porson,  that  have  &Uen  in  our 
way,  Of  that  vtre  can  confidently  pronounce  to  be  his. 
But  we  must  riot  forget  to  notice  a  work,  wbich^ 
though  not  yet  published,  is  anxiously  looked  for  by 
the  learned  world.  This  is  an  elaborate  edition  of  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Greek  lexicon,  compiled  by 
the  celebrated  Photius,  the  learned  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  seventh  century.  This  fine  manu« 
script  is  the  property  of  Trinity  College,  and  was 
copied  by  the  Professor  for  publication  several  years 
ago.  But,  unfortunately,  after  having  been  trari* 
Scribed  with  great  care  for  the  press,  it  was  destroyed 
a  few  years  since  by  the  fire  that  consumed  the  house 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Perry,  at  Merton.  iThe 
manuscript  bus,  however,  been  re-copied  with  great 
elegance.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  (for,  we  under- 
stand, the  copy  is  now  completed)  that  hislexion  will 
in  due  time  be  made  public ;  and  should  it  be  ac- 
compaiiicd  (as  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  will)  with 
PAc  SIMILES  of  the  original,  it  will  at  once  be  a  very 
valuable  Greek  lexicon,  and  a  most  useful  guide  to 
such  as  are  desirous  of  searching  into  the  archives  of 
Greek  palseography. 

As  we  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Porson  principally  as  a 
man.  of  letters  and  a  writer,  our  account  must  not  be 
closed  without  observing  of  his  style  of  writing, — that 
it  expresses  a  sound  judgment,,  acute  remark,  and 

critical 
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critical  precision  ;  never  wordy,  flowery,  or  declama- 
tory, but  clear,  pointed  and  decisive.  His  Latin 
composition,  also,  is  correct  •  and  classical,  but  not 
tiffected  or  laboured  ;  precise,  without  stiffiiess,  and 
elegant  without  extravagance ;  never  swelling  into 
bombast;  or  sinking  into  puerility*  His  countenance 
also  strongly  indicates  bis  character, — close,  collect* 
cd,  and  to  strangers,  at  first  sight,  expressive  of  re- 
serve ;  but  among  his  friends,  immediately  expand- 
ing into  frankness,  and  readily  kindling  into  smiles^ 
He  is  conscious  of  his  talents,  and  not  indifferent 
about  his  reputation ;  but  neither  satisfied  with  flimsy 
indiscriminate  praise,  nor  possessed  of  suflicient  self- 
complacency  to  be  an  egotist.  His  manners  arc  so- 
ciable, and  his  conversation  abounds  with  literary 
anecdote :  and  to  the  credit  of  his  heart  let  it  be 
added,  that  he  can  discuss  a  subject  that  respects  the 
interest  of  the  poor,  and  the  cause  of  benevolence,  as 
readily  as  he  can  a  question  relative  to  the  harmonry 
of  languages,  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  or  the 
niceties  of  Greek  criticism. 

The  hours  of  Mr.  Person,  we  understand,  are  now 
pretty  uniformly  passed  in  his  own  study,  or  in  social 
intercourse  with  his  literary  friends.  A  great  portion  . 
of  his  leisure  hours,  we  believe,  he  spends  in  the  study 
of  a  learned  friend,  who  was  his  fellow-collegian,  Dr. 
Raine,  the  respectable  master  of  Charter- house 
School ;  but  he  occasionally  retires  to  his  college, 
where  he  is  received  by  his  academic  associates  with 
esteem,  and  listened  to  with  respect. 
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We  have  purposely  avoided  touching  on  his  poli- 
tical and  theological  creed,  through  a  desire  of  con- 
fining  ourselves  to  that  view  of  his  character  by  which 
he  is  more  particularly  distinguished,  and  which  fur- 
nishes such  ample  materials. .  But  of  a  man  possessed 
of  such  talents  and  learning  as  Professor  Eorson,  it  is 
pleasing  to  the  writer  of  this  article  to  remark,  that, 
if  he  has  never  appeared  foremost  in  any  party  either 
in  church  or  state,  he  is  well  known  to  possess  great 
liberality  of  sentiment,  and  to  be  a  warm  friend  to  the  * 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind.  D. 

MR.   PINKERTON. 

IN  giving  an  account  of  an  antiquary,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  mention  ancient  records.  The  first  appearance 
of  the  name  of  Pinkerton  is  in  Prynne's  papers*  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  whence  it  appears  that  Ni- 
col  de  Pinkei;ton  paid  homage  to  that  prince  for  his 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar,^  probably 
containing  the  village  still  called  Pinkerton.  This 
•tems  to  have  been  the  first  seat  of  the  name,  which 
arose  from  the  village :  but  the  most  numerous 
branches  of  it  are  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  particu- 
larly about  Dalserf  and  Rutherglcn,  in  Clydesdale  ; 
and  the  name  frequently  appears  in  the  list  of  ma- 
gistrates of  the  latter  town,  as  published  in   a  recent 

*  Pryivne's  Records,  vol.  iii.  p,  66i.     Nlcol  de  Pynkertm  def 
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liistbry  of  it  In  a  quarto  pamphlet  published  1 651, 
Galled,  "  An  Abstract  of  the  State  of  his  Majesty's 
Revenue,"  there  is  the  item  :  *^  To  Robert  Pio- 
kerton,  Falconer  to  the  King,  18d.  per  diem,  and 
13l.  13s,  gd.  per  annum  for  his  living/'  There  wast 
also  a  captain  Pinkerton,  who  conducted  part  of  the 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Darien^  as  appears  frotn 
Carstair's  State  Papers, 

The    grandfather   of  Mr.  John   Pinkerton    wa^ 

9  Walter,  a  worthy  and  -thonest  yeoman  at  Dalscrf,  who 
had  a  pretty  numerous  family.  As  presbyterians  at 
that  time  abounded  in  the  west  of  England,  there 
was  a  considerable  intercourse  between  them  and  those 
of  Scotland.  James  Pinkerton,  a  son  of  Walter^ 
set-tied  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  acquired  a  mode- 
rate fortune,  being,  as  is  believed,  what  was  then 
styled  a  hair-merchant,  wigs  being  much  worn,  and 
considerable  profits  arising  from  an  article  in  univer- 
sal request.  About  1755,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  married  Mrs.  Bowie,  the  widow  of  a 
respectable  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  who  left  three 
children.  James,  the  eldest,  was  a  spirited  youth, 
who  joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Mi nden;  his  brother  Robert  succeeded 
to  an  estate  in  Lanerkshire  left  by  their  father.  By 
bis  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Heron,  the  daughter 
of  a  physician  or  apothecaiy  in  Edinburgh,  James 
Pinkerton  acquired  some  additional  property. 

John    Pinkertoawas  born  at  Edinburgh   on  the 
17th  of  February,  1758.     His  father  soon  afterwards 

amoved  to  one  of  his  wife's  houses  at  Grangegate- 
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side,  near  Edinburgh,  where  John  went^Q  a  Aty^ 
school,  kept  by  an  old  woman,  who  relieved  the  dry^ 
ness  of  English  grammar  by  a  mixture  of  sweett^eats^ 
About  1764,  he  was  sent  to  the  capital  gramm9tr-9 
ichooi  at  Lanerk,  kept  by  Mr.  Thomson,  who  luul 
married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Thpmson  the  poet,  then  an 
old  lady  with  a  glass  eye,  and  with  a  temper  equally 
brittle.     But  Mr.  Thomson  was  of  a  most  even  tem- 
per, and  possessed  of  great  dignity  of  person  and  de- 
meanour.    Inheriting  from  his  father  a  portion  of  < 
hypocondriacism,  young  Pinkerton  was  always  a  shy 
boy,  fonder  of  rural  and  solitary  walks  than  of  bois-* 
terous  amusements ;  and,  from  an  original  infirmity 
of  nerve,  absolutely  devoured  hy  mauvaise  honUy  9 
shocking  sensation,  which  ought  to  be  the  punish*- 
mcnt  of  the  wicked,  instead  of  a  companion  oftfai^ 
feeling  and  the  good;     At  school  he  was  generally 
the  second  or  third  of  his  class  ;  but  nothing  remark- 
able distinguished  this  period,  except  one  incident : 
Mr.  Thomson  one  day  ordered  the  boys  to  translate 
a  part  of  Jivy  into  English  ;  when  he  came  to  youngp 
Pinkerton 's  version^  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  he  read 
it  silently  to  himself,  then,  to  the  great  surprize  of 
the  boys,  walked  quickly  out  of  the  school,  but  soon 
-   returned  with  a  volume  of  Hobke's  Roman  History, 
in  which  the  same  part  of  Livy  was  translated.     He 
read  both  aloud,  anti  gave  his  decided  opinion  in  fa« 
vour  of  his  disciple^s  translation,  which  not  a  little 
ilattered  boyish  yanity,  ai)d  perhaps  sowed  in  hi^i  the 
first  seeds  of  authorship. 

After  being  six  years  at  school^  the  last  year  of 
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whii^h  onlf  W9S  dedicated  to  the  Greek,  be  retomod 

to  bis  Other's  bouse  near  Edinburgh.  The  father 
having  som&  dislike  to  university  education,  John 
ivas  kept  in  a  kind  irf"  solitary  confinement  at  home ; 
and  bis  father,  l^eing  of  a  severe  and  morose  disposi- 
tion, his  durance  little  tended  to  give  much  firmness 
to  his  nerves.  An  hour  or  two  passed  every  day  in 
attending  a  French  teacher;  and  in  his  eagerness  to 
attain  this  language,  he  had  totally  lost  his  .Greek, 
<and  n^riy  bis  Latin  also :  but  soon  after,  meeting 
with  Roliin's  Ancient  History,  and  observing  refe* 
rcnces  to  the  original  authors,  he  bought  the  History 
of  Just  in  us,  &c.  and  soon  recovered  his  Latin  so  as 
to  write,  when  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
lolerabte  fragments  in  that  language.  He  afterwards 
^udied  mathematics  two  or  three  years,  under  Mr. 
Ewing,  an  abb  teacher  at  Edinburgh,  and  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  docrine  of  infinities. 

Though  be  expected  a  decent  competency  ^m  bis 
iather,  yet  being  tired  of  constant  confinement,  and 
the  want  of  company  and  diversity,  it  was  proposed 
that  be  should  study  the  law ;  and  be  accordingly 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship  of  five  years  to  Mr. 
William  Aytoun,  an  eminent  writer  to  the  signet,* 
a  gentlemen  more  fond  of  expence,  show,  and  rural 
life,  tthan  of  the  law,  but  of  noble  and  liberal  dispo- 
sitions. He  would  sometimes,  however,  check  bis 
pupil  for  poring  ovei*  Cppernicus,  when  he  ought  to 

*  Writers  to  the  signet  arc  select  solicitors  who  alone,  are  p?f- 
fpitted  tp  slga  writijigs  which  in  Scotland  pass  the  royal  signet. 
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have  been  reading  Dallas's  Styles,  being  old  models 
for  law  papers. 

Young  Pinkerton  had  no  taste  for  poetry  till  be 
was  upwards  of  twelve  years  of  age,  bis  idea  of  ft 
being  merely  that  it  was  more  nonsensical  than  prose, 
and  used  many  words  to  express  little  meaning.     But 
Beattie's  MinstreLbeing  much  talked  of,  he  read  it, 
and  was  delighted.    Shakspeare  and  Milton  followed : 
and  it  then  Struck  him  that  he  had  read  Virgil,  Horace 
and  Anaci»eon,  merely  as  tasks,  whereas  Mr.  Thomson 
should  have  pointed  out  their  beauties,  and  have  read 
parts  of  good  criticisms  on  their  works,  which  would 
have  opened  the  sources  of  curiosity. 
,     After  reading  the  Minstrel,  he  was  induced  to  at- 
tempt English  verses,  all  his  prior  little  compositions 
.having  been  in  Latin:     As. he  often  visited  Craig- 
millar  Castle,  in   his  neighbourhood,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  he  printed  a  little 
Elegyycalled  "Craigmillar  Cdstlc,"  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Beattie,   Who  favoured  the  young  author  with  his 
criticisms  and  advice.     This  boyish  production  ap- 
peared about  1776,     A  tragedy  afterwards  followed, 
which  he  committed  to  the  flames,  built  upon  a  mo- 
4-5rn  Latin  drama,  called  Zeno.     Another  tragedy 
^e  believe,  is  still  in  being,  in  manuscript,  which, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  lady,  was  shown  to  Dr.  Blair, 
who  praised  the  style,  but  said  that  it  wanted  inci- 
dent.    It  has  been  since  revised  and  totally  altered, 
^'d  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  produced  at  one  pf  our 
fbeatres. 

The  pathetic  old  Scottish  ballads  inspired  him  with 
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a  Wish  to  attempt  something  of  that  kind  ;  and  the 
second  part  of  fiardyknute  was  written  about  17 7G^ 
when  the  author  was  eighteen.  He  also  wrote  other 
pieces  in  that  manner,  all  of  which  were  confessed, 
and  pointed  out  in  his  editi<)n  of  the  Maitland  Poems, 
1786.  Nothing  could  be  more  innocent  than  this 
supposed  imposition  ;  and  he  has  been  heard  to  say 
that  he  perfectly  recollects  his  train  of  ideas  on  the 
subject,  while  his  mind  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
smallest  dishonesty  or  disingenuity.  It  was  merely 
that  as  we  know  not  the  authors  of  any  of  the  old 
Scottish  ballads,  the  very  uncertainty  seemed  to  lend 
an  additional  charm  and  veneration.  His  yoCithful 
vanity  led  him  to  hope  that  his  might  pass  into  the 
same  class,;  but  he  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to 
avow  himself  the  author,  after  a  certain  period  had 
elapsed. 

In  1780,  soon  after  bis  apprenticeship  was  expired, 
his  fiither  died  ;  and  being  often  disappointed  in 
procuring  uncommon  books  at  Edinburgh,  he  visited 
London,*  where  the  size  and  extent  of  the  Book- 
sellers' catalogues  formed  his  s6le  motive  for  wishing 
to  fix  his  residence.  This  determination  was  con- 
firmed by  the  bankruptcy  of  some  merchants  in  Glas- 
gow, who  held  about  one  thousand  pounds  of  his 
father's  money,  the  whole  of  which  was  lost.  He  ac* 
cordingly  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  1781, 
took  up  the  remaining  sums  lying  in  mercantile, 
hands,  and,  returning  to  England,  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  in  the  winter  of  that  yean 
On  his  first  visit  to  the  metropolis,  he  bad  published 
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a  small  volunae  of  Juvenile  Poetry,  written  too  much 
after  the  manner  of  tbe  Spenserian  and  Italian  school 
of  alle^orv  and  extreme  refinement. 

He  returned  to  London  merely  as  a  reader,  and 
without  the  smallest  intention  of  proceeding  farther 
in  his  authorship:  being  a  great  admirer  of  Gray, 
and  wishing  like  him  to  begin  and  end  his  career 
'  with  one  small  book.  The  publication  of  the  Scot- 
tish baJlads  be  regarded  as  tbe  trifling  office  of  an 
editor,  and  not  as  that  of  an  author.  As  an  editor 
he  has  since  publisbed^  many  books;  as  an  anther 
few,  but.  those  of  the  first  class. 

From  a  boy  he  was  fond  of  collecting  medals,  mi- 
*  nerals,  and  other  curiosities;  and  having  received 
from  a  lady  in  Scotland  a  rare  coin  of  Constantttie, 
on  his  Sarmatian  victory,  which  she  bad  taken  as  a 
farthing,  he  soon  laid  the  foundation  of  aJittlc  coU 
lection,  and  u$ed  to  read  Addison's  Dialogues  on 
Medals  with  infinite  delight.  These  pursuits  led 
him  to  see  the  defects  of  common  books  on  tbe  sab^ 
jecty  and  he  drew  up  a  manual  and  tables  for  his 
own  use,  which  afterwards  grew  to  the  excellent  and 
complete  Essays  on  Medals,  pubJished  by  Dodsley, 
in  17*84. 

Horace  Walpole,  the  late  Earl  of  Orford,  being 
highly  pleased  wi»th  this  able  and  classical  work,  sent 
a  polite  letter  to  the  au.thor,  whicfh  was  followed  by 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance*  Mr.  Walpole  was 
stitil  more  delighted  with  the  Letters  of  Literature, 
which  be  never  saw  till  they  we^e  printed,  otherwise 
his  advice  would  doubtless  hav?  occasioned  the  sup- 
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pression  of  several  crude  puerilities.    Many  of  these 
papers  were  written  in  more  youthful  years,  when  the 
author  was  immersed  in  poetical  &ncy,  and  unex* 
perienced  in  study.     The  original  title  of  the  book 
was  ^^  Letters  of  Literature;"  but  as  the  title  of  a 
book  is  the  last  part  that  is  prioted,  the  author  hap*  ^ 
pened  to  call  on  the  printer,  who  observed,  that  it 
was  bare  :  to  which  it  was  answered,  that  there  seem* 
ed  to  be  a  degree  of  presumption  in  a  man^s  pub* 
lishing  his  own  letters  with  his  name.     Upon  a  mo** 
merit's  reflection/the  letters  of  Mr.  Melmoth,^  pub- 
lished under  the  fictitious  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitz- 
osborne,  occurred  to  memory;    and  an   imaginary 
name  was  accordingly  affixed  to  the  title  page.  Many 
petulances  in  these  letters,  which  gave  offence  both 
in  the  literary  and  political  world,   would  have  been 
withdrawn   by   more  mature   experience;    but  the 
praise  of  Gibbon,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Lord  Char le- 
mot)t,  miftst  be  allowed  to  indicate  that  the  work  was 
TK>t  without  merit. 

As  an  author,  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  since  published 
the  well  known  dissertation  on  the  Scythians  or 
Goths,  and  an  Enquiry  into  the  Ancient  History  of 
Scotland,  two  volumes.  His  last  work,  and  which 
is  above  our  praise,  is  the  History  of  Scotland,  in  two 
volumes  quarto.  Of  some  anonymous  trifles,  which 
be  sometimes  only  corrected,  he  has  only  been  re- 
puted the  author* 

As  an  editor  he  has|  published  many  volumes  of 
ancient  Scottish  history,  and  a  collection  of  ancient 
Latii)  live^  of  Saints,  tpndipg  to  illustrate  the  early 
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history  of  his  country;  No  higher  authority  can  be 
quoted,  than  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibbon,  on  subjects 
of  literature.  His  opinion  of  the  talents  and  erudi- 
tion of  Mr.  Pinkerton  will  be  found  at  page  713  of 
the  second  .volunne  of  his  miscellaneous  Works, 
lately  published  by  Lord  Sheffield.  We  shall  con- 
clude this  article  by  quoting  Mr.  Gibbon's  own  words  ? 
and  we  hope,  on  the  return  of  peace,  if  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton's  health  and  leisure  permit,  that  he  will  be 
encouraged  to  undertake  the  great  national  work- 
,  proposed,     * 

**  rt  is  long,  Very  long  indeed,  since  the  success  of  our  neigh* 
boafs,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  resources,  have  disposed  me  to 
^^lidi,  that  our  Latin  memorials  of  the  middlfe  age,  the  Scr^tore$ 
Return  AngUcarum^  might  be  published  ia  England,  in  a  mannec 
worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  the  country.  At  a  time  when  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  has  intimately  connected 
me  with  the^rst  historkns  of  France,  I  acknowledged  (in  a  note) 
iht  yalue  of  the  Benedictine  Collection,  and  expressed  my  hope 
that  such  a  national  work  would  provoke  our  own  eoiulatioo, 
My  hope  has  failed,  the  provocation  was  not  felt,  the  emulatioQ 
was  not.  kindled;  and  I  have  now  seen,  without  an  attempt  or 
a  design,' near  thirteen  years,  which  might  have  sufficed  for  the 
execution*  Durmg  the  greatest  part  of  that  time  I  have  been 
absent  from  England :  ,yet  I  have  sometimes  found  opportunities 
ci  introducing  this  favourite  topic  in  conversation  with  our  lite«> 
/aiy  men,  and  our  eminent  booksellers.  As  long  as  I  expatiate^ 
on  the  merits  of  an  undertaking,  so  beneficial  to  history,  and  so 
honourable  to  the  nation,  t  was  heard  with  attention :  a  gener^ 
wish  seemed  to  prevail  for  its  success :  but  no  sooner  did  we 
seriously  consult  about  the  best  means  of  promoting  that  -  sucr 
cess,  and  of  red^ping  a  pleasing  theory  into  a  real  action,  then  we 
were  stopped,  at  the  iirst  step,*  by  an  insuperable  difficulty— the 
choice  of  an  editor.  Among  the  authors  already  known  to  the 
public,  none,  after  a  fair  review,  could  be  found,  at  once  poa- 
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•essed  of  ability  and  inclinatioa.  Unknown,  or  at  least  uatricd 
abilities  could  not  inspire  much  reasonable  confidence ;  some  were 
too  pooo  others  too  rich;  some  too  busy,  others  too  idle;  and 
we  knew  not  where  to  seek  our  English  Muratori;  in  the  tumult 
of  the  metropolis,  or  in  the  shade  of  the  university.  The  age  of 
Herculean  diligence,  which  could  devour  and  digest  whole  li- 
braries, is  passed  away  j  and  I  sat  down  in  hopeless  despondency, 
till  I  should  be  able  to  find  a  person  (endowed  with  proper  qualifi- 
cations, and  ready  to  employ  several  years  of  his  life  in  assiduooi 
labour,  without  any  splendid  prospect  of  emolument  or  faoac, 

"  The  man  is  at  length  found,  and  I  now  renew  the  proposal  in 
a  higher  tone  of  confidence.  The  name  of  this  editor  is  Mr. 
John  Pinkerton ;  but  as  that  name  may  provoke  some  resentments, 
and  revive  some  prejudices,  it  is  incumbent  on  me,  for  his  re- 
putation, to  explain  my  sentiments  without  reserve ;  and  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  will  not  be  displeased  with  the 
freedom  and  sincerity  of  a  friend.  ^  The  impulse  of  a  rigorous 
mind  urged  him,  at  an  early  age,  to  write  and  to  print,  before 
his  taste  and  judgment  had  attained  to  their  maturity.  His  ignorance 
of  the  world,  the  love  of  paradox,  and  the  warmth  of  his  temper, 
betrayed  him  into  some  improprieties  :  and  those  juvenile  sallies, 
which  candour  will  excuse,  he  himself  is  the  first  to  condemn,  and 
will  perhaps  be  the  last  to  forget.  Repentance  has  long  sinpe  pro- 
pitiated the  mild  divinity  of  Virgil,  against  whom  the  rash  youth, 
under  a  fictitious  name,  had  darted  the  javelin  of  criticism.  He 
smiles  at  his  reformation  of  our  English  tongue,  and  is  ready  to 
confess,  that  in  all  popular  institutions,  the  laws  of  custom  n^ust 
be  obeved  by  Reason  herself.'  The  Goths  still  continue  to  be  his 
chosen  people,  but  he  retains  no  antipathy  to  a  Celtic  savage;  and 
without  renouncing  his. opinions  and  arguments,  he  sincerely  la- 
ments that  those  literary  arguments  have  ever  been  embittered,  and 
perhaps  enfeebled,  by  an  indiscreet  mixture  of  anger  and  contempt. 
By  some  explosions  of  this  kind,  the  volatile  and  fiery  particles  of 
his  nature  hate  been  discharged,  and  there  remains  a  pure  and 
solid  substance,  endowed  with  many  active  and  useful  ehergies- 
His  recent  publications,  a  Treatise  on  Medals,  and  the  edition  of 
the  early  Scotch  Poets,  discover  a  mind  replete  with  a  variety  of 
knowledge,  and  inclined  to  every  liberal  pursuit ;  but  his  (decided 

propensity' 
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propen8it3r9  such  propensity  as  made  Bentley  a  Critic,  atnd  Renixdl 
a  geographer,  attracts  him  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  an^ 
tiquities  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  is  well  qualified  Ibr  this  study, 
by  a  spirit  of  criticism,  acute,  discerning,  and  suspicious.    Hi^ 
edition  of  the  original  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Saints  has   scattered 
som^  rays  of  light  over  the  darkest  age  of  a  dark  country;  since 
there  are  so  many  circumstances  in  which  the  most  daring  le^ 
gendary  will  not  attempt  to  remove  the  well  known  land-marks  ^ 
of  truth.     His  Dissertation  on  the  origin  of  the  Goths,  with  the 
Antiquities  of  Scotland,  are,   in  my  judgment,  elaborate  and  sa- 
tisfactory works ;  and  were  this  a  convenient  place,  I  would  gladly 
enumerate  the  important  questions  in  which  he  has  rectified  my 
old  opinions  concerning  the  migrations  of  the  Scythic  or  German 
nation  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine 
to  Scandinavia,  the  eastern  coasts  of  Britain,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.     He  has  since  undertaken  to  illustrate,  a  more  in« 
teresting  period  of  the  History  of  Scotland ;  his  materials  arc 
chiefly  drawn  from  papers  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  skilful 
judge  has  assured  me«  after  a  perusal  of  the  manuscript,  that  it 
contains  more  new  and  authentic  information  than  could  be  fairly 
expected  from  a  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century.     A  Scotchman 
by  birth,  Mr.  Pinkciton  is  equally  disposed,  and  even  anxious, 
to  illustrate  the  History  of  England:  he  had  long,  without  my 
knowledge,  entertained  a  project  similar  to  my  own  ;  his  twelve 
letters,  under  a  fictitious  signature,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
(1788),  display  the  zeal  of  a  patriot,  and  the  learning  of  an  anti- 
quarian.    As  soon  as  he  was  informed,  by  Mr.  Nicol  the  book- 
seller, of  ray  wishes  and  my  choice,  he  advanced  to  meet  me 
with  the  generous  ardour  of  a  volunteer,  conscious  of  his  strength, 
desirous  of  exercise,  and   careless  of  reward ;  we  have  discussed 
in  several  conversations,  every  material   point  that  relates  to  the 
general  plan  and  arrangement  of  tlie  wock ;  and  I  can  only  com- 
plain of  his  excessive  docility  to  the  opinions  of  a  man  much  less 
skilled  in  the  subject  than  himself.     Should  it  be. objected,  that 
such  a  work  will  surpass  the  powers  of  ^a  single  man,  and  that 
industry  is  best  promoted  by  the  division  of  labour  j  I  must  an- 
swer, that  Mr.  Pinkcrton  seems  one  of  the  children  of  those  heroes, 
whose  rate  i*  almost  extinct ;  that  hard  assiduous  study  is  the 

sole 
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sole  amtisement  of  his  independent  leisure ;  that  his  warm  i  :dU 
iiation  will  13e  quickened  by  the  sense  of  a  duty  resting  solely  on 
himself;  and  that  he  is  now  in  the  vigour  of  age  and  health ;  and 
that  the  most  voluminous  of  our  historical  collections  was  the 
most  speedily  finished  by  the  diligence  of  M uratori  alone.  I  niu$( 
add,  that  I  know  not  where  to  seek  an  associate ;  that  the  i^- 
rations  of  a  society  are  often  perplexed  by  the  division  ot  senti* 
inenta  and  characters,  and  often  retarded  by  the  degrees  of  talent 
and  application ;  and  that  the  editor  will  be  always  ready  to  re» 
ceive  the  advice  of  judicious  counsellors,  and  to  employ  the  hand 
of  subordinate  workmen. 

Since  the  first  impression  of  this  volume,  Mr.  Pinkertoa  has 
favoured  the  world  with  the  most  correct  system  of  Geography  in 
our  language^  in  a  vols.  4to.  That  ingenious  and  highly  enter- 
taining collection,  the  Walpoliana,  with  the  admirable  biographic 
sketch  of  Lord  Orford  prefixed,  is  also  generally  attributed  to 
'this  gentleman. 

s. 
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THE  town  of  Hull  has  had  the  high  honour  of 
being  the  birth-place  of  two  eojinently  distinguished 
senators.  Marvel  and  Wilberforce,  both  of  whom 
were  the  representatives  of  their  native  place.  Mar- 
vcU  the  friend  of  Milton,  and  Latin*  Secretary  to 
Cromwell, ,  was,  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Hull,  in  which  si-: 
tuation  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  the  year  167  8. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  integrity  as  a  senator, 
and  by  his  wit  as  a  writer,  against  the  corruptions  oC 
the  Court.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  seduce  this 
patriot  from  his  principle,  but  he  steadily  withstood 
the  attacks  of  the  Monarch,  preferring  poverty  and 

honour 
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honour  to  the  wealth  and  splendour  which  the  pro- 
digal Charles  wished  to  bestow  upon  him,  as  a  rcwai*d 
for  the  sacrifice  of  his  conscience.* 

Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  the  subject  of  the  following  me- 
moir, was  born  in  the  year  175C),  and  is  grandson  to 
William  Wilberforce,  Esquire,  who  was  twice  Mayor 
of  Hull,  first  in  the  year  1722,  and  again  in  1740, 
In  1771,  this  venerable  magistrate,  feeling  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age,  resigned  his  gown,  after  a  long 
and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  which  attached 
to  his  office  as  Alderman.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce's  father,  while  he  was  very  young,  the  im- 
portant task  of  his  education  fell  to  the  direction 
of  a  prudent  and  affectionate  mother,  who  seems  to- 
have  been  in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  charge. 
She  first  placed  her  son  under  the  care  of  the  Rev; 
Mr.  Pockington ;  shortly  after  which  he  was  sent  to 
the  grammar  school  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  at 
Hull. 

About  the  year  1774,  he  was  entered  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  at  which  university  he  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  late 
Minister,  and  with  Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  brother  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Milner,  and  liow  theworthy  Dean  of  Carlisle. 
When  Mr.  Wilberforce  came  of  age,  which  was 
but  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  general  election  in  1780,' 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  cf  Hull  were  invited  to 

*  The  political  works  of  Andrew  Marvel  were  collected  and 
published  in  two  volumes,  12mo.  in  1726.  They  were  after- 
wards printed,  with  his  other  pieces  both  prose  and  verse,  in 
three  volumes  quarto. 

.share 
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&iAi6  irt  .jcenes  of  great  festivity  f  for  the  populace, 

an  bx  was  roasted  whole,  which  was  accompanied 

^N\ih  several  hogsheads  of  ale.     By  these  iileans  hd 

attached  the  lower  orders  of  the  freemen  to  hii  intk^ 

hest;  and  his  own  respectable  character  having  already 

hladc  him  the  friend  of  those  who  ^ete  not  to  be  st^ 

,  duced  by  selfish  motives,  h6  >*'a8,  in  conjunction  with 

Lord  Robert  Manners,  almost  Uhanimously  elected 

the  represetitative  of  Hull.     During  the  existence  of 

that  Parliament^  we  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Wilbef- 

force  took  atiy  vefy  active  political  part.     Irt  the 

year  1784,  he  Was  re-felected  With  Mri  l^horntotij 

but  this  honour  he  then  declined^  having  been  bhosetl 

blso  a  representative  for  the  county  of  York 4 

As  a  senator,  Mr*  Wilberforcc  has  chiefly  dlstiO* 
guished  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade* 
His  exertions  in  that  cause,  which,  for  Several  suC» 
cessive  years  was  considered  as  a  national  caiis^i 
have  erirolli^d  his  name  among  the  tnost  distinguished 
tmd  zealous  friends  of  humanity. 

Soon,  after  the  meeting  of  t^arliametit,  in  thtf 
year  1787,  Mr.  jWilberlbrce  gave  the  first  publie 
hoi  ice  of  bis  intention  to  bring  forward  \x  tilfeasurfe 
i-espcCting  the  slave-tradei  Mn  JPox^  at  the  samfi 
lime,  observed,  that.it  Was  his  intentidn  also  \6 
have  introduced  the  business  for  the  consideration  of 
i^arliament.  In  consequence  of  this  notice,  a  great, 
number  of  petitions  were  presented  from  the  Uni- 
versities of  Cpmbridge,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen; 
from  the  Society  of  Quakers ;  from  the  counties  of 
Huntingdon,  Leicester,  StafFordi  Northampton^.Hert- 
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■  ford,  Middlesex,  and  Cambridge  ;  from  the  cities  of 
Bristol  and  Norwich  ;  from  the  town  of  Birmingham, 
and  from  various  other  cities  and  towns,  demanding 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.     The  prayer  of  these 
petitions  was  biiilt  upon   a  very  obvious  principle ; 
they  did  not  desire  violently  to  interfere  with  the  state 
of  our  West  India  islands ;  they  did  not  wish  the 
immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves ;  but  they  con- 
ceived that  no  wise  and  salutary  measure  could  be 
adopted,  short  of  the  entire  and  instant  abolition  of 
our  commerce  to  Africa  for  this  purpose.     The  peti- 
tioners were,  in  general,  sufficiently  averse  to  slavery, 
as  a  condition  of  human  beings ;  but  they  contented 
themselves  with  the  hope,  that  the  putting  a  stop  to 
the  importation  of  slaves  would  meliorate  the  situa- 
tion of  the  persons  actually  placed  in  that  state,  and 
that  the  gradual  improvement  of  agriculture  in  the 
Atlantic  islands  would  be  sufficient  universally  to 
diffuse  the  blessings  of  liberty,  without  occasioning 
violent  concussions  in  ^ny  part  of  the  world. 

On  the  ninth  of  May  1788,  Mr.  Fitt  came  for- 
ward, in  the  name  of  his  friend  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
whose  ill  state  of  health  would  not  allow  him  to  ap- 
pear in  public,  to  propose  a  resolution  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  founded  on  the  petitions  that  had  been 
presented,  to  declare,  that  they  would  early  in  the 
next  session  proceed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  slave-trade^  and  the  measures  it  might 
be  proper  to  adopt  with  respect  to  it.  He  trusted, 
that  the  decisions  of  that  House  on  this  important 

.  subject  Would  be  equally  dictated  T)y  humanity,  jus- 
tice 
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tice  and  policy.  He  also  hoped  that  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  would  be  sufficiently  recovered  against  the  cogi- 
mencement  of  the  ensuing  session  to  take  the  con- 
dudl  of  the  business  into  his  own  hands,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  generally  agreed,  that  a  measure 
of  philanthropy  and  national  interest  could  not  be 
placed  in  more  proper  hands. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  importance  of  this  sub- 
je<9:,  a  full  year  elapsed  before  it  was  again  regularly 
discussed  in  Parliament.  During  this  interval,  vari- 
ous petitions  had  been  presented  from  persons  princi- 
pally interested  in  gains  arising  from  the  horrid  traffic 
in  human  beings,  the  objedl  of  which  was  to  demand, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  African  trade  might  not  be 
adopted.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  this  occasion,  after  a 
speech  not  more  distinguished  for  eloquence  and 
energy,  than  for  every  principle  of  sound  reasoning, 
moved  twelve  propositions ;  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  the  number  of  slaves  annually  carried  from 
Africa  and  imported  into  the  British  West  Indies 
amounted  to  thirty-eight  thousand.  They  farther 
entered  into  the  probable  demerits  of  the  persons 
sold  to  slavery ;  the  consequences  produced  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Africa ;  and  the  valuable  and  im- 
portant commerce  to  that  country  which  might  be 
substituted  in  the  room  of  the  slave-trade.  They 
stated  the  injury  sustained  by  the  British  seamen,  and 
the  fatal  circumstances  that  attended  the  transporta- 
tion to  the  slaves ;  they  detailed  the  causes  of  the 
mortality  of  the  negroes,  and  enumerated  the  different 
items  of  calculation  respecting  the  increase  of  pOj>u- 

D  2  lation 
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lation  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes ;  and  they  concluded 
with  declaring,  that  it  appeared  no  considerable  in- 
convenience  would  result  from  discontinuing  the  far* 
thcr  importation. 

These  propositions  were  ably  supported  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and,  in  short,  by  all  the  eloquence 
of  the  House  of  Commons  :  the  opposition  to  them 
was  violent,  though  feeble  in  point  of  argument,  a^nd 
the  question  was  carried  without  a  division.  The 
friends  of  humanity  cherished  great  hopes  that  this 
was  an  auspicious  commencement  of  the  work  to 
which  they  had  put  their  hands.  Their  opponents, 
however^  by  exaji^iining  witnesses,  and  by  other  pro- 
trailing  causes,  efFe6tualIy  prevented  any  farther  im* 
portant  public  discussion  of  this  business  tiir  April 
'^79 h  when  Mr.'Wilberforce  moved  for  **  leav6  ta 
bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  further  importation  of 
African  negroes  into  the  British  colonies."  On  this 
occasion  he  concluded  a  most  able  speech,  nvith  de- 
claring, that' whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  his  mo- 
tion, he  was  satisfied  .of  One  thing,  which  was,  that 
the  public  had  already  abolished  tlje  slave-trade.  Sup* 
ported  by  this  consideration,  he  should  continue  to 
persevere,  and  would  riever  abandon  the  obje6t  till  it 
was  accomplished.  Notwithstanding  the  eloquence 
and  talents  exerted  by  the  great  leaders  of  Admini- 
stration, as  well  as  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  other  members  of 
the  Opposition,  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion  was  lost 
by  a  maj ori ty  of  7  5 . 

The  fate  of  this  business  excited  a  lively  interest 
in  the  people  alf  large;  petitions  were  presented  in 

favour  ^ 
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favour  of  the  abolition  from  all  parts  of  the  country : 
so  that  on  the  second  of  April,  I79^j  which  was  the 
day  Mr,  Wilberforce  h^d  appointed  to  renew  the  dis- 
cussion, the  numUer  of  petitions  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  CoiTimons  amounted  to  508,  The  debate 
on  this  occasion  was^  perhaps^  the  most  eloquent  and 
interesting  that  was  ever  witnessed  in  the  British  Se- 
nate. The  want  of  success  hitherto  seemed  to  have 
ayv^akencd  all  the'  energies,  and  to  have  roused  every 
honourable  feeling  of  which  the  human  heart  is  ca- 
pable.* 

*  Our  readers  will  be  gratified  with  the  foUowing  extract  from  . 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  speech  on  this  occasion.  After  having,  enu- 
merated the  eyils  attaching  to  the  slave-trade,  and  the  interest 
vshich  thesutyect  had  excited  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  he  says, ' 
*<  Denmark  has  consented  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  in  ten  years. 
Dreadful,  indeed,  is  the  idea  of  tolerating  for  a  moment,  much 
more  for  so  long-  a  term,  such  a  system  of  wickedness ;  but  let  it 
be  said  in  excuse  for^  Denmark,  that  she  knew  but  little  of  its 
enormity  in  comparison  with  us,  and  that  she  also,  with  some- 
what more  colour  of  reasoning,  if  the  argument  can  in  any  case 
be  endured,  may  alledge  that  the  number  of  slaves  she  takes  off- 
was  so  small,  that  her  going  out  of  the  trader  would  make  no 
real  di£Eerence  in  the  number  exported  from  Africa*  But  can 
we  say  this,  who  carry  off  almost  as  .many  as  all  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope put  together  ?  There  is  in  fact  no  nation  in  the  world,  by 
which  this  argument  may  not  be  used  with  more  decency, than 
by  ourselves. 

^  But  miserable  as  thi$  pretext  is,  I  am  afraid  it;  will  befoundc 
on  a  closer  inquiry,  that  we  have  no  right  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  s. 
let  us* ask  ourselves  honestly,  if  we  act  like  those  who  are  really 
influenced^by  this  consideratioiu  If  we  were  sincere  in  our  pro- 
fesfiioms;  we  should  surely  labour  to  convince  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope of  the  .enormities  of  the  slave-trade,  and  strive  to  prevail  on 
them  to  desist  from  it ;  whereas  we  do  the  very  reverse,  we 
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The  speeches  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Fox,  and 
particularly  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  are  still  remembered  by 
the  witnesses  of  this  scene  with  the  most  lively  emo- 
tions of  intcUeAual  pleasure.  So  irresistible  was  the 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  did  not  rise  to  speak  till 

sanction  tt  by  our  example^  we  push  it  to  an  unparalleled  extent, 
and  furnish  them  with* this  very  argument,  which  if  they  accept, 
the  slave-trade  can  never  be  abolished  at  all.  But  there  are  some 
persons  who  adopt  a  still  bolder  language,  and  who  declare 
without  reserve,  that  religion  and  justice,  and  humanity,  com- 
mand the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  but  that  they  must  op- 
pose the  measure  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  national  in- 
terest. I  trust  and  believe  no  such  argument  will  be  used  this 
night :  for  what  is  it  but  to  establish  a  competition  between  God 
and  Mammon,  and  to  adjudge  the  preference  to  the  latter  ?  What 
but  to  dethrone  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  and  to  fall 
down  and  worship  the  Idol  of  Interest  ?  What  a  manifesto  were 
this  to  the  surrounding  nations !  what  a  lesson  to  our  own  people? 
Come  then,  ye  nations  of  the  earth,  and  learn  a  new  code  of 
morality  from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  We  have  dis» 
carded  our  old  prejudices ;  ^e  have  discovered  that  religion  and 
justice,  and  humanity,  ^re  mere  rant  and  rhapsody  \  Why,  Sir, 
these  are  principles  which  Epicurus  would  have  rejected  for  their 
impiety,  and  Machiavel  and  Borgia  would  have  disclaimed  as 
too  infamous  for  avowal,  and  too  injurious  to  the  gc;neral  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  If  God  in  his  anger  would  punish  us  for 
this  formal  renunciation  of  his  authority,  what  severer  vengeance  - 
could  he  inflict  than  our  successful  propagation  of  these  accursed 
maxims  ?  Consider  what  effects  would  follow  from  their  univer- 
sil  prevalence  ;  what  scenes  should  we  soon  behold  around  us ! 
in  public  affairs,  breach  of  faith,  and  anarchy  and  bloodshed ; 
in  private  life,  fraud  and  distrust,  and  perfidy,  and  whatever 
can  degrade  the  human  character,  and  poison  the  comforts  of 
social  and  domestic  intef  course.  Men  must  retire  to  caves  and 
deserts,  and  withdraw  from  a  world  become  too  b^d  to  be  en-> 
dured,"  -  . 

four 
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four  o^ clock  in  the  morning,  that  it  was  imagined 
the  question  v/ould  have  been  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. Eighty-five  persons  were  only  found  to  vote 
against  the  total  abolition.  However,  by  a  skilful 
manoeuvre  of  Mr.  Dundas,  who  has  given  an  uniform 
opposition  to  the  abolition,  the  word  gradual  was  in- 
troduced into  the  motion  before  it  was  passed. 

The  subjedl  was  again  resumed  on  the  28th  of 
April,  when  it  was  agree  '*  That  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful to  import  any  African  negroes  into  any  British 
colonies,  in  ships  owned  or  navigated  by  British  sub- 
je6ts,  at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  January,  179^*^ 
That  period,  however,  arrived,  but  with  it  no  relief 
was  brought  to  afflicled  Africa.  The  slave-trade  still 
exists,  to  the  disgrace  of  Britain. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wilbcr- 
fbrce,  which  in  this  business  have  been  worthy  the 
greatness  of  the  cause  in  which  he  has  embarked,  we 
believe  that  the  only  advantages  accruing  to  the  ne- 
groes have  been  some  regulations  with  respe6l  to  the 
space  allowed  them  in  the  ships  by  which  they  are 
transported  from  their  native  shores,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  them  in  our  colonial  settlements.  But* though 
these  may  be  considered  as  something  gained  to  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity,  yet  ^*  slavery  is  still  a 
bitter  draught,"  and  the  commerce  of  Britain  is  stain- 
ed with  human  blood. 

The  names  of  Wilberforce,  Fox,  Pitt,  Smith,, and 
many  others,  stand  pledged  never  to  abandon  but 
^Ith  their  livqs  that  cause  in  which  the  happiness, 
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the  liberties  and  lives  of  millions  of  the  human  race 
are  intimately  concerned  :  we  may  therefore  at  least 
Iiope  that  times  more  propitious  to  the  interests  of 
Jiumanity,  justice,  and  real  religion  will  arrive,  when 
the  British  Parliament  shall  collc<5lively  manifest  the 
e^me  anxiety  to  wipe  away  this  reproach  from  the  na- 
tion, as  the  efforts  of  individuals  have  been  laudable 
|ind  glorious. 

As  a  friend  to  human  kind  we  have  given  afnple 
evidence  to  Mr.  Wilberforce's  charader ;  and  his  be- 
pcvolent,  though  hithertp  unsuccessful  es^ertioris  in 
favour  pf  an  injured  race  of  n^ep  must  entitle  hfn) 
to  the  esteem  of  pvery  philanthropist.  We  are  now 
to  consider  him  in  anqtber  bqt  not  Ic^s  respcftable 
phara^Sler,  as  a  friend  to  religion.  In  the  year  1797, 
^r.  Wijberforce  published  a  work  entitled,  "  A 
f^radljcal  View  of  the  prevailing  Religious  System 
pf  professed  Christians,  in  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  in  this  Country,  cpntrastcd  with  real  Christia- 
pity.*' 

This  work  had  ^  rapid  and  most  extensive  circula- 
tion ;  spveral  editions  pf  it  were  sojd'in  the  course  of 
the  first  year.  It  v^as  soon  after  ppblished  in  a  forn> 
fetter  adapted  tp  answer  thepvirposes  of  thpse  Chris- 
.'tiaps  who  conceived  it  tp  bp  a  ^ork  proper  for  distri- 
butipn  among  the  lower  classes  pf  society  :  and  many 
thousands  have  in  \\\\s  way  been  circulated  through- 
out the  I^ingd#m.  Tbp  work  in  general  consists  of  . 
regular  essays  on  almost  every  branch  of  religion,  ac-^ 
^prding  tp  tlie  calvinistic  system.    The  style  ip  which 

it 


it  is  wHtteri'is  simple;  afrid  very  well  addf^d  to  tbe > 

subjeQ.* 

But  though  this  book  wis  well  received  by  tbe- 
puMic  at  large,  for  which  indeed  the  senatorid)  repu*' 

. : -_ : ■ •' '-^ ^^ 

*  The  following  passages  will  exhibit  to  the  reader  an  example 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  style  and  manner.  In  the  essay  addressed, 
to  the  "  naturally  rough  and  auitere^^  he  says ; 

"  Among  men  of  the  world,  a  youth  of  softness  arid  sweetifesl* 
will  often  harclen  into  insensibility,  and  sharpen  into  nior6s^nesSt' 
But  it  is  the  office  of  Christianity  to  reverse  this*  order.  It  if 
pleasing  to  witness  this  blessed  renovation :  to  see  as  life  advance^ 
asperities  gradually  smoothing  down,  and  roughness  mellowing 
away :  while  the  subjeift  of  this  happy  change  experiences  within 
increasing  measures  of  comfort  which  h^  diffuse^  around  hiniV 
and  feeling  the  genial  influence  of  tliat  heavenly  flanie  which 
ican  thus  give  life  qnd  waimth  and  section  to  what  ha$  htthertu 
been'  rigid  and  insensible,  looks  up  with  gratitude  to  Him  wha 
has  shed  abroad  this  principle  of  love  in  his  heart ;  miraturmu 
fiovas  frondei  et  non  suapoma**^ 

In  another  part  our  author,  alluding  to  the  times,  observe? } 
^*  Never  were  there  times  which  inculcated  iriore  forcibly,  tha{{ 
;hose  in  Avhkh  we  live,  the  wisdom  of  seeking  happiness  beyoi^l 
the  reach  of  human  vicissitudes.  What  striking  lessons  have 
we  had  of  the  precarious  tenure  of  all  sublunary  possessions ! 
Wealth,  and  power,  and  prosperity,  how  peculiarly  transitory  an4 
uncertain  !  But  Religion  dispenses  her  choicest  cordiils  in  th§ 
seasons  of  exigence,  in  poverty,  in  exile,  in  sickness,  and  in  death. 
The  essential  superiority  of  that  support  which  is'  derived  fropnt 
religion  is  less  felt,  at  least  it  is  less  apparent,  when  the  Christiaii 
is  in  full  possession  of  riches,  and  splendour,  and  rank,  and  all 
the  gifts  of  nature  an4  fortune,  ^ut  when  all  th^se  are  swept 
away  by  the  rude  hand  of  time,  or  the  rough  blasts  of  adversity, 
the  tree  Christian  stands,  like  the  glory  of  the  forest,  erect  an^ 
vigorous ;  stripped  indeed  of  his  summer  foliage,  but  more  than 
ever  discovering  to  the  observing  eye  the  solid  strength  of  his 
substantial  texture;'^ 
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titt^fstahdf  rrg ;  but  of  her  ittaternal  care^  her  cfaf  ktf^ 
W€rd  utihdppity  deprived,  when  the  eldest^  the  subject 
df  tbismemoir,  was  little  more  than  thirec  years  olds 
her  death  was  the  saiircc  of  maay  misfortunes,  since 
their  father,  tn  consequence  of  it,  quitted  his  house 
in  Surrey,  and  went  abroad  for  some  time,  leaving 
his  children  to  the  care  of  their  mother's  sister,  who, 
m  far -as  her  tenderness  and  aiFe<3  ion  could  do  it, 
made  up  to  them  the  loss  which  they  had  sustainedr 
Bbl  ivhien  a  blow  so  cruel  falls  on  a  man  of  lively 
pm&ota;  and  thus  destroys  bis  domestic  happiness, 
many  evihi  ensue  from  the  eagerness  with  which  a 
temporary  forgetfulnes*  is  sought  for  by  mixing  with 
tke  world.  Returning  from  the  tour  be  had  made, 
iti'bofies  of  dissipating  hi*  sorrow,  Mr.^Turner  placed- 
hi§  children  at  school,  and,  when  the  el(Jest  was  abouC 
ten  years  old,  he  sold  his  estate  at  Stoke,*  near  Guild* 
fwd,  and  his  family  resided  at  his  house  in  Sussex,  or 
occasionolly  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
masters  to  attend  his  two  daughters,  while. bis  son 
was  pkccd  at  Wc9tmin3tcr  school. 

Tiitf  boors  of  the  eldest  daughter  were  now  con* 
gamed  in  attempting  to  acquire,  at  a  great  expencc, 
vAu^t  fitre  called  accomplishments.  But  certain  it  is, 
that  either  from  her  instructors  having  been  ill  chosen. 
Of  that  because  her stodieswerc  too  s6on  interrupted, 
bh&  made  no  cousidenabte  progress  in  music,  on  which 
ti»e  grefatcst  escpence  was  lavished,  and  dedicated 
much  of  her  time  to  drawing*  with  a  fondnesa greater 

*  PttrchaMd  bj  Mr.  Dyaoa,  sbce  by  Mr.  Aldersley. 
.  "  than 


than  her  pov^ers  of  ex«<Hitlon»  at  bast  in  dmwifig 
landseapeB,  in? which  tbe/sbQftnQ^s  of  her  i»ight^pr^» 
eluded  ber  from'  attmning  any  degree  of.  pcrfc<9iQfl, 
At  a  more  matureperiod  of  life  she  w^.^c^$tiimfd 
to  regret.rtfae  .time  thus  employed,  and  to  wiigh.  iJi^t 
At  had  rather  been  dirafled  in  useful  reading,  ^^4 
in  the  study  of  other  langt^ges^  as  well  as  t^e  FVipnio^^ 
which  theihad  acquip^  in  her  e^ily. infancy,  ,Mfit 
though  her  fetber,  'Who*  was  no  conterpptible  pqipt 
himself,  eneou.taged  and  eberisbed  the  talents  })e 
thonght he  observed  in  bis  danghter,  ber  amntj^lin- 
dcr  whose  care  she  still  was,  h&d  other  ppinions  a^^ 
the  propriety  of  indulging ;:ber  taate  ibn^vc^dingnAvd 
saw,  with  i.akrm,  that  her , niece,  pa^d,  and  ^q 
thought  wasted,,  whole  days  in  dwelling  o^er  aloHlsl 
any  books  that  fell  in  ber  way.  •  Snch  books,. tbPf?P- 
fotei  asr  were  tnost  likely  to  flatter  the  taijte  of  a  yiwng 
person^  were  absolutely  prohibited  j  the  conscijuence 
of  which  was  that  she  seUed,  with  indiscriminating 
avidity,  all  that  she  could  meet  with  ;  by  thi^^.noei'wis 
accj!uiring  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  variuus^ub* 
jefls  of  knowledge,  that,  by  awakening  her  cmrio- 
^ity>  led,  in  subsequent  periods,  to  more  cprapl^iite 
information. 

At  this  time  of  her  life,  though  yet  at  an  age  whpn 

rotist  girls  are  at  school,  Mrs.  Smith  wa3  UAcn  4 

'great deal  into  company  ;  .and  almost, all  the  gaiety 

she  ever  partook  of  was  between  ber  twelfth  and  fif» 

tcenth  year. 

But  from  the  dissipations  of  London,,  in  society,  >pf 
fit  Wait  a  fashionable  despription,  and  from  ^'hat.shs 

liked 
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liked  better^  wandering  amidst  the  roiiKintic  beau- 
ties  of  that  part  of  Sussex  where  her  father's  house 
was  situated^  the  time  was  now  come  when  she  was 
to  be  removed.  Mr.  Turner  married  a  second  wife, 
who,  however  defective  in  the*  qualities  possessed  by 
the  first,  had  one.advantage,  by  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority,  they  were  more  than  counterba- 
lanced— ^a  considerable  fortune.  Mr.  Turner,  fore- 
seeing that  his  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  had  at- 
tained her  fifteenth  year,  would  probably  object  to 
the  authority  of  a  step-mother,  suffered  them  tore- 
main,  for  some  months,  under  the  protection  of  their 
aunt ;  but  the  eldest  daughter  was  soon  after  seen 
and  admired  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  son  of  a  West  India 
merchant,  of  considerable  fortune,  who  was  also  an 
India  Director.  Her  extreme  youth,  to  which  the 
elder  Mr.  Smith  had  at  least  an  objection,  was  no 
longer  considered  as  such  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  her ;  and,  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  laws  of 
this  country  do  not  allow  that  a  debt  of  ten  pounds 
shall  be  contracted,  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Smith, 
and  exchanged  the  pure  air  of  her  native  country 
for  a  residence  (m^de  needlessly  splendid)  in  one  of 
the  closest  and  most  disagreeable  lanes  in  the  city  of 
London. 

Much  of  her  time  was  dedicated  to  her  father-in- 
law,  now  a  widower,  having  buried  a  second  wife*; 
and  to  amuse  him  she  consented  that  her  child  (for 
she  became  a  mother  in  her  seventeenth  year)  should 
almost  always  reside  with  him.  But  in  the  following 
year,  a  few  days  only  after  the  birth  of  a  second  son, 

this 
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this  lovely  infant  was  carried  off  by  a  sore  throat,  and 
from  that  period  niay'be  dated  the  commencement  of 
those  sorrows  and  anxieties,  which,  with  unremitting 
sevefily,  have  pursued  her,  and  given  to  her  produc- 
tions that  tincture  of  sadness  which  has  excited  in 
every  feeling  heart  so  lively  an  interest.    The  disorder 
which  robbed  her  of  this  child,  was  of  a  nature  so  pia- 
lignant  and  infectious,  that  of  all  her  household,  only 
herself  and  the  new-bom  infant  escaped  it ;  and  that 
infant,  though  he  survived  ten  years,  suffered  sa 
much  in  this  early  state  of  his  existence,  for  want  of 
the  care  which  is  then  so  indispensably  necessary, 
that  his  feeble  and  declining  health  embittered  with 
the  most  cruel  solicitude  the  life  of  his  mother,  who 
loved  him  with  more  than  ordinary  fondness. 

Mrs.  Smith,  detesting  more  than  ever  the  house  in 
the  city,  and  being  indeed  unable  to  exist  in  it,  re- 
moved to  a  small  one  at  some  distance,  where,  as 
•  her  husband  was  a  good  deal  in  town,  and  her  sister 
not  always  with  her,  she  lived  very  much  alone,  oc- 
cupied solely  by  her  family,  which  was  now  increased 
to  three  children.  It  was  then  that  her  taste  for  read- 
ing revived,  and  she  had  a  small  library,  which  was 
her  greatest  resource.  Her  studies,  however,  did  not 
interfere  with  the  care  of  her  children  ;  she  nursed 
them  all  herself,  and  usually  read  while  she  rocked  the 
cradle  of  one,  and  had,  perhaps  another  sleeping  on 
her  lap.  After  some  cHanges  to  different  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Mr.  Smith's  father 
(now  married  to  that  aunt  of  Mrs.  Smith's  who  had 
brought  her  up)  purchased  for  his  son  a  house  with 

about 
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.fiboutan  hundred  acres  of  {and  around  it,  called  t,yi 
.J^arm,  in.  Hampshire,  and  the  father  undertook  thd 
Whole  riiaoagenJicnt  of  the  West  India  business,  though 
-lie.wasf  now  fer  .advanced  in  life*     At  this  pla^e  the 
J  fan)ily  of  Mrs*  Smith,  consisting  of  five  sons  and  three 
! daughters,. was  occasionally  increased  by  the  nephew* 
-ind  nieces,  of  her  h|isbancl,  now  orphans  i  and  irl 
eoD^cquence  of  so.  many  cares,  and  a  large  establish- 
l&ent,(fop  Mr.  Smith  launched  into  farming  with  morcS 
.Avidity  than  judgment,  and  purchased  other  parcels 
:dfkiid)  her  time  was  so  much  occupied^  that  but 
.  jlittle  leisure.  wa6  left  her  for  those  pursuits  in, which 
ishc  Inost  delighted.      Surrounding   circumstances^ 
♦  however^  aod  ill-judged  eXpcnces,  which  she  could 
tiot  prevent,  rendered  her.  extremely  unhappy  $  and 
/     ^htn  a  few  hours  of  the  solitude  she  had  learned  td 
love  was  allowed  ber^  hei"  thoughts  and  feelings  werd 
expressed  in  some  of  those  little  poemSj  which  shd 
has  since  called  Sonnets  :  but  so  far  were  they  from 
being  intended  for  the  public  eye^  that  her  most  in* 
timatc  friends  never  sa\V  them  till  many  Jxars  aftef- 
.\vands* 

Her  father  had  now  bcerl  dead  some  years,  and 

•IWr*  Smith's  father  died  in  1 7.76  $  an  irreparable  los§ 

4o  her,  ,towarcls  whom  he  had  always  expressed  par-^ 

iicular  affection^  and  of  whom  his  opinion  was  sucb^ 

that  he  appointed  her,  with  his  \vidovV  and  his  son^ 

eyiietutiix  to  his  will  *,  a.  measure  which  her  being  A 

.  tfeifc  rendered  ineffectual  as  to  any  present  power. 

.i  fciis  will/ though  fortunately  it  provided  for  all  het* 

.  feitildreri  then  born^  was  complex  and  t;onfUsed  }  and 

the 
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ilie  trustees^  who  were  also  appointed^  refusing  to 
^ct,  great  inconvenience  ensued^  and  whoever  wag. 
to  blamei  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  children^  now  nine  in 
number^  were  finally  the  victims. 

In  1782,  Mr.  Smith  served  the  oj^ce  ofSherifi* 
for  the  county  of  Southampton.  .  In  the  following 
year  came  a  reverse  of  fortune,  which^  though  she 
bad  expected^  and  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  averts, 
yet  it  demanded  the  utmost  fortitude,  aided  by  the 
tender  affection  which  she  had  for  her  children,  to 
keep  her  from  sinking  under  it.     On  a  subject  of  so 
much  delicacy  it  would  be  improper  to  dwell :  those 
whp  witnessed  Mrs.  Smith's  conduct,  both  while  ahe 
apprehended  the  evils  that  now  overtook  her,  or  while 
she  suffered  under  them,  can  alone  do  her  justice,  ot 
can  judge,  at  least  as  far  as  a  single  instance  goes, 
whether  the  mind  which  feels  the  enthusiasm  of 
poetry,  and  can  indulge  in  the  visionary  regions  o^ 
romance,  is  always  so  enervated  as  to  be  unfitted  for 
the  more  arduous  tasks  and  severer  trials  of  human 
life.    Neither  the  fears  of  entering  into  scenes  of  ca- 
lamity, nor  of  suffering  in  her  health,  already  weak* 
ened,  prevented  her  from  partaking  the  lot  of  her 
husband,  with  whom  she  passed  thb  greater  part  of 
seveti  months  in  legal  confinement^  and  whose  release 
was,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  obtained  chiefly  by  her 
indefatigable  exertions.     But  during    this    period 
some  of  her  hours  werie  spent  at  the  house  in  Hamp**- 
shire,  which  was  now  to  be  sold,  Undet  such  circum- 
stances as  those  who,  ih  thdt  sad  hour,  deserted  her, 
are  now  as  unwilling  to  hear  of  as  she  is  to  relate  them* 
1800-1801  E  What 
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What  were  then  her  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  »uffl- 
iner  friends,  who  so  Kttte  a  time  before  bad  co^irtcd* 
her  acquaintance,  and  delighted  in  her  company  !— 
Of  her  relations,  her  brother  only  never  for  a  moment* 
i-efexed  in  his  tenderness  and  attention  towards  her, 
ot  in  such  acts  of  friendfihip  as  he  had  tho  power  of 
performing  towards  her  husband.  It  was  the  expe- 
rience she  acquired  during  these  seven  months  of 
the  chicanety  of  law ^  and  the  turpitude  of  many  ofits^ 
frofessors,  that,  %vere  it  proper  to  enter  into  the  detail^ 
ibquld  fully  justify  those  indignant  feelings^  which^  on 
various  occasiom,  she^  has  tmt  hesitated  to  express. 

It  was  during  this  period  too,  that,  sharing  the 
imprisonment  of  her  husband,  she  was  first  induced' 
to  turn  her  thoughts  towards  the  press,  and  to  try 
whether  pecuniary^  advantage  could  not  be  obtained 
\y  printing  those  little  pieces  of  poetry  which  she  had 
composed  in  her  walks,  (often  accompanied  by  her 
children)  and  of  which  only  a  few  bad  been  seen  by 
one  or  two  of  her  most  intimate  friends.  To  her 
children  the  27th  sonnet*  particularly  alludes. 

*  AsLthis  has  npiore  thai^oace.be^i\pV&^5|4  a^d  lately  appeared, 
ma  newspaper  with,  th?  i^mcof  a  person  who  calls  himself  the. 
Reverend  Mr.  Something,  amicxed  to  it,'it  is  printed  here  as  it^was 
first  written^  about  the  year  1781. 

Sighing  I  see  yon  little  group  at  play. 

By  sorrow  yet  untouch'd,  unfaiiut  by«  car9 ; 
\¥hile  froei and  sppr^v^ t^e^  ^P^}^T  tP^day 

Contf nty  a^d  careless  of  to-oiorfpw's  fare* 
O^  happy  age !— w^hen  Hope  s  unclouded  ray 

Lights  their  green  path,  and  prompts  their  simple  mlrtb ; 
E-cr  yet  they  feel  the  thorns  t^t  lurlqnglay. 
To-  wound  the  wretched  pilgrims  of  the  eaf^^ 

Making 


tt  occurred  to  hefi  that  these  produetfon?  of  her 

talents  mighty  m  the  reverse  of  her  fortun^^  be  tnade 

to  afFofd  apeetiniary  resonrce  :  uoder  this  idea,  she 

transcribed  (b»rteew  or  fifteen  sotitiets^  whieb  sh« 

Was  induced,  by  his*  reputation  as^  a  pufclfsbeirJn  the 

feshionable  worMj  to  offer  personally  to  Mr.  Dod^*- 

tey,  in  Pall-M&ll.    This  gentleman's  reception  ofbtir, 

which  impressed  itself  on  hermenwiy,  was  by* no 

means  IHte^al  or  flattering.    Sligfaftlyregarding'tbd 

mannseript,  be  assnred  her  that  for  snob  thingstbere 

Was  no  sale;  that  the  publ^ie  b£rd  been  satiated  witli 

shepherds  and*  shepherdesSesy  and  that  he  mdst  d^ 

eKne  oiFering  mcftiey  for  the  manuseripti    To  this  he 

ftdtled  whimsiealfy,  that  he  should  not  objedt  to  print 

the  poems'^wben,  should 'any  profit  arise^  be  m^t 

t^ke"  it  for  bis  painsy  and^  sfabnld  there  be  non^  tbiere 

wmild  be  no  great  b»rm  d6ne.    tiffs.'  Smithy  as  ttidy 

be  ^opposed,  teftlsed'  this  generous  proposal,  and.  re-^ 

lurned^to  her  meldfiebriy  abode>  sn^iently  diseouii 

tagtd  with  her  first  literary  adventure. 

Her  brother  then  desired'  he  might  Dry  Messrs. 
t)illy^.  in  the  Poultry,  frtim  whom  there  was  reason 
to.  expect  greater  Itbei'dUty;:  but  ooeof  those^  genr^ 
tlemeny  having  perused  one  or  two  of  the  So^m^ 
declared  he  bad*  no  opinion  of  their  success,  and 

wholy  declined  any  treaty  respecting  them. 

«■  ■    '       '  ■  ■  ■  .  ■       ■    •>  ^^ 

Making  them  rue  the  hour  that  gave  theih  birth. 
And  threw  them  oir  a  world  so  full  of  pain. 

Where  prosperow  folly  treadlion  patient  "wortify 
Axidy  to  diaf 'pHde;  misfbrttne  pleads  id-  vain  1 ' 

Ah'i  fortheiffdturefatchow  many  fears  *" 

Oppress  my  heart,*  and  ffll  mhw  eyci'with'  tetrs. 

E  2  Thtt§ 
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Thus  repulsed,  Mrs.  Smitk  addressed  herself, 
through  the  interposition  of  an  acquaintance,  to  Mr, 
Hayley,  then  known  to  her  only  by  name,  though'  he 
resided  within  seven  miles  of  her  father*s  house  in 
Sussex,  and  had  long  been  considered  as  an  author 
of  great  celebrity.  This  gentleman,  who  doubtless 
appreciated  the  productions  offered  to  his  perusal 
>vith  the  taste  of  a  poet,  did  credit  to  himself  by  al- 
lowing his  name  to  be  used  by  the  writer  in  a  dedi- 
cation. With  this  encouragement  Mrs.  Smith  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Dadsley,  and  agreed  with  him  for  the 
publication  of  the  poems  on  her  own  account.  The 
immediate  success  of  the  thin  quarto  edition  more 
than  justified  its  author's  confidence;  a  second  edition 
was  soon  called  for ;  while  the  profits  of  the  work,  in 
its  progress,  relieved  the  writer  from  those  solicitudes 
for  her  children  which  had  weighed  dowq  her  spi- 
rits, and  enabled  her  to  look  fqrward  with  fortitude 
to' the  period  which  should  disembarrass  their  father's 
affairs.* 

•  The  popularity  of  tTiese  exquisite  little  poems,  which  have 
passed  through  numerous  editions,  sufficiently  testifies  th6ir  merit : 
while  the  imagination  is  gratifkd  and  delighted  'by  the  rich  poedc 
imagery  with  which  they  abound,,  their  melody,  feeling  and 
pathos  touch  the  heart,  awaken  its  sympathies,  and.  seize  on  its 
affections.  The  character  and  situation  of  the  author  are,  in*  the 
three  following  sontiets,  described  in  a  manner  too  appropriate 
and  affecting  to  require  an  apology  for  their  insertion*  ' 

SONNET  I. 

The  partial  Muse  bias,  from  niy  earliest  hours, 
SihiPd  on  the  rugged  path  I'm  doomed  to  tread ; 

And  still,  with  sportive  hand,  has  snatch'd  wild  flowers^ 
To  weave  fantastic  garlands  for  my  head : 
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Whatever  satisfaction  Mrs.  Smith  derived  from 
the^  success  of  her  first  literary  adventure,  and  the 
public  appreciation  of  her  talents,  her  situation  al- 
lowed her  no  leisure  for  their  culture :  entangled  in 
legal  perplexities,  and  occupied  with  cares  for  her 
family,  her  hours  were  consumed  in  labours  and  soli-^  • 

citudes  but  little  favourable  to  the  muse. 

By  this  time  an  arrangement  was  made  though  the 

Bat  far,  far  happier  is  the  lot  of  those 

Who  never  learn 'd  her  dear  delusive  art ; 
Which,  while  it  decks  the  head  with  ixia^iy  a  rose^ 

Reserves^he  thorn  to  fester  in  the  heart.  \ 

For  still  ishe  bids  soft  Pity's  melting  eye 

Stream  o'er  the  ills  she  knows  not  to  remove. 
Points  every  pang,  and  deepens  every  sigh 

Of  mourning  friendship,  or  unhappy  Idvc. 
Ah  !  then  how  dear  the  Muse's  favours  cost. 
If  those  pa;nt  sorrow  best,— who  feel  it  most. 

SONNET  X^VJI, 
To  Fanofm 
Thee,  Queen  of  Shadows ! — shall  I  still  invoke, 
*  Still  love  the  scenes  thy  sportive  pencil  drew. 
When  on  mine  eyes  the  early  radiance  broke. 

Which  shew'd  the  beauteous  rather  than  the  true ! 
Al^ !'  long  since  those  glowing  dnts  are  dead, 
And  now  'tis  thi^e  in  darkest  hues  to  dress 
The  spot  where  pale  Experience  hangs  her  head^ 

O'er  the  sad  grave  of  murder 'd  Happiness ! 
Thro'  thy  false  medium,  then,  no  longer  view'd, 
May  fancied  pain  and  fancied  pleasure  fly ; 
^^n4  I,  as  frooi  me  all  thy  dreams  depart, 
Pc  to  my  way  ward  destiny  subdued ; 
Nor  seek  perfection  with  a  poet's  eye. 
Nor  suffer  anguish  with  a  poet's  heart. 

Eft  ' SONNET 
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iotei^xmtion  of  fi  court '  pf  law.  The  eitate  end  cP* 
fectsof^.elder  Mr*  Smid)  were , put  ioto  trust,  an4 
Mr. Smith's  Fe^tioos  coiisented  to  hvB  being. libe- 
Ttited.  Their- name?,  as  well  as  of  the  trusteps  intq 
wbpse'ban^s  the  property  nQw  passi^,  are  purposely 
omitted. 

After  a  d.iy  of  rexpesiivc  ifatigu<5,  which  had  -sucr 
oe^ded  toithe  rposit  cruel  solicitudes,  Mr9.  Smith  a( 
length.experienced  the  satisfaction,  .(the  deed  of  trust 
having  been  signed)  of  beholding  her  husband  freed 
from  hk  ppnfinement,  and  accompanied  Iiiru  imme- 
diately into  Sussex,   where  their  family   remained 

-^i'  .-n    .,.        II    '      .  I  ».    ■     ■  'I  m.        ..■■„■■■-■  1.^  II  I   ......  .1.1  .,-..  M  ,       ,  p        .  ^ 

SONNET  XLII. 

Copiposed  t^jmg  a  Walk  on  the  Dffwnt^  in  No'oenibery  \7^7* 

The  dark  and  pillowy  cloudy  tl^c  sallow  treesy 

Seem  o'er  the  n^insof  the  ycarto  niourn; 
And,  pold  4pd  M^P^?  the  incpostapt  brees^e 

Sobs  thro'  the  falling  leaves  and  wither'd  fern. 
O'er  the  tall  brow  pf  yonder  chalky  l^oum. 

The;  evening  shades  their  gather'd  darkness  flipg. 
While,  by  thp  lingering  light^  I  scarce  dispern 

The  fhTieking  night-jar*  sail  on  heavy  wing. 
Ah !  yet  aiittle — ^and  propitious  Spiring, 

JPro\^n'4  lylth  fresh  flowers,  shal|  wake  the;  woodland 
strain  \ 
Put  no  g^y  phange  revolyipg  reasons  bring. 

To  ea}!  forth  pleasure  from  the  sou|  of  pain ; 
^{d  syren  Hope  resume  hec  long  lost  part. 
And  chace  the  TpHure  Care— that  feeds  upon  the;  heart. 

*  The  night-j^r^  or  night-haw|;,  or  fern  owl,  less  (ban  a  rook^ 
is  frequently  seen  pf  an  evening  on  the  powns.  It  has  a  short 
heavy  flight,  then  rests  on  the  ground^  and  again,  uttering  a 
mournful  cry,  flits  before  the  traveller^  \o  whom  its  appearance  i^ 
supposed  by  the  peasants  to  portend  misfortune. 

under 
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tinder  thfe  care  of  their  iHaftemal  toicJe    H<r  seifsa- 
lions  on  this  occasion  are  thus  described  in  a  lettar 

to  a  friend  :-r— 

"  It  was  on  the  2d  day  of  July  that  we  commenced 
our  journey.  For  more  than  a  |Donth  I  hod  shared 
the  restraint  of  my  husband,  in  a  prison,  amidst 
scenes  of  misery,  of  vice,  and  even  of  terror.  Two 
attempts  had,  since  my  last  residence  among  them^ 
been  made  by  the  prisoners  to  procure  their  h'bera- 
tion,  by  blowing  up  the  walls  of  the  house.  Through- 
out the  night  appointed  for  this  enterprize,  I  remain- 
ed dressed,  watching  at  the  window,  and  tjxpecting 
every  moment  to  witness  contention  Bnd  bloodshed, 
or,  ^jerhaps,  be  overwhelmed  by  the  projected  explo- 
sion. After  such  scenes^  and  such  apprehensions, 
how  deliciously  soothing  to  my  wearied  ^irits  was 
the  soft,  pure  air  of  the  summer's  moroiisg,  breathing 
over  the  dewy  grass,  as  (liaving  slept  one  night  on 
the  road)  we  passed  over  the  heaths  of  Surrey  1  My 
native  hills  at  length  burat  upon  my  view^— f  beheld 
once  more  the  fields  where  I  had  passed  nEiy  h^pielt 
days,  and,  amidst  the  perfumed  turf  with  ^hieh  one 
of  those  fields  was. strewn,  perceived,  with  d^ligbl:, 
the  beloved  groupe,  from  whom  I  bad  been  solpi^ 
divided,  and  for  whose  fate  my  afiecti<ms  were  eVer 
anxious.  The  transports  of  this  meeting  were  teo 
much  for  my  teliafuSted  spirit*.  Aftef  all  fny  suftefr 
ings  I  began  to  hope  1  riiight  taste  content,  or  expe- 
rience at  le^fst  a  respite  from  cafemityJ*'* 

__  ' -•♦ "-  t  •  •"  "^ •••  • —  ■••••••  '  ••  - 

*  However  ^ftdOEOUtitbly  a  ^tght  of  this  letttriias  been  obtained, 
lui  apology  is  yet  peiliiqps  djue  to  the  wtittr  "idr  its  mwitfoa. 

.E4  This 
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This  Interval  of  joy  and  hope  appears  to  have  beeii 
transientr-p 

*f  A  ^pot  of  azure,  in  a  cloudy  sky, 
A  suiuiy  Maiid,  in  a  stormy  main,''* 

Inured  to  disappointment,  she  endeavoured  tp 
arm  herself  with  patience ;  the  consciousness  of  merit 
and  rectitude  is,  in  some  degree,  its  own  reward: 
her  children,  whose  number  was  now  likely  tp  receive 
an^  increase,  inspired  with  fortitude  their  unhappy 
mother,  for  whom  new  and  accumulated  misfortunes 
were  yet  in  store. 

To  a  friend  they  were  again  indebted  for  persecu- 
tion ;  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  Mr.  Smith,  so  re- 
cently acquired,  an  immediate  retreat  to  the  Conti- 
nent became  necessary  :  thither,  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  was  attended  by  his  wife.  The  presence 
of  Mrs.  Smith  being  requisite  in  England,  she  re? 
mained  only  one  day  with  her  husband  at  Dieppe, 
whence  shf  returned  in  the  same  packet,  and  was  at 
borne  beforp  her  absence  had  been  percejvpd.  All 
her  efforts  ^pre  now  to  be  renewed,  and  another  in- 
terval of  inelancholy  tp  be  pndured,  while,  in  cir- 
camstancej^  ^hich  rendered  her  exertions  both  ha- 
zardous and  painful,  she  sought  tp  arrange  their  per- 
plexed afF^irs.     Her  negociations  proving  fruitless, 

*  Scott's  Ppems.— rpr,  as  is  still  more  elegantly  e^^pressed  b|y 
Mrs.  Smitb  in  ber  Sonnet  on  the  Exile— 

And  if  a  flattering  clovid  appears  tq  sheip^, 
XhfB  fancied  semblance  of  a'  distant  soil,    . 
^  Then  melt9  aw^y-^anew  his  spirits  fail, 

WbiU;  the  hst  hc^e  bpt  aggiavat^  bis  wo^  I    . 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Smith  was  compelled  to  remain  abmad^  where, 
becoming  acquainted  with  some  English  gentlemen, 
he  was  persuaded  to  hire  a  large  hot  comfortless  cba* 
teau,*  in  Upper  Normandy,  theresidence^  some  time 
before^  of  a  Scottish  nobleman  and  his  brothers.  The 
furniture  was  purchased  at  five  times  its  value,  and 
thither  was  Mrs.  Smith,  with  her  children,  directed 
to  repair. 

Of  this  expedition  she  thus  writes^  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend : — 

"  My  voyage  was  without  accident ;  but  of  my 
subsequent  journey,  in  a  dark  night  of  October, 
through  the  dismal  hollows  and  almost  impassable 
chasms  of  a  Norman  cross-road,  I  could  give  a  most  | 

tremendous  account.  My  children,  fatigued  almost 
to  death,  harassed  by  sea-sickness,  and  astonished  at 
the  strange  noises  of  the  French  postillions,  whose 
language  they  did  not  understand,  crept  close  to  me, 
while  I  carefully  suppressed  the  doubts  I  entertained 
whether  it  were  possible  for  us  to  reach,  without 
some  fatal  accident,  the  place  of  our  destination. 
In  the  situation  I  then  was,  it  was  little  short  of  a 
miracle  that  my  constitution  resisted,  nqt  merely  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey,  with  so  many  little  beings 
clinging  about  me,  (the  youngest,  whom  I  bore  in 
jny  arms,  scarce  two  years  old)  but  the  inconvenien- 
cies  that  awdted  my  arrival  at  our  new  abode,  in 
which  no  accommodation  was  prepared  for  my  weary 
charges." 

P  Seat,  pr  maiisionphoase*    - 

In 


In  tbiB  mdmoAohf  ckAc  wis  Mn.  Smi&  •defined 
to  fotnki  dtoh^  «  severe  UraitOR,  mod  a  flcarcity  of 
fad,  which  «fi»ated  tte  tniiNiiefioe  of  die  peosaatry : 
wood  iieiiig  «!;  ^ftuit  fxriod  ffarraed  ia  Normandy,  for 
4he  pnafit  of  the  Sinig*  no  qoafitity  conld  be  pi^- 
ckased  bat  €>f  the  coolraGtoni  at  Dkppe,  which^  at 
Ihe  ^i^ooe  of  twd^^  l^favman  anlos^  amoQtrtsd  al- 
most to  an  absolute  prohibition, 

X^MSe  ciroiinistaiBQes,  witii  otiier  flanrces  of  fatigne 
and  vexation,  the  severity  of  the  weather,  her  deHcste 
And  perilous  »tuatiOEi,  far  advaced  in  her  prcgaaxicy, 
and  at  «  distafioe  from  lall  proper  asaistaoce  and  ac- 
cosomodatiooj  added  to  At  fl)daiic3x>^  refiec^ions 
wfili  which  «be  regarded  the  prabiye  iauieaae  to 
bor  family,  zieaxjy  IxMC  down  her^irits:  posBessod 
w^  tJbe  convicticm  that  she  should  not  survive  the 
approaching  boor,  for  aereral  weeks  Ac  never  pasted 
with  her  children  of  an  cveniag  widxxit  a  presi^ 
that  ihcy  shoold  moot  no  more.  Bat — ^  God  tem- 
pers the  wind  to  the  shorn  Iamb  ;^— -the  period  so 
■Mich  dreaded  passed  over  in  safety,  and  anotlrerson 
was  added  to  the  Amily^  Mrs.  Smath  recovered  more 
fipeedily  from  her  oonfinenieot  than  in  the  days  of  her 
prosperity  and  indulgeooe ;  hardsh^  and  eaertbo  had 
pGasibly  streiigtbraied  her  fi'iaie^  it  is  ^  when  the 
aund^fi  fi^ee  that  the  body^s  delicale.^"  In  the  midst 
<if  dqarivatioas,  to  which  llhcy  had  been  hot  little  ac- 
casloaaed,  and  ioccnsveniencaes  of  various  hinds,  the 
whole  family,  in  their  forldra  abode,  o^fltiiraed  to 
enjoy  anintemipteJ  health. 

Bat  this  advantage,  whether  derived  from  a  life 

of 


Df  hardy  aotivity^  or^rom  (the  sahibr%  of  4h&cliiBata^ 
did  ncrt  compensrte  ibr  the  OM^eseive  expences  at^ 
teodimg  on  -their  insulated  situation  ^  while  nwff 
other  circamstfinces  combined  to  convince  thesi  ^^f 
jtbe  expediency  of  Mrs,  Smith's  return  to  England 
With  her  family. 

Having  sent  before  her  the  thr^e  eldest  boys^  Mm, 
J5mith»  4ivitb  aeven  schiidrc^j  the  youngest  BCBroeif 
Iwo  manthstold,  prepared  to  follow :  the  family  wem 
to  depeaad  for  auppoct  qq  the  esiertionsof  the  mother, 
yvho  was  likewise  changed  with  the  »egO(»ation  «f 
her  htufiband's  ai&irs.    Her  efforts  to  procure  hie  re-, 
^uiin  proved  not  unsoceessful ;  many  ivedcs  bad  Aot 
^lapsed  before  they  once  more  found  theaselv^  to- 
gether at  the  house  in  Sussex.    This  situation  prav^ 
ing  too  ^ypensive,  they  reqfiOKed  to  the  old  foxn'Ay 
)>oufie  of  the  Mills,  at  Woolbedir^g,  a  village  onq^ 
the  residence  of  Otway.    It  was  there  the  26th  Son- 
net,  ^f  To  the  River  Avon/'  was  written,    But-cala- 
niity  of  a  natujre  which  no  exertions  could  averts  and 
the  «$ea&e  of  which  nothing  could  assuage,  still  pur- 
sued her  I,'  Not  long  after  her  ^eldest  <6on  had  left  her 
to  go  out  as  a  writer  to  Bengal,  a  fatal  fever  deprived 
hct  9ko  of  the  second,  after  osAy  a  few  hours  iJJaess ; 
M^d  all  jbheothens  were  affected  by  the  same  dreadful 
(distemper,  which  ^nearly  cost  the  lives  of  two  of  them. 
This  additional  distress  was,  however,  to  be  conte»d- 
jed  with :  a  part  of  it  mi^ht,  she  thought,  be  dlle« 
yiatad,  by  having  again  irecowse  to  her  pen;  but 
4istriL|sting  her  powers  in  the  cooipQsiition  of  original 
prose^  she  hazaided  the  trwsiata<Hi  of  ^  httk  French 

novel, 
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mordf  written  by  the  Abbe  Pirevost^  which  she  had 
begun  as  an  exercise  in  Normandy.  This  peHbrm* 
ance  was^  without  a  name,  sold  fat  a  very  small  sum, 
•when  the  translate  applied  herself  to  the  selection 
of  cxtraonTinary  stories,  from  authenticated  trials,  as 
recorded  in  a  set  of  books,  in  old  French,  entitled, 
Ijes  Causes  CSlSbres.  Hiis  work,  published  under 
the  title  of  The  Romance  of  Real  life,  for  which  an 
focon«deraUc  compensation  was  obtained,  cost  the 
fran^ator  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  aggravated  by  the 
ckcumstances  under  which  it  was  executed. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  speak  with  requisite  ddicacy  of 
persons  yet  living,  that  particulars  are  avoided ;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  Mr.  Smith  again  going 
abroad,  she  resided  with  her  children  in  a  small  cot- 
tage, in  another  part  of  Sussex,  where,  her  time  being 
less  interrupted,  she*  enlarged,  with  many  beautiful 
additions,  the  collection  of  small  poems,  which,  under 
the  title  of  Elegiac  Sonnets,  were  published,  for  the 
third  time,  embellished  with  plates,  by  subscription. 
Tbk%  mode  of  publication,  to  which  the  assent  of  the 
author  had  been  with  difficulty  procured,  must,  to  a 
delicate  and  independent  spirit,  be  ever  repugnant : 
on  such  a  ^irit  the  most  humiliating  pangs  are  in- 
flicted by  the  vulgar  pride  of  wealth,  and  the  osteo- 
tatioo  of  patronage.  If,  from  this  painful  experience, 
Mr&  Smith,  in  some  instances,  was  not  exempted,  in 
otbem  she  tasted  the  sweetness,  so  affecting  toa  sen- 
aiUc  heart,  of  recetving  obligations,  the  valqe  of  which 
mm  eahaoced  a  thoosand^fold  by  the  grace  and  kind- 
with  which  they  were  conferred. 

It 
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.  It  was  during  ber  residence  in  this  cottage  that,  ia 
the.  coarse  of  about  eight  months,  she  composed  the 
novel  of  Emmeline  ;  which  was  followed,  in  about  a- 
twelvemoqth^  by  Ethelinde,  or  the  Recluse  of  the 
Lakes.  While  she  was  engaged  in  this  interestioj; 
work,  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  bar 
peaceful  abode^  apdpf  making  new  attempts  to  settle 
those  affajrs,  which  the  persons  employed  to  arrange 
studied  only  how  to  entangle  and  perplex.  Her  ioduft* 
try  alone. enabled  her,  during  this  period,  to  support 
her  family,  for,  of  the  interest  of  her  own  fortune, 
only  a  small  share  remained  aanually  to  her,  ^nd 
even  that  ]^as  irregularly  paid. 
,  Though  no  longer  in  the  absolute  seclusipp  of  ^ 
cottage,  Mrs*  Smith  devoted  herself  entirely  to^  her 
children,  and  to  that  species  of  labour  by  which  she 
could  assist  them  most  effectually.  She  waiS  now  ia 
the  place  of  both  parents  ;  and  while  she  saw  thetn^ 
healthy  and  happy,  her  application  to  the  writing- 
desk  was  rather  a  matter  of  delight  than  of  complaint^ 
though  her  health  began  to  suffer  considerably. 

From  1791  till  1793^,  her  time  was  occupied  in 
preparing  materials,  and  in  the  composition  of  the 
novels  of  Celestina,  Desmond,  and  The  Old  Manor 
House;  thus,  amidst  fictitious  scenes  and  ideal  be« 
ings,  seeking  tp  elude  for  a  while  the  sad  realitiea 
•f  life.  .  ' 

The  penalties  and  discouragements  attending  the 
profession  of  an  author  fall  upon  wpmeh  with  ^ 
double  weight;  to  the  curiosity  of  the  idle  and  the 
envy  of  the  malicious  their  sex  affords  a  peculiar  in«.' 
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aitement^  arraigned,  not  n^crcly  as  writers^  but' as 
immenj  their  characters,  their  conduct,  at>d  even 
lbeii<  personal  endowments',  become  the  subjects  of 
severe'  inquiatloR't  from  the  commofl  allowancesi 
oUimed  by  the  «pecms  in  general^  fiteraty  women 
dppear  on?y  to  be  exempted :  in  dMectthgtiieflr  er^ 
tors  and  exposing  their  finblfcsy  malignant  ingenuity 
k  active  and'  unw€?aried— *vain  wotrid  be  the  hope  to 
shield  themselves  bom^  detraction;  by  the  severest 
prudence^  or  the  most-  entire  seclusion  :  wanton  m^- 
Uce^  in  the  feiliife  of  facts>  amply  supplies  materials 
ferdefemationi  whilfe;  ftom  tfte  angui^  of  won nded 
delicacy,  the  gratification  of  demons  seems  to  be  cx- 
tl-acted.  Besides  her  sharing  as  a  tkeraiy  woman  this 
general  andmo^t  unjust  pcrscculSon,  Mrs.  Snrith  in- 
dividually created  enemieaby  the  zeal  and  pcrseve* 
i»anee  with  which  she  endeavoured  to  obtain  justice 
fcr  her  children,  Of  men*  who  hated  her  in  proportion 
as  they  had  injured  her; 

The  situation  of  Mrs;  Smith  was'  not  Kkely  td 
exempt  her  ftom  these  disadvantages^  to  Which  hdt 
afensibility  rendered  her  peculiarly  vulnerable  t  butiri 
the  respect  and  affection  of  tfie  few  who  had^minds 
to  appreciate  her  talents,  orh^carts  to  sympathise  irt 
her  unmerited  sufferings,  she  wugHt  and  found  con- 
solation. 

But  whatever  was  the  perseverance  or  the  sflccess 
oPlS/lrs.  Smith- a«  an  atttbor^  the  task  she  bad  under-' 
taken  was,  notwithstanding  thcfilml*  tenderness  o^ 
Ker  son  in  India,  more  than  she  could  execute* 
Years  passed  on  J  but  the  persons  entntated  with  the 
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pfoperty  mad^  no  progress  in  difi^mbamsni^f;  tfao 
estate  of  her  eftiidren'l^  grand&ther;  they,  oo  tho 
contrary^  gave  it  up-  to  the  plmider  of  West  India 
agents.  Inti)eeonsequeTil^dt^rBioii'Orberfaroiij9.8he 
lx>st  (be  sdace  and  rewafdldflier l&bouts.  laSeptemi* 
ber  JfQBf  her  third  son^v^^hosepvied  a»aa  enaigniinitho 
twenty-fburth^  regftneii^,  lost>  his^  leg  before  Dankuiu 
Scarcely  had  sbe!earaed  to,  coasideo  with  da}roo»s 
this  aceidicRfr)  when  a  b^avier  cdamity  befeli  bei^ 
in  the  dbatb  ofher  secetid'aad^mosl  beloved  d^tt^ph« 
ter,  who  expired  wfthia  two  yiears^  after  her.  marriage 
to  a  man,  whose  knowledge^  her  worth  rcinder»d  tiM 
fate  of  the  survivor  most  deserving  of  commiseratiQiii 
^*  Kfow  Ibvcly  and  how^bdoved  she  was  (says. her  aff 
dieted'  mother  in  a  letter  to  a  filiend)^  ttiose.  ofiljr 
who  knew  her  cai>tetf.  fo  the  midst  of  perplexity 
and  distress,  till  the  loss  of  my  cfaik},  which  fel' 
like  the  hand  of  death  upon  me,  I  could  yet  ex^it 
tAy  fkculties;  aad^  in  the*  consoiousneas  of  resource 
v^hich  they  afibrd^d'  t0  mo,  experience  a^  seixtiment 
not  dissimifarto  that- of  the  M^dea  of  CorneiUe,  wh9 
replied  to  the  enquiry  of  lier  confidant— ."  wliere  noir 
are  your  refburces  ?-^In  myself t 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  her  daughter,  Mr& 
Smith  was  induced,  by  conftinued  oppression,  ooce 
more  to  repair  to  London,  ii>  the  hope  of  rescuing 
her  children  from  the  handft  of  those  who  had.nmr 
held  their  estate,  sinee  1784^  with  so  little  d^tteotion 
to  their  interest,  that  it  seemed  every  year  to  diounish 
in  value. 

Wearied  2ujd  baffled  by  a^seritocrf  mi<iuitous  pisaf- 
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ceedings^  and  hopdess  of  redress^  she  was  about  to 
relinquish  her  efforts,  and  return  to  her  tamily,  whea 
an  unexpected  event  gave  a  turn  to  their  affairs^ 
The  brother-in-law  of  Mr«  Smith,  the  claims  of  whose 
family  had  been  the  principal  excuse  for  the  detent' 
tion  of  bis  father's  efl^ts,  made  offers  of  accommo<' 
dation,  and  the  compromise  was  too  desirable  to  be 
declined ;  but  in  a  compliance  with  the  terms  as^ 
sistance  was  necessary.     In  this  dilemma  Mrs.  Smith 
stated  the  situation  of  the  business  to  a  nobleman, 
whose  character  derives  lustre  from  the  liberality  of 
his  mind,  rather  than  from  the  accidents  of  fortune 
and  descent.    By  this  gentleman,  to  whose  benevo- 
lence  her  family  had  been  already  indebted,  and  who^ 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  their  oppres* 
sion,  had  made  previous  efforts  for  their  redress,  Mrs. 
Smith  was  enabled  to  avail  herself  of  the  tendered 
proposal.     Artificial  delays  protracted  the  business 
yet  eighteen  months;  it  was  at  length,  with  all  the 
certainty  of  which  West  India  affairs  are  capaWci 
finally  determined,  when  Mrs.  Smith  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  her  children  restored  to  their  rights. 
In  a  business  thus  entangled  and  complicated,  much 
yet  remained  to  be  done,  and  many  years  must  pro- 
bably elapse  before  the  remembrance  or  consequences 
of  past  sufferings  can  be  effaced.     But,  for  the  con- 
sumption of  time,  the  waste  of  powers,  and  the  ra*" 
vages  of  health,  who  can  recompence  the  mother^ 
whose  wounded  spirit  and  broken  constitution  ex* 
cite,  even   now,   in  the  minds  of  her  friends,  the 
most  painful  solicitude  for  her  valuable  life  ?  Who  is 
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he,  that,  w^tb  a  soul  capable  of  sympathy,  or  a  mind 
accessible  to  the  charm  of  genius,  will  refuse  to  join 
in  the  wish,  that  in  the  rectitude  of  her  own  heart, 
in  the  consciousness  of  duties  performed,  in  the  re* 
sources  afforded  by  an  improved  understanding  and 
a  cultivated  taste,  in  the  grateful  tenderness  of  her 
family,  and  the  cordial  af&ction  of  her  friends,  this 
adtpirable  and  unfortunate  woman  may  at  length 
find  her  reward ! 

Beside  the  works  already  described,  Mrs.  Smith  i& 
the  author  of  some  other  novels,  among  which.  The 
Old  Manor  House  holds  a  distinguished  place.  If^ 
in  the  hurry  of  composition,  interrupted  by  distract-* 
ing  cares,  her  style  is  sometimes  negligent,  and  often 
diffuse,  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  a  refinement  of 
taste,  a  feeling,  and  a  delicacy  breathe  through  her 
productions,  which,  by  mpvr^gthe  affections  and  enr 
Imaging  the  sympathy  oCthe,  reader,  eawitc  iitfihn  a. 
lively  and  permanent  interest* 


LIEUT£NANT»GEN£RAI« 

SIR  RALPH  ABERCHOMBr* 

AMONG  the  distinguished  heroes  wfeo  have  Con- 
tribirtcd  to  elevate  the  glory  of  the  British  arms  in 
the  late  eventful  war,  the  actions  of  Abercromby  will 
be  dwelt  upon  with  peculiar  animation  by  the  bisif* 
torian,  and  will  be  regarded  with  pride,  admiratio«u 
and  syxD^gathy  by  the  reader. 

The  ftwJ^  t^  Abercromby  is  very  ancient  and 
iaOO-lSOl-  F  distinguished 
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distinguished  in  North-Britain,  and  possessed  of  an 
estate  hezritig  the  Banoe  name.  The  father  of  Sir 
•Ralph  had  a  numerous  family,  and  according  to  the 
cnstom  of  the  country  which  gave  them  birth,  the 
sons  wefe  destined  for  actiiTe  employments.*  ^  Each 


*  Tiius  we  find  one  of  fhe  brothers  of  Sir  Ralph  brought  up 
to  the  lawy  another  to  maritime  pursuits,  and  two  more  to  a  mi« 
litary  life.     The  senior  filled,  whh  great  reputation  to  his  cha- 
-  racter,  the  honourable  office  of  a  Lord  of  Session,  in  which  he 
*  died.    Tbe  next  brother  entered  into  the  sea^service  of  the  East- 
^  India  Coinpany,  and  made  several  voyages  as  a  commander  of 
one  6f  their  ships,  retiring  from  the  fatigues  of  duty,  with  a  wife 
he  had  married  in  India,  and  with  a  considerable  fortune.     He 
died  in  the  year  1792;  and,  to  the  disappointment  of  his  rela- 
'  tions,  left  almost  the  whole  oflils  property  to  his  lady,  who  was 
.married  soon  after  to  her  sdltcitor,  but  survived  that  connection 
only  a  short  time.    From  the  nature  of  her  will,  the  last  hope  of 
the  Captain's  relations  was  extinguished.     The  Conveyancer  had, 
in  one*  short  trip  to  the  land  oflViatrimoify,  possessed  himself  of 
all  which  the  indefatigable- navigator  had  amassed,  in  his  several 
voyages  across  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.     But  as  no  part  of 
the  family  could  be  said  to  be  in  straitened  circumstances,  this 
unexpected  event  was  Accompanied  with  very  little  regret.      So 
far  as  concei'ned  the  General  himself,  whose  disposition  was  the 
reverse  of  mercenary,  the  transfer  of  his  brother's  property  from 
his  family  did  not  lessen,  in  thfe  smallest  degree,  the   affection  he 
bore  bis  memory.     James,  a  third  brother  of  the  General,  was 
killed  in  Ameiica,  in  the  hard-contested  battle  of  Bunker VhiiU 
He  was  at  the  time  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  32d  foot.      His 
'Surviving  brother'Robfcrt  is  not  behind  him  in  military   rank. 
'  He  is  at  this  tikne  tx>lonel  of  the  75th,  or  Highland  regiment^ 
lately  stationed  at  Bombay,  the  presidency  of  which  derived  sig- 
nal benefits  from  its  Coloners  active  leal  and  approved  skllL 
^jjlis  judicious  and  successful  march  across  a  v^st  extent  of  country^ 
4^  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Seringa- 
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of  the  brothers  in  his  peculiar  profession,  has  been 
ebgaged  in  supporting  the  State,  in  some  one  of  itd 
departments  or  domirtions. 

The  first  commission  born  by  Sir  Ralph  .was  ad 
tornet  dfthe  3d  dragoon  guards,  iritd  Which  h6  eqter* 
td  on  the  23d  May,  \7^$-  He  pbtained  ?  lieutenan- 
ty  in  the  same  regiment  on  tho  igth  February,  17,60; 
ftnd  continued  in  this  corps  till  the  24th  April,  1762^ 
When  he  obtained  a  conlpany  in  the  3d  regiment  of 
horsd.     in  this  regin^ent  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  majqr 
ftnd  lieutenant-colonel  *  to  the  former  on  th6  Cth 
June-,  1779,  ap4  ^0  the. latter  the  igi\i  May,  1773. 
Irt  Novemberj  1780,  he  Was  include^  in  the  list  of 
brevet  colonels^  and  on  the  3d  pf  the  sana6  monthj 
iiextyfear,  was  niadei  colonel  of  the  Xdsd)  or  King*$ 
Irish  Ittfentry,  a  qe)y  raised  regiment,  but  which  be- 
ing reddted  at  the  ^ac^  tit  1783^  the  colonel  wa3 
placed  on  half.pay.    On  the  28th  September,  1787* 
he  was  promoted. to  the^rank  of  major-general,  and 
on  the  17th  Sciptember,  179P,  heobtaiqed  the  com- 
mand of  tlje  69th  regiment  of  foot^  from  which,  in 
Aprils  1792,  he  was  k-emoved  to  an  oldet  corps,  vii2* 
the  6thj  from  which  he  Was  again  removed,  the  6th 
hfoveml>)ifj  I795j  to  the  7  th  regimc;t^  of  dragoons. 

Sir  il^lph  Was  employed  on  the  Continent  soon  aft,et^ 
lh6.  present  ,war  broke  put*     On  the  25th  of  Aprils, 

^ ^— i:— — , ^-,A« ..  ' Mi"  '■' >■' 

jpatam.  In  1792,  may  be  constSered  as  having  tended  to  secufe 
the  East-India  potoes«ion&  in  iht  Carnatic  against  tliat  once  rest-* 
ie$s  and  aspii-ing  prince,  Tippoo Sultan;  and  well  e]CiiLt}^d . him 
td  sucpe^  ^  €Qi^^s^i^der,in,CJ;^Ief  of  (us  Majesty's  and  the  East- 
Ind!^  Company's  forces  in  BengaU 

.  F2  1793i^ 
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1793,  he  had  the  lodal  rank  of  lieutenant-genera! 
conferred  dn  him ;  and,  although  the  ultimate  issue 
•of  those  two  campaigns  afforded  hut  a  small  portion 
of  glory  for  the  most  meritorious  officers  to  emblazon 
their  military  esculchcons  with,  yet  Sir  Ralph  was 
entitled  to  a  full  share.  He  enjoyed  on  all  occasions 
not  only  the  esteem,  but  the  confidence,  of  the  Duke 
of  York. 

fle  domttidrldcd  the  advanced-guard  in  the  action 
dn  the  heights  of  Catcau,  April  l6th,  1794.  The 
Duke  of  York,  in  his  dispatches  relative  to  thisafiair, 
makes  the  following  commetidatory  representation  of 
his  conduct  t  "  I  have  particular  obligations  to  Lieute- 
ftant-general  Sir  William  Erskinc,  as  well  as  to  Major- 
general  Abercromby."  His  Royal  Highness  further 
adds,  in  his  dispatches  of  the  IQth  of  May:  "  The 
abilitil^  and  cootnesi  with  which  Lieutenant-general 
Abercromby  and  Major-general  Fox  conducted  their 
different  corps,  under  these  trying  circumstances, 
require  that  I  should  particularly  notice  them."  The 
Lieutenant-general  was  wounded  at  Nimeguen,  the 
27th  of  October  following. 

No  part  of  the  service  of  this  able  <*fficer  had  ever 
been  so  painfilil  to  him,  or  called  soforcibly  upon  his 
humanity  and  exertion,  as  the  duty  he  performed 
when  the  army  fetrca ted  from  Holland,  in  the  winter 
of  I79'i*'  The  Guards,  as  well  as  all  the  sick,  were 
left  under  his  conduct  and  care,  after  Liieutenant- 
general  Harcoort  had  gone  into  cantonments  behind 
the  Ems.  His  sensihiility  was  as  conspicuous  as  his 
judgment,  in  the  disastrous  march  from  Deventer  to 
'  *  Oldensaal, 
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Oldensaal,  at  which  last  place  his  corps  arrived  on 
the  30tb  and  31st  of  January,  1795.  This  was  the 
first  time  in  the  Genrerars  life,  when  his  talents  could 
not  keep  pace  with  circisnistances  ;  but  the  incessant 
harassing  of  a  victorious  eneniy  on  the  one  hapd ; 
^ad  roads,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  on  tbQ 
other,  adcled  t0  the  difficulty  of  procuring  shelter  for 
the  men,  were  Sufficient  to  depress  the  spirits  of  the 
bravest,  and  leave  the  most  sagacious  mind  without 
resources* 

The  affairs  in  the  West-Indies,  as  left  by  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  had  exhibited  a  less  pleasing  aspect 
since  that  commander's  return  to  England.  The 
French,  after  their  successes  nearer  home,  had  made 
very  considerable,  and  even  unexpected  exertions  to 
recover  their  losses  abroad.  This  object  they  attained 
to  a  certain  degree ;  they  repossessed  themselves  of 
Guadaloupe  ^nd  St.  Lucia,  made  good  a  landing  at 
more  than  one  place  on  the  island  of  Marti nico,  and 
effected  partial  descents,  and  hoisted  the  tri>coIoared 
flag  on  several  forts  in  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent's, 
Grenada,  and  Marie-Galante.  They  possessed  them* 
selves  of  imoiense  booty  from  the  property  of  the 
rioh  emigrants  on  the  several  islands,  bat  especially  on 
that  of  Guadaloupe.  On  this  last  only,  according  to 
the  report  made  by  Fermond  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  the  value  was  estimated  at  the  enor* 

mous  sum  of  1>800  millions  of  livres. 

■ 

To  stop  the  ravages  thus  committing  on  the  British 
allies,  for  such  the  French  emigrants  were  then  cou- 
gidered,  and  to  pheck  the  depredations  on  our  qwq 
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colonies,  ti  fleet  was  fitted  out  in  the  autumn  pf  1795, 
to  convey  a  military  force  to  the  West-Indies,  sqfR- 
fcient  to  answer  the  pecessity  of  the  case.  'J'o  Ge- 
iieral  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  vtijc  giveti  the  charge  of 
the  troops,  and  hp  tvas  Appointed  Commander  in  Chiet" 
bf  the  forces  iq  the  West-Indies.  He  accordingly 
repaired  to  Southampton  on  the  30th  df  August,  1 795^ 
tind  took  charge  of  the  renv:|indcr  pf  the  British 
iroops  that  had  been  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
ofMoira,  Sir  Ralph  was  unfortunately  detained  \x\ 
thk  district  so  lon^  beyond  the  expelled  perio^  of 
his  departure,  that  after  the  trop[5$  ha4  ^s§embled,  and 
wfcfe  embarked,  thp  equinpx  set  in,  and  several  trans- 
ports were  lost  in  end'eaypuririg  to  clear  the  Channel. 
Notwithstanding  these  disasters,  and  in  spite  pf  the 
Jatferiiess  pf  the  sea$ph,  every  exertion  was  iTrddo,  an(| 
the  General,  wiih  his  staff,  &c.  made  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  West-Indies. 

On  his  arrival,  tio  time  w^s  lost  in  fortning  a  plart 
for  the  operations  pf  the  army,  and  as  soori  as  thq 
pcason  permitted,  the  troops  moved  in  every  quarter. 
Qp  the  34tb  of  March,  a  detachment  suddenly  at- 
tacked and  pbtqined  possession  6f  the  island  of  Gre- 
nada. The  General  afterwards  found  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  possession  qf  the  isettleinqnts  of  Deme- 
fara  and  Jssequibo,  in  the  province  of  Surinam,  iq 
3outh-America. 

The  Commandpr  in  Chief  had  vo^^c  tVe  pccessary 
Arrangements  with  the  Admiral  for  convepng  the 
troops  destinpd  for  an  attack  pDoh  the  islan<i  of  St, 
LUeia,   and  the  armament  sailed  oh  t!h6  26th    of 

April. 


April,  The  enemy  ha^  a  gamspiii  in  JVIoi^ije  Fortune 
of  nearly  2000  well-disciplincd  black  troops^  some 
hundred  whites,  ^nd  a  nun;»ber  of  black  people  who 
bad  taken  refuge  in  the  fortress.  In  carrying  th? 
battery  Secbe,  within  a  short  distance,  of  the  works 
of  Morne  Fortune,  the  difficulties  of  approach  were 
found  greater,  from  the  intricate  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, than  were  expected.  The  General  was  obliged 
to  undertake  a  laborious  comn^unication  from  Chop 
Bay  to  that  of  Morne,  by  means  of  a  new  road,  ca- 
pable of  allowing  the  transportation  of  heavy  cannon. 
These  difficulties,  with  n^imerous  other  impediments 
which  the  enemy  threw  in  the  way  of  the  army,  he, 
however,  overcame ;  and  upon  the  evening  of  the 
24th  of  May,  a  suspension  of  arms  was  desired  till 
noon  the  next  day :  a  capitulation  for  the  whole  island 
ensued,  aqd  on  the  a6th  the  garrison,  tp  the  amount 
of  2000  men,  marched  out,  laid  down  their  arma, 
^nd  bepame  prisoners  of  war.  This  capture  was  fol-». 
lowed  by  that  of  Pigeon  Island. 

Brigadier-general  Moore  being  left  ip  quiet  po$- 
{Sf^sion  of  St.  Lucia,  the  General  hastened  the  em-^ 
barkation  o(  the  artillery  and  troops  destined  tp.act 
in  St.  Vipccijt's,  and  by  the  middle  of  June,  every 
part  of  th^t  valuable  island  was  in  the  hands  of  tt^e 
^itish.  troops. 

The  fprtunate  issue  f^  all  these  services  epabled  tl)e 
Comfwndcf  in  Chief  to  visit  Grenada,  where  his  pre- 
^Cffoe  ojay  be  supposed  .to  havi^  contributed  not  a 
little  to  conclude  the  hpstilities  still  carried  op  pnder 
the  orders  of  M?yor-general  NicboHs.  Pedon,  the 
JF  4  celebrated 
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celebrated  chief,  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  was 
not  easily  to  be  overcome ;  his  native  courage  and 
acquired  talents,  added  to  his  fierceness  of  disposition, 
had  drawn  about  him  a  mass  of  force,  partly  volun- 
tary, partly  constrained.  Major-general  Nicholls 
was  ndw  ordered  to  straiten  him  in  his  retreat  as  much 
as  possible,  and  to  grant  him  no  terms  short  of  uncon- 
ditional submission.  The  troops  were  successful  every 
where,  and  nearly  at  the  same  hour,  on  the  morning 
of  the  1  Qth  of  June,  full  possession  was  obtained  of 

'  every  post  on  the  island. 

The  General  having  thus  effected  every  thing 
which  could  be  utidertaken  against  the  French,  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  Spanish  island  of  Trinidad. 
The  arrival  of  part  of  a  new  convoy  from  England 
enabled  him  to  undertake  this  expedition  with  con- 
fidence of  success.  The  precision  with  which  the 
fleet  of  Ships  of  war  and  transports  had  been  assem- 
bled, prevented  the  loss  of  a  moment  when  the  sea- 
Son  for  operations  commenced.  On  the  l6th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1797,  the  fleet  passed  through  the  Bocas,  or 

.'  entrance  into  the  gulpb  of  Paria,  where  the  Spanish 
Admiral,  with  four  ^  o(  the  line,  and  a  frigate, 
were  Found  at  anchor,  under  cover  6f  the  island  of 
Gaspar-Grande,-  which  was  fortified.  The  British 
§<juaclroh  worked  up,  and  came  to  an  anchor  opposite 
to,  and  nearly  within  gun-shot  of  the  Spanish  ships. 

'  The  frigates  «nd  transports  anchored  higher  up  the 
bay.  The  disposition  was  made  for  landing. at  day- 
light next. morning,  and  for  a  general  attack  upon 

'  the  town  and  ships  of  war*    At  two  o'clock  in  the 

*  morning 
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morning  (the  17th),  the  Spanish  squadron  was  per- 
ceived  to  be  on  fire;  tl\e  ships,  exce|it  one  line  of 
battle,  were  all  consumed,  and  that  which  escaped 
the  conflagration  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
boats ;  the  enemy  at  the  same  time  evacuated  this 
quarter  of  the  inland.  The  General's  whole  ^tten- 
tion  was  now  paid  to  the  town.  As  soon,  tHerefore, 
as  the  troops  were  landed,  about  five  hundred  ad- 
vanced to  the  westward  of  it,  .  meeting  but  little 
opposition;  and  before  night  they  were  ma^rs  of 
tbe  town  of  Port  d'Espagne,  and  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, except  two  small  forts.  The  next  mom* 
ing  the  governor,  Don  Chalcon,  capitulated,  and 
the  whole  colony  passed  under  the  dominion  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty. 

^  Thus  far  our  General  had  succeeded  in  fulfilling 
tbe  instructions  of  his  Sovereign.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  the  Spanish  island  of  Porto  Rico,  con- 
cluded bis  campaign  of  1797,  in  the  West-Indies. 

If  nothing  was  gained  to  the  country  by  this  last 
attempt,  no  loss  of  reputation  in  its  military  character 
was  sustained  by  the  failure;  and  indeed  the  manner 
in  which  the  General  was  received' on  his  return  to 
Europe,  testified  the  estimation  in  which  his  military 
talents  were  held  by  tbe  British  government* 

On  the  ad  of  November,  1 766,,  while  on  this  ser- 
vice. Sir  Ralph  (for  he  had  now  been  invested  with  a 
red  ribbon),  was  [M^sented  to.  the  second,  or  North 
British  dragoons,  commonly  called  the  Scots  Greys  l 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  Lieutenant-go. 
vemor.  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  afterwards  stijl  fur- 
ther 
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thcr  rewarded  with  the  more  locrative  gavernmefits 
of  Forts  George  and  Augustus.  On  the  26th  of  Ja- 
naary,  17d7>  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general* 

The  ferment  in  Ireland  threatening  every  day  to 
break  out  into  a  flame,  Sir  Ralph  was  not  allowed  to  . 
remain  long  in  a  state  of  repose.  He  was  fixed  upon 
to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  that  king- 
dom.  He  paid  great  atter^tion  to  the  discipline  of 
the  army,  and  was  anxious  to  restore  to  the  soldiers 
that  reputation  which  had  been  sullied  by  repeated 
acts  o(  licentiousness.  His  declaration  "  that  their 
irregularity  and  insubordination  had  rendered  them 
Inore  formidable  to  their  friends  than  to  their  ene- 
mies," however  trucj  was  deemed  harsh  by  some  who 
neither  considered  the  delicacy  and  responsibility  of 
his  situation,  nor  the  danger  of  military  insubordina- 
tion, by  allowing  disorders  in  any  army,  like  those  he 
complained  of,  to  grow  by  example.  The  General's 
removal,  however,  from  his  command,  was  in  no  re- 
spect the  efftct  of  dissatisfaction  on  either  side,  but 
the  result  of  an  unanimous  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
expedient  and  efficacious  to  unite  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary authority  in  the  same  person^  the  benefits  of 
which  had  been  so  obvious  in  the  dominions  of  the 
east.  In  this  view  of  the  prepedent,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  fix  upon  the  Marquis  Cornwallis. 

From  that  station  he  was  called  to  the  command 
of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  North  Britain,  and  was  soon 
after  employed  under  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  great 
enterpri&:e  against  |iolland,  wbere,  it  was  Ufiiver$aUy 

allQwed, 


allowed,  that  eVfenf  ^ictb^  the  most  cfecisive  could  not 
have  more  conspicuously  proved  the  talents  of  thi$ 
active  and  intelligetrt  genera!,  than  the  conduct  pur-- 
sued  by  him  in  an  afdiioits  struggle  against  the  dif- 
flculties  of  the  ground,  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
inconvenient,  yet  unavoidable  delays,  the  disorderly 
movements  of  the  Russians,  and  the  timid  duplicity 
pf  the  Dutch. 

When  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  send  an  arma* 
fhent  for  the  purpose  of  dispossessing  the  t'rench  of 
Egypt;  the  command  was  given,  with  general  appro- 
bation, to  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  The  fleet  reach- 
ed it$  destination  on  the  1st  of  March,  1801,  but  a 
Janding  was  not  tfPt&tA  at  Aboukir  till  the  8th, 
fvhen  a  severe  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  English 
>vcre  victors. 

On  the  12th  the  Fuencb  n^ade  a  general  attack 
jLipon  our  army  near  Alexandria,  and,  after  hard  fight- 
ing, werp  again  repulsed.  But  the  most  memorable 
battle  vv^s  on  ^be  21  st,  wlifen  the  French  again  at- 
tacked the  Engliish  \ivith  the  greatest  impetuosity. 
The  contest  was  unusually  dbslinate,  but  at  length 
the  Prenph  werq  forced  to  rctrieat.  In  this  conflfct, 
Sir  Ralph  Abe)"crQrpby  received  a  mortal  wound,  ot 
which  he  died  on  the  ^8'th,  and  his  remains  were 
taVen  to  Malta,  and  interred  with  the  greatest  marks 
pf  distinction  ^nd  regret. 

iSir  Ralph  not  only  served  Vs  country  as  a  warrior, 
but  as  a  tcgislfttor.  In  1774  be  was  chosen  represen-^ 
tefive 'of  the -county  of  Kinross,  and  continued  to  sif 
in  the  House  of  Commons  till  ^he  general  election  in 
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17B0.     At  the  general  eleption  in  1796,  Sir  Ralph 
was  ag^in  elected  fibr  that  county. 

But  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  ought  more  imme- 
diately to  be  considered  as  a  soldier.  His  temper 
was  naturally  reserved,  and  be  was  extremely  silerit 
in  mixed  society ;  but  was  never  known  to  betray 
the  least  symptom  of  haughtiness.  Men  of  merit 
bad  easy  access  to  him,  and  when  engaged  in  any 
particular  cnterprize,officel"s  of  talents  seldom  escaped 
his  attention^  His  conduct,  indeed,  through  life, 
appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the  following  v^ 
inarkable  lines  written  by  Frederick  the  Great. 

Dsms  des  honneucs  obscurs  tous  ne  ^reillirez  pas» 
Soldats,  voiis  apprendrez  i  reglr  de  soldats. 


LORD  DORCHESTER. 

THIS  veteran  soldier  is  one  of  the  oldest  officer* 
in  the  British  army.  In  the  list  ofgenerals,  of  which 
he  stands  nearly  at  the  bead,  not  one  can  be  pointed 
out  who  has  seen  more,  or  a  greater  variety  of  service. 

He  is  descended  from  an  ancient  family  residing 
many  ages  at  Carleton,  in  Cumberland,  whence  the 
survivors  removed  into  Ireland  ;  of  the  family,  three 
brothers,  who  espoused  the  Royal  cause  in  the  17th 
century,  lost  their  lives  at  the  battle  of  Marston- 
Moor.  A  fourth,  who  survived  the  restoration,  was 
rewarded  for  his  loyalty  with  the  bishopric  of  Bristol. 
IFrom  this  prelate  his  lordship  is  directly  descended. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  17^2,  and  at  an  early  period 

entered 
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entered  into  the  Guards^  in  which  corps  he  continued 
tintil  the  year  17^^,  ^vben  he  was  promoted  to  be 
Keutenant-colonel  of  the  seventy-second  re^ment. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  seven  years  war,  Im 
professional  knowledge  was  put  to  an  honotmible  test* 
In  1758  he  embarked  with  General  Amherst  for  the 
siege  of  Louisburgh,  where  his  active  exertions  ob» 
tained  htm  considerable  reputation.   In  the.next  year 
he  was  at  the  sie^  of  Quebec,  under  the  immortal 
Wolfe ;  where  his  important  services  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  his  superiors.    He  was  singled  out  as 
a  proper  officer,  to  be  detached  with  an  adequate 
force,  to  secure  a  post  on  the  western  point  of  the 
Isle,  ff Orleans,  a  service  which  he  effectually  per- 
formed.   Some  time  after  h|^  was  again  detached  to 
dislodge  the  French  froxn-Point  au  Tretfipe,  twenty 
miles  distant  from  Quebec,  where  he  was  eqilally  sue* 
ccssful.      .  ^ 

TTie  next  service  in  Which  Colonel  Carleton  wad 
engaged,  was  at  the  siege  of  Belieisle,  where  he  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  brigudier-^eneral,  having  been  ho- 
noured M'iih  that  rank  on  the  spot  on  which  he  re- 
ceived his  first  wound  from  the  enfemy.  The  public 
dispatches  of  General  Hodgson,  who  commanded  on 
this  expedition,  5poke  in  terms  highly  flattering  of 
the  conduct  of  the  brigadier.  » 

In  February,  1702,  tie  was  promoted  to  the. rank 
of  colonel  in  the  army,  and  soon  aftcrwardifi»e  em-^* 
barlfed  for  the  siege  of  the  Havannah.  In  this  ar- 
duous enterprize  our  hero  had  his  full  share  of  ho- 
nouraWfc  toil.    On  the  lOth  of  June  he  vyi»s  detached 

from 
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from  the  OHnp  into  the  woods  between  C^xiraar  and 
the  Moro,  with  a  body  of  h*gbt  iof^iitry  and  gfena- 
diers,  who  invested  the  Moro  Castle;  on  the  IJth, 
he  carried  the  Spanish  redoqht  upon  Moro  Hill,  es- 
tablishing a  post  there ;  but  again  be  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  receive  a  wouqd.  Many  officers,  ho\nr- 
tver,  thought  themselves  fqlly  compensated  for  theses 
accidents,  .and  .for  their  incessant  fatigues*  by  the! 
umplb  sums  of  prize-money  which  they  shared  afler 
their  coivquest. 

The  peace  which  took  place  after  the  end  of  thii 
campaign  interrupted  the  career  of  this  aspiring  sol- 
dier, and  he  remained  several  years  without  any  op- 
portunity of  exerting  his  military  talents.  He  was 
Dot,  however,  altogether  idle ;  when  the  late  General 
Murray  was  recalled  froui  Quebec^  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-governor  of  that  province  j  and  when  it 
Was  determined  that  the  General  should  not  return, 
he  -was  promoted  to  the  govctntnent  in  his  room  ; 
$nd  he  continued  in  this  station  for  many  years,  tti 
IIJTI  he  was  advanced  to. the  rank  of  Major-general 
in  the  army,  and  oppoit^tofl  Colonel  of  the  forty- 
$evepth.regiment  of  foot.  In  addition  to  these  fa- 
vours conferred  on,  him  by  his  $overeign|  he  bad  the 
happiness  to  receive  the,  band  of  Lady  Mary  Howard^ 
•ister  to  the  late  Earl  of  Effingham. 

Whaa  tjjeicpntcst  jbetween  Great  Britain  and  tbd 
Ameriwn  cplpoies  .began  to  wear  a  Serious  aspect, 
thg  Mi«ni?try  called  on  Geper^l  Garleton  for  his  ad- 
vice f.^nd  it  i».}^uppjp?ed:tl?^t  it.^was  upon  his  sv^g* 
|^tioxi^sith^y.bi;9Ught  forwarjd  ^  celebrated. Qiuebec 

BUb 


]Klt.  Duvtng  tbe  agitation  of  tbis  measure  io  the 
House  of  Commons,  tbe  General  was  examined  at  tbe 
bar,  and  bis  evidence  satisfying  botb  sides  of  thb 
House  of  tbe  expediency  of  the  measure^  it  tended 
of  conrse  to  accelerate  its  adoption. 

After  the  passing  of  tbe  Quebec  Bill,  he  imme* 
diately  repaired  tx>  bis  government,'and  had  a  difficult 
task  to  perform.   He  had  few  troops. id  tbe  province, 
and  one  of  the  first  attempts  made  by  tbe  Americans 
was,  with  a  powerful  army,  to  gain  .possession  of  it. 
They  had  jsarprized  Ticonderago  and  Crown  Point. 
General  Carleton  formed  a  plan  for  the  recovery  of 
these  posts;  but  for  want  of  Britjsh  troops,  and  tbe 
cordial  conpperation  of  tthe  Canadians,  bis  <ies]gn 
failed.    The  General  had  also  tbe  mortification  to 
be  defeated  in  the  field,  and  it  was  not  without  great 
di&eulty  and  address  that  he  escaped  in  a  whale-boat 
into  the  town  of  Quebec*     Here  his  energy  of  mind 
became  conspiciaous ;  being  almost  destitute?  of  regu>- 
lar  troops,  lie  trained  the  inbabitants  to  arms,  and 
soon  put  .the  .place  in  $aeb  a  posture  of  dCffeoce  as  to 
defeat  Geiiveral  Montgomery  in  his. attempt  to  storm 
it,  although  that  brave  officer  led  ^he  forlornTiope  in 
{>ers0n*     In  the  first  disc^iaifge  of  a  weiidirefted  fire 
from  the  British  b^attery,  that  intreiprd  American  fell, 
with  a  considerable^  number  of  bis  men.    The  as- 
sailants, thus  dciprivedof  tl^air  gallant  leader,  paused 
hut  did.  not  retreat,  and. they  sustained  a  galling  fire 
for  hftlf.an>bQnrlanger;from  cannon  and  musquetry, 
l>efore4bey;iii1«lly  withdrew  from  tbe  attack.  Quebec 

Vas 
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was  thus  preserved  till  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
from  England. 

As  soon  as  be  had  received  these,  he  drove  the 
enemy  firom  his  province,  and  prepared  to  take  re* 
venge  for  his  previous  disappointments.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Indians  in  the 
English  interest ;  but  from  the  welMcnown  humanity 
of  his  disposition,  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  he 
never  approved  of  the  shocking  enormities  which  they 
perpetrated  when  not  under  his  personal  observation. 
He  advanced  with  a  powerful  army  towards  the  lakes; 
to  obtain  the  complete  command  of  which,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  equip  some  armed  vessels,  which 
had  been  constructed  in  England ;  but  this  work 
took  up  so  much  time,  that  the  season  was  far  ad- 
vanced before  they  were  completed.  When  this  was 
done,  be  immediately  attacked  the  American  flotilla 
on  Lake  Champlain,^  under  the  command  of  General 
Arnold,  and  totally  defeated  it ;  but  the  lateness  of 
the  season  obliged  him  to  abandon  further  operations, 
and  to  return  into  Canada  for  winter  quarttrs. 

It  was  expected  that  Greheral  Carleton  woirld  have* 
been  employed  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved he  declined  so  hazardous  a  service,  with  the 
small  number  of  troops  that  were  allowed.  The  fate 
of  General  Burgoyne,  under  that  foreseen  disadvan^ 
tage,  justified  General  Carleton*8  refusal.  On  Bur- 
goyne's  arrivaJ  to  supersede  him.  General  Carleton 
evinced  no  censurable  jealousy ;  on  the  contrary,  be 
exerted  hioisclf  to  the  utmost,  to  enable  bis  success 

sor 


sor  to  take  the  field  to  advantage.  He  then  resigned 
his  government  to  General  Haldtmand^  and  retarned 
to  England,  where  his  merit,  in  so  ably  and  efiectu^ 
ally  defending  Quebec^  pfocur^d  him  a  red  ribbon* 

In  1781  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Henry 
Qinton  as  Commander  in  Chief  in  America,  and  on 
his  arrival  at  New-York^  be  began  and  completed 
many  excellent  reforms*  He  broke  np  the  band  of 
American  Loyalists,  whosd  conduct  had  giVen  utn^ 
brage  to  the  well-disposed.  He  checked  the  pibftise 
jind  useless  expenditure  of  hioney  in  several  depart-^ 
ments,  and  restrained  the  'rapacity  of  the  commissar 
ries ;  he  has  the  credit  also  of  having  done  every 
thing  In  bis  power  to  soften  the  rigotiirs  of  wdr,  and 
to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  American^.  In  this 
situation  he  continued  tmtil  peace  wad  established 
between  the  two  cpuhtries,  when,  after  an  interview 
tvith  General  Washington,  he  evacuated  New^York^ 
^nd  returned  to  England* 

During  his  residence  in  London,  before  his  last  ap-» 
pointnient,  he  acted  as  One  of  the  commissioners  of 
publid  accounts.  He  retained  the  command  of  thei 
47th  regiment  of  foot  until  .1 790,  when  be  was  pro- 
moted to  that  of  the  15th  dragoons^  which  he  ttovt 
holds. 

it  having  been  resolved  to  put  the  British  posses-  - 
sions  in  North  America  under  the  direction  of  a  Go- 
vernor-general^ Sir  Guy  Carleton,  now  created  Lord 
Dorchester,  was  appointed  to  that  powerful  end  im- 
portant ofRcn,  having  under  his  authority  all  the 
fiofthern  Settlements,  except  Newfoundlatid.    In  thist 
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situation  and  government  he  remained  several  years, 
atill  acquiring  fresh  reputation.* 

Lord  Dorchester  now  resides  in  England,  and  from 
*  his  advanced  age,  it  is  not  probable  he  will  return 
again  to  the  severe  and  inhospitable  climate  of  Ca- 
Bada. 

'  III  a  ^.^g.^ —11 

EARL  StANHOPE. 

CHARLES  Earl  Stanhope,  the  second  son  of 
Philip  the  late  Earl,  by  Grizel  Hamilton,  grand- 
daughter to  Thomas  Earl  of  Haddington,  of  Scotland, 
was  born  August  t,he  3d,  1753.  This  nob\eman  ce- 
lebrated for  his  exertions  and  ardour  in  the  cause  of 
public  liberty,  is  distinguished  also  for  his  descent 
from  ancestors  as  eminent  for  patriotism  as  for  their 
kigh  rank  and  extraordinary  abilities.  It  will  not, 
therefore,  it  is  presumed,  be  unacceptable  to  the  pub- 
lic, if  in  this  place  we  communicate  a  few  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  two  first  Earls  of  this  family. 

James  Eart  Stanhope,  descended  from  a  very  an- 
cient family  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  was  born 
in  1673.  He  entered,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
into  the  army,  and  served  under  King  William  in  the 
war  against  France;  during. which,  and  particularly 

•  The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucalt  Lian'eourt,  during  his  travels  in 
'  North  America,  hud  no  reason  to  be  m  good  humour  with,  the 
Governor-general,  who  prohibited  his  entrant  into  Lower  Ca- 
nada, yet  he  more  than  once  describes  him  as  a  worthy  man,  and 
admits  that  his  administration  has  throughout  been  marked  with 
mildnf ss  and  justice*  See  Travels  in  North  America,  vol.  i,  page 
&46,  bGd., 
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At  the  feiege  of  Namur,  he  distinguished  himself  so 
much  to  ihc  King's  satisfaction,  as  to  receive  from 
his  Majesty  a  company  of  foot,  and  soon  after  a  com- 
mission as  colonel  of  the  33d  regiment.  In  the  war 
which  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
Charles,  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold^  oa 
the  throne  of  Spain,  Colonel  Stanhope,  while  com* 
mandinga  regiment  of  foot  at  Porta  Legra,  in  Portu- 
gal, was  surrounded  by  King  Philip's  army,  and  be 
and  his  whole  regiment  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-general  in 
the  year  1705,  and  in  the  next  campaign  he  gained 
very  considerable  reputation  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Peterborough. 

General  Stanhope  planned  and  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Minorca  in  17O8.  Having  landed  on  the* 
island  about  ten  miles  from  St.  Philip's  fort,  on  the 
26th  of  August,  with  three  thousand  men,  the  Ge- 
neral caused  batteries  to  be  erected,  and  ordered  a 
number  of  arrows  to  be  shot  into  the  place,  to  which 
papers  were  affixed,  written  in  the  Spanish  and  French 
languages,  containing  threats  that  the  whole  garrison 
should  be  sent  to  the  mines  if  they  did  not  imme- 
diately surrender.  The  garrison  consisted  of  sixteen^ 
hundred  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  la  Jonquiere, 
So  artfully  had  General  Stanhope  drawn  up  his  rnen, 
as  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  enemy  with  the  idea 
that  they  were  besieged  by  an  ailny  of  at  least  ten 
thousand  soldiers.  This  stratagem  had  the  desired 
effect.  -On  the  third  day  the  garrison  capitulated, 
and  so  completely  mortified  was  the  Spanish  Gover- 
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nor,  when  he  learned  the  real  number  of  the  be- 
siegers, that  he  threw  himself  out  of  a  window,  in  de- 
spair^ and  was^killed  on  the  spot.  La  Jonquicre  was 
imprisoned  for  life,  and  the  other  French  officers  in- 
curred their  Monarch's  displeasure. 

In  1710,  General  Stanhope  headed  the  allied 
troops,  killed  the  Spanish  commander  with  his  own 
hand,  and  placed  the  victorious  banners  of  England 
upon  the  walls  of  Madrid:  but  before  the  end  ot 
the  same  year  the  General  eiiperienced  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  and  he  together  with  two  thousand  choice 
British  troops  were  made  prisoners  of  war  at  the  small 
town  of  Brihuega.  On  this  account  he  afterwards 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  King  George  the.  First, 
General  Stanhope  was  appointed  one  of  the  princi- 
pal Secretaries  of  State,  and  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council.  He  was  also  employed  in  several 
highly  important  foreign  negpciations.  In  the  year 
1717,  he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  A  short 
time  after  he  had  attained  to  these  distinguished  of- 
fices, he  was  created  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  December,  1718,  Earl  Stanhope 
brought  into  the  House  of  Peers  a  bill  for  the  repeal 
of  some  clauses  in  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
which,  after* a  violent  opposition  from  the  Tory 
Lords  and  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  was,  with  some 
small  alterations,  carried  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  received  the  royal  sanction.  This 
nobleman,  distinguished  as    a   general,  statesman, 

and 
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at^d  senator,  died  in  the  year  1 720,  deeply  regretted 
by  the  King,  whose  favourite  n)inister  he  had  been, 
and  highly  respected  by  the  nation,  for  whose  inte» 
resrs  he  had  ever  manifested  an  indefatigable  and 
truely  disinterested  zeal. 

Lord  Stanhope  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  by  * 
Philip  the  late  Earl,  who,  being  but  seven  years  of 
age,  was,  by  the  will  of  his  father,  confided  to  the 
guardianship  of  Philip  Dormer,  the  celebrated  Earl 
of  Chesterfield.  This  nobleman,  strongly  attached 
to  the  study  of  the  belles-lettres,  and  what  is  usu- 
ally denominated  polite  learning,  conceived  every 
other  species  of  knowledge  of  inferior  or  even  trifling 
value,  and  ahsolutcly  prohibited  his  young  relation 
and  ward  from  the  pursuits  of  mathematical  studies^ 
for  which  he  appeared  to  have  a  natural  and  strong 
bias.  Notwithstanding  this  injunction,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  reflected  no  honour  either  on  the  head 
or  the  heart  of  Lord  Chestetfield,  when  the  young 
Lord  advanced  to  more  mature  years,  he  applied 
himself  to  his  favourite  study  with  so  much  avidity, 
as  to  become  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  the 
age.  His  predilection,  however,  for  the  sciences, 
properly  so  called,<iid  not  prevent  him  from  attain- 
ing the  most  profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  classics.  At  no  very  advanced  period  of  his  life 
he  was  a  complete  master  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  could,  without  the  smallest  hesita- 
tion, repeat  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odysey 
of  Homer  in  the  original  language;  he  diligently 
ppUivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  poets  and  bisto- 
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rians  of  antiquity  through  the  whole  of  his  IWc, 
spending  several  hours  of  each  day  either  in  classical 
reading,  or  in  the  investigation  of  theorems  in  the 
higher  and  more  sublime  branches  of  geonietry. 
Lord  Stanhope  acquired  also  a  complete  knowledge 
of  many  Modern  languages,  in  which  he  could  main- 
tain a  conversation  with  as  much  ease  and  fluency  as 
if  they  had  been  his  vernaculiar  tongue, 

A  person  so  formed  for  the  pursuits  of  literature, 
in  all  its  various  branches,  would,  it  may  be  easily 
supposed,  have  no  great  ambition  to  be  distinguished 
as  a  politician  or  a  statesman.  His  Lordship,  in- 
deed, seldom  attended  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  except  on  occasions  when  he  conceived  him- 
self called  upon  by  the  obligations  of  duty  which  be 
owed  to  his  country.  In  the  year  1742  we  find 
him  in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  when  the  several  'esti- 
mates of  the  expence  occasioned  by  foreign  troops  in 
the  pay  of  Great  Britain  were  taken  into  conside- 
ration. His  Lordship  then,  at  the  close  of  an  elegant 
and  pathetic  speech,  moved  for  an  addres  to  beseech 
and  advise  his  Majesty,  "  that,  in  compassion  to  his 
**  people,  loaded  already  with  such  numerous  and 
"  heavy  taxes,  such  large  and  growing  debts,  and 
^'  greater  annual  expences  than  the  nation  at  any 
"  time  before  had  ever  sustained,  he  wouM  exone- 
*'  rate  his  subjects  of  the  charge  and  burthen  of 
"  those  mercenaries  who  were  taken  into  the  service 
"  last  year  without  the  advice  or  consent  of  Parlia- 
*«  ment."  * 

Earl  Stanhope*s  name  is  likewise  enrolled  among 

those 
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those  of  many  other  patriotic  noblemen  in  several 
protests  against  measures  which  appeared  to  his 
tnind  hostile  tp  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and 
to  the  real  interests  of  public  liberty.  Perhaps  no 
man  ever  lived  who  possessed  sounder  principles^ 
and  a  more  inflexible  integrity  than  his  Lordship. 
It  was  either  in  the  earlier  attempts  made  by  the 
British  administration  to  subjugate  America,  or  on 
the  question  of  the  Middlesex  election,  that  this 
nobleman  travelled  from  Geneva,  where  he  had  resided 
for  several  years,  to  give  his  voice  «against  the  mea- 
sure, and  finding  his  exertions  of  no  avail,  he  soon 
after  returned  to  the  continent,  to  enjoy  domestic 
privacy  among  his  family  and  books.  At  this  period 
bis  Lordship,  whose  dress  always  corresponded  to 
the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  was  once  prevented 
from  going  into  the  House  of  Peers  by  a  door- 
keeper, who  was  unacquainted  with  his  person. 
Lord  Stanhope  persisted  in  endeavouring  to  get  into 
the  House  without  thinking  to  explain  who  he  was ; 
and  the  door-keeper,  determined  also  on  his  part, 
made  use  of  these  words  ;  "  Honest  man,  you  have 
^  no  business  here — Honest  man,  yoM  can  have  no 
•**  business  in  this  f  lace.'* 

In  the  year  1774  Earl  Stanhope  took  his  leave 
of  Geneva,  where  he  had  spent  about  ten  years,  - 
greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  had  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance.  His  Lordship's  exten- 
sive hospitality  and  beneficence  iare  still  remembered 
with  affection  and  gratitude,  not  only  by  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  that  small  republic,  but  by  many  of  his 
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own  countrymen  who  visited  Geneva  in  tbeir  foreigoi 

travels. 

From  ^his  period^  we  believe,  bis  Ix^rdsbip  took 
tut  a  small  share  in  the  public  transactions  of  bis 
country.  He  divided  his  time  between  his  town  rcr 
$iden,ce  and  his  Beat  at  Ch^yening  in  Kent,  devoting 
himself  closely  for  several  hpiirs  in  the  day  to  classical 
^nd  mathematical  studies,  which  had  long  become 
))is  habitual  amusement. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  learning  so  pro- 
found, and  taletijts  so  rare,  should  have  been  applied 
plmpst  entirely  to  his  own  gratification,  and  that  he 
4id  not  consecrate  part  of  bis  time  to  the  publicar 
l^ion  of  the  result  of  thosjB  researches  which  bad  en- 
gaged his  attention  for  more  than  h^lf  a  century. 
To  his  Lordship's  munificcnpc,  however,  the  public 
3re  ipdebtpd  for  the-ppsthi^mous  works  pf  Dr.  Bot 
l?ert  Simspn,  whjph  were  printed  at  his  own  expence, 
and  a  copy  of  whipb  he  spnt  tp  every  learned  society 
ip  Europe,  ^s  well  gs  to  all  the  most  distinguished 
piathematicians  both  pf  bi^own  and  foreign  countries. 
Jt  appears  likewise  that  Dr.  Sjmson  was  indebted  to 
^bi§  npblepian  for  the  pinety-eighlrb  proposition  oi 
JEucIid's  data.  Tp  him  also  thp  public  are  under 
pon^iderable  pbligation^  for  the  mpst  complete  and 
pfiagnificent  edition  of  the  wprks  pf  Archimedes, 
which  were  prepared  fpr  the  press  by  the  learned 
Jo3ephTprpUi,pf  Verpna,  and  printed  in  the  year  179a 
3J;  tjie  Clarendon  press,  Oj^fprd. 

^VQtn  tjie  cifcumstances  q(  many  valuable  works  of 
fcienpe  l^ejng  dedicatpd   \q  liis  l4)rdsbip^  among 
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^hich  VJere  Dodson's  Logarithms,  and  the  third  v»* 
lume  of  Dr.  Priestley's  Experiments  on  Air  and  other 
branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  we  may  infer  that 
he  was  the  liberal  patron  of  several  learned  men. 

Philip  Earl  Stanhope  died  March  7,  1786,  leaving 
behind  him  a  son,  whose  public  character  we  are 
now  to  delineate ;  and  a  widow,  who,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  is  still  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  health 
and  unimpaired  faculties,  and  much  of  whose  time 
is  devoted  to  acts  of  benevolence,  and  to  the  perusal 
of  the  be&t  modern  authors  in  the  English  and  French 
languages.  That  she  may  yet  long  continue  in  the 
exercise  of  these  duties  and  amusements  must  be  the 
prayer  of  all  who  know  hea 

His  Lordship's  eldest  son  Philip,  died  July  6tb, 

17133,  be  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  and  titles  by 

Charles,  the  present  Earl  Stanhope,   who,  when  he 

had  scarcely  attained  to  eight  years  of  age,  was  sent 

to  Eton  school,  where  he  had  not  resided  two  years 

before  the  health  of  his  elder  brother  rendered  a 

cbange  of  climate  expedient,     flis  noble   parents 

30ught  at  Geneva  the  recovery  of  their  son,  of  which 

there  were  no  hopes  if  he  remained  in  England. 

Thither  the  whole  family  repaired,  and  were  scarcely 

settled  in,  perhaps,  the  iinest  situation  in  Europe, 

when  the  death  of  a  beloved  son  damped  their  joys, 

and  forbad  their  tasting  those  delights  which  flattering 

but  deceitful  hope  had  lecj  them  almost  to  anticipate. 

Thus  the  grand  pbject  of  their  journey  was  defeated. 

Conceiving,  however,  the  climate  of  Great  Britain 

Jo  have  been  inauspicious  to  the  rearing  of  one  child, 

the 
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t^  noble  Lord  formed  the  resdution  of  edncating 
his  remaining  heir  in  a  more  southern  country. 
Upon  the  present  venerable  and  learned  M.  le  Sage 
of  Geneva  devolved,  in  a  great  measure,  the  educa- 
tion of  Lord  Mahon^  which  was  the  title  he  succeed* 
ed  to  upon  the  death  of  his  brother.  His  Lordship 
is  frequently  heard  to  mention  the  name  of  his  pre- 
ceptor with  considerable  respect.  He  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  pronounce  M.  le  Sage  the  most  learned 
man  in  Europe;  to  this,  however,  the  public  will 
never  assent,  till  they  are  in  possession  of  more  facts 
than  those  with  which  this  philosopher  has  furnished 
them.* 

During  his  Lordship*s  residence  at  Geneva,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  at  any  time  applied  himself  to 
classical  studies;  and  his  noble  relation,  Lord  Chester- 
field, could  not  conceive  a  meaner  opinion  of  mathe- 
matical learning  than  the  present  Earl  Stanhope  pos- 
sesses for  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  by  the  study 
of  the  dead  languages. 

He  did  not,  however,  waste  his  time  in  indolence, 
nor  consume  it  in  those  fashionable  follies  to  which 
persons  of  his  rank  frequently  think  themselves  al- 
most.exclusively  entitled.     He  was  ever  devoted  to 

♦  M.  Lc  Sage  has,  we  believe,  never  published  any  work  ex- 
cepting a  small  tract,  the  object  of  which  is  to  account  for  the 
cause  of  gravity,  but  which  is  very  far  from  being  a  satisfactory 
folation  of  the  difficulty  in  which  the  subject  is  involved. 

This  tract  was  first  published  in  the  French  or  Berlin  Trans- 
actions, and  afterwards  was  separately  re-printed. 

experimental 
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experimental  philosophy,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen^  be  ivas  the  successful  candidate  for  m  ' 
prize,  offered  by  the  Swedish  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  to  the  person  who  should  produce  the  bestL 
treatise  on  the  structure  of  the  pendulum.  His 
Lordship's  essay  delivered  on  the  occasion  was  writr 
ten  in  the  French  langUHge,  and  was  afterwards  pub*- 
lishcd  in  some  foreign  transactions.  It  has  never 
been  translated  or  printed  in  English. 

Lord  Mahon  distinguished  himself  also  in  a  very 
high  degree  in  a  variety  of  athletic  and  equestriaa 
exercises.  He  enrolled  himself  in  the  Genevois  mi- 
litia, and  became  so  expert  a  marksman,  that  with  m 
rifle-barrdled  gun  he  could,  at  the  proper  distance^ 
hit  any  given  space  of  the  size  of  a  shilling  for  several 
successive  times,  with  almost  undevjating  certainty: 
this  talent  his  Lordship  is  said  still  to  possess. 

Geneva,  at  this  period^  was  very  much  frequented 
by  the  E\jglish  ;  and  though  in  general  they  were  on 
friendly  and  even  sociable  terms  with  the  citizens  of 
that  small  republic,  yet  they  never  were  so  completely 
united  as  at  this  time,  which  was  ascribed  principally 
to  the  popularity  deservedly  enjoyed  by  Earl  Stan- 
hope's family.  No  one  of  our  young  countrymen 
ever  possessed  more,  or  perhaps  even  so  much,  of  the 
confidence  of  the  Genevois  as  Lord  Mahon :  he 
joined  with  alacrity  in  all  their  amusements ;  he  en- 
tered with  spirit  and  zenl  into  all  their  military  exer* 
cises,  and  excelled  most  of  the  natives  in  the  dexterity 
of  the  evolutions ;  and  he  attached  himself  to  what 

was 
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was  esteemed  the  popular  political  party.*     To  aU 
'   this  may  be  added,  the  hospitaUty,  generosity,  and 
benevolence,  uniformly  manifested  to  all  ranks  of 
people  by  the  noble  parents  of  this  young  man. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  no  family  was 
^vcr  more  regretted  than  this  when  they  took  a  final 
ferewell  of  Geneva.  "  I  saw  them,*'  says  Dr.  Moore, 
**  leave  the  place  ;  their  carriage  could  with  diffi- 
*'  culty  move  through  the  multitude  who  were  a&- 
**  sembled  in  the  streets.  >  Numbers  of  the  poorer 
"  sort,  who  had  been  relieved  by  their  secret  charity,' 
*^  unable  longer  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  their  bcr 
**  nefactors,  proclaimed  their  gratitude.  The  young 
•*  gentleman  (Lord  Mahon)  was  obliged  to  come  out 
^*  again  and  again  to  his  old  friends  and  companions, 
**  who  pressed  around  the  coach  to  bid  him  farewell, 
*^  and  express  their  sorrow  for  his  departure,  and 
**  their  wishes  for  his  prosperity.  The  eyes  of  the 
^*  parents  overflowed  with  tears  of  happirress ;  and 
*'  the  whole  family  carried  along  with  them  the  af- 

*  'I'he  following  anecdote,  related  by  Dr.  Moore,  is  generally 
imdcrstood  as  applying  to  Lore}  Mahon : 

••  Walking  (in  Geneva)  one  afternoon  with  a  young  nobleman, 
who  to  a  strong  taste  for  natural  phrlosophy  unites  a  passionate 
acal  for  civil  liberty,  we  passed  near  the  gardens  in  which  one 
of  those  circles  which  support  the  magistracy  assemble.  I  pro- 
posed joining  them:  "  No,"  said  my  Lord  with  indignation, 
•*  I  will  not  go  for  a  moment  into  such  a  society.  I  consider 
^*  tliesc  men  as  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  that  place  as  a 
♦*  focus  for  consuming  freedom." 

iVe  View  of  Smefi/  and  Manmrsi  in  France,  Sf^. 

*^  fections 
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^^  fections  of  the  greater  part,  and  the  esteem  of  all 
"the  citizens.'* 

At  the  general  election  which  happened  in  the 
autumn  of  1774,  we  find  Lord  MahoQ  agab  in  bis 
native  country,  ofFering  himself,  in  conjunction  witfr 
Lord  Mountmorres,  as  candidate  to  represent  the 
city  of  Westminster  in  Parliament.  After  the  poll 
had  been  continued  for  several  days,  the  two  noble 
Lords  declined  the  contest  in  favour  of  their  com^ 
petitors. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  his  Lordship  pub- 
lished a  small  tract,  entitled,  "  Considerations  on  the 
Means  of  preventing  fraudulent  Practices  on  the 
Gold  Coin.**  The  object  of  this  tract  was  to  re- 
commend certain  methods  of  coinage,  by  which  an 
imitation  would  be  rendered  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  even  impossible  to  any  but  the  most  skilful  and 
ifigenious  workmen ;  and  his  Lordship  supposed  it 
would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  such  persons  to  ck- 
'  pose  themselves  to  the  severe  punishments  that  are 
inflicted  upon  people  convicted  of  coining.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  this  opjnion  was  exceedingly 
erroneous,  since  no  set  of  men  in  this  country  ever 
possessed  more  talents  and  ingenuity  thaff  those  who 
have  adopted  the  various  methods  of  forgery  as  the 
means  of  support.  To  the  little  state  of  Geneva, 
where  it  appears  that  this  work  was  written,  and 
where  a  detection  of  public  crimes  was  compara- 
tively easy,  the  reasoning  contained  in  this  work  was 
much  better  adapted  than  ^o  the  metropolis  of  Great 
Britain,  where  men  are  found,  embarking  '^^  ^bese 

fraudulent 
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fraudulent  practices,  who,  with  the  exertion  of  half 
their  talents  and  labour,  might  live  with  the  greatest 
respectability  to  themselves,  and  usefulness  to  their 
country. 

During  the  year  I777j  "Lord  Mahort  instituted  a 
variety  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  best  and  cheapest  methods  of  securing  build- 
ings from  the  effects  of  fire.*  The  plan  adopted  by 
*' '■"'  "'  ■    1 1  ■  11^  I  • ■ « » I. I .  '— 

*  For  a  practical  account  of  the  manner  adopted  by  Lord  Ma- 
lion,  to  secure  buildings  from  damage  by  fire,  we  roust  refer  to 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1778,  or  the  twcntyw 
second  volume  of  Dodslcy's  Annual  Register.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, insert  in  this  place  two  or  three  concluding  paragraphs  of 
his  Lordship's  paper : 

«*  On  the  26th  of  September,  1777,  I  had  the  honour  to  rc- 
**  peat  some  of  my  experiments  before  the  President  and  some  of 
•*  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
•*  men  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Committee  of  City  Lands, 
•*  several  of  the  Foreign  Ministers^  and  a  great  number  of  other 
*•  persons. 

**  The  first  experiment  was  to  fill  the  lower  room  of  a  wooden 
'*  buil<iiog  (which  room  was  about  twenty-six  feet  long  by  six- 
**  teen  \?i^ide)  full  of  shaving^  and  faggots  mixed' with  combiis- 
•*  tibles,  and  to  set  them  all  on  fire.  The  heat  was  so  intense, 
**  that  the  glass  of  the  windows  was  melted  like  so  much  com- 
**  mon  sealing-wax,  and  ran  down  in  drops,  yet  the  flooring 
**  boards  of  that  very  room  were  not  burnt  .through,  nor  was 
•*  one  of  the  side  timbers,  floor  joists,  or  ceiling  joists,  damaged 
**  in  the  smallest  degree;  and  the  persons  who  went  into  the  room, 
**  immediately  oyer  the  room  filled  with  fire,  did  not  perceive  any 
**  111  effects  from  it  whatever,  even  the  floor  of  that  room  being 
•'  perfectly  cool  during  the  enormous  conflagration  immediately 
**  underneath." 

"**  1  then  caused  a  kind  of  wooden  building  of  full  fifty  feet  in 
•*  length,  aiKi  of  three  stories  hi^h  in  the  middle,  to  be  tredcd 
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his  Lordship  may  be  considered  as  an  improvemeat 
upon  Mr.  Hartley's  method  by  means  of  iron  plates, 
both  on  account  oi  its  durability  and  cheapness. 
They  both  depend  on  the  same  principle^  which  i$ 
as  simple  as  it  is  certain  in  its  effects,  viz.  that 
where  there  is  no  current  of  air,  there  can  be  no 
iire :  this  principle  is  well  illustrated  by  means  of 
the  following  fetperiment. 

Take  a  narrow  slip  of  fiaper  about  an  inch  wide^ 
hold  it  very  tight  round  a  common  poker,  so  that  no 
air  can  be  admitted  between*»the  paper  and  poker, 

•*  close  to  one  end  of  the  secured  wooden  house.  I  filled  and 
**  covered  this  building  with  above  eleven  hundred  large  kiln  fag- 
**  gots,  and  several  loads  of  dry  shavings ;  and  I  set  this  pile  on 
**  fire.  The  height  of  the  flame  was  no  less  than  eighty-seven 
•*  feet  perpendicular  from  the  ground,  and  the  grass  upon  the 
**  bank,  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  fctt  from  the  fire,  was  scorched 
**  up ;  yet  the  secured  wooden  building,  contiguous  to  this  vast 
*'  heap  of  fire,  was  not  damaged  in  the  least,  excepting  some 
•*  parts  of  the  outer  coat  of  plaster-work.  This  experiment  was 
'**  intended  to  represent  a  wooden  town  on  fire,  and  to  show  how 
**  effectually  even  a  wooden  bdilding,  if  secured  according  to  my 
**  new  method,  would  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames  on  that  sidc^ 
•'  without  any  assistance  from  fire-engines,  5rc. 

*,*  The  last  experiment  I  made  that  day  was  the  attempting  to 
'<  burn  a  wooden  stair-case,  secured  according  to  my  simple  me* 
**  thod  of  undtr-flooring.  Several  very  large  kiln  faggots  were 
•*  laid  and  kindled  under  the  stair-case  round  the  stairs,  and  upon 
**  the  steps ;  this  wooden  stair-case  notwithstanding  resisted,  as 
*'  if  it  had  been  of  fire-stone,  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  to 
*«  consume  it.  I  have  since  made  five  other  still  stronger  fires 
'*  upon  this  same  stair-case,  'without  having  repaired  it,  having, 
**  moreover,  filled  the  small  space  in  which  this  stair-case  is,  en- 
*•  tirely  with  shavings  and  large  faggots;  but  the  stair-case  is, 
<*  however,  still  standing,  and  is  but  little  damaged.  ^ 

and 
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and  in  that  position  you  may  apply  the  ilame  of  a 
candle  to  the  paper  for  any  length  of  time^  tit^ithout 
the  smallefl  danger  of  setting  it  on  fire.  li^  during 
the  experiment,  the  paper  become  loose,  so  as  to  ad-^ 
mit  the  air  between  it  and  the  iron^  it  will  be  in- 
stantly inflamed. 

The  experiments  made  by  his  Lordship*  at  Cheven- 
ing,  in  Kent,  of  which  there  were  more  than  two 
thousand  witnesses,  were  conducted  on  a  very  ex^ 
tensive  scale,  and  carried  with  them  an  irresistible 
evidence  to  every  spectator.  We  know  upon  good 
authority,  that  in  ah  upper  room  Lord  Mahon,  Mr. 
Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  many  other  per- 
sons, were  enjoying  the  luxury  of  ice-creams  during 
the  time  while  the  most  intense  fire  that  could  be 
made  was  raging  in  the  room  directly  under  it,  and 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  common  wooden  floor 
secured  upon  his  Lordship's  plan. 

About  three  years  since  his  Lordship's  method  w.is 
put  to  the  test  by  a  fire  which  brote  out  in  the  un- 
secured offices  belonging  to  Chevening  House.  Per- 
haps no  fire  ever  raged  with  greater  fury  till  it  ap- 
proached that  part  of  the  building  which  had  been 
made  fife-proof;  and  there  its  progress  was  stopped- 
A  part  of  a  beam  which  exhibits  the  effects  of  the 
securing  composition  is  preserved  at  Chevening ;  the 
other  part  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

It  will  be  proper  fn  this  place  to  mention  somo 
Other  inventions  of  his  Lordship,  which  are  consi^ 

dercdl 


tie;i*e(i  by  hinfi  as  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
practical  art  of  building. 

His  method  of  burning  Iinrte  must  be  first  noticed. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  a  kiln  of  a  structure 
not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  a  wind  furnace.  The 
heat  obtained  in  this  way  is  so  great  as,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  vitrify  the  lime.  Lime  thus  burnt  makes  8 
mortar  much  more  durable  than  that  which  is  com-r 
monly  used,  and  the  hardness  of  which  is  so  great^ 
when  completely  dry,  as  effectually  to  resist  any  point-- 
ed  instrament*  His  Lordship  believes  that  this  mOrtar 
possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  jcement  of  the 
ancients. 

Another  invention  of  whicl^  Lord  Stanhope  bag 
now  had  the  experience  of  twenty  year?,  is  a  method 
of  covering  roofs  with  a  composition  made  of  tar, 
chalk,  and  fine  well-washed  sand.  By  making  use 
of  this  composition  instead  of  slates  or  tiles,  the  roof 
of  the  house  may  be  constructed  almost  fiat,  which 
tenders  the  attic  chambers  in  every  respect  as  good  as 
the  rooms  in  the  other  parts  of  the  house.  Lord 
Stanhope  has  ascertained,  that  on  this  plan  less  tim- 
ber is  used  in  any  given  roof  than  what  is  necessary 
in  the  common  mode  of  building.- 
*  His  Lordship  makes  use  of  a  composition  of  taf 
and  pounded  chalk  for  covering  the  wounds  made  in 
trees  by  the  breaking  of  branches,  &c.  This  is  pro- 
bably far  superior  to  Mr.  Forsyth's  invention,, for 
tvhich  he  received  a  parliamentary  reward. 

In  the  year  J 779,  Lord  Mahon  published  a  thin 
quarto  volume, entitled, ''  Pyincipksof  EUctricity;'  &c. 

J  800- ]  801.  H  This 
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This  publication  was  occasioned  by  the  dispute 
which  at  that  time  engaged  the  attention  c^  the 
principal  electricians  of  this  country,  respecting  the 
best  mode  of  securing  buildings  from  the  effects  of 
lightning.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Nairne  were  the 
chief  opponents  in  the  discussion,  the  fornier  giving 
an  uniform  preference  to  short  conductors  terminat- 
ing in  a  ball ;  and  the  latter  was  a  disciple  of  Dr, 
Franklin,  and  an  advocate  for  long  pointed  conduc- 
tors* >r  The  experiments  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
were  .made  with  a  grand  and  expensive  apparatus^ 
and  the  result  of  the  investigation  was  generally  al* 
lowed  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Franklinean  theory*   . 

Lord  Mahon  avowed  himself  on  that  side  o£  the 
question .  which  Mr.  Nairne  had  espoused,  and  un- 
dertook to  confirm  and  elucidate  the  theory  by  a 
number  of  experiments,  many  of  which  were  new  and 
original.*    An  account   of  these   experiments    his 

•  Bfc   .    ,  I   «  ■   .       .  ■        .        ■       ■  ■  I        ■  ■  I         ..       11  .1        .1  ■      — 

*  **  For  the  sake  of  those  persons  who  care  but  little  about  the 
"  detail  of  the  theory  of  electricity,  but  who,  notwithstanding, 
**  may  be  extremely  interested  in  the  knowledge  of  the  best  method 
«*  of  securing  buildings  againtt  the  damage  of  Hghtning,  his  Lord- 
*•  ship  mentions  the  following  necessai-y  requisites  in  erecting  con- 
<*  ductors.  1.  The  rods  must  be  made  of  such  substances  as  are 
"  in  their  nature  the  best  conductors  of  electricity.  2,  They 
*'  must  be  uninterrupted  and  perfectly  continuous.  3.  They 
"  must  be  of  a  sufficient  thickness,  4.  They  must  be  connected 
•'  with  the  common  stock,  that  is,  with  the  earth  or  nearest  wa- 
•*  ter.  5.  The  upper  extremity  of  theiods  must  be  finely  tapered 
**  and-  as  acutely  pointed  as  possible  :  gold  wires  arc  the  best 
*'  points,  as  they  will  not  rust.  6.  The  rods  must  be  rtrj  prO' 
**  minent,  several  feet  above  the  chimneys.  7  Each  tod  must 
<<  be  carried  in  the  shortest  convenient  direction  &om^  it«  upp^^ 

<i  end 
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Lordship  has  amply  detailed  In  the  work  before  us. 
He  has  also  proved  by  an  elaborate  inatbematical  de- 
monstration, illustrated  by  a  great  vari^y  of  experi- 
ments^ that  the  density  of  an  electrical  atmospbere 
superinduced  upon  any  body,  must  be  inversely  is 
the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  charged  body. 

He  has  likewise  taken  great  pains  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence and  explain  the  nature  of  what  be  denomi- 
nates the  returning -stroke  In  electricity,  which  is  the 
effect  produced  by  the  return  of  the  electric  fire  into 
a  body  from  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  it 
has  been  previously  expelled.  His  Lordship  shews, 
that  men  and  other  animals  may  be  destroyed,  and 
buildings  damaged,  by  an  electrical  returning-stroke 
occasioned  by  a  thunder-cloud,  even  at  the  difitanoc 
oF  two  or  three  miles  or  more  from  the  spot  where 
6uch  persons  or  buildings  are  situated.  This  new 
theory,  advanced  and  published  by  Lord  Mahon  Tn 
the  year  1770?  he  considered  as  completely  establish- 
ed by  the  death  of  James  Lauder,  and  two  horses, 
who  were  instantaneously  killed  in  Scotland  by*  thiB 
effects  of  a  thunder-storm,  which  was  evidently  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  fatal 
accident  happened.  A  very  interesting  account  of 
this  n>elancboly  fact  was  drawn  up  by  Patrick  Bry^ 

•■■ "       "  .        '  "' -■  .1  ■■    ■      ^   I II  ,.    !■  . ..  I t« 

**  end  to  the  common  stock.  8.  There  should  be  no  prominent 
•*  bodies  of  metal  on  the  top  of  the  building  proposed  to  be  se- 
**  cured,  but  such  as  are  connected  with  the  conductor  by  some 
••  proper,  metallic  communication.  9.  There  should  be  a  suffi- 
«*  c\cnt  number  of  these  rods  substantially  erected,  that  is,  the 
«*  number  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  building.*' 

S4:c  Principks  of  Electricity  y  p-  205.  .   , 
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done,  Esq.  and   published  in  the  77  th  vol.  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

A  short  time  after  the  reading  of  Mr.  Brydonc's 
account,  his  I-ordsbip  presented  to  the  Royal  Society 
a  paper  entitled, "  Remarks  on  Mr.  Brydmes  Account 
^^  of  a  remarkahh  Thunderstorm  in  Scotland^''  In 
this  paper  he  endeavours  to  account  for  the  various 
phenomena  observed  during  the  storm ;  he  shews 
that  Lauder's  death  could  not  be  occasioned  by  any 
direct  explosion,  nor  by  that  effect  which  electricians 
denominate  a  lateral  explosion :  and,  after  a  full  ex- 
amination of  the  case,  he  concludes,  that  the  accident 
must  be  attributed  solely  to  the  effect  which  he  had 
in  his  original  work  denominated  the  electrical  rc- 

turning-stroke,* 

■I        <  >  '■         .     ■       .  ■         ■ 

*  "  Wonderful,"  says  his  Lordship,  •*  as  these  combined  factS 
<<  may  appear,  and  uncommon  as  they  certainly  are  in  this  couii- 
•*  try,  they  are,  nevertheless,  easy  to  be  explained  by  means  of 
*'  that  particular  species  of  electrical  shock  which  I  have  distin- 
^*  guished  in  my  Principles  of  Electricity,    (published  in  1779) 
«•  by  the  appellation   of  the  electrical  reiuming*stroke ;    and,   al- 
*^  though  at  the  time  I  wrote  that  treatise,  I  had  it  not  in  my 
^'  power  to  produce  any  instance  of  persons  or  animals  having 
**  been  killed  in  the  very  peculiar  manner  since  related  in  Mr. 
^*  Brydone's  paper,  1  did,  however,  (from  my  experiments  men- 
**  tioned  in  that  book)  venture  to  assert  with  confidence,  that  if 
•  **  persons  be  strongly  superinduced  by  the  electrical  atmosphert 
*•  of  a  cloud,  they  may  (under  circumstances  similar  to  those  ex- 
«*  plained  in  that  treatise)  receive  a  strong  shock,  be  knocked 
'**  down,  or  even  killed,  at  the  instint  that  tht  cloud  discharges 
**  with  an  explosion,  its  electricity ;  whether  the   lightning   falU 
*  near  the  very  place  where  those  persons  are,  or  at  a  very  con- 
•*  »iderablc>  distance  from  that  place,  or  whether  the  cloud  be  pc- 
•*  iitivcly  or  neratlvcly  clcctrifi^i /'    S'w  Fhil.  Trans,  vol.  77. 
:  About 
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'  About  this  period  we  find  Lord  Mahon  taking  a 
very  active  part  with  those  gentlemen  who  were  pur- 
suing measures  in  order  to  obtain  a  Reform  in  the 
Representation  of  the  Commons  .House  of  Par- 
liament, He  was  chosen  one  of  the.  deputies  for  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  Chairman  of  the  Kentish  Com- 
mittee, and  was  on  this  subject  in  the  habit  of  con- 
stant correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wyvill,  one 
of  the  Deputing  for  Yorkshire,  and  the  great  pro- 
moter of  an  object  which^  if  it  had  been  successful* 
might  have  been  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  these* 
kingdoms.*     At  a  county  meeting  held  at  Maid- 

'  '  ■  I  II  III        I  I        !■■  ■     ,  I     I         I  I    111      11  ,  I       ^ 

*  The  following  letter  will  exhibit  the  temper  and  spirit  wfth 
which  his  Lordship  pursued  this  grand  national  object  of  reform  : 

Lfitterjrom  FUcovnt  Mahon  to  the  Revm  C,  Wi/vilU 

llarUif'Streety  Oct,  23,  1780. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  «end  you  herewith  the  unanimous  resolutions 
of  our  Kentish  committee,  which  I  trust  will  meet  with  your  ap- 
probation, and  yrith  that  of  your  respectable  committee  of  the 
county  of  York,  to  whom  I  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  jto 
present  these  resolves. 

Our  committee  wish  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  imneccs" 
sury  procrastination ;  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  truly  anxious  to 
shew,  in  the  most  decided  and  public  manner,  their  high  respect 
for  the  great  and  njeritorious  county  of  York,  and  their  strong 
desire  of  co-operating  with  the  valuable  Sir  George  Saville,  one  of 
their  representatives  in  Parliament,  in  the  promoting  of  the  im- 
portant and  necessary  object  of  equalizing  and  purifying  the  Re- 
presentation, by  adding  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  least  one' 
hundred  county  members. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  < 

MAHON,  Chairman.      .   . 

P.  S.  We  shall  certamly  be  very«trofjg  in  thie  »cw  Parliament; 

H  3  ^ov 
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ftone,  his  Lordship  moved,  *^  That  it  be  strongly 
<^  recoaaroended  to  all  noblemen^  gentlemen,  yeo^ 
^  men,  freeholders,  and  householders,  in  the  coanty 
**  of  Kent,  to  provide  themselves  with  a  good  musket 
•'  and  bayonet,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
**  civil  power,  and  to  act,  according  to  law,  in  main- 
^  taining  the  peace  o(  the  said  county,  so  that  good 
•*  order  may,  without  the  aid  or  interposition  of  any 
^  military  force,  be  effectually  presej^ved  within  tb^ 
^  same/*  The  necessity  of  such  a  regulation  having 
been  lately  manifested  in  the  alarming  riots  which 
had  happened  in  the  metropolis  but  a  month  prec<sd- 
ing  this  meeting,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  consi^ 
derable  majority. 

Soon  after  this  Lord  Mahon  was,  by  the  influence 
of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  elected  Member  of  Parlia- 
merit  for  the  borough  of  Wycombe.  He  joined  the 
Opposition  in  their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  Ame^ 
rican  war  ;  and  though  at  the  time  when  his  Lord- 
ship took  his  seat  in  Parliament,  the  phalanx  in  op- 
position was  more  respectable  for  talent  than  for 
numbers,  yet  the  contest,  which  had  ever  been  held 
JO  abhorrence  by  the  enlightened  part  of  the  coun* 
try,  was  now  becoming  daily  more  and  more  odious  to 

.  For  Gpd'f  sake,  my  dear.  Sir,  let  u$  bc^  weiV  aware  of  «»ea  teeming 
to  concede  any  £ainhtT,  either  In  iespec|  of  matter,  manner,  or 
time.  We  sb^U  los.e:  ^^  ^y  procrrnHnatitm^  for,  to  use  the  late 
Earl  of  Chatham's  ej^prcssion  pn  this  subjeqt,  Wi  kate  taken 
possession  of  strong  ground,  kt  vho^xo^l  decline  to^oUotp  us.  Nothing 
but  €.rranes«  can  procure  us  the  tfnited  support  of  Opposition. 
4i«  WyoiU's  Political  PaperSf  vol,  !•  p,  97^. 

the 


fhe  great  body  of  the  people.  Lord  Mahon,  though 
a  constant  and  assiduous  attendant  upon  bis  duty, 
did  not  take  a  very  active  part  as  a  speaker.  He 
never  failed  to  be  present  when  the  cause  of  Ameri^ 
can  liberty  and  independence  was  to  be  discussed^ 
and  to  give  the  support  which  attached  to  his  vot^, 
though  perhaps  he  was  too  much  awed  by  the  power* 
ful  eloquence  and  splendid  talents  of  the  minority  to 
think  it  necessary  for  him  often  to  claim  the  atteo* 
tion  of  the  House. 

From  the  year  1 783  till  the  period  of  his  father's 
death  in  1786,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  under  the  title  of  Earl  Stanhope,  he  made 
a  variety  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  prevent  bribery, 
corruption,  and  unnecessary  expcncesat  elections  to 
members  of  Parliament,  rightly  judging,  that  by  put- 
ting it  in  the  power  of  independent  country  gentlemea 
of  moderate  estates  to  offer  themselves  as  repreeenta« 
tives  of  the  people,  a  gradual  reform  would  intro** 
dace  itself  into  Parliament,  by  measures  that  could 
not  tend  to  alarm  those  who  were  carried  away  by  the 
dread  of  innovation.  In  these  attempts  his  Lordship 
was  countenanced  by  the  Minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
whom  he  generally  acted,  but  i^ot  with  that  zeal 
which  was  expected  from  this  avowed  promoter  of 
reform. 

Early  ia  the  year  178&  we  find  Mr.  Fitt,  with 
whom  Lord  Stanhope  was  in  habits  of  strict  intimacy, 
professing  great  eagerness  in  erecting  a  pillar  of  perr. 
petual  remembrance  to  bis  own  fame,  by  concerting 
effectual  ipc^^ures  for  aniMbilatinjj  tbe  national  ^^^^j^^ 
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To  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Brice  the  Minister  applied 
for  assistance  on  a  subject  to  which  the  Doctor  bad 
devoted  many  years  of  his  valuable  life. 
.  Dr/  Price  communicated  to  Mr.  Pitt  three  plans, 
of  which  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Morgan,*  tb^ 
latter,  and  by  far  the  most  inefficient,  w^s  finally 
adopted  by  the  Minister,  and  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  To  this  plan.  Lord  Stanhope  gave  a 
steady  and  avowed  opposition,  the  motives  for  which, 
together  with  a  plan  of  his  own,  he  explained  and 
enforced  in  a  quarto  pamphlet  entitled,  *^  Observa^ 
f^  tion^  on  Mr.  Pitfs  Plan  for  ihs  Reduction  of  the 
"  National  Dehtr 

In  this  work  he  exposed  the  weakness  and  ineffi^ 
ciency  of  thp  mode  adopted  by  the  Minister.  Hq 
then  discussed  the  plan  soggestcd  to  the  House  of 
Pommdns  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  afterwards  laid  before  the 
public  a  scheme  of  his  own,  founded  upon  certaiii 
axioms  assumed  by  his  Xx)rdship. 

The  main  butt  of  Lord  Stanhope^s  scheme  was  tbi^ 
conversion  of  the  3  per  cent,  stock  into  4  stock  that 
should  bear  4  per  cent.  intere$t;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  holders  of  tha  3  per  cents,  should,  for  every 
ilOOl.  of  that  stock,  recpive  in  liei;  thereof  300l.  stock 
Clearing  4  ppr  cent.'f*    To  his  Lordship's  work  ar« 

*  Sec  a  review  pf  Dr.  Price's  writings  on  the  subject  of  th^ 
finances  of  this  kingdom,  ^c.  Spc.  By  William  Morgan,  F-  R.  S» 
1792. 

t  Lord  Stanhope  concludes  this  work  by  shewing  that  the  me- 
thod adopted  by  the  Minister  will  not  answer  any  one  definition 
of  a  good  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  d^bt,  ♦>  A  plan,'* 
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subjoined,  by  way  of  appendices,  several  tables,  found- 
ed upon  calculations,  upon  the  accuracy  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  confide,  having  theip  all  made  under 
his  own  inspection,  and  proving  the  truth  of  each 
separate  result  by  means  of  an  arithmetical  machine 
invented  by  himself. 


says  his  Lordship,  •*  which  neither  pays  ofF  much  debt  in  timo 
^*  of  peace,  nor  insures  its  "being  redeemed  in  time  of  war,  is  a 
*'  plan  to  delude  the  pubh'c.  And  the  present  Minister,  who  does 
**  not  mean  to  delude  the  public,  does  evidently  delude  himsdC 
♦*  He  thinks,  no  doubt,  that  his  plan  for  redeeming  the  national 
/*  debt  is  to  save  the  nation  ;  and  if  it  be  well  managed,  it  un- 
*^  questionably  may  save  it.  But  if  it  be  conducted  in  the  way 
«*  proposed  by  the  bill  now  before  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
<*  shall  neither  profit  by  the  peace  nor  be  prepared  for  war.  Wc 
**  may  let  slip  the  present  favourable  opportunity  of  restoring 
**  our  finances,  and  such  an  opportunity  may  perhaps  never  prc- 
^*  sent  itself  again.  Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  for  the  reasons  I  have  a»» 
*^  signed  above,  maybe  the  means  of  involving  us  in  wars  in 
'*  which  we  might  otherwise  never  be  engaged.  And  those  new 
^^  wars  may  accumulate  such  a  load  of  new  debt  upon  the  nation^ 
**  that,  even  when  another  peace  shall  come,  the  people  may  not 
*'  be  able  to  bear  the  enormous  weight  of  additional  taxes  which 
**  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  lay,  in  order  to  provide  another 
«•  sinking  fund,  Mr.  Pitt's  project,  therefore,  may  bring  ruia 
**  upon  this  country.  But  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust,  that  it  will 
"  be  altered  by  Parliament.  Nay,  I  am  even  sanguine  enough 
'*  to  hope  that  the  Minister  himself  will  re-consider  his  first 
**  opinion,  and  that  he  will,  with  a  candour  that  would  do  hiin 
•*  everlasting  honour,  adopt  either  the  specific  plan  which  1  have 
**'  proposed,  or  some  other  plan  which  shall  be  founded  on  those 
**  leading  principles  which  I  have  laid  down  above,  and  without 
♦*  which  it  will  evidently  be  impossible  for  him  to  accomplish  the 
♦*  great  and  desirable  object  so  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  preamble 
t^ofhisownbiJU" 

Of 
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Of  Lord  Stanhope's  arithmetical  machines  it  may 
be  proper  to  say  something  in  this  place,  though  it  is 
believed  they  were  invented  and  made  about  the  year 
1777. 

The  first  and  smallest  machine  is  about  the  size  of 
an  octavo  volume,  which,  by  means  of  dial-plates 
and  small  indices,  moveable  with  a  steel  pin,  is  calcu- 
lated  to   perform    with    undcviating    accuracy  the 
operations  of  simple   and  compound  addition   and 
subtraction.     The  second,  and  by  far  the  most  curi^ 
ous  machine,  is  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon table  writing  desk.     By  this,  problems  in  multi- 
plication and  division,  of  almost  any  extent,  are  solved^ 
without  the  possibility  of  a  mistake,  by  the  simple 
revolution  of  a  small  winch.     What  appears  very 
singular  and  surprising  to  every  spectator  of  this 
machine,  is,  that  in  working  division,  if  the  operator 
be  inattentive  to  his  business,  and  thereby  attempts 
t&turn  the  handle  a  single  revolution  more  than  be 
ought,  he  is  instantly  admonished  of  bis  error  by  the 
sudden  springing  up  of  a  small  ivory  ball.* 


*'  S^nce  the  above  description  of  Lord  Stanhope's  aarithmetictf^ 
machines  was  wrkKcn,  aft  old  but  veiy  curious  littlie  book  ha» 
fljiilen  into  the  hands  of  the  vt^titer  of  ^is  article.  It  k-  eatitkd, 
'^  The  Descriplioa'  and  Use  of  t^o  Arithmetic  lastruments  i  to^r 
**  gether  wick  a  short  Trsaitise  e^qilaining  and  demoDstratiii^ 
^  the  ordinary  Operations  of  Aridkmetic,  &c.^  &:e*  Presented  to^ 
«  his  most  excdtent  Majesty,  Charles  11.  By  SL  Morland,  1:662!.  ** 
This  work  is  iilustrated'  with  tweke  plates,  ia  whnch  iAvc  dhSkrcnt 
partsof  the  machines  arc  exhibited,  and  wheace  it  appears  tha^ 
the  four  fundamental  rules  in  arithmetic  are  easily  worked,  aad» 
tp  ose  the  ^uthor'^^  pwn  words,  If  without  charging  the  memory, 

**  disturbing 
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During  the  illness  of  his  Majesty,  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  ly  ear  1788,  when  the  subject  of  a  regency  was 
.discussjed.  Lord  Stanhope  gave  a  very  decided  sup- 
port to  the  measures  of  Administration.     He  con- 
tended, that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had  a  right 
and  power,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  or  the 
interruption  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority,  to  make  provision  to  supply  the  deficiency^ 
His  Lordship  supported  his  reasoning  by  a  reference 
to  the  conditions  on  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  Princess  Mary  had  accepted    the  crown;  and  ^ 
likewise  to  the  method  by  which  the  Hanover  femily 
ascended  the  throne  of  these  realms. 

Amfdst  the  discussions  which  took  place  on  this 
occasion,  and  which  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
violence  and  acrimony,  while  one  party  was  eager  in 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  other  was  equally  zealous  in  ascribing  unlimited 
powers  to  the  two  Houses,  Lord  Stanhope  did  not 
forget  that  all  just  and  legitimate  authority  could  be 
derived  only  from  the  people. 

After  a  speech  from  the  Duke  of  York,  vhich  con- 
tained some  admirable  and  truly  patriotic  sentiments, 
perfectly  congenial  with  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. Lord  Stanhope  made  an  effort  to  have  those  sen- 

*'  disturbing  the  mind,  or  exposing  the  operations  to  any  uncer* 
«  tainty/* 

From  an  advertisement  affixed  to  Mr.  Morland's  work,  it  ap* 
pear&that  these  instniments  were,  at  that  period,  manufactured  for 
sale  by  Humphrey  Aflamsony  who  resided  with  Sir  Jonas  Moore 
ip  the  Tower  of  Lond<:;n.  ^ 

timents 
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timcnts  recorded,  observing,  "  that  the  communis 
.*•  cation  Avas  tpp  important  to  be  suffered  to  remain 
**  .io  fleeting  words,  which  could  not  be  handed  down 
f]  XQ  jpp^terity  to  grasp  and  quote  as  a  proof  of  the 
/^  existepoe  of  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution."* 
.  pp  the  17th  of  February,  17  89,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  pro- 
^  vide  for  the  care  of  his  Majesty's  royal  person,  and 
^^  for  the  administration  of  the  royal  authority  during 
^'  the  continuance  of  bis  Majesty's  illness."  In  this 
bill  was  a  clause  restraining  the  Regent  from  giving 
bis  assent  to  any  bill  or  bills  for  repealing  the  act  of 
uniformity.  Lord  Stanhope  on  this  occasion,  ip  a 
,  g^ecb  of  considerable  length,  manifested  his  atten- 
tion to,  and  knowledge  of  all  the  various  statutes 

m^    •  .       .1      I,.    I    .    ■         ■  I  .^1  ,1.     y  I        I  ,  ,        , 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  Royal  Higluiess's  speech, 
«s  reported  in  the  Parliamentary  Debates.  *'  He  entirely  agreed 
**  with  the  noble  Lords  who  had  expressed  their  wishes  to  avoid 
**  any  question  which  tended  to  Induce  a  discussion  on  the  rigjbts 
•*  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  fact  was  plain,  that  no  such 
^  claim  of  right  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Prince ;  and 
**  he  was  too  confident  that  his  Royal  Kghness  understood  too 
**  well  the  sacred  principles  which  seated  the  house  of  Brunswick 
'^  on  the  throne  of  Great  Btitatn,  ever  to  assume  or.  exercise  any 
•*  power^  be  his  claim  what  it  might,  not  derived  from  the  will 
**  of  the  people,  expressed  by  their  representatives  and  by  their 
*'  Lordships  in  Parliament  assembled.  Such,  he  said,  were  the 
**  sentiments  of  an  honest  heart,  equally  influenced  by  duty 
*'  and  affection  to  his  RoyaJ  Father,  and  by  attachment  to  the 
**  constitutional  rights  of  his  subjects ;  and  he  w^s  confident, 
**  that  if  his  Royal  Brother  were  to  address  them,  in  his  place,  as 
*'  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  these  were  the  sentiments  which  he 
*«  would  distinctly  avow.*'  Sec  Dehr€H*8  Parliamentary^ Regisier, 
woL  26.  p.  g8. 

which 
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which   still  ex^st  in  full  force  against  persons  who^ 
dissent  from  the  established  religion  of  the  couptry. 
He  commented,  with  great  severity,  intermixed  with 
some  ridicule  and  pleasantry,  upon  the  cruelty,  ab- 
surdity, and  contrariety  of  these  laws,  shewing  at 
the  same  1tin>e,  that  they  had  been  passed  in  the  dayd 
of  darkness  and  ignorance,  by  persons  who  had  as 
little  regard  for  religion  as  humanity.    Some  of  them, 
be  undertook  to  prove,  contained  rank  blasphemy  ; 
and,  after  quoting  the  authorities  of  the  late  Earls 
of  Chatham  and  Mansfield,  who,  though  known  to 
have' acted  on  very  different  principles  on  most  ques- 
tions of  a  public  important  nature,  cordially  agreed 
on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration,  he  moved  an 
amendment,   to  prevent  any  new   difficulty  being 
placed,  by  the  regency  bill,  in  the  way  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  Act.     This  amendment  was  opposed  by 
the  Bishops  and  lost. 

We  find  Lord  Stanhope  again  on  the  18th  of 
May  attempting  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  certain  severe 
and  cruel  lavvs^*  which  still  remain  on  our  statute 

♦  As  an  introduction  tu  this  motion,  his  Lordship  begged  leave 
to  mention  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  absurd  ecclesiastical  laws 
of  this  country,  being  convinced  that  more  than  this  would  not  be 
necessary  to  induce  the  House  to  adopt  the  bill  which  he  designed 
to  propose.     A  few  of  these  we  will  insert  in  this  place. 

Under  the  head  of  laws  about  going  to  church,  we  find  one  br 
which  it  is  enacted  that  every  person  is  to  go  to  church  every 
Sunday  and  holiday,  or  to  forfeit  one  shilling.  Another  make j- 
it  a  penalty  of  201.  or  the  forfeiture  of  two-thirds  of  the  offender'^ 
property,  at  the  prosecutor's  option^  for  any  person  who  absents  him- 
self from  church  for  a  month.     A  third  law  enacts,  that  every 

person 
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books,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country  i  and  which,  at 
any  future  day,  might  be  resorted  to  as  instruments 
of  oppression  and  ruin  to  multitudes  of  the  most  va- 
hiable  members  of  the  community.  He  avowed  that 
the  principle  by  which  be  was  actuated  was,  that  no 
man  had  any  right  to  oppress  another ;  that  liberty 
of  conscience,  fi^edom  of  investigation  in  matters  o( 
religion,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment,  were  the 
indefeasible  and  unalienable  rights  of  mankind  ;  and 
that  it  was  wholly  upon  that  sacred  right  of  private 
judgment  that  -  the  Protestant  religion  itself  was 
founded.     The  bill  introduced  by  his  Lordship  into 

person  who  refuses  to  go  to  church  shall  be  committed  to  prison 
fill  he  will  go.  And  every  persons  shall  pay  lOl.  per  month  for 
every  servant,  for  every  visitor,  and  also  for  every  servant  ofevcry 
visitor,  in  his  or  her  house,  who  does  not  go  to  church. 

Among  the  te.y  about  rites^  &c.  it  is  enacted,  that  in  cases  of 
heresy  or  incontinency,  or  refusing  to  have  a  child  baptised,  or  rc- 
fusfing  to  receive  the  communion  as  received  in   the  established 
church,  or  for  refusing  to  come  to  divine  service,  persons  found 
guilty  in  any  of  these  respects  shall  be  excommunicated,  that  is> 
shall  be  disqualified  to  be  a  witness  in  any  cause ;  to  act  as  an 
executor ;  to  buy  or  to  sell ;  to  bring  an  action  for  the  recovery 
of  a  debt;  6r  even  to  have  christian  burial.     His  Lordship  pro- 
ceeds to  mention  several  other  curious  laws  still  in  existence,  of 
which  we. will  enumerate  only  three, .  The  ^rst  makes  it  impri- 
sonment and  forfeiture  of  all  goods  and  chattels  to  expwi  women 
without  a  licence  from  the  'King.     The  second  fixes  a  penalty  of 
lOl.  upon  a  man  who  is  found  guilty ;  either,  1 ,  Of  cutting  oat  a 
beast's  toague ;  or,  2,  Of  burning  a  cart ;  "or,  3,  Of  barking  an 
apple-tree ;  or,  4,  Of  cutting  off  the  ears  of  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects ;  and  a  third  law  makes  it  highly  penal  to  conjure  up  spirit 
from  the  dead»  or  to  feed  them,  when  raised,  either  with  animal 
or  vegetable  food.-^S«  Parlumentgr^  Register ^    Dehrett. 

1  the 
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the  House  of  Peers,  enacted,    ^^  That  all  persons, 
"  (Papists  excepted)*  shall  have  free  liberty  to  ex- 
"  ercise  their   religion;    and  by^fepeaking,  writing, 
"  printing,  publishing,  preaching,  and  teaching,  to 
^^  instruct  persons  in  the  duties  of  religion,  in  such 
**  manner   as  every   such   person   respectively  shall 
*•  judge  the  most  conducive  to  promote  virtue,  the 
*^  happiness  of  society,  and  the  eternal  felicity  of 
"  mankind."     This  bill,  after  a  debate  in  which  se- 
veral of  the  Bishops  took  a  share,  was  thrown  out. 

It  was  during  this  discussion  tliat  Lord  Stanhope, 
in  reply  to  some  observations  made  by  Viscount  Stor- 
iDont,  declared  his  resolution  of  persevering  in  the 
cause  in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  ^^  that  if  the 
*^  right  reverend  Bench  of  Bishops  would  not  suffer 
"  him  to  load  away  their  rubbish  by  cart-fulls,  he 
"  would  endeavour  to  carry  it  away  in  wheel-barrows, 
"  and  if  that  mode  of  removal  were  resisted,  he  would 
"  take  it  away,  if  possible,  with  a  spade,  a  little  at  a 
**  time." 

Lord  Stanhope  but  little  discouraged  by  the  fate  of 
bis  bill,  immediately  gave  notice  of  another  which  he 
meant  to  introduce  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  an 
act  of  the  !2t7th  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  thereby  to 
prevent  vexatious  suits  relative  to  prosecutions  for 
tythes  from  Quakers.  When  his  Lordship  moved 
for  the  commitment  of  this  bill,  he  instanced  several 

*  His  Lordship  made  a  distinction  between  Papists  and  Calbo* 
lie  Dissenters.  This  disttoctioA  is  well  illustrated  in  an  excellent 
work  lately  published,  entitled,  "  A  modest  Applogy  for  tbcRo* 
**  man  Catholics  of  Orcat  Britain,"  &c.  &c. 

cases 
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cases  of  very  considerable  hardship  which  had  bat 
just  occurred,  and  which  were  likely  to  riiin  the  pet- 
aons  so  afFcfted.*  Although  the  fact^  adduced  by 
his  Lordship  remained  uncontradicted  and  undefend- 
ed by  any  noble  Peer,  yet  the  bill  was  reje<5led. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  French 
Bastile  was  destroyed  by  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and  the 
foundation  of  that  revolution  laid,  which,  for  the  last 
eleven  years,  has  been  the  astonishitiqnt  of  all  man- 
kind. Never  did  the  world  witness  an  event  so  mc* 
mentous  as  this ;  its  consequences  still  set  calculation 
at  defiance.  The  prospects  which  it  offered  interested 
every  bosom  ;  while  some  contemplated  its  probable 
effects  with  abhorrence  and  terror;  others,  among 
whom  was  certainly  Earl  Stanhope,  considered  it  as 
the  most  glorious  event  that  the  page  of  history  ever 
recorded,  an  event  pregnant  with  good  consequences 
to  future  ages. 

Such  was  his  Lordship's  opinion  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution  ;  and  from  this,  we  believcj 
he  has  never  once  deviated.  In  the  year  1788,  Lord 
Stanhope  had  met,  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of 

•  At  Coventry  six  Quakers  had  been  proiccuted  for  refusing  ^o 
pdLj  Easter  offerings,  which  in  the  whole  amounted  to  but  tw» 
shillings.  For  this  sum  they  had  been  brought  into  the  Spiritual 
Court,  the  expences  of  which  amounted  to  1651.  lis,  besides 
their  own  proctor's  bill,  which  was  1281.  Is.  6d.  Thus,  instead 
of  two  shillings,  they  h^id  nearly  SOOl.  to*pay  in  coasequence  of 
religious  iBcruple^. 

At  Worcester  a  man  of  some  property  had  been  imprisoned  in 
the  common  jail  for  refusing  to  pay  his  tythes,  which  amounted  to 
c^nly  five  shillings* 

getttlemerj 
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gentlemen  of  great  respectability,  to  celebrate  tb^ 
centenary  of  the  Revolution  in  England.  These 
geritlemeri  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for' the 
*'  purpose  of  causing  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
*'  tiofi  to  be  well  understood^  extensively  propagated^ 
*^  and  firtnly  maintained,  and  to  preserve  the  glorious 
**  fabric  of  the  British  Constitution^  and  to  transmit 
"  the  invaluable  blessings  of  public  freedom  to  po- 
"  sterity  unimpaired  and  improved."  This  society 
tvas  dendmiriated  the  "  Revolution  Society ;"  a  Com* 
mittee  of  which  was  appointed^  who  might  keep  up  a 
correspondence  with  other  societies  meeting  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Revolution  Society 
t>n  November  the  4th,  1789,  Lord  Stanhope  was 
called  to  the  chair.  The  recent  destruction  of  the 
Bastlle  was  an  event  which  naturally  excited  the  at- 
tention of  persons  assembled  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  celebrating  the  destruction 
of  tyranny  in  England.  Accordingly  Dr.  Price,  who 
in  the  fore-part  of  the  day  had  preached  his  celebrated 
discourse  on  the  love  of  our  native  country,  moved  a 
congratulatory  address  to,  the  National;  Assembly  of 
France.*     This  motion  was  carried  unanimously, 

^  The  address  was  as  fQllows : 

••  The  Society  for  commemorating  the  Revolution  in  Great 
*<  BftITAI^',  disdmning  national  partialities,  and  rejoicing  in  every 
"  triumph  of  liberty  and  justice  over  arbitrary  power,  offer  to  the 
««  National  Assembly  of  France  their  congratulations  on  the  rc- 
•*  volution  in  that  coufltry,  and  on  the  prospect  it  gives  to  the 
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and  the  chairman  was  requested  to  transmit  the  same 
to  Paris. 

The  Abchbishop  op  Aix,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  returned  a  very  respectful  answer 
to  the  address,  accompanied  with  a  friendly  and  pa- 
triotic letter  to  the  noble  EarK  After  this,  many 
other  addresses  were  received  by  the  Revolution  So- 
ciety of  London,  fron)  a  variety  of  patriotic  assembliQ$ 
held  in  different  parts  of  France,  to  which  Lord 
Stanhope,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  was  called 
upon  to  reply.  His  Lordship's  answers  w^re  all  ani- 
mated with  an  ardent  spirit  of  freedom,  ai}d  with  the 
sanguine  hope  that  the  Revolution  in  France  would 
be  the  means  of  uniting  the  two  countries  by  bonds 
of  the  strictest  alliance.  *^  May  Heaven,".  say&  he, 
in  reply  to  M.  TAbbe  Volpius,  "  bless  the  world 
*^  with  an  union  so  desirable,  and  suffer  no  partial  in- 
"  tercsts  or  popular  violences  to  prevent  the  citizei;is 
"  of  Fbance  from  enjoying  all  the  blessings  that  caa 
**  be  derived  from  a  wise,  and  equitable,  and  free 
^Vconstitution  of  government." 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  in  February, 

•*  two  first  kingdoms  in  the  world,  of  a  common  participation  in 
*^^  the  blcssiftgs  of  civil  and  religious  liWty, 

*'  They  cannot  help  adding  their  ardent  yrishes  of  a  happy  scf- 
*^  tlement  of  so  important  a  revolution,  and  at  the  same  time  tx^ 
*«  pressing  the  particular  satisfaction  with  whkh  they  reflccf  on 
'*  the  tendency  of  the  glorious  example  given  in  France  to^- 
**  courage  other  nations  to  assert  Jthe  unaUenafde  rights  c^/nen^nd^ 
**  and  thereby  to  introduce  a  general  reformation  in  the  govtfm- 
<<  ments  of  Europei  and  to  n»ake  the  wo^d  free  attd  haf py." 

1790, 
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l7gb,  Mi^.  Borke  attacked  t^e  Pl-ench  ttevbldiion  id 
terms  of  the  most  unqualified  abuse.  He  held  up 
th'e  Revolution  Society  6ere  •  ks  a  cotrlbinatiori  of 
wicked  persons,  who  hdd  shewn  a  rtrong  di&positioti 
to  imitate  the. French  spin):  of  refbmi.  This  speech 
was  published  by  Mr.  Biifke  in  a  separatis  pamphlet^ 
which  was  ativvered  by  Lord  Stanhope  in  a  very 
spirited  letter  to  the  author.*  .  In  this  letter  hiH  L6rd* 
ship  avows  his  approbation  of  the  French  Resolution  ^ 
defends  the » proceedings,  of  the  Society  in  London ; 
calls  on  the  public  to  judge  for  themselves,  whethet* 
the  address  sent  by  them  to  the  National  Assembly, 
and  signed  by  him  as  chairman^  be*  not  an  actde^ 
serving  prais6  rather  than  blanieA 

About  this  period  Lord  Stanhope  wad  employed  in 
a  variety  of  experiments  on  the  subject  of  navigating 
vessels  by.  means  of  an  apparatus  to  be. moved  by 
steam.  In  the  course  of  these  ekperiments^  which 
engaged  his  Lordship's,  attention  alniodt  incesdantly 
for  six  or  seven  years,  he  took  out  two  or  three  pa- 
tents ;  he  built,  at  Rptherhithe,  three  or  four  vessels 
of  different  sis^es,  and  expended,  considerable  sums 
of  money  in  the  attempt,  which  does  riot  at.  present 
appear  to  have  been .atfended -with  advantage  to  him- 
selfp  or  with  that  practical  utility  which  he  and  his 
friends,  anticipated.        * 

In  the- year  1792^  Mr.  Fox  introduded  into  the 

House,  of  Commons  his  famous  Lihel  Bill^  which, 

■  '         ■ . .  ,• ,     i'  ■    •  ■  ■  1       '      If 

*  See  **  A  letter  from  fearl  Stanhope  to  the  Right  Honourable 
**  £dmund  Burke  :  containing  a  shoirt  answer  to  his  late  Speech 
**  on  the  French  Rcvdution." 
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when  it  was  brought  into  the  Upper  House  of  Par- 
]iancicnt,  Lprd.  Stanhope  defended  in  ail  its  stages. 
ITbe  amportanoe  of  the  dpctrines  contained  in  tbii 
bilU  and  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  some  quar^ 
tcrs,  induced  his  Lordship  to  publish  a  small  octavo 
yolume  on  the  subject,  entitled,  The  Rights  of  Juries 
iefmded^  together  with  Authorities  of  Law  in  support^ 
tf  those  Rights^  and  the  Oijections  to  Mr.  Foxs  lAkl 
Bill  refuted. 

This  work  naay,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  care- 
ful report  of  the  speeches  made  by  his  Lcrdship  in 
Parliament.  His  reasoning  is,  in  general,  clear  and 
conTincing ;  his  arguments  drawn  from  legal  autho- 
rity appear  indisputable ;  and  bis  zeal  for  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  is  every  where  evident.  The  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  the  work  will  exhibit  very  properly 
the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  wbde.  Speaking  of  the 
trial  by  Jury,  his  Lordship  says  : 

^^  One  citadel,  however,  has  withstood  the  siege; 
^  one  important  fort  has  alone  successfully  resisted 
^^  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it.  It  has 
**  resisted  ibr  ages ;  it  has  neither  been  destroyed  by 
**  ^  nor  taken  by  storm.  I^  therefore,  we  are  still 
*^  a  free  nation ;  if  this  kingdom  is.  the  richest,  and 
*^  the  most  prosperous  country  that  at  this  moment 
"  exists  in  Europe,  we  owe  it  to  that  strong  hold  and 
^^  fortress  of  the  people,  to  that  impregnable  Gibrai> 
*^  TAR  of  the  English  Constitution,  the  Trial  Bt 
•*  Jury.  This  is  that  invaluable  Bulwark  of  Lihertji 
"  which  Parliament  has  lately  protected,  and  will,  I 
**  trust,  ever  continue  to  protect :  at  least  I  shall  con- 

a  gidcr 
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^<  sider  it  fis  ooe  of  my  most  essential  ddtiefi^to  dofedd» 
*Mt  steadily] to. the  last? ftour  of  my  life." 

At  the  close  of  this  year  Parliament  wafr  suddenly 

assembled,  the  Tower  of  London  fortified,  andiotber 

measures  takep,  which  indicated  on'the^part.of  Mi^ 

nisters  some  /ear  of  impending  dar^gei^s.;  Uut^hii^^ 

to  persons  acquainted  with  Qoinisteri^lMn^ijed^yres^' 

were,  at  the  time,  considered  only  as/a/prelode  taa^ 

war  with  France.    Accordingly,  in  Janqary:  >7^8i 

every  preparation  was  made  for  the  ccAin^mwqetpMl^ 

of  hostilities,  and  the  French  Ambassador  \^9rd^«d> 

to  leave  the  kingdom  in  a  short  time.   To  these  meH'^' 

sares  Lopd  Stanhope  gave  a  decided  opposUion»    in 

the  Hou^  of  Peers  he  undertook  to  prove^  that,  botb. 

by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  commercials  jxeaty^  the 

aet  of  aggression  w^s  committed  on  tho  p^rt  of  this 

country ;  ^t  bping  therein  stipulated,  that  the^sending; 

away  a  coiAister  should  be  considered,  as  a  declaration 

of  war. 

With  respect  to  this  disastrous  ccHitd^,  it  would  ill 
become  us  to  offer  any  remarks;  otherwise;  than  as- 
they  are  connected  with  the  opposition  which  Lord 
Stanhope  uniformly  gave  to  it*  Nor  is  it  our  inten* 
tion  to  notice  all  his  Lordship*^  exertions  on  thissub-p 
ject;  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  refer  to  a  few  mo« 
tions  made  by  him  in  the  House  pf  Peers.  On  the 
33d  of  January,  1794,  Lord  Stanbopp,,a^  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  able  spjcech,  movedj  ^*  Tfiat ;  an  humble 
•*  address  be  presented  tq  his  Majesty,  humbly  to^ 
f^rcprescnt  to  his  Majesty,  that  the  French  Natioa 

1 3  "has 
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*^  ha^  expressly  recognized  this  sacred  prlneiple, 
**  That  no  country  possesses  the  right  to  interfere 
^^  wi<ih  another 'independent  nation  ;^  to  6tate  to  his 
•^Majesty,  that  in  the  1 18th  and  11  gth  articles  of  the 
'^Constitution,  Ihey  have  declared^  that  the  French 
'f  pdo^e  is  the  fritod  and  natural  nlly  of  every  free 
'^peo^Ci' afad  that  it  dbes  not  interfere  in  tile  Go- 
'^  verflment  pf  other  nations:  humbly,  therefore,  to 
'f^beiiec^b  his  Majesty,  in  his  eijuity  and  justice,  to 
*^  iifeHSfdW1LB^>'^^te  THE  PRfeNCH  Republic,  andthere- 
'' fey  fay  thfe  foundation  of  ^  speedy  recbndiliation 
^^•artd  a  pemidnertt  peace."* 

His  Lordslii(>-s  motion  *rd6  rejected,  and^  from  the 
pircumfetaiio^  of  standing  alone  in  the  -division,  on 
this  and  ^ttie  other  subsequent  occasions^  be  ob- 
tained generally  the  title  of  tho  nim$f4fy'0f  Qm.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate.  Lord  Stanhopc^nvestjgated 
atiarge  the  -nature  ind  extent  of  the  resource?  of 
France,  both  as  they  respected  men,  money,  and  war- 
like stbres.  He  deprecated  the  mode  resbrted  te  by 
the  allfed-poWers  of  carrying  on  the  war.  He  ridi- 
fiuled  the' idea,  suggested  by"^ some  members  of  Ad- 
ministration, of  endeayouring  to  starve  the  people  of 
France.  •  He  shewed  that  it  was  become  the  interest 
of  -the  great  body  of  the  people  in  that  country,  that 
the  Revolutibn  should  be  permanent,  and  being  their 
interest;  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe  could  net 
overthrow  it :  he  defended'the  French  nation  from 
the  charge  of  atheism,  which  had  been  exhibited 
against  it^  and  declared,  that  from  his  own  knowlcjdge 

the 
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tlie  only  athjeists  in  France  were  to  be  found  among 
the  aristocrats,  and  the  men  of  literature,  among, 
whom  the  foremost  were  some. of  the  clergy.  ^. 

On  the  3 1st  of  the  same  month,  Lord  Stanhope 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  That  an  humble 
*^  address    be   presented  to  his  Majestyi  that  this 
'^  House  has  been  informed  that  Thomas  Muir,  Eoq. 
"  who  was  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary/ 
"  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  upon 
"  a   charge  of  sedition,  has  been  condemned,  i^nd, 
'^.sentenced  to  be  transported  beyond  seis  for  the 
'^ q^ace  of  fourteen  years:  and  further  to  represent 
"  to  his-  Majesty,  that  the  House  intends  to  proceed ' 
*^  without  delay  to  examine  the  circumstances  of  such 
^^  condemnation,  and  of  such  sentence  ;  and  there-, 
**  fore  humbly  to  beseteh  his  Majesty,  that  the  said 
**  ThonuL?  Muir,  Esq.  may  not  be  transported  beyond ' 
"  seas,  until  this  House  shall  have  had  sufficient 
*^  time  to  make  such  examination."    . 

Had  this  motion  been  carried^  it  was  his  liOrdship's 
intentioa  to  have  moved  the  same  kind  of  address  in 
behalf  of  the  other  persons,  viz.  Thomas  Pishe  Pal- 
mer, &c.  who  had  been  condemned  to  suffer  similar 
punishments.  But  the  House  refusing  to  agree  to 
the  address,  Lord  Stanhope  immediately  entered  on 
the  journals  a  very  spirited  and  argumentative  pro- 
test,"*  in  which  he  shewed  that  the  proceedings 

*  Dissentient,  ist.  Because  the  attending  to  the  due  adm  ni« 
stration  of  justice,  and  the  watching  over  the  conduct  of  the  various 
Courts  in  thiskingdom»  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  business  of  this  Housie,  and  is  at  all  times  also  one  of  its  most 
essential  duties. 
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against  Mr.  Muir  were  directly  hostile  to  decisions 
of  the  House  of  hpris  in  the  case  of  Warren  Has- 
tings, Esq. 

2dly,  Because  it  obviously  appears  to  be  proper  to  examine  ^^^^ 
tlie  justice  and  legality  of  a  sentence,  before  itis  executed,  and  not 
to  permit  it  to  be  executed  first,  and  then  to  examine  into  its  jastice 
and  legality  afterwards. 

3d]y,  Because  for  want  of  such  timely  inteiference  Ofi  the  part  of 
this  House,  U  has  formerly  happened,  that,  wit^ii^  a  titort  timCy 
no  less  than  four  unjust  and  illega)  judgments  were  actually  carrie4 
iQto  execution,  as  appears  from  the  respective  attainders  of  the 
innocent  sufferers  having  been  afterwards  reverse^  and  pnade  voi4 
(when  it  was  top  late]  by  four  acts  of  Pj^rliament,  made  and  passed 
in  the  first  year  of  the  rdgn  of  their  late  Majesties  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  namely  in  the  cases  of  Aldef|nan  Coniisli, 
Alice  Lisle,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  Lord  Russel. 

4thly,  Because  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  and  immutafcic  prin- 
ciples of  natural  justice,  that  any  thing  to  t^e  prejudice  of  a  defen-* 
d&nt  should  be  l^rought  before  a  jury  in  a  criminal  prosecution^ 
*^  that  is  only  collateral,  not  in  issue,  nor  necessary' in  the  conr 
«*  elusion." 

5thly,  Because  it  is  not  (nor  ought  to  be)  competent  for  a  pror 
secutor  to  produce  any  evidence  to  support  any  matter  that  is  not 
charged  in  the  indictment ;  that  is  to  say,  distinctly  and  precisely 
charged,  and  not  by  mere  epithet  or  general  words,  sudi  as  op<* 
pression,  ^edition^  vexation,  or  the  like. 

6th]y,  Because  in  like  manner  it  is  not  (nor  oiight  to  be)  com« 
petent  for  a  prosecutor  to  produce  any  evidence  to  prove  any  qrime 
to'  have  been  committed  by  a  defendant,  in  any  otb^  particular 
than  that  wherein  it  is  in  ihc  indj<:tihent  expressly  charged  to  have 
been  committed.  ' 

7thly,  Because  ijo  such  proceedings  as  those  above  stated^  nor 
any  of  them  can  be  justified  under  pretence,  that  •'  if  it  had  been 
**  necessary  ia  specify  in  the  indictment  all  thefucts  against  th^  defend 
**  dantf  the  indictment  would  have  covt^redy  by  its  magniiudef  the  walls  ef 
*y the  Court.*' f    And, 

•  ^ec  the  Lord-Advocate's  speech  on  Mr.  Mair*s  trials 

8thly, 


As  pnpof  the  Judges  in  IVJr.  Hastings's  cause,  no 
man  attended  his  duty,  more  regularly  and  consci- 

Sthly,  Because  in  one  year  of  the  tri^  of  Warren  Hastings, 
Esquire^  namely,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety,  there  were  no  less  than  ifour  decisions  oif  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  the  subject,  viz.  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  February,  when 
t.fae  Lords  resolv^, 

*<  That  the  Managers  for  ^e  Commons  be  notadmitt^  to  givo^ 
*^  evidence  of  the  unfitness  of  Kelleram  for  the  appointment  of 
•*  being  a  renter  of  certain  lands  in  the  proyince  of  Bahar ;  the  fact 
**  of  such  unfitness  of  the  said  Kelleram  not  being  jcharged  in  the 
."  impeachment." 

And  againon  jthe  4tb  day  of  May»  wben  the  House  q£  Lords 
decided, 

^*  That  it  is  not  competent  to  the  Managers  for  die  Commons 
.*'  to  put  the  following  question  to  the  witness  upon  the  sevent!^ 
?•  article  of  ctiarge,  viz.— ?Whether  more  oppressions  cfid  actually 
*^  exist  under  iht  new  institution  thsn  under  th$  pl^  ?'' 

And  again  on  the  x8th  of  May,  when  the  House  of  Lords  rOt 
solved, 

**  That  it  is  not  competent  to  theManagers  for  the  Commons  to 
f  give  evidence  of  the  enormities  actually  committed  by  Dcby 
<*  Sing :  the  same  net  being  charged  in  the  impeachment." 

And  again  on  the  second  day  of  June,  when  the  Lords  resolved^ 

<<  That  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Managers,  pn  the  part  of  the 
^*  Commons,  to  give  any  evidence  upon  the  seventh  article  of  the 
•*  impeachment,  to  proyc  that  the  letter  oq  the  5th  of  May,  1781, 
?*  is  false,  in  any  particular  than  that  ^herein  it  is  expressly  charg-^ 
"  ed  to  be  false.'* 

The  said  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  founded  upon 
principles  not  peculiar  to  trials  by  impeachment.  They  are 
founded  up6n  corampa  sense,  arid  on  the  immutable  principles  of 
justice.  In  Scotland  those  principles  ?ire  peculiarly  necessary  to 
be  adhered  to,  inastnuch  as  by  the  laws  of  that  part  of  the  united 
^inj^dom,  a  defendant  is  obliged  to  produce  a  complete  list  of  all  his 
lirjtnesses  in  cxci^lpation,  the  day  before  ttic  trial.    That  alone 

appears 
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eittiously,  for  set^eral  years,  than  Lord  Stanhope*     He 
considered  an  impeachnicnt  of  a  Servant  of  the  pub- 
lic, by  the  Commons  of  England,  as  an  object  of  , 
great  national  importance.     And  though  he  highly 
disapproved,  in  many  instances,  the  conduct  of  the 
ip^nagers  of  that  trial,  particularly  the  rancour  and 
malignity  of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  the  excessive  protrac- 
iTon  of  the  trial,  yet  from  the  time  of  its  comnnence- 
inent  till  May  1794,  his  Lordship  never  was  absent  a 
single  quarter  of  an  hour.     He  was  not  more  regular 
in  bis  attendance  than  anxious  to  understand  the 
^bole  merits  of  the  cause,  in  order  that  josttce  might 
be  done  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  as  well  as  to  the 
public.     He  was  assiduous  in  taking  notes  in  every 
part  of  the  evidence  ;  in  cross-examining  witnesses ; 
and  he  frequently  silenced  Mr.  Burke,  when   he 
conceived  him  either  arguing  points  which  were  ir- 
relevant to  thcrmatfer  charged  in  the  impeachment; 
or  when  he  was  examining  witnesses  on  points  uncon- 
nected with  the  subject ;  circumstances  into  which 

'      ■■■»-»■■■*■'■  »  I  ■  III  II         >       I  ■  ■«       1  ••        W  ■    ■     ■  .  ■      ■■     I.  hi  - 

AjStpear?  to  me  a  considerable  hardship.  But  if,  after  such  list  is 
actually  deiivered  in  by  the  defendant,  any  facts  (or  supposed  facts)  , 
not  particularly  set  forth  as  crimes  in  the  indictments  niay,  on  the 
following  day,  for  the  first  time,  and  without  notice,  be  suddenly 
brought  out  in  evidence  upon  the  trial,  against  the  defendant,  such 
defendant,  from^sucb  an  entrapping  mode  of  trial,  may  be  convicted, 
although  innocent.  Such  proceedings  (whether  supported  or  un- 
supported by  any  old  Scotch  statute  passed  in  arbitrary  times)  ought, 
1  conceive,  to  be  revised.  For^  in  a  free  country^  there  ought  not  to  be 
ene  mode  of  administering  justice  to  one  man^  namely  to  Mr,  Hastings;  and 
an  opposite  mode  of  administering  justice  to  another  man^  namely  ^  to  Mr. 
Muir.''  STANHOPE, 

•  Sec  Parliamentary  Register. 
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the  honourable  nianager^s  indignatbn  freqtientlj^  led' 
him.* 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Stanhope's  pjanetuality  and 
incessant  attention  to  this  trial  for  the  space  of  seven 
years;  yet,  when  Ministers,  under  the  pretence  of 
the  discovery  of  a  secret  plot,  which  has  been  proved 
never  to  have  existed  but  in  their  own  mind«,  over- 
turned the  most  valuable  part  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution,  by  the  suspension  of  that  bulwark  of  British 
liberty,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  he  declined  any  far- 
ther attendance  as  one  of  Mr.  Hastingis'  judges  ; 
conceiving' that,  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  secu- 
rity for  personal  freedom,  courts  of  justice  lose  aU 
their  native  dignity,  and  become  the  shadows  and 
forms  only  of  what  they  represent. 

On  tbe  4th  of  April  he  moved,  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  a  "resolution  whjch^  if  carried,  would  bave^ 
effectually  prevented  his  Majesty's  Ministers  from 
interfering  with  the  internal  government  of  France, 
His  Lprdship  introduced  this  motion  by  a  speech  of 
considerable  length  :  he  fortified  his  reasoning  by 
references  to  a  sermon  lately  preached  before  that 
House  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  by  quotjitipns 
from  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  Lord  Liver*^ 
pool's  publication  *^  On  the  Establishment  of  a  Na^ 
,"  tionaland  Constitutional  Force '^     At  the  conclusion 

"  1.^1— ——^i^^— I  I  I  I  ■  II  I     1       I     I         I    1  II       Ml 

*  "  Mr.  Burke  was  no  less  than  four  successive  days  in  making 
"  his  preliminary  speech,  which  was  filled  with  vehcnient  invcc* 
•*  tr«,  with  much  rhetorical  exaggeration,  and  with  matter 
'*  wholly  extraneous  to  the  sul^ect  of  the  impeachmeut/V  Sec 
BeUhanCs  History  of  George  III*  voh  iU  p*  194. 

of 
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qf  bis  Speech  he  quoted  part  o£a  poem  on  death,* 
dscribed  to  Dr.  Portcus,  Bishop  of  London,  at  the 
same  time  declaring,  that  what  the  Rev.  Prelate  had 
applied  to  Kings  in  general^  he  should  consider  as 
characteristic  of  arbitrary  Monarchs  only.  His  Lord* 
ship,  when  he  had  finished  hi^  speech^  asked  the 
Bishop  if  he  acknowledged  the  admirable  lines  just 
quoted^  to  which  the  Prelate  is  said  to  have  replied 
'*  they  were  not  made  for  the  present  war 2^ 

Lord  Stanhope's  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a 
reform  of  Parliament,  and  his  having  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  delegate  for  the  county  of  Kent,  were  the 
occasion  of  his  being  called,  as  an  evidence  in  the 
trial  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  on  the  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. He  underwent  a  long  examination,  in  a  very 
clear  and  distinct  manner.    By  calling  his  Lordship, 

*  <^  One  murder  makes  a  TilUin, 

**  Millions  a  hero;  Princes  arc  privilcg*d 
*^  To  kill,  and  numbers  sanctify  the  crime. 
*'  Ah,  why  will  Kings  forget  that  they  are  men  \ 
^<  And  men  that  they  are  brethren  ?  Why  delight 
**  In  hnman  sacrifice  ?  Why  burst  th^  ties  • 

'*  Of  nature,  that  should  knit  thdr  souls  together 
-  ^'  In  one  soft  "bond  of  ;imity  and  love  ? 
^*  They  yet  still  breathe  destruction,  still  go  on, 
*^  Inhumanly  ingenious,  to  find  out 
^'  New  pains  for  life-— new  terrors  for  the  graye  1 
^<  Artificers  of  deatl)  !  Still  Monarchs  dream 
'^  Of  uniTcrsal  empire  growing  up 
^'  From  uniyersal  ruin.    Blast  thy  design, 
**  Great  God  of  HoeTs !  Nor  let  thy  creatures  fall 
^*  Vnpitie4  rictims  at  Ambitign'js  sbrlne ! "    - 

V9cm  on  f}eat^9 

tho 


the  Dfifkeof  IH(5btt«Hid,  Ms^r  Cattv^Agbt,  Mr.  Pitt^ 
and  many  other  persons  of  high  rank,  Mr.  Tooke 
evidently  meant  to  shew  th^  the  ^*  treasonable  prac-^ 
/««r"  committed  by  him,  rfftd  the  other  persons  in- 
cluded in  'the  same  indictments  in  1794,  had,  but 
ten  or  tWelte  years  before,  been  engaged  in  by  hii 
very  acotisers ;  add  had  been  the  means  of  elevating 
th«n  to  the  high  stations  Which  they  now  enjoyed. 

In  Fdbruary,  1795,  one  of  the  largest  meetings 
ever  kl(Kown  in  London  was  held  to  celebrate  the  ho^ 
nourable  acquittals  of  the  persons  lately  arraigned  for 
high  treason.  At  this  meeting  Earl  Stanhope  was 
called  to  the  chair,  from  which  he  delivered  a  speech 
of  considerable  length  with  great  Spirit  and  aninnia- 
tion.  'This  speech  he  afterwards  published,  with  aa 
appendix. on  the  samesubject.  \ 

I^ord  Stenbope  bad,  previously  to  this  meetings 
taken  a  formal  leave  of  the  House  of  Peers.  He  had, 
on  the  6th  of  January,  made  the  following  motion, 
which  was  not  only  rejected,  but  in  which  he  found 
himself  entirely  unsupported.;,  his  Lordship  therefore 
coQcIuded,  that  in  the  present  temper  of  the  House 
any  efibrts  that  he  could  make  wbuld  be  ineffectual 
to  stop  the  ravages  of  a  war  which  he  had  deprecated 
from  the  first,  and  to  which  hp  had  uniformly  given 
a  fruitless  exposition.  His  Lordship's  resolution  was 
this : 

*•  Resoived,  That  this  country  ought  not ^  and  will  not 
^*  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France  ;  and  that  it 
**  is  expedient  explicitly  to  declare  the  same^ 

Although  Lord   Stanhope  had  frequently  stood 

alone. 
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alone  in  the  divisions  in  the  House  of  Ped^,  yet, 
considering  the  simplicity  and  moderation  of  this 
motion,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for  that  he  was 
not  joined  on  the  present  occasion  by  the  minority* 
Whether  his  Lorship  had  determined,  previously  to 
the  fate  of  his  motion,  to  secede  from  his.durty.a9  a 
senator^  or  whether  he  was  influenced  to  Jake  this 
measure  in  consequence  of  the  reception  benaietiwith 
from  all  sides  of  the  House,  we  cannojt  a$pertain; 
but  there  is  before  the  public  a  ver^  ^j^QUS  iand 
manly  protest,*  in  which  he  has  assigned  distinctly 

-  ■  ■;    ■  ■ ^-T ''^ ' — '• 1 — —  J\'j  '■■!   f    .'  ■■■ 

♦  PROTEST.  :  :        . 

•Jfi»..9,  1796. 

t^ssentient.  Ist^  Because  the  motioa  made  for  the  House  to 
adjourn  was  professedly  intended  to  get  rid  of  the  following  reso- 
lution, viz.  '<  Resolved,  that  this  country  ought  not;  atid  will  not 
f*  intevfeie  in  the  internal  aftaits  of  France;  and  iSudii  H  d^pe- 
•*  dient  explicitly  to  declare  the  same.'*   <  '  -    '      :: 

Sdl/y  Because  I  hold  that  it  is  contrary  to  equi^  and  justice  for 
any  foreign  country  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  or  constitu- 
tion of  the  French  Republic,  or  of  any  other  independent  nation, 

3dly,  Because  the  Governmetrt  of  Great  Britain,  (fiot  halving 
been  elected  by  the  Citizens  of  France)  can  have  no >more  right  to 
give  to  France  a  monarchical,  arjstocratical,  or  other  form  of  go* 
vernment  whatever,  than  the  crowned  despots  of  Prussia  and  Rus^ 
ftia  bad  to  overturn  the  constitution  of  (now  unhappy)  Poland. 

4thlyi  Because  I  highly  disapprove  and  reprobate  the  doctnne 
adviiiced  by  Ministers  in  the  debate,  namely,  *'  That  to- restore 
''  the  ancient  and  hereditary  Monarchy  of  France  no  ciqience 
*'  should  be  spared."— And  I  reprobate  that  pernicious  and  un- 
ci vie  doctrine  the  more  strongly,  from  its  not  havbg  been  suddenly, 
hantll/f  or  inconsiderately  started,  but  from  its  having  been  taken 
tt]>  (as  it  was  solemnly  declared)  upon  the  dtniost  deliberatiofi. 

bthly^  Because  I  deem  it  to  be  an  injustice  committed  by  Minis- 
ters 
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the  motives  for  his  past  and  future  conduct,  and 
which  he  entered  upon  the  journals  of  the  House  on 
the  folIoxVing  Priday.         "'  ,    >   .      ;  j 

ters  towards  my  fellow-citizens,  to  adopt  a  principle  which  shall 
render  it  ii^6essary  fortiie  Government t>f  Great  Britain  to  lay  fur- 
ther heavy  burdens  upon  the  people;  and  to  tax  thtar  houses,  their 
windows,' 'thiir  beer,  their  candles',  their  shoes,  and  many  other 
convenicntifes  and  necessaries  of  Kfe,'  m  or<3er  to' provide  a  fund  tb 
attempt  the  accompHshment  of  siich  wicked  ^urpost  as  aforesaid. 

Gthly,  Because  the  proposed  resolution  kbbve  stated  was  irf- 
tended  by  me  as  a  *«  solemn  pledge**  that  the  Government  of  thh 
nation  would  not  interfere  in  the  internal  aiflfkirs  of  France ;  but 
the  refusal  of  the  House  to  give  such  a  pledge  tends  to  shut  the  door 
to  peace,  and  consequeiitly  tends  to  ensure  the  rain  of  this  manu- 
facturing, commercial,  and  once  happy  country ;  particularly  con- 
sidering the  ihcreased  and  rapidly  ihcreasing^  strength  of  the  navy 
of  the  Ffcnch  Republic,  independently  of  the  prospect  there  is  of 
their  haviiig  the  navies  of  Hoftand  and  Spain  iinder  tkcir  imme- 
diate influence.  •  ■     .    -"  •    ■■' 

7tbly,  Because  the  pubKC  funds,  the  paper  currency,  iand  the 
public  an4;priyate  credit  of  this  country,  wiH  probably  be  unequal 
to  stan^  against  tlie  tremendous  shock  to  which  the  Ministers  witt 
now  expose  them. 

8thly,  Because  I  think  that  frankness,,  fairness,  humanity,  arid 
the  principles  of  honesty  jand  of  justice,  are  always  in  the  end  the 
best 'policy.  Ant?  1  believe  it  to  be  true  in  regard  to  n'ations'(aft 
well  as  with  respect  to  individuals)  that  *^  nothing  thslt  is  not  just 
•*  can  be  wise,  or  likely  to  be  ultimately"  prosperous,** 

9thly,  Because  I  lament  the  more  that  the  House  should  refuse 
to  disclaim  the  interfering  in  the  internal  Constitution  of  ^rancc» 
inasmuch  as  by  the  new  Cqnstitution  of  the  French  RepubUc,''one 
and  indivisible,  adopted  by  the  present  National  Convention,  on 
the  23d  day  of  June,  1793*  and  under  the  title  "  Of  the  relation 
*'  of  the  French  Republic  with  foreign  nations,''  and  by  the  article^ 
118  and  1 19  of  that  Constitution  it  is,  declared  and  enacted, 

**  That  the  French  people  is  the  friend  and  natural  ally  of  every 
•*  free  nation.    It  docs  not  interfere  with  the  government  of  other 

♦*  nations  j 
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In  the  Senate  we  hear  Ijttle  or  nothingrnore  of  his 
^Lordship  till  the  month  of  February,  1800,  when  he 


<*  nations:  it  does  not  suffer,  that  other  na^tlons  should  interfese 
**  with  its  own." 

So  frank,  so  fair,  and  so  explicit  a  declaration  On  thdr  part  didji 
in  ray  opinion,  entitle  them  to  a  better  species  of  rettim^ 

lOthly,  Because  I  conceive  that  a  true  republican  forni  of  go« 
vernment  being  firmly  established  in  France,  is  much  more  safe  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain ,  than  the  tyrannical^ 
capriciousj  perfidious,  secret,  intriguing,  and  restless  ancient  mo* 
narcl^y  of  France,  or  than  any  other  monarchy  they  could  there 
establish :  but  even  if  I  were  of  a  direct  opposite  way  of  thinkingi 
I  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  gross  injustice  of  attempting  to  force 
a  monarchy  upon  them  contrary  to  their  inclination. 

llthlj,  Because  I  think  thsit  no  war  ought  to  be  continued  that 
can  by  a  proper  line  of  moderation  be  avoided ;  and  the  more  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  the  French  people,  who,  by  their  republicaa 
exertions,  republican  enthusiasm,  and  republican  courage,  have 
made  victory  the  almost  constant  "  order  of  the  day.** 

I2thly,  Because  the  continuance  of  such  a  bloody  contest  with- 
out necessity,  appears  to  be  a  profane  tempting  of  Divine  Pnovi- 
BZNCE,  in  whose  benign  and  almighty  hands  the  fate  of  battles  and 
of  empires  is  placed. 

ISthly,  Because  I  wish  to  wash  my  hand^  e;itifely  of  the  inno- 
cent ^/W  that  may  be  shed  in  this  war  with  France,  and  of  all  the 
destruction,  confusion,  and  devastation  (perhaps  in  Great  Britaia 
itself)  which  may  ensue. 

14th]y,  Because  it  was  my  object  to  preclude  the  GovemmcHf 
of  Qrtat  Britain  from  attempting  to  stir  up  or  excite  insurrections 
in  La  Vendee f  or  any  other  department  of  the  French  Republic; 
and  the  resolution  I  moved  was  well  calculated  for  that  purpose. 

Idthly,  Because  the  maxim  of  ^*  Do  no^  to  others  that  which 
<«  you  would  not  wish  done  to  yourself,*'  is  an  unerring  rule/ 
founded  upon  the  clear  principles  of  justice,  that  is  to  say,  otetput* 
littf  of  rights.  It  is  upon  this  strong  and  solid  ground  that  I  make 
fMf  9tand^    And  all  public  meA^  in  ord«t  to  merit  the  confidence  of 

the 


dgain  ^Sbnded  his  place  in  Patliament^  ^ndy  after  a 
long  and  animated  speech^  moved^ 

^^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Ma- 
" jesty,  representing  the  horrors  of  war;  that  in  all 
^^  countries  a  state  of  peace  is  ever  the  interest  of  the 
"people,  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  without  absolute 
'^  necessity,  repugnant  to  humanity :  and  further  re- 
"  presenting,  that  the  present  war  has  been  expensive 
"  beyond  example,  productive  ef  a  great  increase  of 
^'^  the  national  debt,  of , taxes  to  an  enormous  amount, 
"  and  of  an  alarming  increase  in  the  price  of  all  the 
*^  necessaries  of  life :  and  further  representing,  that 
"  peace  is  necessary  to  avert  the  impending  danger 
"  of  famine,  for  although  the  present  scarcity  is  in 
"  the  first  instance  occasioned  by  a  scanty  harvest^ 

tiie  British  people,  must  shew  their  determination  to  act  with 
frankness  and  with  unequivocal  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
the  French  Republic- 

Having,  upon  this  important  and  momentous  subject,  frequently 
stood  alone,  and  having  also  been  upon  this  last  occasion  totally 
unsupported  in  the  division,  if  I  should  therefore  cease  at  present 
to  attend  this  House  (where  I  have  been  placed  by  the  mere  occi* 
dent  of  Mrtkji  such  of  my  fellow-citizens  as  are  friends  to  freedom, 
and  who  may  chance  to  read  this  my  solemn  Protest,  will  find 
that  I  have  not  altered  my  sentiments  or  opinions ;  an^  that  I  have 
dot  changed  any  of  my  principles;  for  my  principles  ncver  gak 
be  changed*  And  those  fellow-citizens  will  als^  find,  that  I  hereby 
pledge  myself  to  my  country,  that  I  shall  continue  what  I  ever  have 
been,  a  zealous  and  .unshaken  friend  to  Peace,  to  justice,  and  to 
liberty,  political,  civil,  and  religious;  and  that  I  am  determined  to 
die  (as  I  have  lived)  a  firm  and  steady  supporter  of  the  unalienable 
rights  and  of  the  happness  of  all  mankind. 

See  Parliamentary  Register.  STANHOPE. 
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^' the  extent  of  the  evH  arises  from  the  v^av;  ^nd 
"  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  strongly  toxlis- 
"  suade  his  Majesty  from  tb^e  cominu^occ  of  the 
**  w^r  for  the  restoration  of  tlve  ancientline  of  Princes 
"  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  France  ; 
'*  and  to  entreat  that  a  negociation  may  be  immecii*^ 
"  ately  opened  for  pe;^ce  with  the  French  Repubfic.'* 

This  motion  met  witt)  .a  fate  si^)ilar  to  those  we 
have  already  noticed ;  it  was  rejected  by  an  impiense 
majority.  During  his  Lordship's  secession  from  the 
House,  we  rarely  find  him  engaged  in  any  political 
concerns*  Twice  he  attended  county  nieetings  in 
Kent,  and  once  in  Buckinghamshire;  and  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  year  1799,  ^^  published  an  address  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelan^d^  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  union,  which  was  re-printed  and  circulated 
by  the  anti-union  party  of  Dublin.  In  other  respects 
he  has,  we  believe,  secluded  himself  from  the  politi- 
cal world,  atjd  been  engaged  either  in  mechanical 
pursuits,  or  in  projects  for  improving  his  estates- 

In  expectation  of  inerea'sing  the  value  of  a  large 
landed  property  which  his  Lordship  possesses  in  De- 
vonshire, he  projected,  a  few  years  ago,  a  canal  of 
considerable  extent,  by  means  of  which  manure  might 
be  brought  from  the  sea-shore,  in  the  Bristol  chan- 
nel, into  the  inland  parts  of  the  county.  With  this 
view  Lord  Stanhope  took  the  level  of  a  vast  tract  of 
country,  and  laid  oiit  the  whole  plan  himself.  So 
sanguine  was  he  of  tbe^uccess  of  this  sehemPi  apd 
of  the  advantages  which  woukJ  result  tP  bis  pwn 
estate^  as  well  as  to  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Devon- 
shire, 


shire,  that  he  spared  no  pains  in  obtaining  all  the 
information  necessary  to  the  undertaking;  and  so 
indefatigable  was  he  in  the  business,  that,  for  many 
weeks  together,  he  walked  almost  every  day  between, 
twenty  and  thirty  miles,  carrying,  a  great  part  oFthe 
lime,  his  theodolite  on  his  shoulder:  but,  notwith- 
standing his  great  exertions,  the  project  has  never 
been  executed,  owing  to  the  immense  obstacles  that 
present  themselves  against  it  the  poverty  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  comparatively  little  benefit 
that  would  result  from  it. 

In  the  course  of  his  survey.  Lord  Stanhope  disco*- 
vered  that  he  had  difficulties  to  surmount  which, 
though  common  to  almost  all  works  of  this  kind, 
had,  probably,  never  before  engaged  his  attention. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  through  which  the  ca- 
nal was  to  run,  he  found  the  tract  perfectly  level  for 
several  miles  together,  and  consequently  in  those 
parts  the  labour  and  expence  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  would,  in  all  probabHity,  come 
within  the  calculated  estimates ;  but  in  other  districts 
there  were  hills  of  no  inconsiderable  height  to 
ascend. 

The  common  method  of  locks  is, .  besides  the  ex- 
pence,  attended  with  a  great  loss  of  time  in  the  pas- 
sing or  repassing  of  the  boats  or  barges.  His  Lord- 
ship's mechanical  genius  was  therefore  exerted  to 
contrive  some  other  plan  for  raising  and  lowering  the 
vessels. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  devised  several 
methods,  which  he  considered  as  superior,  in  every 
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respect,  td  those  which  are  commonly  madie  use  of 
in  bosiness  of  this  kind.  The  difficulty  wad  for  htm 
to  fix  his  attention  to  that  plan  which  should  secure 
the  maximum  of  advantages. 

He  at  length  determined  upoq  a  double  inclined 
plane,  a  model  of  which  he  constructed  on  a  large 
scale  at  his  residence  in  Kent,  and  called  it  the  frtt 
way.  This  plane  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  to  a  hill,  to 
the  bottom  of  which  the  lower  branch  of  the  canal 
flows;  while  the  upper  branch  is  supposed  to  com- 
mence at  a  certain  distance  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill  on  the  other  side. 

Up  this  plane  the  boats  are  raised  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  canal  to  the  higher,  by  means  of  the  weight 
of  other  boats  whose  direction  is  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower.  It  will,  perhaps,  occur  to  every  reader^ 
that  the  returning  vessels  may  sometimes  be  empty, 
or,  at  least,  not  laden  with  a  tonnage  sufficient  to 
balance,  much  less  to  raise  those  which  are  to  ascend 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level. 

To  obviate  this  objection,  his  Xordship  did  not 
intend  to  raise  or  lower  the  boats  by  themselves,  but 
had  contrived  a  kind  of  vessel  which  he  called  a 
boat-carrier,  into  which  the  boats,  whether  laden  or 
empty,  are  made  to  float  before  they  are  either  ele- 
vated or  depressed.  Now,  as  these  boat-carriers  arc 
in  their  natural  state  always  full  of  water,  it  is  evi- 
dent, upon  hydrostatic  principles,  that,  whatever  be 
the  weight  of  the  vessel  floated  into  them,  still  the 
weight  of  the  boat-carrier,  boat  and  burden,  .will,  at 
all  times,  be  equal  to  the  same  weight,  because  just 

in 
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"^  propofUoD  to  the  weight  of  th^  boat  and  burdea 
immersed  will  be  the  quantity  of  water  forced  out  of 
the  boat-x:arrier ;  that  is,  a  vessel  of  one  ton  weight 
will  force  out  a  ton  weight  of  water,  and  another  of 
three  tons  will  dispel  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that 
weight.  Now  by  this*  contrivance  tht  weight  of  an 
empty  boat  .and  apparatus  will  be  equal  to  that  of 
one  ever  so  deeply  laden,  consequently  a  descending 
empty  vessel  will  keep  in  aquiUirio  an  ascending  one 
that  is  laden,  and  the  addition  of  a  small  force  will 
raise  the  vessel.  The  boat-carriers  ruti  upon  rollers, 
which  theoretically  remove  all  friction.  And  to  save 
unnecessary  expcnce,  his  Lordship  had  adopted  the 
plan  of  small  boats,  of  about  four  tons  burden^  for 
which  a  narrow  canal  would  only  be  iiecessary  s  and 
by.a  neat  contrivance  he  intended  to  link  several  of 
the  boats  together,  by  which  means  one  horse  would 
be  able  to  draw  a  greater  burden^  and  the  canal  might 
take  a  straight  or  winding  direction,  as  should  best 
suit  the  le\6el  of  the  country,  since  the  smallness  of 
the  vessels  would  not  prevent  their  turning ;  and 
tlKH^h  twenty  of  them  were  linked  together;  yet, 
like  the  different  links  of  a  chain,  they  would  not 
iicnpede  the  progress  of  £;ach  other^  however  winding 
the  course  of  the  canal. 

How  far  this  plan,  adopted  by  Lord  Stanhope  as 
the  best,  corresponds  to  that  used  in  some  parts  of 
Holland,  called  the  rolling-bridge  upon  dry  land,  and 
ivhich,  it  is  said,  was  the  method  employed  by  thq 
andents,  and  is  still  used  by  the  Chinese  i  or  whrtber 
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tbey  bear  any  analogy  to  one  another^  is  more  than 
we  can  attempt  to  decide. 

Of  Lord  Stanbbpe's  aritbmetical  machines  we  have 
already  spoken  :  the  success  which  he  obtained  in  the 
structure  of  these  curious  intruments  has,  we  are  in- 
formed, led  him  to  believe  that  one  of  still  greater 
utility  and  importance  might  be  contrived,  by  means 
of  which,  instead  of  the  four  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic,  he  conceives  the  whole  art  of  reasoning 
may  be  conducted.  Of  this  machine,  in  its  unfi- 
nished state,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  say  more,  were 
it  even  iti  our  power,  than  what  his  Lordship  is  ac* 
customed  to  mention  in  every  company.  And  we 
have  often  heard  him  assert,  that  with  his  reasoning- 
machine 'he  shall  be  able,  on  all  subjects,  to  draw 
true  conclusions  from  any  given  premises  ; — that  he 
shall  be  able  not  only  to  detect  false  reasoning,  how- 
ever.sophistically  combined,  but  to  shew  the  various 
links  of  the  chain  by  which  these  false  conclusions 
have  been  deduced  ; — and  that  with  it  he  shall  with 
great  ease  be  able  to  ascend,  by  regular  steps,  from 
the  first  definitions  of  Euclid  to  the  higher  and  most 
sublime  speculations  of  our  immortal  Newton  ! 

Among  the  useful  objects  which  have  recently 
occupied  the  attention  of  his  Lordship,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  Stereo-type  printing  into  England.  He 
has  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  de- 
voted a  large  portion  of  time,  in  experiments ;  and 
Tf  they  should  be  attended  with  success,  his  Lordship 
purposes  shortly  to  disclose  their  result  to  the  public. 

And, 


And,  as  a  proof  of  that  spirit  of  general  utility  which 
actuates  Earl  Stanhope,  he  has  taken  measures  to 
prevent  thfe  possibility  of  any  monopoTy  of  tlie  bene- 
fits^ of  bis  plan  by  letters  pateltt. 

I'hOs  have  we  given  thfe  leading  traits  of  Lord 
Stanhope*a  character,  both  as  a  philosopher  and  a 
senator.  With  thH  dtitlme,  sketched  perbaps  im- 
perfectly, the  public  will  have  no  difficulty  to  fill  up 
the  picture.  As  a  public  speaker,  his  Lordship's 
eloquence  is  distinguished  by  energy,  and  his  obser- 
vations by  vigour,  and  somtitimes  by  originality.  'IHis 
appearance,  action,  arid  manner,  add  no  griaces'to  the 
^6ritiment^ which  be  delivers;  they  sometimes  operate 
upon  the  hearers  considerably  to  his  disadvantage. 
With  tbbse  auditbrs,  however,  who  examine  deeper 
ttian  the  surface  of  things,  who  are  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  argument  and  the  mode  of 
stating  it,  Lord  Stanhope  will  be  considered  as  a  man 
of  sciencie  and  of  strong  understanding. 

Lord  Stanhbpe  has  been  twice  married :  his  first 
lady  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Chatham,  by  whom  he  has  three  beautiful,  accom- 
plished, and  amiable  daughters,  the  second  of  whom. 
Lady  Griselda,.is  married  to  John  Tekell,  Esq.  of 
Hambledon  House,  Hampshire ;  and  the  youngest. 
Lady  Lucy,  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.  Comptroller  of 
the  Customs.  His  Lordship's  second  wife  is  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of, the  late  Mr.  Grenville,  Go- 
vernor of  Barbadoes,  and  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Constantinople  for  a  considerable  time.  By  this  lady, 
Xiord  Stanhope  has  three  sons ;  the  eldest,  Lord  Ma- 
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.hon,  has  nearly  completed  his  twenty-second  yetfr, 
and,  although  he  has  been  in  a  great  measure  se- 
cluded from  the  world  till  within  a  few  years,  he  is 
by  no  means  deficient  in  those  accomplishments 
which  are  expected  of  every  person  in  bis  rank  of 
life. 

GEORGE    COLMAN 

THE   YOUNGER. 

•  fnr^HE  subject  of  this  memoir  assumed  this  desig- 

Jl     nation  from  the  moment  that  be  first  appeared 

before  the  public  as  a  dramatic  author,  and  he  still 

continues  it,  in  order  to  mark  the  distinction  between 

himself  and  his  father,  the  late  George  Colman,* 

*  George  Colman  the  elder  was  the  son  of  Francis  Colman,  Esq. 
resident  nt  the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  by  a  sister 
of  the  Countess  of  Bath.  He  was  bora  at  Florence,  and  had  a 
sister  two  years  older  than  himself,  who  was  likewise  bom  in  the 
rame  city.  They  had  each  the  honour  of  a  royal  godfather  and 
godmother  (as  children  of  a  British  plenipotentiary) ,  from  whom 
they  took  the  several  names  of  George  and  Charlotte. 

Mr.  Colman  the  elder  began  his  literary  career  early  in  life, 
having  in  January  17549  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Bonnell 
Thornton,  Esq.  commenced  the  paper  called  the  Connoisseur, 
by  Mr.  T<w«,  when  they  were  both  students  of  Chriftchurch, 
Oxford:  in  this  publication,  which  continued  till  September 
tjj6f  they  were  occasionally  assisted  by  the  late  Robert  Lloyd, 
F/iq*  who  corresponded  with  them  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Cousin  nUage^  and,  among  other  highly  diverting  papers,  wrote 
the  humorous  description  of  a  citizen's  country  box. 

Mr*  Colman  the  eider,,  besides  the  masterly  comedy  of  th^ 
JmlQU»  Wifff  produced  the  farces  of  Polly  Honeycomie^  the  A/u- 
iiial  Lady,  the  Oxonian  in  Town,   Islington  Spa^   or   Tunhidge 
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Esq.  the  degant  translator  of  TerencCi  and  the  able 
author  of  that  excellent  comedy  the  jealous  Wife. 

When  our  author  first  called  himself  Geobgk 
CoLMAK  the  Younger^  the  shallow  coxcombs  of  the 
pen  arraigned  the  measure  as  a  mark  of  intolerable 
affectation  and  singularity.  These  gentry,  perhaps, 
were  not  only  ignorant  that  there  was  ancient  prece- 
dent for  the  circumstance,  and  that  t^he  two  Flinys 
were  termed  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  but 
also,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  where  the  talents 
of  two  men  of  one  and  the  same  name,  whose  bent 
of  genius  and  propensities  are  similar,  to  assume 
some  marking  distinction  of  designation,  for  the  sake 
of  enabling  those  who  live  after  them  to  discriminate 
the  one  from  the  othen  Where  they  do  not  take 
care  to  do  this  of  themselves,  the  public  wilLdo  it 
for  them,  as  was  the  case  in  France  with  the  two 
Corneilles,  who  were  brothers :  the  elder  brother, 
Peter,  the  author  of  the  Cid^  MSdee^  les  Horaces,  &c, 
was  called  by  the  literary  men  of  Paris  Lt  Grand 
CoRNEiLLE,  and  is  so  recorded  in  all  the  books  that 
mention  him,  down  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Col- 
man  the  younger  has  acted  with  less  presumption, 
and  more  modesty  and  "filial  respect  tp  his  father's 

Wells,  the  petite  comedy  of  the  Deuce  is  in  Hinij  the  comedies  of 
Man  and  Wifiy  the  Man  of  Business^  the  Suicide,  and  Separate 
Maintenance,  aqd,  jointly  with  the  late  Mr.  Garrick,  the  rich  play 
of  the  Clandestine  ^grriage.  He  also  adapted  Beaumarchais'  Bar^ 
bier  de  Seville  to  the  English  stage,  and  it  is  now  a  popular  repre- 
sentation under  the  title  of  the  Spanish  Barier;  at  different  timet 
he  brought  out  an  alteration  of  Shakespear*s  King  Lear;  and 
Beaumont  aod  Fletcher's  P^Ha^ter,  and  'B(m4uca* 

acknowledged 
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ackndwledged  abilities,  which  were  at  their  zenith 
when  his  son  first  assumed  the  designation,  and 
before  he  had  himself  discovered  those  powers  of 
rivalship  which  he  Has  since  displayed,  and  which 
place  him  so  nearly  on  a  level  with  his  father,  that  a 
candid  ct>tic  is  somewhat  staggered  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  decide  which  of  the  two  be  entitled 
to  pre-eminence:  they  were  both  men  of  strong 
natural  genius  and  ready  talent;  their  style  was 
equally  formed  on  the  best  classical  models;  their 
diction  at  once  pure,  neat,  and  nervous ;  and  it  has 
rarely  happened  that  an  ill-turned  or  feeble  sentence 
has  escaped  the  pen  of  either  of  them.  Perhaps  the 
only  fair  distinction*  that  can  be  made  between  the 
father  and  sonj  as  comic  writers,  is,  that  the  former 
had  rftost  wit,  and  the  latter  the  larger  share  of 
humour. 

George  Colman'  the  younger  was  born  rn  London, 
on  the  21st  of  October  1762.     His  father  sent  him 
in  his  childhood  to  one  or  two  petty  schools  at  Rich- 
mond in  Surry,  where  he  had  built  a  house  on    the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  whith  was  afterwards  rented 
'  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence  for  a  year  or  two,  and  was 
then  bought  by  Mr.  Drummond  Smith,  probably  its 
present  possessor.      Under   the   Richmond  Lingos, 
George  gained  little  more  than  the  rudiments  of  the 
rudiments  of  English    and    Latin   grammar.      *rhe 
dancing-master,  once  or  twice  a  week,  tortured  his 
toes ;  and  the  writing-master  came  as  often  to  rap 
Sis  fingers;  for  "  when  he  wrote  his  name,"  he  ge- 
nerally "  made  a  blot."     It  does  not  to  thisday  ap- 
pear 
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pear  from  Mr.  C/&  MS.  (which  is  sa  directly  a  4c- 
simiic  of  that  of  the  elder  Colman,  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  pronounce  correctly  which,  is  that  of  the 
father,  which  that  of  the  son)  that  his  writing-mas* 
ter's  hard  ruler  on  his  knuckles  much  improved  his 
hand-writing'*  From  this  initiate  tutorage  he  was 
removed  to  Fountain's^  i"  Mary-le-bone,  then  acele- 
Ijrated  nursery,  where  young  suckers  were  placed  to 
ftfike  root  in  learning,  before  they  were  transplanted 
into  the  great  classical  gardens  of  Westminster  and 
Eton.  At  Fountain's,  young  Colman  studied  the 
Testament,  -/Esop's  fables,  and  other  early  books  in 
Latin  j  and  learned  to  constrde,  with  tolerable  fluency, 
those  parts  which  he  had  most  thnmFd.  He  could 
also  prove  and  par/e;  and  obtained  some  ground** 
work  in  French  (which  has  since  formed  no  inconsii- 
derable  part  of  his  reading).  He  still  was  condemned 
to  move  to  the  sound  of  a  kit,  and  to  scribble  "  com- 
tnand  your  pen,"  and  "  command  your  passions,"  in 
a  copy-book.  He  was  likewise  taught  to  destroy 
sundry  black-lead  pencils,  and  sticks  of  Indian  ink; 
in  attempts  to  delineate  trees  and  farm-yards,  eyes, 
noses,  ships,  and  duck-ponds. 

Old  Fountain  was  as  much  an  old  woman  as  his 
wife ;  she,  however,  was  the  most  cunning  old  wo- 
man of  the  two;  the  school  was  nevertheless  well 
constituted.  The  prchins  were  as  well  taught  as 
might  be  expected,  and  better  fed.  The  air,  too, 
was  pure  (for  London  had  not  approached  the  house 
so  closely  as  it  has  now — ncnv^  indeed,  it  almost  sur- 
rounds it),  and  great  attention  was  shewn  to  regula* 

rity. 
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rity,  cleanliness,  &c.  When  young  Cblinan  had 
completed  his  tenth  year,  bis  father  (after  this  secoDd 
iustnm)  removed  bim  to  Westminster*  He  quitted 
Mary-le-bone  school  in  Passion-week,  and  on  his  arri- 
val in  Great  Queen-street,  where  his  father  then  livedo 
found  that  his  mother  was  recently  deceased* 

Being  placed  at  Westminster,  at  the  age  of  ten^ 
young  Colman  served  the  term  of  an  apprenticeship 
there,  not  leaving  it  till  he  was  turned  of  seventeen. 
He  was  considered  i)y  the  master  as  a  boy  of  capabi- 
lity, but  of  great  indolence ;  consequently  be  was 
flogged  for  many  a  bad  exercise,  for  which,  if  he  had 
been  deemed  a  blockhead,  he  would  have  escaped 
unpunished.  When  be  left  Westminster,  he  bad 
]learne4  neither  more  nor  less  than  other  boys  in  a 
public  school,  who  are  tolerably  quick,  but  very 
idle.  In  January  1780,  our  author  was  matricula- 
ted at  Oxford,  and  became  a  commoner  of  Christ- 
church;  he  continued  there  long  enough  to  keep 
the  terms  of  nearly  two  years ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
collected, that  in  ChristcBurch,  being  the  strictest 
wllege  in  the  university,  *he  under  graduates  are 
obliged  to  reside  during  the  w&qIc  of  each  term ; 
whereas  at  some  of  the  colleges  a  few  days  residence 
during  a  term  is  sufficient  to  keep  it.  Christcburch 
being  very  rigid  in  its  discipline,  and  young  Colman 
very  careless  in  observing  it,  he  could  not  have  been 
Ipoked  upon  with  a  favourable  eye  by  the  beads 
of  such  a  house,  and  was  frequently  tasked  by  impo- 
sitions, confinement  to  college,  and  the  various  other 
severities  in  use  in  our  univer^ties*    Hi&  father  at 

this 
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this  time,  perhaps  provoked  by  some  jiivenile  indis- 
cretions of  his  son  at  Oxford,  and  to  keep  him  out  of 
harm's  way,  removed  him  from  that  seminary  ©f 
learning  to  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  where  he 
was  entered  of  King's  college  in  October  1761,  and 
continued  there  till  January  i7&4,  in  whidi  month 
he  returned  to  London,  having  then  completed  his 
one  and  twentieth  year. 

If  young  Colman  felt  himself  galled  and  harassed 
by  the  strictness  of  an  English  university,  he  found 
sufficient  ease  and  comfort  in  the  Scotch  one :    at 
Christchurch  they  were  all  discipline ;  and  at  King'^ 
college,  Aberdeen,  they  had  scarcely  any  discipline 
at  all ;  the  English  lads  there  (of  whom  there  were 
a  few  besides  himself)   might  almost  be « literally 
said  to  be  under  none.    They  have  but  one  term  ' 
in  the  whole  year;  that,  however,  lasts  during  seve-^ 
ral  months.   Their  students  were  generally  composed  ' 
of  dirty,  ragged,  Highland  boys,  wjho  come  to  college 
many  of  them  as  early  as  ten  years  old,  and  stay  a  few 
years;  during  which  they  are  taught  there  (for  it 
serves  them  for  a  schoohas  well  as  a  college)  classical 
knowledge  and  science  ah  incepto.    They  begin  with 
the  very  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  then  go  to  ma- 
thematics, and  few  of  them  get  more  than  a  smattering 
of  logic  and  ethics.     At  the  end  of  four  years  (some 
of  them  being  only  fourteen  and  sixteen)  they  go 
away   dubbed  Masters  of  Arts.     As  most  lads  are 
bachelors  (in  one  sense)  at  this  age,  it  is  thought  at 
Aberdeen  that  one  degree  may  be  included  in  the 
other,   and  the  primary  English .  step  in  scholastic* 
honours  is  sunk. 


detail;  but  dmt  instance,  in  which  our  autlior^s  prti-» 
jriency  of  wit,  and  strong  turn  for  sarcastic  humour^ 
made  bim  lose  sight  of  delicacy  and  decorum,  as  it  id 
connected  with  his  onset  as  a  scribbler,  we  cannot 
forbear  to  mention^  Two  long  stages  south  from 
Aberdeen  there  is  a  post-house,  situated  in  a  village 
called  Lawrence-kirk*  Lord  Grardenstone  (an  elderly 
law-lord)  had  stocked  a  book-case  with  books,  m  a 
room  of  the  inn,  and  it  was  called  a  library,  open 
for  the  amuisement  of  travellers.*  In  this  library 
there  was.  ar>  Albunty  or  large  white  paper  book,  in 
which  the  passengers  (by  a  written  request  in  the 
first  leaf)  were  desired  to  insert  any  extracts  tbey 
chose  from  the  best  writers,  or  to  enrich  it  with 
something  of  their  own.  Soon  after  bis  Arrival  in 
Aberdeen,  young -Colman  made  an  excursion  to 
Lawrence-kirk,  and  in  his  lordship's  Album  lost  his 
poetical  maidenhead,  in  the  effusion  of  some  dog- 
grel  verses.  A  friend  who  has  read  them,  though  he 
cannot  recollect  the  whole,  has  favoured  us  with  the 
following  fragment  of  the  cortiposition,  which  will 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  tendency. 

**  I  once  was  a  student  In  Old  Aberdeen, 
Little  knowledge  I  got,  bat  a  great  deal  of  fpleen. 
And  a  large  stock  of  patience,  1  freely  confess,  or 
Had  left  in  the  lurch  my  old  stingy  professor. 

Strange  places,  strange  faces,  in  Scotland  I  saw  ;:  ' 
The  country  is  bleak, — and  the  people  are  raw ;— • 
Such  inhabitants,  surely,  the  Devil  bewitches  ;— 
TlieyVe  no  hats  on  their  heads — on  their  i— ^  no  breechetf 
^„..       . i-: ■       . 

*  A  new  room  has  since  been  built,  and  the  library  enlarged. 

They 
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They  —  —  — .-i--i.  —  —  —  —  ~  — 

They  eat,  but  their  victuals  seem  ne'er  left  bdiindy 
For  the  devil  a  bit  of  a  privy  yAu  find. 

Yet  necessity  soon  can  some  losses  repair- 
So  with  second-hand  food  they  perfume  the  fresh  air ; 
You  would  think j  for  the  scent  is  so  powerful  become* 
Your  nose  was  stufFM  up  in  another  man's  b->tn« 

An  instrument  here,  too,  is  frequently  found* 
An  instrument  'tis  without  shape,  size,  or  aound  ;  ' 

And  thougk  this  kind  of  music  appears  a  mere  riddle* 
*Tis  no  more,  nor  no  less,  than  the  common  Scotch  jpddU.^ 

This  boyish  ribaldry  escaped  our  author's  pen, 
and  was  most  wantonly  written  in  the  book  of  a  gen- 
tleman^ who  thus  took  pains  to  beguile  the  passenger 
of  the  heavy  hours  he  might  otherwise  pass  at  his 
inn.  At  the  time,  however*  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  young  George  thought  this  ill-natured  attempt 
at  wit  very  fine  satire ;  and  report  says,  he  was  highly 
delighted*  on  revisiting  Lawrence-kirk  some  time 
after*  to  see  the  folbwing  couplet  written  under  bi« 
<)wn  licentious  composition : 

«^  I  fike  diy  wit ;— but  could  I  see  thy  face* 
I'd  claw  it  well*  for  Scotia's  vile  disgrace ;" 

which*  wc  have  no  doubt*  if  the  question  were  to  be 
put  to  George  Colman  the  younger,  at  this  his  ma-- 
ture  age*  lie  would  be  ingenuous  enough  to  ac-!> 
knowledge*  would  bave  been  no  more  than  be  richly 
deserved. 

So  very  lax  Was  the  discipline  of  King's  College 
White  our  author  belonged  to  it,  that  he  did  not 
reside  i»  college  much  more  than  a  year,  but  had 

i800-1801.  L  lodgings 
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lodgings  for  some  time  in  New  Aberdeen,  a  few 
months  in  the  town  of  Montrose,  and  during  the 
last  three  months  he  rcfided  wholly  in  Edinburgh. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some  readers,  that 
the  writer  of  this  memoir  has  followed  our  author 
through  his  puerilities  with  a  fastidious  and  unneces- 
sary minuteness ;  but  to  trace  the  boyish  eccentrici- 
ties of  an  individual,  whose  ripened  talents  have 
since  contributed  so  much  to  the  amusement  and 
dplight  of  the  public,  and  entitled  him  to  rank  high 
in  the  literary  world,  is  at  all  times  an  entertaining, 
often  an  useful  and  instructive  task* 

While  in  Scotland,  the  younger  Colman  wrote 
two  dramatic  pieces  before  he  was  twenty  years  of 
flge :  ti  farce  in  two  a6is,  and  a  viuskal  comedy  in 
three;  both  of  which  were  represented  at  the  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  The  farce,  called  the  Female 
Dramatist y  he  never  acknowledged.  It  was  repre- 
sented only  one  night,  and  that  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Jewell,  the  treasurer  (August,  1782).  The  princi- 
pal female  charadcr,  performed  by  Mrs.  Gardner, 
was  sugge3tcd  by  that  of  Narcifla's  aunt  in  Smollct's 
Roderick  Random.  Edwin  and 'J.  Bannister  were 
among  the  representatives  of  the  dram^Uis  ferson^.^ 
and  the  piecp  was  rather  favourably  received,  and 
occasioned  a  good  deal  of  laughter ;  but  some  parts 
of  the  dialogue  were  considered  as  too  loose — so 
much  so,  that  a  countess  of  salacious  memory,  the 
Avell-known  Meflalina  of  her  day,  was  seen  to  bold 
her  fan  up  to  her  face  with  all  the  prudery  of  rigid 
purity,  and  heard  to  exclaim,  "  this  is  too  indecentT 
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Twf)  to  One  (the  mufical  comedy)  was  sent  up  to 
London,  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Colman  the  elder,  a 
fall  year  before  it  was  a6ted.  A  whole  season  was 
suffered  to  elapse  without  bringing  it  forward:  it 
appears,  therefore,  as  if  it  were  composed  when  our* 
author  began  to  write  man.  It  was  produced  in  the 
summer  of  1785,  as  his  first  avowed  dramatic  at- 
tempt, and  repeatedly  performed  with  success  in 
that  season,  and  is  still  frequently  a6ied  with  great 
applause. 

Mr.  Colman  the  elder  wrote  a  Prologue*  to 
introduce  it,  in  which  he  describes  his  son  as  ^ 

"  tjreen  in  his -one-and- twenty,  fcarcc  of  age,'* 
though  our  author  was  then  in  his  two-and-twenticth 
year.     Tliis  comedy  is  a  very  promising  eflbrt .  for 

♦  This  Prologue  is  happily  adapted  to  the  purpo§e;  and  as  it  is 
i^o  ordinary  circumfliance  for  a  dramatic  author  to  be  the  herald  of 
his  iion's  dramatic  qqalijGcaMons,  we  annex  the 

Prologue  to  TWO  TO  ONE,  a  Comedy, 

Spoken  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

To-night,  as  Heralds  tell,  a  virgin  muse. 

An  untrained  youth,  a  new  adventurer  sues;    . 

Green  in  his  one-and- twenty,  scarce  of  age, 

Tukes  his  firft  flight,  half-fledged,  upon  the  llage. 

WiOiin  this  little  round,  the  parent  bird 

I  lath  warbled  oft ;  oft  patiently  you've  heard, 

And  as  he  ftrove  to  raise  his  eager  throat. 

Your  kind  applause  made  music  of  his  note : 

But  now,  with  beating  heart  and  anxious  eye. 

He  sees  his  vent'rous  youngling  ftrive  to  fly  ; 

Like  Daedalus,  a  father's  fears  he  brings, 

A  father's  hopes,  and  fain  would  plume  his  wings. 

L  2  How 
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80  youQg  a  writer,  but  it  bail  tbe  common  faults  of 
inexperience ;  a  &lle  brilliancy  of  dialogue,  and  a 
light  and  inartificial  fable.  It  displays,  bowevcr,  a 
l^ppy  aim  at  strong  comic  character,  inexbibitiog 
which  our  author  has,  in  his  later  pieces,  most  emi- 
nently distinguished  himself;  he  comes  the  nearest 
to  Foote  in  that  essential  qualification  of  a  dramatist, 
of  any  modem  play-wright.  His  puns  and  witti- 
ci^ms  are  so  redundant,  that,  like  Jeremy  in  Con- 
greve's  Love  for  Love^  the  servants  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  as  witty  as  their  masters. 

This  year,  1764»  was  a  bustling  year  for  our  an* 
tbor,  young  as  he  was.  In  January  he  retumeil 
from  Scotland.  In  June  he  came  before  tbe  town  as 
a  dramifitic  author.  In  August  he  took  a  trip  to 
Paris,  and  returned  in  September.  In  October  he 
went  to  Qretna-Green,  and  was  privately  married  to 
Miss  Catherine  Morris ;  and  before  the  year  expired, 
he  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  fixed  in  cham*- 
bers  in  the  Temple  as  a  student  of  the  law }  but,  as 

How  vain,  alas,  his  hopes  !  his  fears  how  vain ! 
'Tis  you  muft  bear,  and  hearing  judge  the  ftraio* 
Your  e<qual  juftice  sinks  or  lifts  his  name. 
Your  frown's  a  sentence,  your  applause  is  fame* 
If  humour  warntis  his  scenes  with  genial  fin^« 
They'll  e'en  redeem  the  errors  of  his  sire. 
t^or  shall  his  lead— Klead  to  the  bottom  drop. 
By  youth's  enlivening  cork  buoy'd  up  at  top. 
«.  '     If.charactei?s  are  mi|rked  with  ease  and  truth. 
Fleas *<iwirh  his  spirit,  you'll  forgive  hi&youthi, 
3hould  sire  and  son  be  botji  with  dulness  cursts^ 
^^  And  dynce  the  second  follow  dunce  the  first,'* 
The  shallow'  stripling's  vain  attempt  you'll  mock* 
And  damn  him  for  i^  ch^  6ffh:  qU  Block. 


hk  father  bad  clone  before  htm,  he  abandoned  the 
diy  and  laborious  study  of  the  biack-letter  books^  to 
pay  his  court  to  the  Muses,  and  the  Public  are  bis 
witnesses^  that  he  has  proved  "  a  thriving  wooer." 

In  1785  he  produced  a  comedy  called  Turk  and 
no  Dirk,  which  succeeded  with  the  Public,  though  it 
is  by  far  the  most  indifferent  of  all  his  dramatic  writ* 
ings. 

In  1786  be  began  bis  opera  of  Inkle  and  Tarkoi 
and  when  it  was  shewn  to  his  fether  in  its  rude  and 
immature  state,  he  entertained  great  doubts  of  its 
success ;  but  surely,  after  having  accepted  Turk  and 
no  Turk,  those  doubts  were  a  little  unreasonable.* 
Our  author,  however,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
was  encouraged  to  put  a  finishing  hand  to  it,  and  it 
was  brought  out  in  the  summer  of  3787  with  uncom- 
ipon  success,  and  has  continued  to  this  day  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  popular  comic  operas  on  the 
stage.  The  boldness  of  changing  the  conclusion  of 
the  story,  reforming  Inkle,  and  making  him  thank-* 
fully  receive  Yarico  as  his  wife,  so  far  frbqn  revolting 
the  minds  of  the  audience,  as  might  have  been  appre* 
bended,  relieved  Inkle's  character  from  the  odium  with 
which  it  was  loaded,  reconciled  them  to  him,  and 
afforded  them  the  highest  satisfa<^ion.  The  charac- 
ters of  Sir  Christopher  Curry,  Old  Medium,  and 
Trudge,  afe  original,  and  happy  skejfcbes.  Qv^t  a8_ 
the  merit  of  this  opera  is,  our  author  had  not  yet 
learned  altogether  to  restrain  the  luxuriancy  of  his 
wit,,  to  husband  it  providently,  and  distribute  it  m\h 
discretion* 

L»  Hi* 
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His  next  piece  was  a  comedy  of  three  acts,  called 
Ways  and  Means,  which  was  represented  in  the  ensu- 
ing summer,  1788,  and  is  still  a  favourite  whenever 
performed.  The  epilogue  to  this  comedy,  written 
by  young  Colman,  is  a  bold  attack  on  the  Grubs  of 
the  newspapers;  those  Doers,  whose  cwily  dealings  are 
in  scandal,  defamation,  and  gross  flattery,  according 
to  the  price  paid  for  their  services,.  This  epilogue, 
perhaps  an  unwise  one  for  so  young  a  writer,  brought 
the  whole  nest  of  hornets,  whose  dirty  trade  be  had 
interfered  with,  about  bis  ears;  and  if  foul  abuse  and 
daily  detraction  could  have  wrote  down  a  good  play, 
ff^ays  and  Mea?is  would  neither  have  produced  a  stzp- 
pjy  to  the  theatre  or  the  author,  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  it  did  so  in  a  great  degree.  In  the  preface,  Mr. 
Colman,  the  younger,  has  manfully  maintained  the 
Argument  of  his  epilogue,  and  liberally  discriminiated 
between  the  few  newspaper  critics  that  were  distin- 
guished for  unbiassed  opinion  and  candid  discrimina- 
tion, and  those  hackney  scribblers  in  the  public  prints^ 
who  feel  no  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  drama,  and 
write  merely  as  their  private  motives  direct.  We 
heartily  wish  Mr.  Sheridan,  or  our  author,  both  of 
them  writers  Of  great  weight  arul  authority,  would 
give  the  Grubs  of  the  day  such  *  another  dressing, 
because,  although  several  of  the  gentlemen,  who  con- 
descend to  undertake  the  task  of  theatrical  criticism 
in  the  public  prints,  are  capable  of  judging  correctly, 
scarcely  any  give  lis  accounts  of  the  performances  in 
our  theatres,  which  bear  any  relation  to  tru*h  or 
justice. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Colman  in  tbis  year  became  scrupulous  ais  to 
the  strength  of  the  matrimonial  fetters  which  thci 
blacksmith  of  Gretna  Green  had  forged  to  link  her 
and  her  husband  together  ;  and  the  latter  consented 
to  a  second  marriage,  but  a  private  one,  which  took 
place  at  Chelsea  church  in  1788.  This  marriage  was 
not  avowed  till  above  a  year  afterwards,  iv^hcn  our 
author's*  father's  parfilysiS  removed  his  dread  of  pa^ 
rental  displeasure ;  but,  in  fact,  our  author  only  trod, 
in  his  father's  footsteps,  whose  marriage  at  Bermond- 
sey  church,  was  afe  much  a  seci-et  from  the  Earl  of* 
Bath,  his  uncle,  protectory  and  patron,  as  that  of  the 
younger  Col  man  from  his  parent;  These  hasty,  clan-^ 
destine,  and  huddled  up  marriages  are  seldom  pro* 
ductive  of  permanent  happiness;  and  that  of  our 
author  with  Miss  Mbrris  terminated  in  a  separation^ 
which  took  place  two  or  three  years  since,  when  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  allotted  her  as  -handsome  a 
provision  as  the  nature  and  circumstances  o(  his 
situation  and  emoluments,  as  manager  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Hay-market  theatre,  could  possibly 
admit**  .  ^ 


*  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  'summer  of  1789,  the 
paralysis  which  had  attacked  Mr.  Colman  the  elder  about  thre^ 
years  before^  fell  on  his  brain,  and  rendered  him  incapable  of  any 
longer  attending  to  public  business ;  our  author,  therefore,  natu- 
rally took  upon  himself  the  management  of  the  Haymarkct 
theatre,  and  conducted  it  to  the  close  of  the  seasoii.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1 7^9,  finding  that  the  faculty  could  give  him  no  hopfes  of 
his  father's  recovery  of  his  reason,  our  author  applied  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  ih  the  Tegular  form  for  a  commission  of  lunacy, 
which  was  issued,  and  Mr.  Colman  the  younger  appointed 
L  4  committee 
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In  1789)  Mr.  Colm^n  brought  forward  b\$  play 
of  the  Battle  of  Bexham^  founded  upon  facts  recorded  ! 
by  bittoriansy  the  production  of  \vhieh  we  confider 
as  the  epoch  whence  we  are  to  date  the  correc- 
tion of  his  style  of  dialogue,  and  the  more  finished 
character  of  all  his  future  productions*  The  scene 
of  action  laying  in  the  olden  times,  it  was  necessary 
for  our  author  to  look  back  to  the  customs,  manners, 
and  language  of  those  times,  and  to  make  his  charac- 
ters speak  as  the  characters  in  the  j:eigQ  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  did.  It  would  have  been  no  less  absurd  to  have 
gifted  them  with  modern  diction,  than  to  have  caused 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  famous  for  his  dancing  in-tbe 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  have  appeared  on  the  stage 
without  his  ruflT,  pinked  jerkin^  puffed  doublet,  scarlet 
hose,  and  square  toed  shoes,  and  move  a  minuet  in 
a  cravat  of  the  present  day,  scanty  jacket,  panta- 
loons, and  dancing  pumps.  This  necessarily  obliged 
eur  author  to  look  hack  to  the  writers  of  the  oUen 
iimesj  and  consult  ^^  the  memorable  Others  of  the 
British  drama  -/*  and  where  could  he  find  a  better 
model  than  Shakespcar,  who  with  so  happy  a  skill 
appropriates  bis  language  to  his  characters,  and  the 
tin»e  in  which  the  action  of  his  sccrc  lies.  From 
this  resort  oCgood  sense  and  judgment,  the  newspaper 
writers  thought  proper  to  charge  our  author  with 
being  a  professed  iuiftatpr  of  Shakespear ;  and  tbcy 

committee  of  lus  estate  and  perspn,  under  whicli  authority 
he  managed  his  theatre  till  his  death ;  he  afterwards  bought  the 
whole  property  for  many  thousand  pounds  in  1 794,  and  has  ever 
i^nce  continued  proprietor  in  his  own  tight. 

though^ 


tbQugfet  tbemselves  ccoifirm^d  in  their  j^^^g«>wt% 
when  th€  $krrend4r  of  CaUk  af)d  tbs  Mqtftt^em^ff$^, 
smacl^ed  of  tbe  same  ta^te  of  4iatogue.  If  thew 
critics  had  thought  a  tittle  more  profouridly,  thfy 
might  have  discovered  that  an  able  writer  will  always^ 
accommodate  his  style  to  the  period  in  which  he  lay^ 
the  action  of  his  play,  and  that  not  only  nothing  Uk^ 
imitation  or  afTectation  of  the  Shakespearian  style  is 
to  be  discovered  in  Two  to  One,  Way^  and  Mean$f 
his  two  earliest  plays ;  or  in  New  Hay  at  th  Old 
Markety  the  Iron  Chest,  the  Heir  at.  Law,  the  Poor 
Gentleman,  or  the  pleasant  farce  of  tlfie  Review,  our 
author's  more  modern  productions.  In  ^  word,  9 
master  of  his  trade,  ais  a  dramatist^  will  alwaya  takQ 
care  that  nothing  like  gross  anachronism  is  to  bei 
found  in  the  locality  of  his  scene,  the  manners, 
dress,  and  language  of  his  characters,  or  his  maoage-r 
ment  of  the  main  incidents  of  his  plot,  unless  he  ha^ 
previously  prepared  the  audience  to  expect  it,  by  3 
hint  '^in  bis  prologue,  or  some  other  xicce^ary 
notice.  The  fable  of  the  Battle  of  Hexham,  like  all 
Shakespear's  historical  plays^  is  of  a  mixed  nature ; 
it  has  its  comic  scenes  as  well  as  its  serioui  ones,  and 
they  are  happily  contrived  to  relieve  each  other.  Thq 
comedy  part  of  the  plajr  is  All  of  our  aJi^thor^s  inven- 
tion ;  but  no  auditor  has  left  the  theatre,  when  the 
piece  has  been  performed^  without  feeling  grateful 
for  the  author's  having  so  entert^ningly  diverted 
his  feeHngs  from  too  fixed  an  attention  on  Margaret 
ofAlfiijou  and  her  ill  fortunes.  The  episode  of  Adeline 
and  GoncUbert  is  admirably  worked  up,  and  creates  sa 
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strong  an  interest  in  the  fifth  act,  that  it  almost 
overlays  our  concern  for  the  disconcerted  queen  and 
her  infant  son,  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  slain  by 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester^  subsequent  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Tewkesbury,  which  in  a  great  measure  decided 
the  fate  of  the  contest  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster. 

The  Surrender  of  Calais  came  out  in  1791,  and 
was  equally  successful  with  our  author's  preceding 
play  of  the  Battle  of  Hexham,  being  like  that  founded 
on  a  well  known  incident  in  our  history  :  it  was 
received  with  universal  applause,  and  has  ever  since 
continued  to  be  a  popular  play.  The  main  fact  is 
familiar  to  every  school-boy ;  but  the  conduct  and 
handling  of  it  are  fit  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his 
master's  judgment,  if  he  possess  any.  The  cha- 
racters of  Eiistacbe  de  St.  Pierre  and  Old  John  de 
Vienne  are  highly  wrought,  and  consonantly  colour- 
ed. We  have  heard  it  objected,  that  La  Gloire  is  a 
jester  out  of  place,  and  that  he  is  equally  merry, 
whether  the  subject  he  breaks  his  jokes  upon  be 
serious  or  mirthful.  Let  such  critics  look  into  the 
Book  of  Nature,  and  they  will  find,  that  an  habitual 
jester  cannot  forbear  his  humour,  or  leave  gibing  even 
tinder  the  gallows ;  his  humour  will  assume  a  sorrow- 
ful aspect,  but  it  will  be  humour  still. 

In  1793  Mr.  Colman  produced  the  Mountaineers^ 
a  play  founded  on  two  incidents  to  be  found  in  the 
Adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  .as  related  by  Cervantes 
— the  one,  the  meeting  of  Cardenio,  in  the  Sierra 
Morena^  with  the  story  of  his  misfortunes ;  and  the 
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other,  the.  escape  of  the  beautiful  Zorayda  from  her 
father's  house,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  near  to 
Algiers,  with  a  beloved  Christian  slave.  These  inci- 
dents our  author  has  worked  up  with  great  skill,  and 
made  the  foundation  of  a  most  interesting  drama. 
Tlip  character  of  Octavian  is  strongly  coloured,  and 
powerfully  impressive ;  and  the  christian  zeal  of 
Zorayda  is  managed  with  equal  force  and  delicacy. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Kemble  was  the  original  Octavian,  and 
contributed  very  essentiaHy  towards  the  success  of 
the  play,  which,  was  repeated  very  often  in  the  course 
of  the  season,  and  is  never  seen  or  listened  to  with- 
out the  warmest  appl:\use ;  wc  hardly  know  where  ta 
look  to  any  modern  author,  except  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
could  in  so  masterly  a  manner  have  adapted  the 
language  of  Octavian  to  the  distracted  state  of  his 
mind ;  in  the  midst  of  his  phrenzy,  his  diction  is 
that  of  a  man  highly  born  and  bred,  and  his  recovery 
of  his  wits  on  the  sight  of  Old  Rocque,  is  naturally 
brought  about;  the  reflections  also  on  his  having 
possibly  hugged  his  sorrows  too  closely,  and  his  re- 
solving to  mix  again  with  the  world,  are  the  obvious 
efforts  of  returning  reason. 

Our  author  opened  the  season  of  1792  with  a  new 
prelude,  called  Poor  old  Haymarket;  or,  Both 
Sides  of  the  Gutter  !!  !  which  was  a  fair  laugh  at  the 
rage  that  seized  the  proprietors  of  Drury-Iane  theatre 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  ft upendous  theatre,  and 
those  of  Covent-garden  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
house  to  the  full  extent  of  possibility.  The  Public 
relished  the  pleasant  ridicule  contained  in  this  pre- 
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lode,  and  joiocd  heartily  in  the  laughter  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  Qpcette. 

In  the  winter  of  1796  the  play  of  the  Iron  Chest 
wa9  first  perfbrmcd  at  Drury-lano  theatre ;  this  piece 
is  avowedly  founded  on  a  novel  called  ^^  Things  as 
they  afe ;    or^  the  Adventures  of  Caleb    IVUHams'^ 
written  by  William  Godwin.    The  expectation  of  the 
town  bad  been  highly  raised  respecting  this  play 
previous  to  its  representation,  the  newspapers  having 
spread  a  variety  of  reports  about  it;  and,  in  particular 
that  a  fixed  and  more  than  ordinary  price  was  to  be 
paid  our  author  for  the  production.    When  the  night 
of  performance  arrived,  the  theatre  was  crowded  in 
every  part ;  but^  perhaps,  in  a  play  cast  with  all  the 
strength    of  d  good   company,    comedians    never 
proceeded  more  sluggishly ;  one  or  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  were  ill  sustained,  though  in  the 
hands  of  favourite  actors ;  and  the  whole  represen- 
tation was  abundantly  too  long.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  audience  did  not  leave  the  theatre  till  near 
midnight,  and  went  home  fatigued  and  disappointed. 
One  great  obstacle  to  the  success  o(the  Iron  Chest  was 
the  evident  and  increasing  indisposition  of  Mr.  Kera- 
hie,  the  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  of  the  piece.    The  play 
was  only  performed  at  Drury-lane  theatre  four  nights; 
hut  Mr.  Colman  forthwith  printed  it,  and  prefixed 
Qn  able  and  witty,  but  a  very  angry  and  severe  prp- 
fece  to  it,  in  which  ho  explained  all  the  various 
causes  in  preparing  the  Iron  Chest  for  representation, 
and  diiring  its  performance,  which  contributed  to 
ila  meeting  with  1<^3S  applause  in  the  theatre  thanbi$ 
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former  pieces,  imputing  it  almost  wholly  to  the 
wilful  negligence  of  the  acting  manager  and  princi- 
pal performer,  who  were  one  and  the  same  person. 
Some  of  the  author's  friends  thought  \he  publication 
of  the  pre&ce  rather  injudicious,  but  the  due  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  deep  injury  and  extreme 
provocation  which  the  author  conceived  had  been 
done  him.  The  genus  irritabile  vatHm,  is  proverbial ; 
and  when  a  dramatic  writer^  whose  genius  and  talents 
are  generally  acknowledged,  and  whose  reputation 
stands  high  in  the  public  opinion,  imagines  that  his 
fame  is  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed,  and  thinks  it 
was  designed  to  be  destroyed,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  his  feelings  carry  him  a  little  too  far?  What- 
ever men's  opinions  Were  upon  this  point  at  the  time, 
our  author  manfully  brought  forward  bis  Iron  Chs§- 
at  the  Haymarket,  when  this  preface  Was  in  every 
body's  hands ;  and,  in  consequente  of  the  representa- 
tion having  teen  considerably  shortened,  and  other 
judicious  alterations  made,  it  was  not  only  received 
with  universal  applause,  but  has  ever  since  continued, 
to  be  a  great  favourite  with  the  public.  This  was  as 
singular  and  as  great  a  triumph  as  ever  dramatic  writer 
experienced.  The  incidents  of  the  Iron  Chest  are 
certainly  in  nature,  and  highly  interesting,  though 
they  excite  more  of  horror  than  any  other  feeling. 
The  management  of  the  8cen#  is  masterly  through^ 
out,  and  almost  every  act  contains  instances  of 
fine  writing;  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  language 
of  Sir  Edward  Mortinier  may  be  considered  as  the 
ablest  eSTort  at  (iliaracter,  and  energy  of  4iction5  that 
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ever  came  from  our  author's  pen*     Indeed  we  know 
not  a  dramatic  composition  that  affords  more  true  de- 
light in  the  closet  than  the  Iron  Chest ;  and  it  is  matter 
of  some  surprize  how  so  valuable  a  piece  of  goods 
GOttld  be  manufactured  and   wrought    up   out   of 
Caleb  WiUiamSy  which  docs  not,  prima  facie,  appear 
to  contain  materials  suited  to  the  stage ;  but  the  ad- 
dress  and  dexterity  with  which  Mr.  Cplman   has 
softened  down  the  coarse   incidents  of  the  novel, 
thrown  aside  the  useless  circumstances,  and  adapted 
the  story  to  the  stage,  are  incontestable  proofs  of  his 
consummate  skill  as  a  dramatist.     It  will,  doubtless, 
.  be  read  with  satisfaction,  that  in  the  next  edition  of 
his  play.,  printed  after  the  stamp  of  public  opinion  in 
the  Hay  market  had  given  it  currency,  our  author 
published  it  without  his  querulous  preface  \  and  we 
arc  happy  to  add,  that  a  cordial  reconciliation  has 
taken  place  between  the  poet  and  the  player,  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  continue  undisturbed. 

The  little  Theatre  was  opened  with  Nezv  Hay  at  the 
Old  Market ;  or,  SHvester  Daggerwoody  in  1/95,  a  little 
piece  which  afforded  much  laughter;  the  scene  be- 
tween Silvester  Daggcrwood  and  the  tragedy  author 
especially,  having  been  generally  personally  applied; 
but  those  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  the  ridicule, 
are  treated  with  so  happy  a  humour,  that  they  may 
fairly  join  in  the  laugh  themselves.  It  continues  to 
this  day  a  great  favourite,  and  is  never  seen  without 
exciting  roars  of  applause. 

Our  author's  next  production  came  out  in  1797> 
under  the  title  of  The  Heir  at  Law,  and  is  .the  best 
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comedy  given  to  the  stage  since  The  School  po» 
Scandal  appeared.  This  comedy,  written  to  the  taste 
of  the  day,  is  replete  with  genuine  wit  and  humour* 
The  character  of  Dr.  Panglos  may  be  pronounced  an 
original,  and  is  never  seen  without  producing  a  power- 
ful effect.  Kenrick  also,  an  Irishman,  is  placed  in  a  bew 
light,  and  is  the  first  instance  of  a  man^s  nlelancholy 
face  and  doleful  feelings  being  rendered  the  principal 
causes  of  merriment  and  diversion.  The  characters  of 
Cicely  Homespun  and  her  brother  'Zekiel,  are  drawn 
with  a  correct  pencil ;  the  downright  blunt  honesty  of 
the  brother  is  finely  contrasted  with '  the    affected 
(dissipation  and  town  manner  of  bis  old  acquaintance 
Dick  Dowlas;    and  surely  nothing  can  be   more 
interesting  than  the  pure  and  artless  simplicity  of 
Cicely,  which  tends  very  considerably  to  heighten 
the  entertainment  affgrded  by  this  comedy ;  which 
almost  every  scene  gives  a  lesson  of  moral  instruc- 
tion to  the  mind,    and  /*  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
Nature,"  presenting  the  prevalent  follies  of  the  day 
in  the   most  captivating  manner,  highly  gratifying, 
while  it  most  agreeably  amuses  the  audience.     The^ 
Heir  at   LaiVy  if  our  author  had  written  nothing 
else,  is  of  itself  a  base  sufficiently  firm  and  broad  to 
raise  a  dramatic  writer's  reputation  upon. 

In  the  winter  of  1798  we  find  our  author  exercis- 
ing his  versatile  talents  in  a  new  line,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  Blue-beard  ;  or,  Female  Curiosity ^  a  Dra^ 
matic  Romance^  at  Drury-lane  theatre ;  sketched,  as 
the  author  tells  us  in  his  prefatory  advertisement/ 
to  supply  the  want  of  a  pantomime,  at  a  period  of  the 
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aeason  wheA  the  younger  part  of  the  audience  would 
feel  a  severe  disappointment  if  they  were  not  invited 
to  a  harlequinade,  or  som^  other  splendid  spectacle. 
Our  author  must  not,  in  what  is  said  of  this  sketchy 
be  tried  by  those  rules  of  criticism  which  apply  to 
comedy  or  farce ;  be  is  here  tio  more  than  ^  panto 
mime  poet,  but  a  most  successful  one  he  proved 
himself.     He  refers  the  reader  of  the  printed  book  of 
the  dialogue,  songs,  and  chorusses,  to  the  works  of 
that  popular  author  for  childi'en,  Mother  Goose,  to 
whom  he  dedicates  Blue^beard\    and  that  learned 
lady's  fame  ought  to  he  dear  to  the  proprietor  of 
Drury^ane  theatre,    since  the    popularity    of  tbii 
drama  was^so  great,  and  the  receipts  of  the  theatre 
to  abundant,  as  often  as  it  has  been  performed,  that 
our  author  may  literally  be  said  to  have  handed  to 
the  managers  "  the  Goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs/* 
Blue-beard  was<:ertainly  got  up  (as  it  is  termed  in  the 
phrase  of  the  theatre)  with  great  pains,  and  at  no 
limitation  of  expence.     The  combined  skill  of  the 
composer,  the  machinist,  and  the  scene-painter,  reD* 
dered  it  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  ever  exhibited 
on  an  English  stage :  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
it  equally  captivated  the  holiday  folks,  and  "  children 
of  a  larger  growth  ;"  the  familiarity  of  the  story 
naturally  added  to  its  celebrity,  and  it  Will  doubtless 
continue  popular  as  long  as  Mother  Goose's  TaW 
frhall  be  read  and  remembered^ 

The  cittraordinary  success  bfBLUE^BBARD  inrdoccd 
the  fw^nagers  to  apply  to  cmt  dutbor  to  furnish  thcnl 
the  next  season  with  aridtbci'  spectacle,  add.be  po- 
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ilucod  a  dramatic  roraance  under  the  title  of  Feubal 
Times,  which  was  also  splendid^  and  well  got  up.  It 
brought  a  good  deal  of  money  to  the  theatre ;  but 
fpom  not  being  founded  on  a  story  so  well  known  as 
that  of  Blue- Bear dy  it  did  not  proV£  so  lastingly  at- 
tractive. 

Our  author  has  since  hastily  nlixed  up  a  farce  of 
two  acts,  which  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  town  : 
it  is  called  The  Review,  or,  the  Wags  of  ff^ndsof-^ 
and  xjootains  the  characters  of  an  Irishman  of  the 
lower  order,  and  a  Yorkshireman  of  the  same  rank 
in  ^oint  of  knowledge,  which  are  so  admirably  drawn^ 
and  so  whimsically  coloured,  that  the  most  rigid  cy- 
nic could  not  keep  his  muscles  unmoved  at  their 
humcnir.  They  are  both  strictly  natural  characters^ 
and  are  most  irresistibly  laughable.  Caleb  Quotem  is 
also  a  highly  diverting  character,  founded  in  broad 
farce ;  but  it  is  borrowed  from  an  after-piece  of  an- 
other writer,  poduced  a  few  seasons  before,  which 
did  not  then  prove  successful.  The  Review,  upon 
the  whole,  is  as  pleasant  a  farce  as  any  on  the 
stage. 

The  last  comedy  our  author  produced  is  the  Poor 
GentlemaHy  a  play  of  very  considerable  merit,  but  not 
deemed  equal  to  the  Heir  at  Law.     The  character 
cf  CMIapod  is*  bold  and  eccentric,  most  whimsically 
conceived,  and  most  happily   finished.      The  con- 
fusion of  expression    resulting  from  the  jumble    of 
three  distinct  styles  of  speaking,  and  two  of  them 
professionaliy  technical,  produces  a  most  happy  stage 
effect,  and  has  not^  that  we  at  the  moment  recol- 
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lectj  a  precedent  on  the  modern  stage.  Sir  Robert 
Bromley  also^  and^honest  Worthington  and  his  daugh- 
ter, are  well  sustained  and  amiable  characters;  and 
nobody,  who  admires  Sterne's  writings,  can  recog- 
nise the  features  and  character  of  their  old  acqtiain- 
tance  Corporal  Trim,  without  being  .delighted  with 
Mr.  C!olman's  Corporal,  and  his  fighting  over  his 
battles  upon  recollection,  with  such  spirit  and  glee. 
Xhe  Poor  Gentleman  was  very  favourably  received, 
and  is  never  played  without  ^being  honoured  with 
great  applause. 

Mr.  Colman  also  wrote  a  one-act  piece,  called 
Blue  Devils  (taken  from  the  French  of  Pair  at).  It 
was  originally  produced  to  assist  a  favourite  comedian 
(Mr.  Fawcet)  on  his  benefit  night,  but  it  is  still  oc- 
casionally acted  among  the  ^stock-list  of  the  Hay- 
market  theatre. 

Our  author  has  written  prologues,  epilogues,  songSy 
and  poetical  addresses  out  of  number;  of  which  it 
may  fairly  be  said, 

"  Sunt  dona,  sunt  quadam  mediocra   '      '^ 

but  they  do  not  warrant  more  of  the  quotation,. 

Having  shewn  that  our  author's  talents,  as  Polonius 
gays  of  the  actors,  are  equally  adapted 

•'  For  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastorical-conrical,  historical^ 
pastoral,  scene  indlvidable,  or  poena  unlimited,'* 

It  remains  for  us  to  state,  that,  a  few  years  since,  be 
published  some  slip-sh^d  taks,  under  the  title  of  My 
Nighi  Gown  and  Slippers,  which  have  this  year  been 
republished  with  additicxis-,  under  the  title  of  Broai 
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Grhtsi  a  name  peculiarly  appropriate  to  theif*  strong 
bumbur; 

He  is  now  writing  a  five-act  comedy  for  Cbvtnt^ 
garden  theatre ;  and  by  the  new  plan  of  opening  the 
Haymarket  theatre  on  the  15th  of  May,  the  day  on 
which  his  licence  cdmiiieiices,  recently  Announced  to 
the  public,  he  has  evidently  provided  himself  with 
sufficient  work  for  the  exertion  of  all  his  powers,  for 
some  years  to  come; 

His  license  has  been  so   dntiietcifully  broke  in 
upon  and  its  period  abridged^  of  late  years^  by  the 
unusual  protraction  of  the  winter  theatres*  seasons^ 
that  we  are  not  surprised  at  his  venturing  to  carry 
into  effect  a  necessary  act  df  self-defence  :  the  pro-^ 
ject  is  certainly  a  bold  one;  but  the  attempt  can 
scarcely  fail  of  success^  if  bur  author  will  but  make 
the  necessary  exertions.     The  great  weight  and  dif- 
ficulty of  the  object  in  its  commencement  will  ne- 
cessarily depend  chiefly  upon  himself.     The  collect-^ 
ing   a   new  company  of  comedians  will  be  easily 
accomplished ;  and  as  the  plan^  should  it  succeed^ 
caaoot  fail  to  contribute  highly  to  the  nov-elty  and 
variety    of  the  public  amusements,  they  doubtless 
will  shew  their  usual  kind  indulgence  td  young  and 
rising  merit,  knowing  that  they  may  safely  rely  on 
the  skill  and  ability  of  our  a^uthor,  who  with  his  fa- 
ther have  been  the  established  drilUserjeants  of  the 
London  theatrical  troops,  and  have  taught  many  of 
the  most  able  soldiers  of  the  scene  their  exercise^^ 
previous  to  their  entering  the  ranks,  and  doing  duty 
with  the  regulars  of  the  line,  who  appear  under  the 
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oommafid  of  Geneials  Sheridan  and  Harris,  who 
are  placed  by  royal  commissioo  at  the  bead  of  the 
boufiebold  troopa. 


DR.  JAMES  GREGORY. 

PROFESSOR     OP    THE    TRACTICE  OP   PHYSIC    IN    THB. 
UNIVERSITY    OP    EBINfiURGH. 

IT  has  been  remarked,  that  the  appearance  of  a 
man,  whose  pre-eminence  in  any  branch  of  literature 
and  science  not  only  precludes  emulation,  but  far 
distances  his  contemporaries,  frequently  proves  hurt* 
ful  to  the  general  cultivation  of  that  particular  branch 
of  knowledge.     The  sublimity  of  Newton's  talents 
was  so  transcendent,  that  it  rtquired  mathematicians 
of  the  greatest  abilities  to  explain  his  writings^  and 
fill  up  the  chasm  intervening  between  ordinary  con# 
ceptions  and  exalted  genius.    Newton  is  without  a 
rival,  and,  on  considering  the  immense  task  of  reach- 
ing the  boundary  of  bis  powers,  we  had  almost  added, 
without  a  successor;  for  no  one  will  venture  to  assert, 
that,  since  his  tiqie,  the  improvements  in  the  higher 
parts  of  mathematics  have  been  so  progressive  as  to 
admit  a  comparison  with  those  in  other  sciences.    It 
has  also  been  observed,  that  the  celebrity  of  a  father 
is  injurious  to  the  literary  reputation  of  a  son*    llie 
successor  of  Linnasus  was  a  respectable  scholar,  and 
a  man  of  an  amiable  character;  but  the  merit  of  the 
great  naturalist  threw  a  shade  over  the  abilities  of  his 
descendant.     We  forbear  mentioning  simtlar^in^ 
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stances  of  the  present  time,  because  it  might  be 
ccmsidered  as  invidious.  AltBough  by  these  prelitni- 
nary  remarks  we  do  not  mean^  in  the  faintest  de- 
gree, to  insinuate  that  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  biography  has  degenerated  from  the 
worth  of  his  immediate  ancestor,  yet  the  great  and 
well  merited  fame  of  the  latter  has  not  contributecf 
to  e&alt  that  of  his  son. 

The  family  of  Gregoiy  have  enjoyed,  for  nearly 
two  eenturies,  a  distinguished  name  in  the  republic 
of  tetters,  and  been  particularly  eminent  for  mathe- 
ffiaftical  knowledge.  This  singular  circumstance  will 
h&  a  sufficient  apology  for  our  giving  a  concise  his- 
tory, or  rather  a-  genealogical  enumeration,  of  most 
of  the  individtrals  of  thi&  learned  family.  Every  one, 
engaged  i n*  the  pursuits  of  literature,  must  have  ex- 
perienced an  occastonat  difficulty  in-  ascertaining 
the  productions  of  men,  who  are  near  relatives,  bear 
the  same  name,  have  distinguished  themselves  by^ 
their  worksy  and  obtained  similar  academic  honours. 
We  might  instance  the  family  of  Munro,  whose 
Hiultifaribus.  works  on  the  art  and  science  of  medi- 
cine it  is  no.  easy  task  to  distinguish,  and  assign  to 
their  proper  authors. 

James  Gregory,  tlie  great  grandfather  of  the  pre* 
•  sent  Dr.  James  Gregory,  was  one  of  the  ablest  matbe- 
foaticians^  of  the  last  century.  His  mother  was  a 
<teughter  of  Mr.  David  Anderson  of  Finzaugh,  who 
possessed  a  peculiar  turn  for  mathematical  and  me- 
cbanical  enquiry.  Alexander  Anderson,  the  cousin- 
german  of  David,  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
Ms  •         university 
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university  of  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  Bcwtnt 
teenth  century,  and  the  author  of  the  Supplementum 
j4ppoUonii  redivhi,  published  in  1(5 12.     The  mother 
of  Gregory  inherited  the  genius  pf  her  family,  and, 
observing  a  stroqg  propensity  to  mathematics  in  ha: 
^n^  instructed  him  herself  in  thie  elements  of  that 
sfcience.     At  the  age  of  twenty. four,  he  published 
his  Optica  Prqmqta,  (London,  l663)  in  which  he 
comn)unicated  a  new  invention  of  his  own,  the  cpn- 
$tructipn  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  which  has  so 
much  benefited  optics  and  astronomy.     Soon  after 
its  publicatjpp>  be  went  to  Padua,  where  he  resided 
some  years,  and  published,  in  1667,  his  Vera  Circtdi 
et  Hyperholqf  Quadfalur^.     In  this  work  be  gave  the 
world  another  new  invention  of  his  own,  we  mean^ 
that  of  an  infinitely  cpnverging  series  for  the  areas 
of  the  circle  ai^d  hyperbpla.    To  a  republication  of 
this  treatise  in  1668,  be  added  a. tract,  intitled,  Geo* 
metriie  pars  universalisj  inserviens  quantitatum  curva^ 
rum  transmutationi  et  mensur^^  containing  the  first 
known  method  for  the  transmutation  of  curves.     In 
J  668,  Mr.  Gregory  published,  at  London,  his  Extr-^ 
cUationes  Geometric^ ;  and  about  the  same  period  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's.    From  thence  he  was  called,  in 
1674,  to  fill  the  mathemtatical  chair  at  Edinburgh  ; 
and  in  \^lb^  whil^  he  was  employed  in  shewing  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  through  a  telescope  to  some  of 
his  pupils,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  total  blind- 
ness, and  died  a  few  days  after,  at  the  early  age  pf 
Jhirty-sevci]. 
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His  brother,  Mr.  David  Gregory^  of  Kinnairdy, 
who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  a  merchant 
in  Holland,  but  latterly  returned  to  Scotland,  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  three  of  his  sons,  David,  Janies, 
and  Charfes,  all  professors  of  mathematics  at  the  same 
time  in  three  of  the  universities  of  Britain.     David, 
the  eldest,  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  1661,  but  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  elected  in  l683 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  published  in  the  same 
year  his  Exenifaiio  Geometrica  de  Dimenslone  Figura-- 
runiy  &c.  quarto.     He  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  Newtonian  philosophy  at  Edinburgh.  By  the  pa- 
tronage of  Newton  and  Mr.  Flamstcad,  the  astrono- 
mer royal,  he  obtained  the  Savilian  professdrship  of 
astronomy  at  Oxford,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Barnard.     Dr.  Halley  was  the  competitor  of  Gregory 
for  that  chair:  but  this  rivalship  produced  no  animo- 
sity between  those  two  eminent  scholars :  the  Doctor 
soon  after  became  his  colleague,  by  obtaining  the 
professorship  of  geotnetry*     Previous  to  his  nomina- 
tion, Mr.  Gregory  had  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phy- 
sic conferred  on   him  by  that  university.     Besides 
several  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  he 
printed  at  Oxford  his  work,  intitled,  Catoptrics  Diop^ 
tries ^  et  Spherics,  Ehm^nta..     It  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lectures  he  read  at  Edinburgh.  In  1702, 
he  published  at  Oxford  his  A$tronomia,  Physicsy  et 
Geometrtcce,  EJementa,    and    in   the  following   year 
edited  the  works  of  Euclid,  in  Greek  and  ILatin,  folio. 
He  died  in  17 10,  while  engaged  in  publishing,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Halley,  the  Conies  of  Apollo- 
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nius.  Besides  some  other  posthumous  works  he  left 
in  manuscript  his  Treatise  of  Practical  Geametry^ 
which  was  translated  and  published  by  Mr.  Maclau- 
rin,  in  1745^  and  has  gone  through  several  editions. 
His  eldest  son  David,  was  appointed  Regius  Profes- 
sor of  Modern  History  at  Oxford,  and  died  in  1767. 
On  the  removal  of  Dr.  David  Gregory  to  Oxford 
he  was  succeeded  in  his  professorship  at  Edinburgh 
by  his  brother  James,  who  was  also  an  eminent  ma^ 
thematician,  and  whose  chair,  on  his  resignation  in 
1725,  was  given  to  the  celebrated  Maclaurin. 

Charles  Gregory,  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Gregory  of 
Kinnairdy,  and  brother  of  Dr.  David  and  James,  was- 
created  professor  of  Mathematics  at  St.  Andrew's  ia 
1707,  and  on  his  resignation  in  1739,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  David  Gregory,  who  died  in  1763. 

Professor  James  Gregory,  whom  he  have  already 
nientioned  as  the  inventor  of  the  Gregorian  tele- 
scope, had  a  son.  Dr.  James  Gregory,  who  held  the 
professorship  pf  medicine  in  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen. James,  the  eldest  soq  of  the  last  mentioned 
gentleman,  likewise  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D. 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  same  university. 

The  second  son  was  the  amiable  and  much  la- 
mented Dr.  John  Gregory,  fatlier  of  the  present  pro- 
fessor. Dr.  James  Gregory.  These  two  brothers  were 
indebted  for  their  early  instruction  to  the  care  and 
attention  of  their  cousin,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Reid  01 
Glasgow ;  and  John,  in  particular,  to  the  tuition  of 
bis  grandfather,  tho  Rev.    Mr.  George  Chalmers, 

Principal 
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Prhicipal  of  King's  College,  whose  only  daughter  wat 
the  second  wife  of  their  father.  After  attending  the 
medical  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  John  Gregory 
went  to  Leyden,  in  )745,  where  he  studied  under  tha 
celebrated  professors  Gaubius,  Albinua,  and  Van 
Royen.  While  he  resided  there,  the  King's  College 
of  Aberdeen  bestowed  o»  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine^  and  soon  afler,  on  bis  return  from  Holland^ 
be  was  elected  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  that  univer- 
sity. He  resigned  that  office  in  1749,  with  an  in- 
tent to  settle  a^  a  physician  at  Aberdeen  ;  previous^ 
however,  to  his  doing  so,  he  went  for  a  few  months,  ta 
the  continent.  Resolving  afterwards  to  try  hfe  for- 
tune in  London,  he  settled  there  in;  1754  ;  but  ia 
the  year  following,  the  professorship  of  physic  in 
King's  College  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  bia 
brother,  he  was  invited  to  succeed  him^  and  accepted 
of  the  office. 

In  1764 J  he  published  his  Comparative  View  of  the 
State  and  Faculties  of  Man  with  those  of  the  jinimal 
World.  This  work  was  considerably  enlarged  by  the 
author  in  a  second  edition.  He  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  pn  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  ia 
1766.  In  that  station  he  gave  lectures  for  the  three 
easqing  yeara;  and  afterwards,  by  agreement  with 
Dr.  Culiep,  Professor  of  the  Theory  of  P^iysic,  these 
two  distinguished  scholars  gave  alternate  courses  of- 
thp  tbepry  and  practice.  Dr.  iSregory's  introduc- 
tory discourses  were*  published  in  1770,  under  the 
title  of  Lectw^s  on  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a 
.  2  Physician 
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Physician^  of  which  an  enlarged  and  more  perfect 
edition  appeared  in  1772.  In  this  year  he  likewise 
published  his  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  for 
the  Use  of  Students.  It  was  meant  as  a  text  book  to 
Ic  commented  an  in  the  course  of  his  lectures.  He 
died  suddenly  in  Fej^uary  1773,  having  gone  to 
bed  in  apparent  health,  but  was  found  lifeless  in  the 
morning.  His  death  was  attributed  to  an  instanta- 
neous  paroxysm  of  the  gout,  which  disease  he  inbe- 
nted  from  his  mother,  who  had  expired  with  equal 
suddenness,  while  sitting  at  table.  The  inestimable 
work,  A  Father^ s  Legacy  to  Us  Daughters^  which  has 
been  translated  into  severd  languages,  was  published 
by  his  eldest  son  after  the  author's  death. 

After  this  biographical  recapitulation  of  an  ances- 
try distinguished  for  scientific  talents,  the  reader  will 
be  prepared  to  expect  that  their  successors  have  not 
ceased  to  perpetuate  the  literary  reputation  of  their 
family  :  and  hts  expectations  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Dr.  John  Gregory  left  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  second  son  William,  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
obtained  the  Rectory  of  St.  Mary,  Breadman,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  six  preachers  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Canterbury.  John,  the  youngest,  died 
in  1783. 

The  eldest  son,  James  (the  subject  of  the. follow- 
ing biography),  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  January, 
1753,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  the  grammar-school  of  that  place.  His  assiduity 
and  progress  in  his  early  studies  are  apparent  from 
|he  classical  latinity  of  a  work  of  his,  which  we  shall 
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fccreaftcr  have  occasion  to  mention.  He  spent  the 
^winter  of  1764  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  ia 
learning  the  Greek  language.  From  that  seminary 
he  was  removed  next  season  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in,  the  winter  of  17d6  was  entered  at 
Christ  Church  Ox-ford.  Here  he  studied  under  the. 
immediate  care  of  his  copsin,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Gregory,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  in  whose  house  hQ 
resided.  On  the  death  of  this  relation,  Mr.  Gregory 
was  recalled  to  Edinburgh  by  bis  father  in  the  end  of 

1767.      . 

Immediately  on  his  return  he  resumed  his  studies, 
and  continued  atthat  university  till  the  winter  of  1773, 
when  he  was  sent  to  London  iq  order  tp  prosecute 
his  medical  education.  In  June  177^^,  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  College 
of  Edinburgh,  after  which  he  went  abroad,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  that  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  ear 
suing.  In  the  course  of  this  toqr  be  visited  Holland^ 
France,  and  Italy  ;  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  it, 
through  the  two  countries  lafijt  mentioned  was  accom- 
pompanied  by  Mr.  Macdpnald,  now  Lord  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer. 

To  a  rpind  like  Dr.  Gregory's,  stored  with  the.  li* 
teratiire  of  Grepce  and  Romp,  and  habituated  to  in^ 
vestigation,  a  jpurney  on  the  continent,  in  search  of 
medical  knowledge,  could  not  fail  to  prove  of  incair 
culable  utility.  It  is  by  observing  the  diversified 
fnodes  of  nations  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  that  the 
individual  attains  a  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  is  en- 
abjcd  tp  ^elect  what  is  useful  as  the  basis  of  future  im* 
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provement.  A  phystcian,  whose  felicity  of  circi 
stances  enables  bim  to  undertake  a  contmental  tom^ 
is  less  inclined  to  adopt  hypotheses^  than  the 
^ho  is  accustomed  only  to  one  method  of  practice* 
X>r.  Gregory  is  a  striking  example  of  the  truth  of  tbis 
observation :  Wedded  to  no  system,  attached  to  no 
sect,  be  courts  truth  under  the  guidance  of  covamoa 
sense,  illumined  by  science^  and  is  inclined^  to  place 
greater  confidence  in  the  genial  efforts  of  nature  than 
k  generally  admitted  by  practitiooers. 

He  returned  to  Britain  in  December  1775*    ^^' 
February  following  he  was  admitted  a  Uceniiate  o( 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and, 
in  June  that  year  was  appointed  professor  of  the  The-    | 
cry  of  Physic  in  that  university.    Academical  honours 
how  began  to  flow  on  bim.     In  February  1»777,  b« 
was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  officiated  many  years  as  their  Secretary. 
That  learned  body  nominated  him  to  fill  tfie  Resi- 
dent's chair  in  December  1798,  and  in   1799  ^^ 
elected  bim  to  the  same  office.     The  new  bilt  pro- 
mising institutions  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Physical 
Societies  of  Edinburgh  chose  him  an  honorary  H»em- 
ber.     He  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
ever  since  its  commencement,  and  for  several  years 
officiated  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  physical 
class.    Previous  to  this,  he  had  acted  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  Philosophical  Society,  which  was  iih 
incorporated  with  the  Royal  Society. 

While  he  held  the  chair  of  the  Theory  of  Rjysic, 
he  drew  up  a  syllabus  of  his  lectures  for  the  jrSe  of 
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the  students.  This  work  was  published  in  Latin  in 
1780,  under  the  title  of  Conspectus  Medicitue  fheo^ 
rtt'ica  ad  usum  Academicum.  Since  that  time  two 
editions  of  it  have  appeared  in  two  volumes  octavo* 
An  idea  of  the  mental  powers  of  a  writer  niay  be 
formed  from  an  inspection  of  his  table  of  con  ten  ta 
If  we  find  in  it  a  lucidtts  ordo,  an  intimate  connection 
of  parts,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  author  possesses 
a  logical  head,  which  is  the  prime  requisite  in  scien^ 
lific  disquisitions.  The  work  <^Dr.  Gregory  is  in  the 
highest  repute:  its  style  is  classical,  its  doctrines 
inval^able^  and  its  arrangement  judicious. 

When  the  venerable  Cullen  retired,  Dr.  Gregory 
was  selected  to  fill  his  station  as  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Riysic.     It  is  not  possible  to  mention  the 
name  of  Gullen  without  feeling  a  sentiment  of  regret. 
The  consummate  knowledge  of  that  illustrious  pro« 
fessor,  and  his  pre-eminent  merit,  raised  the  univer- 
sity to  the  first  station  among  medical  seminaries, 
at  least  we  may  boast  of  its  being  nulU  secvnda.     His 
memory  is  dear  to  men  of  science  in  every  country, 
and  will  be  for  ever  revered  by  all  Scotchmen  who 
feel  for  the  honour  of  their  native  land.     It  was  cer- 
tainly a  flattering  testimony  of  the  talents  of  Dr.  Gre- 
gory to  be  nominated  successor  to  a  person  who  enjoy-i 
ed  such  colossal  fame.     A  man  of  a  timid  disposition 
would  have  shrunk,  from  a  sittiation  where  he  was 
in  momeotary  danger  of  being  compared  with  his 
great  predecessor.     But  the  Doctor,  not  intimidated 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  felt  a  manly  confidence 
in  bis  own  abilities ;  and  although  be  bos  not  at- 
tained. 
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tained  the  lustre  which  irradiated  the  name  of  Cullen, 
he  has  (illed  the  academic  chair  with  respectability 
and  increasing  reputation.  In  December  1799,  ^^ 
was  appointed  first  physician  to  his  Majesty  in 
Scotland,  an  office  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Black. 

A  philological   paper  by  Dr.   Gregory,   on  the 
theory  of  the  moods  of  verbs,  has  been  published  in 
the  second  part  (p.  193 — 250)  among  the  papers  of 
the  literary  class  (of  vol.  ii.)  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.     In  this  essay  the 
author  advances  his  observations  with  modesty  :  and 
although  he  characterizes  them  as  imperfect  and  de-     I 
sultory,  no  one  will  hesitate  to  stile  them  ingenious 
and  useful.     In  the  course  of  some  philological  and 
philosophical  speculations,  he  had  remarked  a  want 
of  sufficiently  precise  and  distinct  notions  of  the  ge- 
neral import  of  the  moods  of  verbs,  a  hasty  and  carc- 
1.CS8  admission  of  certain  general  principles  not  duly 
ascertained,  and  a  vague  use  of  certain  general  and 
comprehensive  terms  not  sufficiently  explained  or 
understood.     In  discussing  the  mode  least  adapted 
to  avoid  these  errors,  and  supply  defects,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  a  plan  similar  to  that  so  long  sue*. 
cessfuUy  employed  in  physical  iavestigations;  namely,^ 
by  beginning  with  a  collection  of  observations  rela-* 
tive  to  the  moods  of  verbs,  frgm   these  deducing 
certain  general  principles,  and  verifying  them  by  fur* 
ther  observation,  and  even  experiment.     The  learoec^ 
and  worthy  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Language,  although  an  aUe  philolo-r 
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gist,  was  occasionally  led  astray  by  his  imagination^ 
In  his  second  volume  be  investigates,  but  not  satis- 
factorily, the  number,  the  nature  and  the  import  of 
the  moods  of  yerbs^  It  was  Dr.  Gregory's  object  to 
supply  what  was  wanting  in  Lord  Monboddo's  trea- 
tise, and  extend  the  investigation  farther  than  he  bad 
done. 

It  does  not  accord  with  the  nature  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  the  Doctor's  remarks  :  we  shall 
however,  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  one  of  his  ob- 
servations, as  it  is  both  ingenious  and  novel.  It  is 
well  known,  that  some  of  the  mo6ds  are  resolvable 
into  circuralocutionary  expressions  by  means  of  other 
auxiliary  verbs,  and  that  in  fact  all  are,  in  some 
measure,  convertible,  though  strictly  speaking  not 
resolvable,  in  this  manner.  Thus  the  use  of  moods 
in  shortening  expressions  is  obvious,  while  it  renders 
language  peculiarly  impressive,  and  facilitates  mental 
comprehension.  This  remark  the  Doctor  happily 
illustrates  by  assimilating  the  use  of  the  moods  of 
verbs  to  that  of  diagrams  in  mathcniatics  and  cha- 
racters in  algebra,  all  which  suggest  instantaneously, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  congeries  of  thought. 

In  1792,  his  philosophical  and  literary  essays,  ia 
two  volumes  octavo,  were  published.  He  informs 
us  in  the  introduction,  that  this  work  is  only  part  of 
a  much  more  extensive  and  important  undertaking  : 
An  essay  towards  an  Investigation  of  the  exact  Impori 
and  Extent  of  the  common  Notion-  of  the  '  Relation  of 
Cause  and  Effect  in  Physics,  and  of  the  real  Nature  of 
that  Relation.    These  two  volumes  contain  only  one 

essay, 
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essay 9  Ott  the  Difference  between  fie  Relation  of  Mo* 
five  and  Action^  and  that  of  Cause  and  Effect  in  Phy^ 
sicSj  on  physical  artd  mathematical  Principles.  Wbea 
this  work  appeared,  it  excited  a  considerable  bostle  in 
the  literary  world.  The  bold  assertions  of  the  au« 
thor»  his  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning,  his  occasional 
display  of  an  inclination  to  dogmatize,  and  still  more 
bis  intrepid  defiance  to  the  abettors  of  philosophical 
necessity,  drew  from  his  opponents  answers  equally 
resolute.  To  contradict,  however,  is  not  to  confute ; 
and  the  main  question  still  remains  undecided. 
Dr.  Gregory  will,  it  is  hoped,  avail  bimself  oftbe 
productiot^s  of  his  adversaries  in  correcting  where 
correction  is  necessary,  and  in  strengthening  his  ar- 
guments against  their  attacks.  It  is  by  the  coHisioo 
ofsentimentthattruth  is  elicited;  and  we  wkh  pleasure 
infer,  from  the  determined  tone  of  our  author^  that 
be  will  favour  the  world  with  a  continuation  of  bis 
important  researches,  and  not  be  discouraged  by  the 
difficulties  or  the  mental  tedium  ever  attending  nieta- 
physical  disquisition. 

The  practice  of  applying  mathematical  demon* 
stration  to  metaphysics  is  certainly  not  new;  but 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  is  done  by  Dr. 
Gregory  has  the  merit  of  originality.  Those  who 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  necessity  cannot  object  to 
mathematical  reasoning,  for  their  tenets  not  merely 
assimilate  the  operations  of  thought,  the  volitions  and 
actions  of  men  to  the  phenomena  of  the  lii&terial 
world,  but  connect  them  as  intimately  as  physical 
'  came  and  effect.    If  Dr.  Gregory  has  not  completely 
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refuted  his  antagonists,  he  has  at  least  weakened 
their  arguments,  and  introduced  a  more  conclusive 
mode  of  reasoning.  The  inference  he  finally  draws 
from  the  arguments  he  advances  is,  that  the  influence 
of  motives  is  not  irresistible,  and  that  there  is,  in 
living  persons,  a  certain  independent  and  self-govern- 
ing power. 

,    At  the  close  of  the  Intfoduction,  the  authw  nar- 
rates a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Cooper  and  Dr, 
Priestley.     Before  publishing  his  essay.  Dr.  Gregory 
submitted  jt,  in  the  course  of  the  eight  preceding 
years,  to  the  consideration  of  more  than  thirty  dif* 
ferent  gentlemen^  many  of  them  enjoying  distin- 
guished eminence  as  men  of  science,  whose  senti- 
ments he  wished  to  learn.  To  Drs.  Price  and  Priest- 
ley he  took  the  liberty  of  transmitting  printed  copies 
for  their  perusal  and  remark^;  at  the  same  time  de- 
claring his  intention  to  suppress  the  work,  if  they 
should  advance  valid  -  objections  to  the  deductions 
he  had  made:  thi^wasin  Midsummer  17 89.  About 
four  months  afterwards  he  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Price,  containing  several  observations  on  it,  and  ex- 
pressing his  approbation  of,  and  acquiescence  in,  the 
justness  of  its  demonstration.     Dr.  Priestley  regret- 
ted that  the  essay  had  not  come  into  his  hands  dur- 
ing his  discussion  of  the  doctrjne  of  necessity,  and 
pleaded  the  multiplicity  of  his  literary  occupations, ' 
and  his  doubts  of  having  leisure  in  the  course  of  that 
year,  or  previous  to  the  time  of  the  intended  public 
cation  of  the  essr^y,  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  a 
subject  on  which  he  had  long  ceased  to  read  or  to 
1800-1801.  N  think; 
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think;  but  added,  that,  if  hU  leisure  permitted,  lie 
would  communicate  any  remarks  that  might  (jccurta 
him  on  perusing  it,  and  that  might  appear  to  be  of 
importance. 

As  no  further  notice  of  the  matter  was  taken  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  this  neglect  seems  to  have  produced 
an  irritation  of  mind  in  Dr.  Gregory,  who,  in  a  let- 
ter td  the  former  (24th  June  179  0>  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction  in  language  perhaps  too  warm,  and 
challenged  that  celebrated  necessarian  either  to  re- 
fulie  or  admit  his  inferences,  to  try  them  experimen- 
tally, and  to  abide  by  the  result.  **  It  is^  fair  and  it 
"  is  necessary  on  my  part,"  observes  our  author,  '*  to 
'*  warn  you,  that  by  the  publication  of  my  essay  you 
*^  will  find  yourself  loudljr  called  on  to  vindicate  your 
^  character,  not  merely  in  point  of  understanding  as 
"  a  philosopher,  but  in  point  of  probity  and  veracity 
**as  a  man.  My  essay,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the 
**  tenor  of  it,  is  given,  not  merely  as  a  demonstration 
**  that  the  doctrine  of  necessity  is  erroneous  and  ab- 
"  surd,  but  as  a  proof  (as  complete  and  decisive  as 
"  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  given  of  mala  fides  in  any 
"  case),  that  few,  rf  any,  of  those  who  asserted  it,  had 
*^'really  believed  it,  and  consequently  that  nfost  or 
'^  all  of  the  assertors  of  it  had  been  guilty  of  a  most 
"  shameful  imposition  on  mankind.** 

Dr.  Priesitley^s  answer  (30th  Jime  1701)  was  cau- 
tiously temperate,  and  concluded  in  these  words. 
**  As  to  your  calling  upon  me  to  vindicate  my  pro- 
"  bity  and  veracity,  and  to  defend  myself  from  the 
**  charge  q^  mala  fides ^  and  of  being  guilty  of  a  most 
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"  say  I  cannot  be  indifferent,  I  do  assure  you,  that  I 
"  have  been  so  much' used  to  charges  of  this  nature^ 
**  that  I  am  perfectly  so.  I  am  myself  satisfied  with 
"what  I  have  written  on  this  subject,  and  T  have 
**  long  been  in  the  habit  of  making  myself  easy  as 
*'  to  every  thing  else.  P.  S.  Mr.  Cooper  has  yout 
"  book,  and,  as  we  are  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
**  other,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  looking  into 
«  it." 

Here  the  correspondence  terminated.  We  cap- 
not  forbear  mentioning  a  strange  inconsistency  in  Dr. 
Priestley.  When  he  was  thus  invited  to  read  a  work 
on  a  subject  he  had  publicly  discussed,  and  to  give 
his  opinion,  however  concise,  he  declined  opening  it, 
and  pleaded  an  important  pursuit  in  hand.  Yet  he 
felt  no  hesitation  in  insisting  on  Gibbop's  perusing 
his  Church  History,  and  in  challenging  the  historian 
to  a  religious  controversy.  Gibbon  very  wisely  re*- 
jected  the  defiance,  not  however  without  reminding 
the  clerical  chaipnpion  of  the  dogmatical  spirit  of 
priests  and  their  insensibility  to  argument.  All  the 
Doctor's  letters  and  reiterated  importunities  were 
unavailing;  Gibbon  would  not  be  teased  into  com- 
pliance; on  which  account  the  former  revenged  him- 
self, by  publishing  the  correspondence. 

Dr.  Gregory  is  a  man  of  a  convivial  disposition 
and  great  companionable  qualities;  his  stature  is  tall^ 
and  his  person  athletic.  We  have  heard  him^ex-. 
tolled  for  his  benevolence  and  ardent  patronage  of 
merit.     In  his  medical  character,  he  is  the  avowed 
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enemy  of*  all  hypothetical  systems^  and  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  a  thorough  contenifrt 
for  all  the  frivolous  disputes  of  physicians,  and  their 
too  frequent  affectation  of  mystery  in  scientific 
matters. 

;  During  that  blaze  of  loyalty  which,  in  1^94,  il- 
lumined the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  eagerly  enrolled  themselves  into  military 
corps  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution.  The 
first  regiment  of  Royal  Edinburgh  Volunteers,  which 
is  composed  of  the  better  sort  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
on  that  account  regarded  as  the  acme  of  loyalty,  was 
embodied  in  July>  that  year.  Dr.  Gregory  was  one 
pf  the  first  on  the  list,  and  carried  a  musket  as  a  pri- 
vate grenadier. 

When,  in  February  1797,  it  wais  thought  necessary 
to  form  several  additional  battalions,  Dn  Gregory  re* 
ceived  a  captaincy  in  the  second  battalion  of  these^ 
'  cond  regiment  of  Royal  Edinburgh  Volunteers. 

In  178J,  Dr^  Gregory  married  Miss  Ross,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Ross,  Esq.  of  Stranraer.  By  this  lady^ 
,  who  died  in  1784,  he  had  no  children.  Twelve  years 
afterwards,  he  married  Miss  M^Leod,  daughter  of 
of  Donald  M'Leod,  of  Geanies;  by  whom  he  has  a 
family*  Thus  iri  the  tranquil  bosom  of  domestic  fe-* 
licity,  and  the  enjoyment  of  lettered  ease,  he  main^ 
tains  an  elegant  establishment  m  life,  respected  by 
those  in  a  more  elevated  station,  beloved  l|y  hi* 
friends,  and  universally  esteemed  for  his  virtues. 
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DUKE  OF  BRIDGWATER. 

FRANCIS  EGERTON,  Duke  of  Bridgwater,  is 
the  fifth  son  of  Scroop^  first  Duke  of  that  name,  by: 
Lady  Rachel  Russel ;  was  born  in  1736,  and,  by; 
the  death  of  his  brothers,  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estate  in  1748.  His  Grace  has  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by  being  the  patron,  and,  it  may  be  said,» 
the  father  of  a  most  important  public  undertaking,, 
which  must. in  the  end  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
national  benefit.  He  was  the  first  man  who  counte-- 
iianced  the  plan  and  supported  the  expence  of  cutr^ 
ting  a  navigable  canal  in  this  kingdom. 

This  great  project  he  had  digested  in  his  mind 
before  he  was  of  age,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  in' 
possession  of  his  fortune,  proceeded  to  put  it  in  excr- 
cutioq. 

Among  o^er  estates,  he  had  one  at  Worsley  inl 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  rich  in  coal-mines;  but: 
which,  on  account  of  the  expence  of  land-carriage,  • 
although  the  rich  and  flourishing  town  of  Manches-  ' 
ter  was  so  near,  was  of  little  value.  Desirous  of  work- 
ing these  mines  to  advantage,  he  formed  the  plan  of 
a  navigable  canal  from  his  own  estate  at  Worsley  to  ^ 
Manchester. 

For  this  purpose  he  consulted  the  ingenious  Mr,  . 
Brindley,  who  had  already   given  some  specimens  ♦ 
of  his  wonderful  abilities,  on  the  probability  of  exe- 
cuting such  a  work.     That  artist,  having  surveyed 
the  ground,  at  once  pronounced  it  to  bq  practicable. 

Accordingly,  in  the  session  of  parliament  l^'SS-Q,  . 
N3.  Uie 
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the  Duke  applied  for  a  bill  to  make  a  navigable  ca- 
nal from  Salford,  near  Manchester,  to  Worslcy.  His 
Grace  met  with  great  opposition  in  its  pnssagcthrough 
the  two  Houses,  and  it  would  now  appear  incon- 
ceivable that  such  strong  prejudices  should  have  been 
entertained  against  a  plan  of  public  utility,  so  ap- 
parently advantageous.  The  Duke,  however,  suc- 
ceeded, and  immediately  set  about  his  work,  which 
appeared  to  promise  so  well,  that  the  next  year  he 
applied  for,  and  obtained  another  act  to  enable  him 
to  extend  the  line,  and  to  pass  from  Worsley  over 
the  river  Irvvell,  near  Barton-bridge,  to  the  town  of 
Manchester. 

The  Duke  of  Bridgwater  has  not  only  the  merit  of 
having  had  spirit  to  commence  works  of  such  im- 
iBense  magnitude,  but  also  for  having  called  into 
action  the  great  abilities  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Brindlcy,  who,  with  little  aid  from  education,  and 
less  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  planned  and 
executed  works  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  first  and  best  informed  artists. 

This  canal  begins  on  Worsley  mill,  about  seven 
compDtpd  miles  from  Manchester,  where  the  Duke 
cut  a  bason  capable  of  holding  all  his  boats,  and  a 
great  body  of  water  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  or 
head  for  his  navigation.  The  canal  enters  a  hill  by 
a  subterraneous  passage  big  enough  for  the  admission 
of  flat  bottom  boats},  which  are  towed  along  by  hand 
rails,  near  a  naile  under  ground,  to  bis  coal  works; 
Ihen  the  passage  divides  into  two,  both  of  which  may 
\)Q  cQntinyed  at  pleasure,    This  passage  is  in  sonpe 
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places  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and  m  others  is 
arched  with  brick.  Air  funnels  are  cut  in  several 
places  to  the^op  of  the  hill.  The  arch  at  the  en- 
trance is. about  six  feet  wide,  and: widens  in  some 
places  for  the  boats  to  pass  each  other  :  the  boats  are 
loaded  from  waggons  which  run  on  railed  ways.  Five 
or  six  of  these  boats,  which  carry  seven  tons  each,  arc 
drawn  along  by  one  horse  to  Manchester. 

The  canal  in  other  places  is  carried  over  public 
roads  by  means  of  arches,  and  where  it  is  too  high 
the  road  is  lowered  with  a  gentle  descent,  and  rises 
again  on  the  other  side.  But  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous works  on  this  -canal  is  th-e  noble  aqueduct 
over  the  river  Irwell,  where  the  canal  runs  forty  feet 
above  the  river,  and  where  the  Duke*s  barges  are 
seen  passing  on  the  canal,  and  the  vessels  in  the  river 
in  full  sail  under  them.  At  Barton-bridge,  three 
miles  from  Worsley,  this  aqueduct  begins,  and  is  car^- 
ried  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  yards  over  a  vaJIey  5 
and  at  the  Irwell  it  is  about  f^rty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  When  the  works  approached  this  spot, 
they  were  viewed  by  several  arti^,  who  pronounced 
the  completion  impracticable,  and  one  surveyor  went 
so  far  as.  to  call  it  huild'wg  a  cajile  in  the  air.  The 
Duke  was  repeatedly  advised  to  drop  the  business, 
but,  confiding  in  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Brindley,  he 
persevered,  and  the  aqueduct  over  the  river  Irwell 
will  remain  as  a  monumeut  of  the  public  spirit  of  thq 
Duke  of  Bridgwater,  and  the*  abilities  of  the  artist, 
for  ages. 

In  this  canal,  are  many  stops  and  flood-gates,  so 
N  4  .         contrived. 
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contrived,  that  should  any  of  the  banks  give  way,  the 
flood-gatcs  rise  by  theTDOtion,  and  prevent  any  great 
quantity  of  water  from  overflowing  the  country.  The 
aqueduct  is  constructed  at  a  considerable  labour  and 
expence.  Indeed,  the  Duke  bad  resolved  that  in  the 
execution  of  this  work  no  expence  should  be  spared, 
and  that  every  thing  should  be  complete;  and  that,  to 
avoid  locks,  the  canal  should  be  constructed  on  a 
level,  to  accomplish  which  many  difficulties  occurred, 
which,  to  any  genius  less  fertile  than  Brindley's, 
would  have  been  insurmountable. 

The  aqueduct  which  is  carried  over  meadows  on 
each  side  the  Mersey,  and  cross  Sale  Moor,  at  incre^ 
dible  expence,  required  of  Brindley  all  the  exertions 
of  his  art,  and  deserves  to  be  noticed.  He  first 
caused  trenches  to  be  made,  and  then  placed  deal 
balks  in  an  upright  position,  backing  and  supporting 
them  with  other  balks  laid  lengthways  and  in  rpws, 
driving  in  some  thousands  of  oak  piles  of  different 
lengths  between  them,  on  the  front  side  of  which  he 
threw  the  clay  and  earth,  and  rammed  them  toge-r 
ther  to  form  the  canal.  Having  thus  finished  forty 
yards,  he  removed  the  balks  and  proceeded  as  before. 

At  Stratford  the  caisson  was  forty  yards  long  and 
thirty. two  broad.  Open  bottomed  boats  were  emr 
ployed  in  this  caisson  to  carry  and  discharge  loads  of 
earth,  and  thereby  raise  the  ground  ^here  the  level 
required  it.  At  Cambroke  is  a  circular  wear  to  keep 
the  water  of  the  canal  to  its  proper  heijght;  the  sur- 
plus flows  over  the  nave  of  a  circle  in  the  middle  of 
the  wear,  and,  by  a  subterraneous  tunnel,  is  conveyed 

to 
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to  the  usual  channels.  In  order  to  feed  that  end  of 
the  navigation  which  is  near  Manchester,  Brindley 
raised  the  river  Medlock  by  a  large  and  beautifql 
wear  built  of  stone,  bedded  in  terrass,  and  clamped 
with  iron.  The  water,  when  at  a  proper  height  to 
supply  the  navigation,  flows  over  the  nave. 

In  short  this  canal  is  carried  over  rivers  and  vallies^ 
and  no  obstacle  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  im- 
peding Brindley  in  the  execution  of  his  plan.  The 
ingenuity  and  corttrivance  displayed  throughout  the 
whole  is  wonderful.  The  smiths*  forges,  carpenters' 
and  masons'  workshops,  were  all  on  covered  barges, 
which  floated  on  the  canal  apd  followed  the  work 
from  place  to  place. 

Having  completed  this  work  in  the  year  1760,  the 
whole  was  opened  in  presence  of  the  Duke,  many  of 
his  friends,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  with  great  ceremony  and  re- 
joicing; and  his  Grace  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 
extraordinary  man  he  had  patronised,  succeed  even 
beyond  his  hopes. 

But  the  Duke's  designs  were  not  confined  to  this 
canal.  On  a  further  survey  and  taking  levels,  he 
found  it  practicable  to  extend  it  from  Longford- 
bridge  to  the  river  Mersey  ;  and,  in  17 62,  he  applied 
for  another  act  of  parliament  to  carry  that  object 
into  effect.  Here,  also,  he  met  with  a  strong  and 
ill-judged  opposition,  but  at  length  succeeded,  and 
the  success  of  this  undertaking  is  another  proof  of 
the  Duke's  judgment.  The  whole  length  from 
Worsley  to  Manchester  is  twenty-nine  miles ;  there 

is 
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is  not  any  fall  on  the  whole  line,  except  at  Runcorn,  || 
into  the  river  Mersey,  where  there  are  locks  which 
convey  the  boats  down   ninety-four  feet    into  the 
river  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.     The  whole  was 
(Completed  in  about  five  years. 

But  what  is  seen  above  ground  is  only  a  part  of 
the  Duke's  stupendous  undertaking.  His  mines  run 
under  a  large  mountain,  and  a  subterraneous  passage 
is  cut  in  the  hill  to  an  amazing  extent,  which,  being 
level  with  the  canal,  is  used  to  convey  out  the  boats. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  travellers  to  visit  the  sides 
of  the  canal  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  entering  these 
subterraneous  passages.  A  short  account  of  one  of 
these  visits  may  with  propriety  be  introduced  here, 
as  not  only  descriptive  of  this  great  work,  but  which 
may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  other  mines. 

"  You  enter  with  lighted  candles  the  subterrane- 
*^  ous  passage  in  a  boat :  in  this  manner  you  proceed 
^^  up  the  canal  to  the  lake  at  the  head  of  the  mine, 
^'  distant  threq  qu^irters  of  a  mile.  The  two  folding 
**  doors  at  the  mouth  are  immediately  shut  on  your 
f^  entrance,  ^  to  keep  out  too  much  air,  if  the  wind 
*'  blows ;  and  you  then  proceed  by  the  light  of  your 
"  candles,  which  cast  a  livid  gloom,  serving  only  to 
**  make  darkness  visible.  But  this  dismal  gloom  is 
*^  rendered  still  more  awful  by  the  solemn  echo  of 
"  this  subterraneous  lake,  which  returns  various  and 
**  discordant  sounds.  At  one  moment  you  are 
"  struck  by  the  grating  noise  of  engines,  which  by  a 
*f  curious  contrivance  let  down  the  coaU  into  the 
V  boats.    At  another  you  hear  the  shock  of  an  ex* 

"  plosioflr 
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^'*  plosion,  occasioned  by  blowing  up  the  hard  rock» 
"  which  will  not  yield  to  any  other  force  than  that  of 
*^  gunpowder ;  immediately  after  which,  perhaps, 
"  your  ears  are  saluted  by  the  songs  of  merriment 
**  from  either  sex,  who  thus  beguile  their  labours  io 
"  the  mine.  When  you  reach  the  head  of  the  mine, 
"  a  new  scene  opens  to  your  view.  You  behold 
"  men  and  women,  almost  in  their  primitive  state  of 
"  nature,  toiling  in  different  capacities  by  the  glim- 
"  mering  of  a  dim  taper,  some  digging  the  jetty  ore 
"  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  some  loading  it 
**  into  little  waggons  for  that  purpose,  others  draw- 
"  ing  the  waggons  to  the  boats.*' 

To  enter  further  into  a  detail  of  the  Duke's  works 
is  unnecessary  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  they  have  fully 
answered  his  purpose.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  immense  profit  arising  from  this  undertaking  by 
a  recent  event.  When  the  loan,  commonly  called 
the  Loyalty  Loan,  was-  negociating,  his  Grace  was 
able  to  subscribe  for,  and  actually  paid  down  imme- 
diately, the  sum  of  l6o,OOOl.  Besides  the  Duke*s 
concern  in  this  canal,  he  has  been  a  liberal  promoter 
and  subscriber  to  that  great  work,  the  grand  trunk 
navigation,  which  extends  from  his  own  navigation 
at  Preston-brook  to  the  river  Trent,  near  Derby. 
He  is,  indeed,  so  convinced  of  the  utility  of  these 
kinds  of  undertakings,  as  to  be  always  ready  to  assist 
with  his  parliamentary  influence  the  furthering  of  any 
well-digested  plan. 

In  politics,  the  Diike  of  Bridgwater  has  not  taken 
any  active  part.    Yet  we  sometimes  find  him  at  his 

place 
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place  in  tKe  House  of  Peers.  In  1 762  his  name  is 
in  the  division,  on  a  motion  to  withdraw  the  British 
troops  from  Germany,  and  on  the  loss  of  the  motion 
joining  in  a  protest.  When  the  repeal  of  the  Ame* 
jican  Stamp  Act  was  in  agitation,  his  Grace  was  a 
strong  opposer  of  that  measure;  and  iti  1784,  when 
a  certain  powerful  interest  was  made  use  of  to  pre- 
vent Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill  from  passing  into  a  law,  the. 
Pake  was  active  therein.  In  general  his  politics 
have  been  guided  by  that  of  his  noble  brother-in-laiy 
tlae  Marquis  of  Stafford. 


DR.  WILLIAM  MAYOR.* 

THE  public  is  naturally  inquisitive  respecting  thosor 
who  have  amused  or  instructed  it;  and  though  the 
roan  may  be  solitary  and  neglected,  the  author  of 
merit  is  read,  admired,  and  esteemed.     Few  have 
written  more,  or,  generally,  with  more  ability,  than 
the  subject  of  these  slight  memoirs;  and  if  his  mul-r 
tiferious  productions  do  not  all  bear  the  stamp  of  su-? 
perTor  excellence  and  the  highest  degrees  of  genius, 
they  uniformly  bespeak  a  feeling  heart,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion,  morals,  social 
order,  and  science. 

William  Mavor  was  born  on  the  first  of  August, 
1758,  in  the  parish  of  New  Deer,  Aberdeen.  His 
family,  by  the  father's  side,  had  been  seated  for  some 

*  Pronounced  in  the  North  like  the  Welch  Mawr,  and  origin 
l^ally  spelt  the  same. 

generations 


geiierations  at  TurrefF,  and  by  intermairiaged  ^re 
connected  with  the  Gordons,  the  Fofdyces,  and  tb$ 
Wemysscs.  They  were  generally  nonjurors  or  jacp- 
bites,  distinctions  happily  now  no  ojore,  and  had  all 
the  prejudices  and  partialities  of  the  party  to  whiql^ 
they  adhered  ;  but  such  was  the  respect  paid  to  th^ir 
virtuous  conduct  in  private  life,  that  though  William 
Mavor  of  TurrefF,  the  great  uncle  of  the  gentlemaa 
now  under  consideration,  was  the  unfortunate  cause 
ot  the  surprize  of  the  King's  troops  at  Invcrary,  in 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  by  his  intercepting  dispatches, 
and  forwarding  them  to  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  at  Aber-^ 
jieen,  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity, 
who  were  warmly  attached  to  the  family  on  the  throne,: 
came  forward  to  screen  him  from  punishment  j  and 
after  lying  some  time  in  the  Tower  of  London,  to^ 
gether  with  his  eldest  son,  they  were  both  set  at  li-* 
bcrty.  The  latter  remained  in  London,  where  he 
married  and  settled,  and  one  of  his  daughters  was. 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  late  Princess  Amelia* 

By  the  mother's  side.  Dr.  Mavor  is  allied  to  the 
Lewis  and  Robertson  families,  originally  of  much 
respectability  in  Buchan  ;  but,  by  a  fatality  which  is 
common  in  this  transitory  world,  his  relations  on 
both  sides  had  been  dwindling  in  fortune,  though  not 
Jn  character.  The  parents  of  our  author,  eminent  only^ 
for  virtuous  conduct  and  sensibility,  of  which  latter 
tiuality  they  entailed  too  large  a  portion  on  their  son, 
finding  his  propensity  to  learning,  gave  him  a  good 
education,  partly  at  the  school  of  New  Deer>  and 
partly  at  TurrefF,  a  town  of  which  he  has   always 
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spoken  with  a  fond  enthusiasm.  At  this  last  men- 
tioned place,  Ifis  opening  faculties  were  enlarged, 
and  bis  native  talents  called  into  action,  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  some  young  men  of  much  worth  and 
erudition,  particularly  Francis  Duncan,  lately  an 
eminent  physician  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Francis 
Garden  of  Delgaty,  nephew  to  the  late  Lord  Garden- 
stone. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  life,  as  it  appears  from « 
his  poems,  printed  in   1793,  Dr.  Mavor  shewed  a 
partiality  for  the  muses,  and  science  and  learning  in 
general  often  occupied  those  hours  which  the  less  as- 
sidious  devote  either  to  play  or  to  sleep.     After  ob- 
taining a  competent  classical  education,  though  we 
are  uncertain  what  time  he  spent  at  the  university,  a 
desire  of  pushing  his  fortune,  or  at  least  of  provid- 
ing for  himself,  induced  him  to  bid  adieu  to  his  na- 
tive country,  which  he   did  on  the  day  that   the 
battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  was  fought.     In  his  pathetic 
poem,  entitled  the  Complainf  of  a  Hearty  printed  in 
the  Ladies  Museum,   Number  XIX.  we  find  the 
following  stanzas,  which  we  believe  to  be  as  just  as 
they  are  poetic: 

The  duteous  son— -No  sac!  parental  tear 
Drawn  from  the  orbits  of  affection,  fell; 

The  only  pang  my  parents  had  to  bear. 

Was  when  we  parted,  at  the  word— farewell ! 

\         When  young  in  life,  and  forc'd  to  guess  my  road. 
Without  one  friend  to  save  my  bark  from  harm, 
The  world  receivM  me  in  its  vast  abode, 
And  honest  toil  procur'd  its  plaiKlits  warm. 

1  After 
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After  a  short  stay  in  London,  Dr.  MaVor  engaged 
himself  as  classical  assistant  to  a  respectable  board- 
ing-school at  Burford  in  Oxfordshire,  being  then 
barely  seventeen  years  of  age ;  but  in  point  of  height 
and  manly  appearance  much  beyond  his  years.  In 
this  laborious  andjscdentary  profession,  which  in  sonte 
measure  laid  the  foundation  of  those  nervous  com'- 
plaints  which  have  so  much  harassed  and  afflicted 
him  in  subsequent  periods  of  his  life,  he'^emaiQcd 
for  nearly  seven  years,  prosecuting  his  studies  with 
unwearied  application,  and  occasionally  visiting  the 
university  of  Oxford,  where  he  contracted  some  va- 
luable friendships.  Among  the  rest,  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  be  noticed  by  the  late  John  Smith,  M.  D. 
Savilian  professor  of  geometry,  who  introduced  him 
to  the  amiable  and  learned  Dr.  Bathurst,  canon  of 
Christchurch  ;  a.  man  of  whose  friendship  any  person 
has  reason  to  be  proud,  because  it  can  only  be  gained 
by  virtue  and  talents. 

Having  resolved  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  after 
passing  through  the  previous  examinations  with  ap- 
plause, he  was  ordained,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  canon- 
ical age,  in  autumn  1781,  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ- 
church,  by  Dr.  Butler,  now  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
Among  those  who  took  orders  at  the  same  time  wa» 
the  present  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  Baronet.  Soon  after 
this,  he  opened  an  academy  at  Woodstock,  in  which 
he  met  with  tolerable  success;  but  it  is  often  found 
that  a  liberal  ^nd  ingenuous  mind  can  ill  stoop  to 
avail  itself  of  advantages  which  are  sometimes  made 
in  such  a  situation  by  more  mercenary  dispositions; 

and. 
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find^  notwithstanding  his  diligence  and  frugal  iilan- 
ners^  his  fortune  was  little  bettered  by  his  school.  It 
enabled  him  to  maintain  an  honest  independent  cha- 
racter, and  that  was  all.  In  J782  he  married^  and 
has  had  six  children^  five  sons  and  a  daughter.  His 
daughter  and  one  of  his  sons  died  in  infancy,  yet  he 
has  pathetically  lamented  their  loss ;  and  his  eldest 
son,  a  most  promising  youth,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  Charter-house  school,  was  lately  carried  off  by  a 
consumption.     •  4 

His  first  curacy  was  Sarsden  and  Churchill :  after-^ 
wards  he  served  Great  Harrington,  where  the  late 
Countess  of  Talbot  had  a  seat,  and  Teynton.    These 
cures  being  too  distant  from  his  residence,  though  be 
punctually  attended  them  on  Sundays,  he  engaged  to 
Bcrve  Westcotte  Barton,  in  which  he  has  continued 
for  upwards  of  fourteen  years,  at  one  time  holding 
Stones  Field  with  it,  at  another  Kiddington,  and  fof 
the  last  seven  years  Shipton  on  CherwelU     The  late 
Thomas  Warton,  B,  D.  and  Poet  Laureate,  was  rector 
of  Kiddington  during  the  three  or  four  years  in  which 
he  served  that  church  ;  and  his  connection  with  that 
amiable  and  distinguished  scholar  he  has  always  men* 
tioned  as  the, most  pleasant  and  satisfactory  of  bis 
life.    Mr.  Warton  paid  him  the  respect  due  to  a  man 
of  learning  ;  and  on  some  occasions  had  the  goodness 
to  give  him  his  advice  and  opinion  respecting  his  lite- 
rary undertakings. 

•  Dr.  Mavor's  situation  at  Woodstock  naturally  threw 
him  under  the  notice  of  the  Marlborough  family,  and 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  employed  to  assist  in  the 
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cdacation  of  Ladies  Anne  and  Amelia,  Lord  Henry 
and  Francis  Spencer ;  which  engagements  lasted  for 
several  years,  though  they  did  not  in  any  material 
degree  interfere  with  his  private  or  public  pursuits 
and  studies.  At  Blenheim  he  was  introduced  to  most 
of  the  friends  of  the  family ;  and  from  several  of  the 
highest  rank  and  distinction,  he.  met  with  the  most 
flattering  attentions,  which  might  be  pleasant  to  him 
as  a  gentleman,  and  of  sotne  service  to  him  as  an  au- 
thor, though  we  do  not  find  that  they  have  essentially 
promoted  his  advancement  in  the  church. 

In  the  yeaij  1789,  the  university  of  Marischall 
college,  Aberdeen,  conferred  on  him,  in  the  most 
handsome  manner,  the  degree  of  LL,  D.  by  diplo- 
ma, to  which  he  was  presented  by  the  illustrious  Dr. 
Beattie.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Scotch  degrees 
in  general,  this  was  certainly  honourable  to  bot^  par- 
ties ;  as  it  was  wholly  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the 
university,  and  paid  solely  as  a  compliment  to  useful 
talents  and  distinguished  merit.  In  the  same  year 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  pisesented  Dr.  Mavor  to 
the  vicarage  of  Hurley  in  Berkshire,  worth  about 
J  OOl.  per  annum.  He  was  likewise  appointed  master , 
of  the  grammar-school  of  Woodstock,  and  succes* 
sively  elected  an  honorary  freeman  of  that  borough, 
and  a  member  of  the  comnion  counciK  About  seven 
years  ago  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
the  Earl  of  Dumfries ;  and  held  the  vicarage  of  Ty-^ 
roc  in  Warwickshire,  in  the  presentation  of  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  for  aboutfiive  years,  when  he  resigned 
it  to  a  friend. 

1800-1801,  Q  This 
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This  18  all  the  preferment  that  has  hitherto  fellen 
to  his  lot.  He  has  often  remarked,  "  that  the  man 
**  who  felt  himself  qualified  to  bea/r/V«J,  would  not 
*^  stoop  to  the  meanness  of  becoming  a  favourite. 
^*  Though  highly  grateful  for  voluntary  favours,  his 
*^  mind  could  ill  brook  the  earnestness  of  solicitation. 
'*  Perhaps  he  might  feel  that  he  deserved  something 
*'  better;  but  by  the  industrious  application  of  his 
"  talents  he  has  ever,  when  health  permitted,  endea- 
^'  voured  to  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  those  who 
*'  had  it  in  their  powpr  to  raise  him  to  that  inde- 
f^  pendence  which  his  public  and  private  exertions  in 
*'  favour  of  government  and  social  order  seeifled  to 
''  merit/' 

His'  publications  have  been  very  numerous,  consi? 
dering  that  he  is  now  only  in  the  forty -second  year 
of  his  age.  We  believe  the  following  is  a  pretty  cor- 
rect list.  Most  of  them  are  still  in  daily  use,  and 
probably  will  long  continue  so,  and  all  have  been  re- 
ceived with  a  considerable  share  of  public  applause. 
On  the  peculiar  merits  of  living  authors,  it  becomes 
us  not  to  speak  without  reserve,  lest  flattery  or  pre- 
judice should  appear  to  guide  the  pen.  Yet  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  tendency  of  Dr,  Mavor'a 
works  have  all  been  strictly  virtuous,  and  this  alone 
is  genuine  fame,  or  can  give  real  pleasure  on  a  re- 
trospect. 

1.  Universal  Stenography,  octavo,  1779. 

2.  Poetical  Cheltenham  Guide,  l2mo.  178 1. 

3 .  Geographical  Magazine,  published  under  the  adopted  name 
of  Martyn,  4to.  1781. 

4.  Dictionary  of  Natural  History,  do,  folio,  1784. 

b.  New 
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5.  New  De^ription  of  Blenheim,  with  Blenheim,  a  Poem, 
6vo.  J  789.  * 

64  Vindiciae  Landavenscs  5  or.  Strictures  on  the  Bishop '  of 
l^ndaff's  Charge,  4to.  1792. 

7.  Poems,  8to.  1793,  not  yet  published,  printed  for  Robin» 
90ns. 

9.  Fast  Day  Sermon,  17^3,  8vo. 

9.  Appendix  to  the  Eton  Grammar,  12mo.  1796. 

10.  Thanksgiving  Sermon,,  1797,  8vo. 

.   II.  Historical  Account  of  Voyages,  Travels,  and  Discoveries, ' 
in  tvirenty  volumes,  18mo.  1797- 

12.  British  Tourists,  in  five  volumes,  12mo.  1798. 

13.  Youth's  Miscellany ;  or,  a  Father's  Gift  to  his  Children, 
two  volumes,  12mo.  1798. 

14.  British  Nepos,   12mo.  1798. 

15.  Natural  History,  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  12mo.  1799- 

16.  Young  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Magazine,  edited  and 
chiefly  written  by  Dr.  Mavor,  two  volumesr  12mo.  I799» 

17.  Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Botanical  Pocket  Book,  12mo, 
J800. 

18.  Plutarch's  Lives  Abridged,  12mo.   1800. 

19.  The  Universal  History,  ancient  and  modem ;  to.  be  com- 
pleted in  25  volumes,  12mo. 

Many  papers  and  poems  iri  the  Gentleman's  Ma--' 
gazine,  Reviews,  and  other  periodical  publications, 
under  various  signatures,  such  as  Morva,  an  anagram 
of  Mavor,  Numa's  Letters  in  the  St.  James's  Cbro^ 
nicle,  &c.  &c.  Were  likewise  written  by  Dr.  Mavor, 
We  have  seen  a  letter  of  thanks  to  him  from  Mr. 
Secretary  Dundas/  for  some  suggestions  respecting 
emigrants,  and  the  dissemination  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples; and  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that,  in  approba- 
tion of  Dr.  Mavor's  principles,  her  Majesty  lately 
ordered  tWo  complete  sets  of  his  works.  His  corres- 
pondence with  literary  and  illustrious  characters  has, 

0  2  if 
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if  we  are  not  misinformed,  been  pretty  extensive.  It 
appears  from  his  letters  and  papers,  that  the  idea  of 
forming  associations  against  levellers  and  republicans 
struck  him  before  he  knew  of  Mr.  Reeves's  plan, 
tt^hich  he  zealously  supported,  and  he  has  correspond- 
ed with  that  gentleman  on  the  occasion. 

Such  are  the  brief  memoirs  of  this  diligent  scholar 
and  very  ingenious  writer.  The  biographer  is  called 
upon  to  do  justice *to  the  amiable  manners,  philanr 
thropy  of  heart,  and  engaging  address  of  this  gentle- 
man. In  a  more  enlarged  sphere  of  action,  and 
under  a  happier  fortune,  he  might  have  shone  with 
lustre;  but  Providence,  alike  just  in  what  it  gives. 
and  what  it  denies,  regards  solely  the  heart,  and  re- 
serves an  impartial  distribution  of  its  favours  to  an* 
other  and  a  happier  state. 

MR.  ROBERT  KER  PORTER. 

AT  a  period  when  the  estimation  of  talents  is  daily 
rising,  when  even  the  loftiest  of  our  nobility,  both 
male  and  female,  are  emulDusly  cultivating  the  laurel 
as  their  proudest  emblem  of  distinction,  it  is  no  un^ 
pleasing  task  to  contemplate  the  progress  'of  genius, 
whatever  path  it  may  pursue,  even  from  its  earliest 
dawn  to  the  maturity  of  perfection.  If  this  country 
has  not.  been  more  highly  ^distinguished  than  others, 
in  the  art  of  painting,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  pa- 
tronage has  been  less  liberal  than  nature ;  for  there 
can  be  no  plausible  reason  why  a  Rafpaelle  or  a 
Michael  Angelo  should  not  be  born  in  Britain, 

where 
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H^htrc  the  attributes  of  a  sister  art  have  $o  gloriously 
displayed  themselves  round  the  brows  of  a  Mix^ton 
mid  a  Shakespeare  1 

Those  living  painters  who  at  present  claim  the 
meed  of  reputation,  are  either  veterans  in  the  art, 
having  attained  their  utmost  altitude  of  capability ; 
or  who,  by  long  and  unsuccessful  labours,  have  only 
been  able  to  secure  to  their  productions  the  certainty 
of  oblivion.  It  is  therefore  a  duty  which  the  nation 
owes  to  its  own  fame,  to  cultivate  the  blossoms  of 
genius,  wherever  they  are  found  ;  and,  by  divesting 
envy  of  its  stings,  and  prejudice  of  its  power,  to  ripen 
in  the  sunshin.e  of  public  patronage  those  fruits,  which 
will  be  honourable  to  the  present  age,  and  gratifying 
to  posterity. 

Mr.  Robert  Ker  Porter  is  the  son  of  an  officer  of 
dragoons,  who  died  some  years  since,,  leaving  an 
amiable  widow  with  five  lovely  and  promising  chilr 
drcn  :  the  youngest  of  the  sons  is  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs.     He  was  born  at  Durham ;  and  had  just 
entered  his  twenty -second  year,  when,  in  the  short 
period  of  ten  weeks,  he  completed  the  celebrated 
picture  o(  the  Storming  of  Seringapatam ;  a  work 
which,  for  spirit  of  conception,  correctness  of  arrange- 
ment,    and   harmony  of  colouring,  has  rarely  been 
equalled.    The  size  of  the  picture  is  such  as  to  con- 
tain nearly  seven  hundred  figures  as  large  as  life; 
while  the  variety  of  groups  dispersed  over  the  busy 
scen'ery,  renders  it  at  once  an  interesting  and  an 
astonishing  performance. 

Mr.  Robert  Kef  Porter,  when  a  child,  inherited 
O  3  from 
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from  his  father  a  strong  propensity  to  arms.  He  %aS^ 
from  his  earliest  infancy,  intuitively  cherished  a  pas- 
sion for  military  pursuits,  and  the  ardour  of  his  mind 
traced  on  the  canvas  those  exploits  which  he  consi- 
dered as  the  most  glowing  in  the  catalogue  of  mortal 
scenery.  The  embattled  field ;  the  smoke  of  war ; 
the  energies  of,  the  human  mind,  delineated  in  the 
human  countenance,  were  the  objects  of  his  favourite 
study  t  at  the  early  age  of  six  years  his  sketches  were 
remarkable  for  their  spirit,  and  he  was  an  artist  even 
before  he  had  acquired  the  first  rudiments  of  his 
education. 

In  the  year  1790,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  West> 
then  R.  A.  now  P.  R.  A.  Mr.  Porter  was  introduced 
as  a  student  to  the  Royal  Academy.  There  he  con- 
tinued to  draw  with  unwearied  attention  ;  and  so 
rapid  was  his  progress  in  the  art  he  cultivated,  that 
at  the  expiration  of  two  years  he  was  employed  to 
paint  the  figures  of  Moses  and  -Aaron  for  the  com- 
munion-table of  Shoreditch  church. 

Still  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  he  conti- 
nued his  labours  until  the  year  1794,  when  he  com- 
pleted, and  presented  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
at  Portsea,  an  altar-piece,  representing  Christ  ap- 
peasing the  storm^  Mr*  Porter  was  yet  a  child  when 
these  specimens  of  his  genius  were  conceived  and 
executed.  i 

The  progressive  improvement  which  attended  ^his 
labours,  could  not  wholly  alienate  his  mind  from  that 
attachment  to  martial  scenes,  which  had  been  early 
rooted,  and  which  grew  more  ardent  as  he  advanced 

towards 
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towards  itianhood.  He  was  yet  undecided  between 
his  love  of  arms  and  his  professional  studies ;  and  it 
was  only  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  solicitations  of 
his  fanrily,  that  he  relinquished  his  desire  for  a  mili- 
tary life,  for  the  more  quiet  path  of  fame  which  his 
genius  presented.  From  this  period  he  has  divided  , 
his  hours  between  his  attachment  to  domestic  society, 
and  the  labours  of  his  profession,  in  both  of  which  he 
appears  eminently  conspicuous.  In  the  endearing 
assiduities  of  an  amiable  mother,  and  two  lovely,  ac- 
complished sisters,  who  have  presented  the  world  with 
many  proofs  of  their  taste  for  literature,  Mr.  Porter 
considers  his  encreasing  reputation  only  desirable,  in 
proportion  as  it  augments  his  family  felicity,  and  gra- 
tifies the  feelings  of  those  who  justly  appreciate  the 
value  of  his  acguiremcnts. 

Mr.  iPorter  has  painted  several  striking  likenesses ; 
but  scope  and,  grandeur  of  design  are  the  leading 
features  of  his  compositions.  In  the  year  1798,  he 
painted  a  large  altar-piece  on  the  subject  of  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  Wilderness;  which  was  presented 
through  the  hands  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Thomas,* 
of  Epsom  in  Surry,  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Porter  has  not  confined  his  studies  entirely  to  . 
painting  ;  he  has  also  a  correct  taste  for  letters,  which 
he  has  improved^  by  a  classical  education. 

As  Mr.  Porter's  celebfated  picture  of  the  Storming 

♦  This  gentleman  w  not  only  an  adnairer  of  the  arts,  but  has 
produced  some  very  beautiful  drawings  on  various  subjects.  He 
is  married  to  the  learned  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  late 
reverend  and  learned  Mr.  Farkhurst. 

O  4  of 
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of  Serlngapatam  will  probably  be  sent  to  embellisfi^ 
the  eastern  world,  few  private  mansions  being  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  contain  it,  and  the  spirit  of  pub- 
lic patronage  too  severely  palsied  by  the  calamities 
of  the  times  to  present  a  purchaser ;  the  following 
particulars  may  convey  to  the  imagination  a  feeble 
outline  of  its  variety  and  grandeur,  while  it  grati- 
fies the  feelings  of  those  whose  relatives  adorn  the 
canvas  4 

The  most  striking  group  meets  the  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  pic* 
ture.  It  consists  of  General  Baird,  attended  by  his  aids-dc'^an^i 
animating  and  encouraging  the  troops,  who  are  storming  the 
battery ;  while  Serjeant  Graham,  who  has  already  mounted  the 
rampart,  arid  planted  the  British  colours  oh  its  suihniity  is  shot 
dead  by  an  Indian,  at  the  moment  when  hi  is  giving  the  signal 
of  victory.  At  the  top  of  the  first  acclivity.  Major  Cragie,  with 
the  grenadiers  of  the  12th' regiment,  is  directing  the  attack  ;  while 
another  party,  of  the  74th,  under  Major  Skelly,  are  preparing  to 
moiint  the  battery  on  the  left,  aided  by  the  Madras  native  pio-  1 

neers,  >^ith  Scaling  ladders.     Captain  Cormicke,  a  brave  officer*  i 

is  seen  falling  headlong  dowd  the  steep,  being  killed  near  the  j 

upper  part  of  the  rampart.    Half  wdy  up  the  breath  i^  a  sally  I 

of  Tippoo's  guards,  who  are  repulsed  by  the  74Ui  regiment* 
Lieutenant  Prendergast*  appears  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket 
shot ;  and  Lieutenant  Shaw  lies  andong  the  slain  in  the  thickest 
groups  of  the  battle.  In  the  fore-ground,  to  the  left  df  the  bas- 
tioB^  lies  Captain  Owen,  df  the  77th.  He  rests  upoxi  a  cannon,  and 
m  supported  by  an  artillery«man,  who  points  towards  the  Indian 
from  whom  he  received  ))is  death-wound.  This  group  is  said  to 
be  the  first  which  Mr.  Porter  completed  on  the  canvas.  The  In- 
dian is  seen  crouching  at  the  feet  of  the  dying  ofiicer,  a  bayonet 
having  passed  through  his  left  breast  is  visible  first  below  his 
shoulder.  The  fore-ground  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart  is  occu- 
pied by  a  party  of  Tippoo*s  tiger  grenadiers;  They  are  seen' 
stealing  forwards  from  a  covered  way^  but  are  encountered  by  a( 
group  of  the  73d  regiment^  led  by  Captiin  Macleod;  who,  being- 
wounded 
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Wounded  in  the  lungs,  is  conducted  off  the  ground  by  a  soldier 
of  the  Meuron  regiment.  A  fierce  rencounter  at  the  same  mo-i' 
menttakeg  place  between  a  serjeant  of  the  Highlanders  and  th^ 
leader  of  the  Tiger-men  of  Tippoo's  army.  The  right  bastioti 
covers  the  73d  light  companies,  and  the  Scotch  brigade  are  led 
to  the  breach  by  Lieutenant  Gawler  and  Captain  Moile,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  73d  Highlanders  are  boldly  advancing  across 
a  branch  of  the  Cavary. 

On  the  right  of  the  fore-ground  is  the  gallant  Colonel  Dunlopi 
wounded  and  borne  off  between  two  grenadiers ;  and  in  front  of 
the  mortar  battery  is  Major  Allen,  with  Colonel  Dallas  and 
Major  Beatson.  Several  dead  and  dying  are  seen  at  the  foot  of 
the  breach,  and  on  the  margin'  of  the  river;  while  the  chief  cn^ 
gincer.  Colonel  Ghent,  is  giving  orders  for  the  removal  of  a 
iPirotthded  artilleryman  ;  and  Captain  Caldwell  with  a  glass,  1 1 
reconnoitring  the  eneiny's  works  fropn  the  battery,  where  Majot 
Agnew  appears  communicating  intelligence.  The  distant  view 
to  the  right  presents  the  Britrsh  camp,  with  General  Harris,  and 
other  officers,  on  horseback. 

On  the  bastion  to  the  right  of  the  breach  Colonel  Sherbrooke 
is  seen  directing  the  assault  along  the  ramparts,  where  the  12th 
and  33d  regiments  are  bayonetting  the  enemy,  and  pushing  for- 
ward to  gain  the  inner  works. 

To  the  left  on  the  rampart  stands  Tip  poo  Sultaun,  attended 
by  iiis  chiefs  and  standard  bearers.  He  is  exposed  near  the  top 
of  the  gateway,  beneath  which  he  afterwards  perished.  Near 
the  Sultaun  stands  a  French  officer.  General  Chapuy  ;  and  near 
the  gateway  (which  has  been  accidentally  let  down  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  chains)  is  a  terrific  phalanx  of  the  Sultaun's 
guards,  known  by  the  appellation  of  Hyder**  grenadiers.  Lieu^ 
tenant  Lalor  in  the  agonies  of  death  is  fdling  from  the  bridge 
into  the  river,  at  the  same  time  grasping  the  belt  of  an  Indian 
s6ldier,  who  is  ^een  in  the  act  of  raising  his  sabre  to  s^ver  his 
arm  from  his  body. 

In  the  fore-ground  a  party  of  the  Madras  artillery,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Bell,  advance,  with  heavy  guns,  to  force  the  sally-port, 
VErhile  he  is  directing  the  men,  with  the  artillery  Lascars,  to  drag 
them  to  the  rear. 

In 
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In  the  left  extremity  of  the  picture.  Captain  Lardy  of  the  rcgiJ 
ment  De  Meuron,  is  binding  his  wounded  arm,  in  order  that  he 
may  rejoin  the  storming  party ;  and  behind  the  group  of  artil- 
lery are  the  native  troops,  with  a  party  of  theNizara's  forces,  head- 
ed by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mignan,  while  Lieutenaat  Pasley,  as 
Major  of  Brigade*  is  animating  them  on  to  the  attack* 

Above  the  walls  of  the  fortress  are  seen  the  magnificent  build- 
ings of  Seringapatam.  The  mosque  of  white  marble,  with 
towers  that  seem  to  penetrate  the  sky,  is  on  the  right  of  the 
breach ;  and  on  the  left  the  superb  palace  of  Tippoo  Sulta'un, 
-with  the  gardens  of  the  Laul  Baugh,  contrast  the  clouds  of  sul- 
phur, and  the  mingling  horrors  of  the  more  prominent  sccnerjr. 
Imagination  cannot  present  a  coup  d^mil  more  grand  or  more  va- 
riegated than  may  be  contemplated  in  this  extensive  picture, 
vrkich  being  the  first  of  the  kind,  we  believe,  that  ever  has  been 
attempted,will  open  a  field  for  the  progress  of  fame,  and  present 
a  model  for  the  artist  of  future  times  to  admire  and  emulate;  and 
it  will  prove  a  gratifying  promise  to  the  perspective  of  military 
prowessy  that  the  names  and  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Valour's  sons,  will  live  to  after  ages  in  the  glowing  colours  of 
the  canvas,  arwellasin  the  annals  of  their  country. 
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JOHN  THELWALL  is  descended  from  a  family 
of  Jthat  name,  formerly  of  Crosby,  in  Lancashire^ 
where  they  were  possessed  of  some  landed  property. 

His  grandfather,  Walter  Thelwall,  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  by  persuasion,  and  a  surgeon  by  profession. 
He  served  in  the  Royal  Navy;  and,  after  some  ad* 
ventures,  which  involved  eventually  the  loss  of  his 
real  estate,  settled  in  Northampton,  where  he  died 
intestate,  leaving  an  only  son,  of  the  name  of  Joseph, 
then  only  two  years  old,  and  a  young  widow,  who, 
by  a  second  marriage  and  other  acts  of  imprudence, 

suffered 
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Suffered  the  personal  property  (which  appears  to  hav« 
been  somewhat  considerable)*  to  be  alienated  in  as 
irregular  a  way  as  the  real  had  formerly  been.* 

Joseph  was  educated  in  Yorkshire  by  his  paternal 
grand-mother,  and  was  afterwards  a  silk-mercer  ia 
London;  in  the  first  instance  in  partnership  with  bis 
uncles,  the  HinchlifFs,  oCHenrietta-street,  mercers  to 
bis  Majesty's  wardrobe,  and  afterwards  in  King-street, 
Covent-Garden,  where  he  died  in  his  42d  year;  while 
the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  was 
ten  years  of  age. 

Of  this  Joseph,  John  is  the  youngest  of  three  sur- 
viving children;  He  was  born  in  Chandos-street,  int 
the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  and  baptized 
and  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England, 
which  both  his  parents  professed. 

His  father  had  a  house  at  Lambeth,  where  the  fa- 
mily mostly  resided  till  within  a  year  or  two  of  his 
death.  *  At  an  academy  in  that  neighbourhood  he 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education.  He 
was  rfterwards  some  years  under  the  care  of  the  late 
Mr.  Dick,  of  Hart-street,  Covent-Garden,  of  whose 
ferocious  and  brutal  severity  be  always  speaks  with 
vehement  indignation.  He  was  afterwards  removed 
to  another  day-school  in  St.  Martin's-lane^  and  from 
thence  to  a  boarding  school  at  Highgate;  where,  to 
use  his  own  expression,"  he  lost  his  time  in  some- 

•  The  landed  estate  might  probably  have  been  recovered  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  the  son,  but  for  the  selfish  apathy  of  certain 
relations,  who  alone  had  the  ppwer  and  opportunity  to  have  cxt 
erted  themselves  in  the  affair. 

thing 


^'  thing  worse  than  indolence/*  till  he  had  nearly 
completed  his  fourteenth  year,  [See  his  Peripatetic, 
in  which  he  describes  at  large  many  of  bis  juvenile 
adventures  and  propensities.]  From  this  censure, 
however,  he  excepts  about  three  months  of  the  time 
he  spent  in  that  seminary;  during  which  time  a 
young  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Harvey  was  usher 
there,  his  intellectual  obligations  to  whom  seemed 
to  have  left  a  very  singular  impression  on  his  mind, 
as  he  nevdr  mentions  him  but  with  an  enthusiasm  of 
gratitude  and  friendship. 

This  young  man  indeed  had  left  the  school  some 
time  before  Thelwall  was  taken  from  it ;    but  he 
seems  to  have  ^own  in  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  at  least 
the  seeds  of  literary  ambition.    These  seeds,  however^ 
withered  after  the  departure  of  Harvey;  though  they 
,  revived  again,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  circum- 
stances and  the  incapacity  of  the  tutors  which  sur- 
rounded him,  before  he  was  taken  from  the  school; 
and  he  began  to  enter  with  so  much  ardour  upon  the 
business  of  self-instruction,  that  nothing  but  a*- con- 
tinuation of  the  leisure  for  improvement,  and  a  few 
properly  selected  books,  seem  to  have  been  necessary 
to  have  enabled  him  to  make  considerable  progress. 

These  opportunities  were,  however,  refused  hinoi 
He  was  called  home  to  different  scenes  and  different 
pursuits,  and  be  did  not  quit  the  studies  he  was  be* 
ginning  so  much  to  relish  without  some  remon- 
strance, and  many  tears. 

"V^^itb  respect  to  the  pursuits  of  life,  his  fimt  irnd 

very  early  attachment  was  to  the  arts ;  and  his  fa- 

'3'  ther, 
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ther,  who  formed  great  expectations  of  him  from  the 
activity  of  his  mind,  had  fed  his  ambition  with  the 
hope  of  making  him  an  historical  painter.  But  hi? 
father's  death  blasted  these  liberal  views,  and  the  perr 
sons  to  whom  the  care  of  the  son  was  entrusted  were 
not  actuated  by  enlarged  and  generous  se;itimentsi# 
Sorely  against  his  own  inclination,  and  in  violent 
opposition  to  every  ipdication  of  his  mind,  be  was 
placed  behind  the  shop  counter,  where  he  continued 
till  he  was  turned  of  sixteen. 

During  this  time  he  occupied  his  leisure,  and,  it), 
fact,  much  of  that  tipne  .\vhich  ought  to  have  bee(i 
devoted  to  business,  in  the  perusal  of  such  books  as 
the  neighbouring  circulating  library  could  furnisl^. 
In  novels,  indeed,  he  took  very  little  delight :  plays, 
poetry,  and  history,  vyere  Ihis  favourites ;  and  moral 
philosophy,  metaphysics,  and  even  divinity  .were  not 
entirely  neglected.  That  he  niight  lose  no  oppor-^ 
tunity  of  pursiiing  these  various  composkiqns,  it  wa^ 
his  constant  practice  to  read  as  he  went  along  the 
streets,  upon  whatever  business  be  might  be  em- 
ployed: a  practice  which,  originating  in  a  sort  ol" 
necessity,  settled  into  habit,  apd  was  not  entirely 
laid  aside  till  his  political  exertipns  brought  hini  into 
notoriety,  and  produced  several  remonstrances  from 
his  friends  on  its  singularity  and  apparent  affecta- 
tion. .     ,        ' 

But  a  distaste  fpr  business  was  not  the  only  cause 
pf  his  discontent.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in 
a  j?tate  of  perpetual  discord  with  an  unhappy  bro- 
ther; whose  yebement  and  tyrannical  temper  w£^ 

aggravated 
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aggravated  by  a  disease  (the  epilepsy)  notorious  for 
its  ravages  on  the  intellectual  system,  and  by  the  pro- 
gress of  which  his  faculties  have  at  last  become  entirely 
deranged'. 

The  ardent  a*hd  independent  spirit  whose  memoirs 
we  are  writing,  found*  the  yoke  of  this  tyranny, 
^nd  the  stripes  and  violence  with  which  it  was  en^ 
forced,  utterly  insupportable.  Circumstances  also 
arose  out  of  some  other  parts  of  the  conduct  of  the 
elden;  brother,  which  made  htm  equally  desirous  of  9 
^paration.  John  accordingly  turned  bis  attention 
again  to  his  favourite  art,  and  a  painter  of  someemi^ 
lience  was  applied  to :  but  the  mistaken  economy  of 
his  mother  made  the  premium  and  expences  an  ith 
surmountable  bar.  He  then  made  a  fruitless  effort 
to  get  upon  the  stage ;  but  his  written  application  to 
the  late  Mr.  Colman  was  answered  only  by^  a  moral 
expostulation  against  the  design,  and  a  declaration 
that  he  had  no  room  in  his  company  for  a  new  adven-' 
turer. 

His  present  situation,  however,  being  absolutely 
insupportable,  he  yielded  to  the  proposal  of  being 
apprenticed  to  an  eminent  master  taylor,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town. 

This  was  one  of  those  projects  of  narrow  and 
miscalculating  policy  by  which  the  dictates  of  nature 
are  so  freq|ieqtly  violated,  and  the  prospects  and 
happiness  of  youth  so  inhumanly  blighted,  for  the 
sake  of  enabling  two  brothers  to  play  into  each 
other's  hands,  as  it  is  called,  and  promote  each  other's 
interests.     It  ended  as  such  projects  usually  do. 

Young 
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Young  Thelwall  bad  now  changed  tis  residence, 
indeed,  and  his  nominal  profession  ;  but  his  pursuits 
were  still  the  same.  *  The  shop-board,  like  the  shop 
counter,  was  a  seat,  not  of  business  but  of  study. 
Plays  (particularly  tragedies)  were  perpetuially  ^n  his 
hands  and  in  his  mouth.  From  thence  he  soared  to 
epic  poetry  ;  devoured  with  insatiable  avidity  Pope's 
translation  of  Homer,  and  committed  several  bun-? 
drcd  verses  to  memory,  meditating  the  Herculean 
labour  of  getting  the  whole  Iliad  by  heart.  His  op^ 
portunities  of  study  were,  however,  so  inadequate  to 
his  wishes,  that  he  even  carried  a  wax  taper  in  his 
pocket,  that  he  might  read  as  he  went  along  the 
streets  by  night. 

During  the  year  and  a  half  that  he  continued  ia 
this  station,  4e  altered  one  of  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare ;  planned  an  epic  poem,  part  of  which  he  ac- 
tually composed ;  and  made  considerable  progress 
in  compiling  a  History  of  England  ;  for  which  (still 
remembering  his  attachment  to  the  arts)  he  made  se- 
veral rude  drawings,  as  embellishments  for  the  re- 
spective incidents. 

The  ill  state  of  his  health  (being  subject  to  fre- 
quent attacks  of  asthma  and  inflammations  of  the 
lungs),  which  obliged  him  to  spend  much  of  his 
time  at  his  mother's  country  house,  was  favourable  to 
these  pursuits  ;  and  such  was  the  hatred  he  bore  to 
his  business,  that  he  (Considered  the  return  of  health 
as  a  calamity,  because  it  restored  him  to  the  shop- 
board. 

At  length,  weary  of  his  sordid  confinement,  and 
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irritated  by  one  pf  those  mortiiying  insults  to  which 
a  lad  of  his  turn  of  mind  could  not  bat  be  subject  in 
$uch  a  situation,  he  arose  one  evening   suddenly 
from  bis  work,  ran  to  hia  master,  and  telling  faim  in 
plain  terms  that  he  could  not  endure  to  stay  anj 
longer  at  such  a  trade,  begged  that  he  would  per- 
mit him  to  go  home.     The  master  consented,  md 
Tbelwall    departed    accordingly ;   bqt    not    to  his 
inptber's  hpuse.     He  foresaw  what  would  be  the 
conseq^ueqce  of  such  si  step  ;  and  to  avoid  those  tears 
and  entreaties,  on  the  part  of  bis  njother,^  which  be 
l.new  he  was  incompetent  to.  resist,  be  concealed 
liimself  at  the  boiuse  pf  an  acquaintance  till  he  bad 
procured,  by  letter,  a  solemn  engagement  that  sh^ 
mould  not  attempt  to  persuade  ^lim  to  return  to.  tba 
^tu^tion  be  had  leftt 

He  now  made  a  third  effort  in  behalf  pf  bis  favour 
rite  art ;  and  waited  personally  upon  several  paint- 
ers pf  eminence,  with  specimens  of  his  drawings,  iR 
hopes  of  recommending  himself  to  some  situation 
upider  them.  .  Apiong  the  rest  he  called  uppn  Mr. 
Benjamin  West,  who  received  him  with  a  very  polity 
attention,  and  recommended  him,  as  the  most  eligible 
mode  of  study,  not  tp  put  himself  under  any  par- 
ticular artist  (who  would  of  course  require  a  very 
considerable  premium),  but  to  enter  himself  at  the, 
Koyal  Academy,  procure  medallions  and  casts  from 
the  antique,  to  copy  from,  observe  the  manner  and 
execution  of  different  artists,  and  e^ercisie  bis  own 
judgment  in  what  might  appear  worthy  of  imitatioQ 
in  them  all, 

Tbelwall 
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Thelwall  would  have  been  very  happy  to  have 
followed  this  advice ;  but  liriforturiately  it  Was  riot  iii 
his  power.  The  affairs  of  his  family  were  rapidly  on 
the  decline.  The  extravagance  and  misconduct  of 
hi^  brother  had  consumed  the  whole  prdperty,  which^ 
at  one  time,  was  not  indonsidefaible,  and  plunged 
them  into  embarrassnient  and  ruin. 

The  father  died  without  a  will ;  but  in  thci  pre- 
sence of  those  friends  vvho  attended  his  death-bed^ 
he  dii-ected  Mrs.  Thelwall  td  dispose  of  the  stock 
axid  business  all  together;  to  place  the  pt'bperty  tie  left 
behind  him  in  the  public  funds,  make  use  of  the  in- 
tet^st  for  the  sbppbrt  of  herself  and  such  assistance  aS 
might  t^e  requisite  for  the  Bringing  up  arid  establish- 
ment of  the  chiidrch  during  her  life-time^  arid  divide, 
the  princi{:iai  equally  between  the  daughter  and  two 
isons  at  her  death; 

Unfortunately  nd  part  of  this  dh'ection  was  at- 
tended to.  The  business  was  thought  too  lucrative 
to  be  given  up.  The  tnanufacturers  being  coti^ 
salted»  advised  the  t^ido\tr  to  cdntinue  it;  and  thk 
did  so,  till  that  mismanagetrient  which  had  beeti 
foreseen  by  the  deceased,  rah  through  everything; 
artd  yet  these  very  mahtifacturers»  when  the  conse- 
^  qnences  partly  of  their  owti  cupidity  had  taken  place^ 
sei2;ed  tipOn  every  thing  by  a  deed  of  assignment,  and 
left  th^  object  of  theSe  memoirs,  who  had  never  been: 
consulted  as  to  the  hazarding  of  his  proportion  of  the; 
property,  and  was  much  too  young  to  have  been  a 
party  in  the  transaction,  absolutely  destitute,  without 
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any  attention  whatever  to  hiseqQitable  claim  on  t&e 
property  his  father  left  him* 

In  this  hopeless  situation,  a  gentleman  at  the 
Chancery  bar,  who  had  married  his  sister,  persuaded 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  law,  in  which  it  was 
thought  his  talents  could  not  fail  of  procuring  his 
advancement ;  and  his  ambition  was  roused  and  ex^^ 
cited,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  by  narratives  of  the 
wonderful  things  which  have  been  done  in  a  profes- 
sion where  men  have  advanced  from  scratching 
parchment  in  an  attorney's  office,  to  dispensing  law* 
upon  the  bench,  or  framing  them  in  the  senate. 

i  His  brother-in-law  tQok  him  accordingly  into  his 
bouse;  and  by  his  means  he  was  articled  to  Mr. 
John  Impey,  a  respectable  attorney  of  Inner-Tern  pie- 
lane  ;  under  promise,  however,  of  being  shortly  after 
entered  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  to  prepare  his 
way  for  the  more  eligible  walks  of  the  profession. 

•  'At  this  profession  he  continued  three  years  and  a 
half,  studying  the  poets  and  the  philosophers  more 
than  cases  and  reports ;  and  writing  elegies  and  le- 
gendary talcs  more  frequently- than  declarations  on 
the  case. 

This  he  aJways  considered  as  the  most  miserable 
stage  of  his  existence.  His  distaste  for  the  drud- 
gery of  the  profession  was^^heightened  by  his  abhor- 
rence of  its  principles  and  practices  ;  though  cinder 
u  man  of  so  fair  and  honourable  a  character  as  Impey, 
he  must  certainly  have  seen  them  in  the  most  favour- 
able  point  oC  view. . 

His 
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i  ttis  unliappirie^s  was  at  this  time  also  still  farther 
embittered  by  an  attack  (hit  vvas  mad^  updn  hi§  in- 
tlocenceby  a  person  with  whom  Mr.  Impey  had  en- 
tered ihtb  partnership ;  and  \Vbo,  in  tonsequence  of 
the  unreserved  indigrlatioin  with  which  Thel wall  ex- 
posed his  infamy,  piit  a  period  to  his  existence  with  a 
i-azon 

This  circumstance  completed  the  disgust  of  this 
eccentric  ydung  man.  He  lingered,  indeed,  at  the 
profession' for  a  few  months  longer ;- chained  down 
by  the  anxious  entreaties  of  a  mother  and  a  sister, 
but  at  last  quitted  the  office  in  ih6  s^me  abrupt  way 
that  he  had  left  the  shop- boardi  and  the  articles  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Impey  were  cancdlcd  by  mutual 
agreement. 

Thelwall  was  nbw  irt  his  twfenty-sccond  year, 
launching  into  the  world  as  a  literary  adventurer, 
without  a  professibn,  without  fortune^  almost  without 
friendsj  and,  what  was  worse  than  all,  without  the 
advantages*  of  a  i^gular  education,  or  so  much  as 
c>ne  literary  acquaintance.  He  had  an  aged  mother 
leaning  upon  him  for  support ;  and  shortly  after,  that 
very  brother  also  whose  misconduct  had  been  the 
ruin  of  thi6  family,  and  who  by  the  progress  of  his 
disease  was  rendered  incapable  of  supporting  him-"' 
self. 

Through  all  th^se  disadvantages,  however,  he 
straggled  with  enthusiastic  perseverance;  He  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  poems  by  subscription,.became 
ft  constant  speaker  at  the  public  debating  societies, 
wrote  occasionally  for  magazines,  became  an  editor 
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of  ope  of  those  ftiiscellanies,  and  sometimes  iii^fructej 
a  pupil  or  two  at  their  own  housed^  in  some  of  the 
ordinary  branches  of  education. 

It  appears  by  his  own-  cross-examinations  of  wit- 
nesses upon  his  trial,  that  for  some  years  these  vari- 
gus  exertions  did  not  bring  him  in  an  income  of 
much  more  than  fifty  pounds  a  year,  with  which  he 
Supported  himself,  with  the  incumbrances  already 
i^fttroncd,  in  a  small  but  comfortable  house  and 
garden  n^ear  Walcot- place,  Lambeth  ;  and  he  con- 
tinued even  in  these  contracted  circumstances  to  en- 
large his  sphere  of  eligible  connections.  It  appears 
also  from  the  testimony  of  some  of  these  (as  respect- 
able ^s  ever  appeared  in  a  Court  of  Justice  on  such  an 
occasion),  that,  in  the  midst  of  these  necessities,  his 
moral  character  was  never  tainted  even  by  the  suspi- 
cion of  a  dishonourable  action. 

As  he  became  better  known  bis  circumstances  gra- 
dually improved.  His  facility  and  versatility  of  com- 
position recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  scxne 
persons  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  enabling 
him  to  turn  his  talents  to  advantage ;  and  he  wa& 
beginning  to  maintain  his  famify  in  comfort,  wbea,  ^ 
hurried  away  by  the  mania  produced  by  the  French 
revolution,  he  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  political 
contention,  the  fruitful  source  of  an&icties  and  mis^ 
fortunes. 

Mr.  Thelwali'a  public  career  commen^d  at  the 
debating  society  at  Coachmakers^  Hall ;  a  seminary 
where  paHas^  Garrow,  and  several  others  who  bavQ 
since  figured  at  the'bar,  may  be  ^d  to  b^ve  ts^em 
their  first  oratorical  degrees. 
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Thclwall  when  he  first  came  forward  in  this  assem- 
bly was  no  more  than  nineteen.  From  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  have  seen  him  placed  till  that 
period  of  his  life,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  have 
attained  ariy  very  settled  principles  or  accurately  de- 
fined ideas  on  the  subject  of  politics.  With  respect 
to  the  questions,  however,  which  then  agitated  thb 
public  mind  (namely,  the  India  Bill  and  the  dismis- 
sion of  th6  Coalition  Adajinistration),  he  was  a  zealous 
ministerialist,  as  he  was  afterwards  upon  that  of  the 
Reggncy,  and  several  others,  which  successively  oc* 
curred,  till  the  introduction  of  the  Tobacco  Act,  and 
other  bills  for  the  extension  of  the  Excise  Laws. 

The  discussions  on  the  subject  of  th^  Slave  Trade, 
into  which  he  enter6d  with  an  almost  distracted  en^ 
thusiasm,  led  the  way  to  very  considerable  changes  in 
his  political  sentiments,  as  they  did  also  in  those  of 
many  others;  and  in  the  new  field  of  enquiry  which 
was  opened  by  the  events  of  the  French  revolution, 
he  proceeded  step  by  step  to  those  sentiments  his 
active  exertions  in  diffusing  which  are  matters  of 
public  notoriety.  For  an  account  of  these  senti- 
ments we  riiust  refer  the  reader  to  the  various  pub- 
lications in  which  they  are  contained.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  scrutinize  the  opinions,  but  to  record  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  made  themselves  conspicuous 
in  their  day.  It  is  sufficient,  in  justice  to  him,  to 
observe,  that  in  all  his  speeches  and  all  his  pub- 
lications, he  has  uniformly  expressed  himself -^n  enc- 
my  to  bloodshed  and  violence,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  might  proceed ;  and  there  are  mwy  who  well  re^ 
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member  tbe  ardour  with  which  he  repeatedly  repro- 
bated the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  the 
Sixteenth. 

When  tbe  debating  society  in  Cornbill  was  shvit 
up,  Thehyall  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  procure  an- 
other place  for  the  purpose  of  renevving  tbe  inter- 
rupted discussions,  and  even  posted  a  sort  of  pro-- 
claraation,  pfFering  twenty  guineas  for  the  use  of  any 
room  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London, 
for  a  single  night,  that  the  right  of  magisterial  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  popular  discussion  might 
be  fairly  tried. 

No  such  room^  however,  could  be  procured ;  and 
when  one  was  obtained  in  the  Borough,  no  person  but 
himself  had  the  hardihood  to  take  a  public  part  amidst 
the  throng  of  police  officers,  who  neglected  no  exer- 
tion to  throw  the  assembly  into  the  utnfiost  disorder. 
Thelwall,  at  once  chairman  and  speaker,  preserved, 
however,  his  own  calmne$s  and  presence  of  mind  un- 
moved, and  thereby  prevented  any  actual  riot,  for 
the  two  hours  during  which  time  the  debate  shoulcj 
regularly  have  continued;  but  when  he  was  about  tq 
conclude  and  dismiss  the  company,  the  afpremention^ 
ed  disturbers  knocked  out  the  candles,  and  overthrew 
the  table  upon  which  the  chair  and  desk  \yerq 
placed ;  and  serious  consequences  might  have  en- 
sued, if  jtbe  company  had  not  almost  unanimously 
interfered,  a 'part  of  whorn  surrounding  the  police 
officers  kept  them  in  a  state. of  durance  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  while  another  party  conducted  the  de- 
bater to  his  own  house. 

This 
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This  Circumstance  produced  the  political  lecturesl 
As  Thelwall  could  find  no  persons,  who,  under  the 
existing  circunnstances,  would  engage  to  carry  on  any 
debate,  he  resolved  to  revive  political  discussion  in  a 
farm  that  might  <le.pend  entirely  upon  his  own  indi*  ^ 
vidual  exertions.  The  progress  and  termination  of 
these  lectures  are  well  known.  From  an  obscure 
littte  newspaper  room  in  Compton-street,  that  would 
scarcely  hold  sixty  auditors ;  from  an  audience  in  the 
first  instance  of  only  thirteen  persons,  they  spread 
themselves  to  the  premises  in  Beaufort-buildings^ 
where  seven  hundred  and  fifty  persons  have  some- 
times been  present,  and  more  than  twice  that  number 
turned  away  from. the  door. 

In  the  mean  time  he  became  successively  an  active 
member  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  in  the  Borough, 
and  the  London  Ca-responding  Society :  the  dis- 
persion of  the  foi-mer  of  which  he  strenuously  en- 
deavoured to  prevent,  and  even  continued  the  meet- 
ings at  his  own  house  when  only  three  or  four  mem- 
bers continued  to  attend.  The  part  he  took  in  the 
latter  has  been  made  suificiently  public  by  the  trials 
io  November  and  December  1794;  and  his  subse- 
quent lectures, ,  the  acts  by  which  they  were  sup- 
pressed in  the  middle  of  the  second  season  ;  his  fur- 
ther efforts  to  revive  discussion  under  the  title  of 
Lectures  on  Classical  History,  and  the  successive  in- 
terruptions and  disturbances  at  Yarmouth,  Lynn 
Wisbeach,  Derby,  Stockbridge,  and  Norwich,  are  too* 
r-ecent  to  require  particular  notice ;  unless  indeed  we 
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wcrp  to  enter  into  a  detail,  which,  though  important 
to  ihpse  who  wish  candidly  and  acciaralcly  t0  appre* 
ciate  the  character  of  the  individual  wp  arc  spi^aking 
pf,  would  )ea4  iis  much  beyond  our  necessary  linnits. 
At  four  of  these  places  he  narrowly  escaped  as^^si na- 
tion, and  at  the  first,  perhaps,  thp  gtill  inpre  terriblj? 
fate  of  being  carried  tp  Kamtscbatka  by  the  sailors, 
the  armed  associator§,  and  the  Inniskilling  dragoons, 
by  \vhom  he  was  successively  attacked. 

While  he  was  jn  Derby,  be  wa§  appljed  to  by  thp 
principal  proprietors  of  the  Courjpf,  to  undertake  the 
management  pf  that  paper ;  a  proposal  which  he  rea- 
dily accepted.  But  nothing  could  surpass  the  acri- 
jnony  of  hostility  with  which  that  paper  >ya8  assailed 
from  various  quarters,  as  spon  a^  this  conneption 
transpired.  In  short,  the  proprietors  were  obliged 
to  retract  from  their  agreement;  and  Thelwall  quit- 
ted the  office,  after  continuing  only  a  fortnight  in 
that  situation. 

Such  was  the  cpnclusion  of  Mr.  ThclwalKs  political 
career ;  a  careef  in  which  he  consumed  seven  of  the 
best  years  of  life,  considerably  shattered  his  consti- 
tution by  his  exertions  both  of  body  and  mind,  and 
by  no  means  benefited  his  pequniarycircurnstances; 
a  statement  which  may  be  readily  believed  when  it  is 
knowp,  that  bis  political  lectures  in  Beaufort-build- 
ings lasted  altogether  only  for  seven  months  ;  and 
that,  besides  those  heavy  deductions,  which  those 
only  5yhp  are  acquainted  with  the  expertce  of  adver- 
tising in  five  or  six  newspapers,  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate. 
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ciate,  he  had  a  rent  of  1321.  a  year,  together  with  all 
taxes,  to  pay  for  those  premises  'during  the  space  of 
almost  three  years.* 

These  premises,  indeed,  had  been  taken  for  a  vari- 
ety of  political  purposes,  by  certain  gentlemen  (sonie 
of  them  of  considerable  property  and  station  in  life, 
and  one  of  whom  made  a  compcuous  figure  in  the 
House  of  Comrnons  on  a  subject  intimately  connected 
with  this  transaction),  who  set  their  names  to  a  sub- 
scription tovvafds  discharging  the  rent.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that  fOr  the  space  of  time  above 
pientioned,  the  weight  of  the  Incumbrance  fell  upon 
Mr.  Thelwall,  who,  though  not  bound  to  any  such 
responsibility^  or  any  part  of  it,  preferred  all  the  con- 
sequent incppyeniences  to  the  alternative  of  suffering 
it  to  fall  uppn  the  friend,  who,  in  confidence  of  this 
subscription,  had  taken  the  premises  upon  lease.  In 
th§  hands  pf  that  friend  Mr.  Thelwall,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  lectures,  left  all  that  remained  of  the 
receipts,  to  indemnify  him  as  far  as  they  went,  and 
left  himself  and  his  family  in  circumstances  of  press- 
ing  necessity  and  embarrassment. 

This  statement,  which  can  be  supported  by  un- 
questionable documents,  is  thus  set  forth  at  large, 
because  we  know  that  a  report  of  a  very  different 
nature  has  been  propagated  by  persons  who  ought  to 
have  taken  the  pains  to  be  properly  informed  before 
they  sported  with  the  private  character  of  an  indivi- 
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f  The  classical  lectures  in  LondoA  never  paid  the  expences. 
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dual,  whatever  may  have  been  his  public  sentimeo 
or  conduct.*  i 

On   the  conclusion  of  the  transaction  with 
Courier,    Mr.  Thelwall,   though  unchanged   in 
opinions,  renounced  all  connection  with  every  thii 
relating  to  public  affairs;  and  turned  his  attentti 
towards  making,  if  not  a  comfortable  establishm 
at  least  a  quiet  retreat  for  his  encreasing  family, 
assistance  of  a  few  friends  enabled  him  to  stock 
little  farm  of  about  five-and-thirty  acres  in  theobscui 
but  romantic  and  beautiful  little  village  of  Llynwei 
distingui3hed  in  history  as  the  ancient  residence  dB^-c 
the  princes  of  Powis,  and  appointed  by  Roderick  thi 
Great,  in  his  fatal  parliamentary  testament,  as  tbe^i 
scene  of  amicable  arbitrament  between  the  princes, 
of  North  and  South  Wales. 

This  farm,  as  will  be  evident  to  persons  at  all  fa- 
miliar with  agricultural  affairs,  was  much  too  small 
for  the  support  of  a  family ;  and  Mr.  Thelwall  ac- 

*  Mr.  B^lsham  having,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Geo.  III« 
used  fiome  expressions  respecting  Mr.  Thdwall,  which  be  justly 
deemed  prejudicial  to  his  character,  he  publicly  called  on  that 
gentleman,  through  the  medium  of  thq  Monthly  Magazine  for 
April  18C2,  to  explain  the  offensive  expressions.  In  the  follow- 
ing number  but  one  of  that  miscellany,  Mr.  Belsham  replied  in  a 
-very  candid  manner  to  •  the  charge ;  he  observes,  "that  however 
incautious  may  have  been  the  expressions  to  which  Mr.  T.  alludes, 
I  do  assure  him  and  the  public,  that  I  meant  no  refiectioi^  pn  )iis 
moral  character,  respecting  which  I,  at  the  time,  knew  little  of 
nothing,  but  which  I  have  since  heard  very  favourably  spoken  of; 
ami  it  would  give  me  great  concern  that  he  should  rccctTC  any- 
serious  injury  from  what  1  have  s^id  of  him  in  his  political  cba- 
racter.'* 

cordingi/ 
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cordingly  made  some  efforts  to  add  to  its  produce  by 
literary  exertions  totally  unconnected  with  the  dis- 
putes and  politics  of  the  day. 

Under  circumstances  of  peculiar  distress,  he  wrote 
a  novel,  in  four  volumes,  entitled  the  Daughter  of 
Adoption,  which  was  given  to  the  public  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a.  Dr.  Beaufort.  This  work,  which  is  very 
superior  in  literary  merit  to  most  novels  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  Mr.  Thelwall  has  since  publicly  acknow- 
ledged. Soon  after  the  completion  of  his  novel,  he 
quitted  agriculture,  and  once  more  returned  to  the 
Forum.— rOf  politics  and  political  men,  however,  Mr. 
Thelwall  was  heartily  tired,  and  his  "  Lectures  on 
Eloquence,*'  which  he  now  began  to  deliver  in  pub- 
lic, were  confined  to  illustrative  extracts  from  some 
of  the  most  moral  and  classical  authors  in  the  depart-* 
jnent  of  polite  literature. 

In  1 800,  Mr.  Thelwall  published  a  volume  of  Po- 
etry, iqcli)ding  two  dramatic  pieces.  Several  of  the 
pieces  iji  this  volume  are  highly  poetical,  and  all  of 
them  display  a  very  feeling  heart. 

Since  that  periqd  nothing  has  appeared  from  hi« 
pen  ;  the  greater  portion  of  bis  time  being  devoted 
to  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  his  lectures,  with 
which  he  has  entertained  and  instructed  many  of  the 
provincial  audiences;  and  which  it  is  his  intention 
to  deliver  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain. 


MR. 
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PPiESlDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STAtES  OP  AMEHICA. 

MR.  JEFFERSON  wa»  born  in  Virginia,  and  is 
now  supposed  to  be  somewhat  turned  of  fifty.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  that  state,  the  same  who 
was  join t-commissioncr  with  Colonel  Fry  for  settling 
and  extending  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  in  1749. 

He  was  educated  in  his  native  land,  from  whicfi 
be  was  never  absent  till  its  service  demanded  his  re- 
sideace  at  the  Court  of  Paris,  whither  be  was  sent  as 
an  envoy. 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  tall,  and  o(  slander  make,  fresh 
complexion,  clear  penetrating  eyes,  hair  inclining  to 
red,  and  of  very  modest  and  affable  deportment 
He  was,  professionally,  bred  a  lawyer,  though  born 
to  an  affluent  fortune;  yet  the  public  demand  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  a  higher  sphere  left  him 
but  little  time  to  display  his  native  eloquence  as  a 
barrister,  nor  was  he  of  a  turn  to  profit  by  the  arts  of 
ordinary  practice.  His  country  called  him  forward 
at  a  very  early  period ;  and  promised  herself,  in  bis 
abilities,  those  Very  important  ends  which  have  been 
so  conspicuously  realized  in  whatsoever  he  has  been 
engaged. 

Ill  private  life,  in  his  younger  days  (the  only  days 
which  fortune  seems  to  have  allotted  to  him  for  an 
uninterrupted  social  intercourse  with  the  world),  be 
was,  in  every  circle  (and  all  of  the  first  were  com- 
petitors 
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pctitors  for  hU  presence),  its  ornament,  instructor, 
and  pride*  Close  application  bad  supplied  the  want 
of  many  European  advantages.  Without  neglect- 
ing the  particular  study  to  which  his  primary  en>- 
ploymcnts  were  devoted,  Mr.  Jefferson  found  also 
sufficient  hpurs  to  attend  to  the  politer  acquirements. 
In  these  auxiliary  accomplishments,  he  attained  a 
knowledge  in  drawing,  geometry,  geography,  astro* 
nomy,  patural  philosophy,  and  music,  in  which  he 
was  considered  a  proficient ;  nor  was  bis  information 
in  history  apd  State  aff^ifS  neglected  for  these  adoru^ 
ments. 

At  an  early  age  he  married  a  mild  and  amiable 
wife,  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Wayles,  an  eminent 
counsellor  in  Virginia  :  an  aiFectionate  partner,  who, 
unfortunately,  no  loi^^er  exists !  The  death  of  tbi* 
lady  of  course  devolved  on  him  a  more  weighty  par 
rental  care,  iq  the  eduoatipn  of  her  two  lovely  daugh* 
ters;  they  have  heen  reared  und^r  .his  immediate 
inspection^  and  have  accompanied  his  diplomatic 
functions  whithersoever  they  have  been  directed. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  a  man  of  such  quof- 
lificatioBS,  in  a  country  which  stood  so  much  in  need 
of  them,  could  be  suffered  long  to  remain  in  philo- 
sophic retirement :  man  is  not  born  for  himself  alone, 
and  the  vote  ^  his  constituents  claln>^d  his  labours 
in  the  fields  of  jurisprudence. 

In  the  legislature  of  Virginia  he  became  a  distio* 
guished  and  useful  member,  and  has  left  many  tracea 
on  record  of  sufficient  importance  to  indicate  future 
greatness. 

During 
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During  the  revolutionary  period  which  separated 
the  United  States  from  the  mother  country,  we  find 
him  advancing  to  a  still  more  dignified  station  :  he 
was  one  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  people  thought 
fit  to  confide  the  most  material  events  cff  their  poli- 
tical existence  and  future  happiness.  He  was  ho- 
noured with  the  public  confidence  during  its  most 
important  struggles,  and  sat  two  years  in  the  famous 
Congress  which  brought  about  the  revolution,  and 
which  is  now  every  where  highly  respected.  In  this 
Congress  be  sustained  a  character  which  will  stand 
dignified  to  the  end  of  time ;  a  character  which  can 
never  better,  perhaps,  be  expressed,  than  it  already  is 
by  the  pencil  of  TrumbuL 

A  greater  example  of  unlimited  confidence  than 
was  evidenced  in  the  address  of  his  constituents  on 
the  awful  occasion  of  this  delegation,  will,  probably, 
never  be  recorded  in  history.  "  You  assert  that  there 
••  is  a  fixed  intention  to  invade  our  rights  and  privi- 
•*  leges ;  we  own  that  we  do  not  see  this  clearly,  but 
**  since  you  assure  us  that  it  is  so,  \ve  believe  the  fact. 
*•  We  are  about  to  take  a  very  dangerous  step,  but 
**  we  confide  in  you,  and  are  ready  to  support  you  in 
**  every  measure  you  shall  think  proper  to  adopt/' 
To  proceed  farther  in  this  paragraph,  with  feeble  ac- 
counts of  a  man  who  should  only  be  mentioned  to 
be  revered,  would  be  to,  offer  insult  to  the  svipcrior 
pens  which  have  preceded,  and  merit  a  stigma  for 
tirrogance  t  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,*  to  the  charac- 

•  Tnivds  in  North  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  69>  &c.  quarto  edit. 
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ter  of  an  agriculturist  (which  both  he  and  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  England  have  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Jefferson),  has  added  the  following  very  beautiful  and 
faithful  picture : 

•*  They  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the  history  of  America  who 
know  not  that  Mr.  Jefferson  shared  with  George  Washington, 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  Mr.  Jay,  and  a  few  others,  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  the  revolution  in  all  its  different  stages ;  that  in  the 
famous  Congress  which  guided  and  consolidated  it,  he  displayed 
a  boldness  and  firmness  of  character,  a  fund  of  talents  and  know* 
ledge,  and  a  steadiness  of  principles,  which  will  hand  down  his 
name  to  posterity  with  glory,  and  assure  to  him  for  ever  the  res- 
pect and  gratitude  of  all  the  friends  of  liberty.  It  was  he  who, 
in  the  famous  Congress,  so  respectable  and  so  much  respected,  in 
that  Congress,  ever  inaccessible  to  the  seduction,  fear,  and  appa- 
rent weakness  of  the  pcoplcr-who  jointly  with  Mr.  Lee,  another 
deputy  of  Virginia,  proposed  the  declaration  of  independence. 
It  was  he  who,  supported  principally  by  John  Adams,  pressed  the 
deliberation  on  the  subjctt,  and  carried  it,  bearing  down  the  wary 
prudence  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  possessed  of  an  equal  share 
of  patriotism,  but  of  less  courage.  It  was  he  who  was  charged 
with  drawing  up  this  master<*piece  of  dignified  wisdom  and  pa- 
triotic pride.  It  was  he  who,  being  afterwards  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  at  the  period,  of  the  invasion  of  Arnold  an4 
Cornwallis,  acquired  a  peculiar  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. It  was  he  who,  as  the  first  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  in  France,  filled,  at  that  momentous  epocha,  that 
distinguished  post  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  nations.  In  fine,  it 
was  he  who,  as  Secretary  of  State  in  179^9  when  the  ridiculous 
and  disorganizing  pretensions  of  Mr.  Genet,  and  the  lofty  arro- 
gance of  the  *****  Minister,  endeavoured  alternately  to  abuse  th(» 
political  weakness  of  the  United  States,  induced  his  Government 
to  speak  a  noble  and  independant  language,  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  most  formidable  power.  The  long  correspondr 
encc  carried  on  with  these  two  designing  agents  would,  froni  its 
just,  profound,  and  able  reasoning,  be  alone  sufficient  to  confer  on 
its  author  the  reputation  of  an  accomplished  Statesniad." 

Here 
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Here  we  must  recur  to  a  critical  period  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  civil  administration.  He  was  the  second 
Governor  of  Virginia,  under  its  renovated  constitu- 
tion, the  successor  of  that  Patrick  Henry  who  was  the 
successor  of  Lord  Dunnaore,  and  w1k>  boldly  heM 
the  reins  of  a  yet  untried  systeni. 

At  this  arduous  period  be  had  much  to  contend 
with ;  for  he  was  not  only  the  object  of  an  open 
enemy  in  the  field,  but  sustained  the  insidious  arti- 
fice of  an  assassin -^like  faction,  who  assailed  his  repu< 
tation  in  the  dark,  ever  ready  to  stab  it  with  a  secret 
whisper.  Justice  to  this  gentleman  demands  a  notice 
of  spme  of  the  more  overt  attacks  which  were  made 
on  him,  and. which,  though  vague  and  loose  in  them- 
selves, have  been  frequently  recited  by  men  ready 
enough  to  do  him  evil :  Jt  has  been  objected  that  be 
abandoned  the  government  of  Virginia  to  its  ene-* 
mies,  and  sought  personal  safety  in  his  flight  to  the 
Hiountains ;  and  that  he  refused  to  pay  military  claims 
in  preference  to  those  of  the  civil  list,  during  bis  ad- 
ministration of  that  government. 

If  the  first  of  these  loose  insinuations  is  supposed 
to  apply  to  the  evacuation  of  the  Virginia  metropolis^ 
an  American  officer  now  present  was  with  hiin  on 
the  occasion,  and  contradicts  the  fact :  if  to  the  se- 
cond visit  which  General  Tarleton  did  himself  the 
honour  of  paying  to  the  deliberating  councils  of  that 
country,  the  whole  legislature  must  have  becQ  equally 
implicated:  Dtm  armes  silent  leges!  The  propriety 
of  his  pecuniary  appropriations  are,  perhaps,  easily  to 
be  justified.. 

With 
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.  With  regard  to  tb<5  first,  facts  authoriw  the  b<^ 
assertion;,  that  the  Government  deserted  Mr*  Jeffotw 
son,  not  that  Mr.  Jefferson  deserted  the  Govetonawt, 
on  this  occasion  of  unparalleled  risk  and  diffifmlty. 
The  gentleman  present,  and  now  ready  to  testify, 
was  at  that  period  an  officer  in  the  confidmce  oC 
the  commanding  General  in  that  part  of  the  coiiBtry> 
and  was^  on  this  particular  occasion,  sent  to  Mr*  J^*- 
iferson  with  dispatches  of  an  important  nature  (bei^ 
choidely  mounted,  by  the  Generars  particular  ord^^ 
bn  the  most  noted  running  horse  which  the  v^hol^ 
country  afforded).  He  found  Mr.  Jeferson  in  tbt 
town  of  Manchester,  opposite  to  Richmond^  wbicb  i$ 
the  msirpfolis  spokeii  of,  and  then  about  fonrfa^en 
miles  from,  the  rear  of  General  Arnold,  who  was  r^» 
tiring  from  his  depredatory  incursion.  He  learnt 
fMH»  the  few  confidential  friends  who  surrounded  tfa« 
Governor,  that  his  Excellency  had  been  busily  en* 
gaged  even  in  personal  labour  to  secure  those  v^ry 
arms  in  a  place  of  safety  which  were  abandoned  by 
bis  citiWns  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  while  some, 
indeed,  were  as  industriously  employed  in  circulating 
falsehoods  to  his  prejudice. 

In  the  respect  of  his  pecuniary  appropriations,  be* 
fore  alluded  to^  gentlemen  of  the  army  seem  to  have 
been  a; little  premature  in  imbibing  a  prejudice  against 
a  public  character,  whose  office  demanded  of  him  an 
independent  exercise  of  his  judgment.  This  might 
in  partj  perhaps,  proceed  from  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge to  which  military  life  in  general  attain^  in  the 
zSbXr^  of  civil  government,  and  partly  from  those 
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♦false  suggestions  which  arc  wont  to  arise  from  the 
malice  of  faction.  It  is  true  that  a  part  of  the  army 
were  discontented  with  Mn  Jefferson,  and  it  is 
eqiially  sothtft  their  jealousy  of  pecuniary  partialities 
was  the  chief  cause  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  this  was  a  reasonable  dissatisfaction.  It  was 
ft,  pfeValent  complaint  that  the  civil  list  were  paid, 
while  the  claims  of  the  military  were  unattended  to. 
Ill  canvassing  this  murmur,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the 
premises. — Every  one  knows  the  situation  of  Virginia 
at  that  time ;  her  credit  was  sunk,  her  strength  ex- 
hausted by  the  marching  and  counter-marching  of 
her  troops,  invaded  by  a  powerful  enemy,  and  her 
contingent  fund  at  a  very  low  ebb  :  certainly  the  pro- 
priety of  supporting  her  chil  government  through 
such  disasters  will  be  viewed  as  a  primary  object  by 
all  sound  politicians.  Without  that  supreme  head, 
the  very  cause  which  called  for  a  defence  would  have 
been  Annihilated,  and  the  dissatisfied  military  would 
have  been  disorganized,  and  no  longer  necessary. 
With  i^gard  to  thd  component  individuals  who  were 
included  in  the  civil  list,  it  was  necessary  to  support 
them  ;  for  to  do  this  was  essential  to  the  existence  of 
jurisprudence,  and  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
isuppoft  of  good  order  in  the  community.  The 
people  of  the  metropolis  (Richmond)  were  neither 
willing  nor  able  to  take  the  whole  burthen  of  govern- 
ment upon  their  ovvn  shoulders*;  nor  were  they,  on 
any  account,  bound  to  submit  to  it :  yet  the  depart- 
ments of  administration  must  necessarily  reside  there, 
and  the  inhabitants  must  as  necessarily  be  paid  for 

.    accommodating 


accdmtnoddtiftg  men  who^  fasiving  sacrificed  the  coir- 
venienctes  of  life  to  the  duties  of  public  service/ wefe 
unavoidably  dependent  on  the  national  fund.    Had 
the  treasury  of  the  state  been  adequate  to  the  wholb 
demand^  it  is  presumed   no  man  would  have  fek 
greater  pleasure  than  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  accommo'- 
dation  of  all  their  wants ;  for  benevolence  is  s  tr^ft 
in  his  constitution  which  has  more  than  once  placed 
his  private  credulity  in  the  hands  of  the  swindler. 
It  id  moreover  to  be  considered^  that  the  civil  l^ist 
coritflined  but  a  small  number  of  individuals;  thi) 
military  roll,  comprized  a  very  large  one.     Of  two 
evils  it  was  certainly  proper  to  choose  the  least :  be- 
sides, the  military  had  one  resource  which  was  be^ 
yond  the  immediate  power  of  the  civil  auti^ity ;— * 
their  arms  and  the  laws  of  war  empowered  and  jus- 
tified them  in  taking  needful  supplies  (otherwise  than 
in  waste)  from  those  to  whom  Providence  bad  been 
most  bountiful ;  for  such  had  been  made  the  com* 
mon  lot  of  the  war,  the  whole  property  of  the  people 
being  voluntarily  pigged  for  its  defenccj  at  th^  pe« 
riod  of  its  commencement.    Some  of  the  military, 
however,  had  a  different  sense  of  these  matters,  and 
preferred  to  quarter  upon  the  chief  magistrate  those 
whom  rank  and  military  pride  should  have  better  in- 
structed in  the  rules  of  decoriim  and  common  ci- 
vility. 

As  early  as  the  year  1774,  Mr.  Jefferson  hsid  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  it  was  about  this  distracted  pe- 
riod of  revolutionary  commotion  that,  amidst  his  nu- 
merous official  functions,l}e  was  called  upon  by  a  fo- 
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ffigner  of  ^Atiaetion  (said  $^i^hs  thi$  reqmrsd  fy  ik 
King  ef  France )ty  to, furnish  tliose  notes  on  the  state 
pf  Virginia  w&icb  have  been  sioce  thafrtim^  publisbed 
ia  tbe  workl^  and  hav^  added  aoroewbat  to^bia  lite* 
rary  reputation.  It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  tbese  notes 
•contain,  perhaps,  an  inadvortent  rtfiection  on^be 
character  of  an  ofEcer,  whicb  has  Jbeen  th^  subject 
of  animadversion  in  the  American  prinfa,  and  has 
been  scverelj'^repfebended  by  the  son4iif-Iaw  of  the 
ofTendod  party  \*  mention  is  made.  o£  this  unlucky 
£ircqm8t^ice»  beeanse  it  would  be,,  partial  to  bide  it, 
ond  yet  ft  aeems  equally  proper  to  cast  d  shade  over 
its  remembrepce,  because  it  does  not  seein  natural  to 
the  general  texture  of  hijs  mind  to  do  any  man  a 
wdful  injury.  The  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Jeffersto 
is  certainly  a  Mgh-coIoured^Qnei,  at^^  tpi^og  ail 
things  together,  it  seems  to  present  him  ts  the  dupe 
of  misinformation^  tmlesa  we  admit  the  charitable 
aopposition^  that  the  extaticmomentsi  of  Indian  exor- 
dium may  be  allowed  to  ;ele?a{e  a  ikian  abore  the 
homo  sapia^s  jimerioiniiSy  and  above  ordinary  ifesppn- 
stbilitr*  I  ^ish  for  his,  sake^and  for  bis  country's, 
that  no  farther  miscfnef  may  ensjflc  f|om  the  i^ue 
wbicli  has  been  taken  in  thi%  poii^ ;  ai^,  a»  it  iqust 
he  hi^srbly  bonourabre  to  Mr.  Jefferson  tip  retract  in  a 
rase  of  error,  I  am  persujlded^  thai  the  happicrt  ter- 
mioation  ou  boih  sides  will  be  found  in  eclairoisse- 
men t, and  obliteiatioo* 
U  u  return  to  particulars  of  Mr,  Jcfib*son^5  official 


•  Sci^  his  character  of  Colonel  Crcsap — Jefferson's  Notes,  page 
3        •  life, 


{ifcj,  and  t0  coQtdnpIate  insinoations  to  his  {rf^odice 
as  Ihrawn  out  to  ti)e  world  by  Iboae  pin-Jtisans  of  evil 
wba  alone  have  cause  to  dread  hia  administrations  it  ia 
mdre  safe  to  rely  on  &cts  t&an  aspersions.  In  i77^i 
he  was  the  ^nthor  of  j:^*  A  Summary  View  of  tlQ^ 
*^  Rights  of  Britirfi  Airief icar  :?^A  will  anyinan  venture 
to  assert  that  be  did' not  comprehend  those  rights') 
Then  why  should  he  become  the  partisan  of  Frdrui, 
to  infringe  the  very  rights  which  he  had  defined,  and 
so  Jong  supported  ?     "  'v 

In  1780*-Ii  be  was  Governor  of  Virginia.  All  the 
objections  to  bis  administration  ^vbich  barp  yet  been 
heard  of  are/bereinbefore  fairly  stated^  and  contro*- 
ve^ed  on  the  personia^i  knovr ledge  of  the  writer,  is 
there  a  single  insinuation  that  will  bear  reflection.  aU 
though  be  govern'ed  under  evipry  possible  impediment 
of 'invasion  and  insurrection  ?  ^     ^ 

In  1781,  be*  wrot?  his  Notes' on  Virginia  These 
were  not  intended- for  the  press;  yet  Ihey  have  found 
their  way  into  print.  Can  any  man  say  that*  l;i^  has 
pause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  principles  be  has  avoweii^  '^ 
there  ?  Let  his  book  Be  read,  it  will  bfcp^i  witness  fof 
the  man. .  -^        ^  \  .  *    -      -   ^' 

But  there  is  one  of  his  avowed  acts  in  the  ^ippea- 
dix  wbich  opens  his  whole  political' S0ul,  in  thel^ery' 
moment  of  success  (tiall  it  even  impunity),  the  ter*  v 
mination  of  the  w^r  in  1783  ;  and  thafc  is,  his,  draught, 
of  a  fundamental  conatitutiou.     In  ihe  summer  of  ■ 
J7-83,  itwas  expected  that  th.c  people  of  Virginia  ' 
would  call  a  convention  together  for  tbe.purpose  of 
establishing  and  reviving  the  essential,  jpidt.of  their 
.      ?         t.,       '■■'.  Q3  •  •  *'     \-    rights. 
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rights,  by  the  formation  of  a  radical  law^  or,  in  other 
vntds,  comiituiiorti  Mr.  Jdierson  (who  doubtless 
would  hrrt  been  an  active  member  of  thai  body) 
had  prepared  himself  at  leisure,  and  deliberately  di- 
gested the  form  of  a  constitution^  such  as  be  con* 
ceived  calculaited  to  secure  the  rights  and  liberty  of 
bis  country,  in  the  most  permanent  nianner,  and 
with  the  least  possible  restraint  on  individual  inciiaa- 
tions^* 

He  opens  the  plan  of  this  constitution  with  a  At* 
ckration  to  the  world  of  the  nature  of  the  war,  and 
of  other  pre-existing  circumstances  which  had  r^n* 
dered  the  proposed  measure  necessary.  He  proposes 
that  a  convention  should  be  invited  by  the  voluntary 
resolution  of  .the  legislature ;  and,  of  course,  deduces 
the  dependence  and  submission  of  the  law  giving 
power  to  its  origin,  the  Peofk.  From  this  constitu-r 
tional  cdhveqtion  oi  the  community,  b^  delegates 
the  departments  of  jurisprudence  to  a  legislative,  ju-r 
dicial,  and  executive  authority ;  and  be  balance^  the 
whole  very  nicely  in  equilibrio.  He  diyides  the  le- 
gislature into  two  houses,  and  renders  their  concur- 
rence an  essential  of  their  laws.  He  proposes  that 
their  election  should  be  annual.  He  pdjiists  the 
equality  of  election  by  proportioning  the  county  re- 
prcscntatives  to  the  number  of  the  electors,  and  by 
limiting  the  number  of  delegates  of  which  that  house 
shall  consist.  His  senatorial  division  consists  of  (iis- 
tricts  and  classes.    He  establishes  the  method  of  vpt- 


♦  See.Jeifersoii's  Notes,  Appendix,  page  356, 

ing 
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ifig  vivd  vocBy  artel  gives  tbe  right  of  suffrage  to  all 
who  are  enrolled  in  the  militia.     He  regulates  atid 
confines  the  time  and  manner  of  legislative  meeting 
and  adjournment;  and,  giving  to  the  Governor  a 
power  of  convening  them,  admits  a  latitude  in  the 
case  of  infection  or  invasion,  which  may  render  a\ 
temporary  removal  expedient.     A  majority  of  either* 
house  forms  its  quorum.     He  allows  the  ipembers  fto - 
privilege  whatever  beyond  personal  protection  while 
they  are   engaged  on  public  business;  and   (what* 
njay  seem  extraordinary  in  England)  he  makes  the* 
market  price  of  wheat  the  medium  of  their  wages," 
thereby  (I  apprehend)  stimulating  an  attention  to 
agriculture,  while  he  dispenses  the  medium  of  equity.' 
Ultimately,  he  pays  a  due  and  scrupulous  attention 
to  the  doctrines  of  exclusion^  vacancies^  and  Jimits  tf 
f&mer^  •     ^ 

To  the  Executive  Governor,  the  Council  of  State," 
and  its  President,  Mr.  Jefferson  has  paid  equal  at- 
tention, as  well  as  to  the  judiciary  department.  He 
has  also  proposed  a  council  of  revision,  to  consist  of 
members  from  the  two  several  departments  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial;  to  this  council  he  proposes  the 
submission  of  all  bills  (which  shall  have  passed  the 
legislature)  before  they  become  ultimately  a  law ; 
and,  from  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  case,  it  seems 
next  to  impossible  that  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the 
country  should  be  surprised  into  the  act  of  a  party.  " 

He  has  been  equally  attentive  to  the  preservation 
of  the  staje  sovereignty  and  the  consistency  of  the 
confederacy.     In   the  appointment  of  delegates  to 

Q  4     ^  Congress, 
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Congress,  he  has  left  the  election  in  the  hand%  of  the . 
state  legislature,  but  has  been  carefur  to* exclude  the 
merftbera  of  the  executive;  power  f^omeither  voice  or 
scat,  /  • 

He  has  particulaHy  guarded  the  writ  pf  Aabeas  car- 
pus  aa  the  right  of  every  man,  and  that  ten  dajs  shaU 
be  the^  longest  possible  stretch  of  iijoprisonment  ^ter 
suoh  writ  is  demanded.  ♦  *  '  • 

He  ba$  taken  due  care  to  subject  the  military  au^ 
thotity  to  the  civil  power.  Printiiig  presses  are  o^ly 
responsible  for  the  propagation  of  falsehood ;  and 
constitutional  conventions  may  be  called  whenever 
they  are  thought  to  be  needful  by  two  qUt  of  the 
thcte  branches  of  government. 

Such  18  the  magna  charta  devised  by  this  great  and 
hmfit  statesman :  ttow  people  in  England  should 
conceive  a  man  dangerous,  and  as  a  partial  friend  tq 
FnmCft  who  is  so  willing  to  tie  bis  own  bands  from 
doing  mischief,  is  wonderful.  Bu.t  the  wisdom  and 
juitico  of  his  public  character  will  appear  in  flight  yet 
more  true,  perhaps,  if  we  examine  how  far  he  may 
have  prwciiscd  the  principles  he  has  prescnT>ed,  daring 
his  <!ivU  udministration  in  the  ca^j&cities  of  Delegate. 
lu  Congrci^,  Foreign  Ambassador,  ancl  Secretary  of 

\\\  the  yciir  1782-3,  be.  was  in.  Congrecs,  frpm 
\^  hetU'e  ho  was  appointed  as  Ambassador  to  the  Court  ' 
wi  ^\m\\%  l^wt  the  approach  of  peace,  it  is^JTCsumed, 
i^ndor^l  hU  voyage  unnecessary.  ^  In  1784,  he  was 
intlll  \\\  or  ftt  Congress,  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland. 
lu  M««vh  J7?(5^  Mr.  Jeflerson  was  in  England. 

Shcrlly 


Shortly  after  this  period  wa  find  hioi  at  the  Court 
of  VcrsaiHes^  frcjpa  whence:  be  copatnunicated  his  ne-=  *' 
gotiatiqns  concerning  the  freedom  qf  the  tpbaccq  ' 
trade,  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  farmers-ge- 
nefal,  &c.  to  Mr.- Jay^  JVjim&tcr  of  Foreigp  Affairs 
at  N?w  York',  jo  a  leUer  dated  May  afth,  1786.     Ixi; ' 
this  letter  he  ptinces  coii^er^ble  diplofuatie  taleot$^  - 
and  succes6|  baviqig  gained  the  apprpb^tioa  pf  Mr,, 
de  Ver^ennes,  and  the  ^acquiescence  of  Mr,  de  Ca--  ' 
lonne,  ^  He  has  also  recpoimended  to  the  people  of 
CaroliQak  au  improvenieQt  in  preparing  their  staple    ' 
commodity,  rice^  in  order  to  lead  the  Mediterranean 
msirket,    ■  *  ^-  '- 

His  attention  to  the  fin§  arts  in  the  midst  of  his 
diplomatic  functions  is  not  only  ai  very  striking  proof  ; 
of  the  tinivjE^rsa|ity  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  genius,  but    ^ 
strongly  evinces  his  application  tq  thpse  important    ' 
points  \viiich  militate  to  the  improvement  of  his  na* 
tivb  cpuBtry,  and  contribute  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  mai!i»  ,       r    .   : 

A  mind  thos  elevated  above  the  ordinary  employ- 
ments of  its  species  is  little  .su8cq>tible  of  the  dirty 
influence  of  party  policy  ;  it  is  only  for  the  groveling 
disposition  which  if  incapable  _of  leaving  the  beaten 
track  of  evli  habit,  that  such  ^  limited  spirit  is  truly 
appropriate.  In  a  Very  concise  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles, 
President  of  Yalqf)e<dlege,  dated  Paris,  September  1st, 
i766,  this  gentlfenian  displays  a  fund  of  sentiment 
and  information  sjifficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  con- 
fidence of  his  country,  and  thip  admiration  of  society ; 
he  has,  indeed,  suggested  a  ne,w  idea,  /A^/  /he  people  of 


jfsta  are  Jesartded  from  the  American  Indians ;  but  be 
has  strongly  supported  this  conjecture  with  at  least 
jnrell  chosen  facts. 

When  we  find  a  man^  in  his  recess  from  public 
duty,  capable  of  exploring  the  wilds  of  nature,  the 
connections  of  the  human  species,  and  the  ancient 
intercourse  of  long  lost  nations  with  each  other; 
when  we  find  him  attentive  to  {»ainting»  to  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  to  the  purity  of  meti^s,  to  the  im- 
provement of  optics,  of  transposition  by  fac- simile, 
and  of  science  in  general,  we  must  allow  him  a  de- 
gree above  the  tools  of  faction,  admit  him  to  a  higher 
seat  of  dignity  than  the  mere  modeller  of  a  national 
treaty  about  tobacco  and  rice,  and  allow  him  fitting 
qualifications  for  the  presidential  chair  of  a  new 
country  which  stands  in  need  of  expansive  talents. 

On  the  22d  of  .October  1786,  Mr.de  Calonne 
announced  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  letter  from  Fontain* 
bleau,  the  intention  of  the  King  of  France  to  favour 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  to  double  the  number  of  their  free  ports ;  to 
reduce  the  duties  which  were  prejudicial  to  the  com- 
merce with  America ;  that  after  the  expiration  of  a 
contract  made  by  the  farmers-general  with  Mr.  Mor- 
ris (concerning  tobacco)  no  similar  one  should  be 
permitted  ;  and  that,  during  the  existence  of  the 
term  of  Mr.  M.'s  contract,  the  fiirmers-general 
should  be  compelled  to  purchase  annually  about  fif» 
teen  thousand  hogsheads  of  American  tobacco :  this 
regulation  of  the  tobacco  trade  (though  not  wholly 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  proposed  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson 
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fereon  in  his  letter  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  result  of  Mr.  Jeft'erson*s  tic^ 
gotiation,  which  had  it  at  first  in  view  to  eradicate 
that  tnonopoly  entirely. 

In  the  apguments  used  by  Mr.  JefFerson  on  tliii 
xx^casion,  in  respect  to  abolishing  the  duties  of  France 
upon  the  oil  trade,  he  appears  to  have  carried  ^iial 
conviction  ;  for  although  France  could  not  consent 
to  a  total  abolition,  she  puts  the  United  States  on  a 
footing  with  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  Mr.  de  Calonoe 
assigns  her  pre-existing  treaties  with  other  powers  a$ 
a  reason. for  her  doing  no  more :  his  most  CbristJan 
JVfj^esty,  moreover,  thought  fit  to  abolish  th^  dutic$ 
of  fabrication  upon  this  article, 

On  this  occasion  be  also  obtained  an  encourage^ 
ment  of  the  Carolina  rice-trade ;  arid,  an  abolition 
of  duties  upon  the  articles  of  pot>ash,  pearl-ash 9 
beaver-skins,  hair  and  raw  leather,  masts,  yardsi, 
inees  for  ship-building,  red  cedar,  green  oak  and 
titpber  of  all  kinds;  ships  built  in  tlje  United  States; 
shrubs,  tijees,  and  seeds  from  the  States, ,  and  books 
and  paper  exported  thither.  There  was  also  granted^ 
on  this  negotiafion,  certain  facilities  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  wines  of  Bourdeaux,  Guyenne,  and  Tou- 
raine,  and  on  the  exportation  of  arms  and  military 
stores  to  the  States, 

At  this  period  the  consumption  of  Carolina-vice  in 
France  appears  to  have  been  about  one-half  of  their 
total  demand,  as  stated  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  Dr.  Ramsay  of  South  Carolina,  dated  ^7th  Octor 
ber  1786,  at  Paris.     As  much  of  this  consumption, 

however, 
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himtwtr,  was  connected  withfastwg  andpr^uj^^  the 
C^olina  nVMrade  affords  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  «Bi/r^,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cod-fishery ;  and  there 
docs  not  appear  to  be  any  spice  of  democracy  in  Mr. 
Jefferson,  which  should  render  him  at  this  day  a 
partisan  against  the  interests  of  bis  native  territory, 
or  the  Pope. 

-We  do  not  find  any  material  public  measure  to  be 
noticed  concerning  the  present  worthy  objebt  of  our 
cpusideraiton,  between  the  years  llsQ^  to  ]7S§. 
Mr.  Jefferson  formed^  it  scems^  during  that  perfod, 
WftreX  interesting  literary  acquaintances  in  France, 
to-$n  intercourse  with  whom  he  chiefly  devpted  that 
Idsure  with  which  he  was  saddled  by  the  growing 
distofds^  of  the  cduntry.       ? 

In  1789,  Mn  Jefferson  returned  from  France; 
and  the  pacific  revolution,  or  tsthcr  rifiormaUdn,  of 
that  period  having  taken  place  by  unanimous  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  sevci^al  ^vereign  States,  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Fe- 
deral government.      '    •      ''\\     ■  .  ..„. 

In  this  eminent  capacity,  he  was  caHed  on  to  per- 
form many  arduous  duties  of  office  j  and  the  difficulty 
of  performing  these  in  a  safe  and  satis&ctory  manner, 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  coii^ideration  of  pursu- 
ing ap  unbeaten  path  in  'the  organization  of  a  new- 
born system.'  In  whatsoever  %e  undertook,  however,* 
he  succeeded  to  the  public  satisfaction,  and  displayed 
uncqunlled  talent  apd  application:  ^- 

On  the  I5th  J^huary  179O,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives referred  to  him,  as  Secretary  of  State,Mo  • 

report 
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report:  on  the  plan  or  pl^ns  which  migl^t  bjei/ mc^t 
propeir  for  reducing  the  currency,  weights  and  jijiea- 
sures  of  the  United  States  to  an  uniforrn  statidardl 
In  consi4ering  this. question,  he  gave  ample  pr<^b($ 
of  his  mathematical  abilities:  but,  what, adds  to  the 
.perfection  of  this  report*  is,  the  conciseness  of  me- 
thod, the  spirit  of  natural  philosophy,  the  assiduity 
of  resea.rch>  the  discriminating  precision^  ^nd  the 
profundity  of  judgment  with  which  it  is  every  way 
replete.      ^  ,  .      . 

On  the  Jst  February  1791,  Mr.  Jefferson  report- 
ed, in  his  official  capacity,  the  st^te  of  the  Cod  and 
.  Whale  Fisheries,  which  had,  in  like  mannejr,  been 
referred  to  him  by  the  House  of  R^resent^tives. 

,It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  fe- 
vOjurite,  topic  with  a  man  who  l?ad  been  bred  in  the 
mountains,  a  native  of  Virginia,  where  no  siich.  fishe- 
ries exist ;  or,  that  he  could  be  any  more  at  home  to 
-the  fisherman's  habits  add  personal  interests,  than  a 
fanner  would  be  ^f  sea  on  board  a  first-^rate  ship  of 
iVftr.  Mr.  Jefferson,  however^,  had  "  placed  his  rnind 
"  With.his  house  an  an  elevated  site,  froip  whence  he 
'^  might  contemplate  ^the  universej."-|"  and  we  find 
hiai  equally  attentive  to  the  more  remote  interests  of 
bi$  country,  as  to  thosp  of  his  immediate  neighbour-v 
bjdodi  one  might  conceive  him,  indeed,  from  this 
^Qcumenty  to  have  been  a  regular-bred  Boston  mer- 
,  cbsnt.  who  had  accumulated  a  fortune  in  the  traffic 
o£  spermaceti:    but  we  must  adix^it  him  to  be  a 

*  Report  on  Weights,  Measures  and  Coins,  4,i^th  Ajyil  i^q, 
t  Chastelleuz's  remark  on  this  gentleman.  ^  -: 

merphaot 
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merchant  of  superior  information  to  the  plodder  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  recommend   his 
report  to  the  perusal  of  that  intermediating  class  who 
Would  facilitate  the  great  interests  of  commerce,  with- 
out preying  upon  the  public  faith  or  the  vitals  of 
trade.     In  this  report  Mr.  Jefferson  recurs  back  to 
the  earliest  periods,  and  takes  a  copious  view  of  the 
(Subject  without  prolixity  :  as  an  historian,  he  conveys 
abundant  information  ;  as  a^  politician,  he  dives  to 
the  bottom  of  causes  and  effects ;  as  a  calculator,  he 
shews  himself  skilled  in  arithmetic ;  as  an  American, 
he  recounts  the  advantages  and  inconvenfences  which 
relate  to  his  country ;  and,  as  a  statesman,  Jie  deve- 
lopes  the  detail  of  every  political  disease  with  an  abi- 
lity that  is  only  equalled  by  the  excellence  of  his 
remedy,  which  is  very  far  above  the  latitude  of  a 
groveling  party  policy. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  in  the  history  of  commerce ;  the  period  at 
which  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  England  be- 
came a  resident  at  the  Court  of  America,*  and  the 
citizen  minister  of  the  French  Republic 'f'  assailed 
the  firmnegs  of  her  neutral  principles.     In  this  pro- 
bationary state  of  her  political  existence,  the  burden 
of  the  day  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Jeffersoi): 
we  need  not  say  with  what  ability  he  sustained  the 
shock ;  on  this  head  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  has  left 
us  nothing  to  communicate.     Over  the  unpleasant 
occurrences  of  that  trying  period  the  two  govcrn- 

^  Mr.  Hammond.  f.  Genet. 

incnts 
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niente  have  wisely,  drawn  a  veil,  arid  it  shall  riot  be 
our  work  to  rend  or  to  remove  it- 

Suffice  it  to  say  that,  with  botli  nations,  the  cor- 
respondence was  voluminous  and  intricate ;  it  is  ap- 
prchcnded  to  be,  nevertheless,  imj^rtial  on  the  side 
of  Mr-  Jefferson,  and  is  somewhat  important  on  the 
side  of  truth,  against  that  insidious  intrigue  which 
dares  impute  to  him  an  unworthy  attachment. 

In  bis  letter,  of  the  15th  May  1793,  addressed  to 
the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Genet  (Mr.  Ternant),  he  de- 
fines the  law  of  nations  with  perpicuity,  and  deter- 
mines on  an  impartial'  observance  of  it :  fiay  more, 
he  abandons  the  citizens  of  America  to  the  conse- 
quences of  infraction,  if,  on  either  side>  they  depart 
from  neutrality. 

Oo  B.  complaint  from  a  British  subject,  stated  ia 
this  same  letter,  that  the  Consul  of  France  residing  at 
Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,,  bad  condemned,  there, 
a  British  vessel  captured  by  a  French  frigate,  Mr. 
Jefferson  remonstrates  in  the  following  words  :  '*  We 
**  have  not  full  evidence  that  the  case  has  happened  ; 
*'  bat  on  such  an  hypothesis,  while  we  should  be 
'*  disposed  to  view  it  in  this  instance,  as  an  error  in 
**  judgment  in  the  particular  officer,  we  should  r^ly^ 
"  Sir,  that  you  would  interpose  efficaciously  to  pre* 
**  vent  a  repetition  of  the  error  by  him,  or  any  other 
*^  ©f  the  Consuls  of  your  nation." 

On  another  complaint  of  the  same  nature,  which 
states  that  privateers  had  been  fitted  out  from  Ame- 
rican ports,  and  manned,  in  part,  by  Ameriqan  sea* 
men,  to  cruize  against  the  ships  of  Great  Britain 
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Mn  Je^^son  makes  th^  following  obi^^jtion  to  the 
tiiinister.  of  France  t  "  Without  taking  all  these  ftcts 
*^for,gtanted,.we  ha,ve,  not  hesitated  to  express  pur 
*^  highest  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  any  of 
.*^  bur  citizens^  who  raay  personiilly  engage  in  com- 
*'  niitting  hostilities  at  sea,  again^  any  of  the  nations 
**  parties  to  the  present  war ;  to  declare  that,  if  the 
*^  case  has  i  happened,  or  that  should  it  happen,  we 
**  will  exert  all  the  means  with  which  the  laws  and 
**  constitution  have  armed. us,  to  discover  such  of- 
**  fenders,  and  to  bring  them  to  condign  punish- 

Thus  it  is  to  be  discovered  (in  the  direct  aecreterial 
act  of  Mr.  Jefferson^  wherein,  in  tbe  infancy  <rf  this 
contest,  the  head  of  this  department  has  been  less 
guided  by  a  formal  submission  to  the  President,  than 
by  the  rectitude  of  a.  hearty  and  the  wisdom  of  a  bead, 
in  which,  the  suprerne  chief  of  the  Union  bad  an 
abundant  confidence),  that  there  is  nothing  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  principles  which  should  attach  him  to  the 
factions  of  France,  ot  any  act  which  may  be  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  duties  of,  neutrality.  Ifwc 
were  to  fbllpw  him  through  the  subsequent  labyrinth 
of  diplomatic  intrigue,  wherein  the  then  existing 
rulers  of  France  had  employed  their  chosen  corps  in 
arming  American  citizens,  in  disorganizing  the  go- 
vernment (5f  the  United  States,  and  in  endeavours 
to  involve  her  in  the  war,  we  shall  find  him  equally 
vigilant  and  impartial :  where  thct),  may  we  ask,  is 
the  evidence  of  Gallic  partiality  which  Englishmen 
have  ascribed  to  him  ?  or  what  are  his  dreaded  prin- 

ciples  ? 


ciples  ?  The  failure  of  affirmative  6videAe^,  di$  w6\i 
ts  a  too  voluminous  proof  of  innocence;  bid  Hi  desit^^ 
from  a  farther  disprbbate !  .    T     . 

As  we  now  approach  the  pferiod  of  Mr.  Jeffers6h'd' 
retirement,  for  a  short  interval,  to  his  dortie^ti6  con- 
cerns, and  afterwards  to  the  less  active,  t^oUgti  hight)^ 
dignified  office  of  Vice  President,  we  shall  only  add 
one  more  noticfe  of  his  official  acts  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  called  on  by  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representativfes,  dated' 
February  the  23d,  1791,  to  report  on  the  privileges 
and  restrictions  of  commercial  intercourse ;  but  the 
Weighty  concerns  of  organization,  the  ordinary  calls 
xi(  bis  official  duties,  and  the  cabals  of  foreign  mi- 
blisters,  bad  occupied  so  much  of  his  time,  that  be 
had  not  leisure  to  make  this  report  fill  the  l6tb  De- 
cember 1^93 ;  and  even  then  found  it  proper  to 
confine  it  to  the  summer  of  1792  (where^  he  had 
been  called  off  from  it  by  extraneous  concerns),  that 
be  might  be  thereby  enabled  to  sp^ak  with  greater 
certainty  to  a  settled  point  of  time. 

Doubtless,  a  review  of*  such  an  extensive  com- 
merce as  that  of  America,  must  have  been  i  wdrk 
of  immense  labour ;  and  one  which  demanded  the 
intervention  of  commercial  knowledge  in  the  volu- 
minous details  with  which  it  19  connected.  The  di^ 
ficulty,  however,  is  not  merely  the  extent  of'  theSd': 
the  various  items  could  be  accommodated  by' the 
help  of  clerks  and  transcribers ;  but  it  required  the 
abilities  of  a  Jefferson  to  compress  the  view,  and 
combine  a  piotureof-'tbe  whole,  which  nfigbt  b^ 
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comprehended  by  the  ordinary  capacity  of  a  popular 
representation. 

In  this  Mr.  Jefferson  seems  to  have  succeeded 
with  his  accustomed  felicity;  for  he  has  compre- 
liended  a  summary  of  the  whol^  in  the  space  of 
twenty  octavo  pages ;  and  yet,  he  has  given  the  most 
satisfactory  statements  of  the  trade  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  the  United  Netherlands,  comprehending 
their  respective  privileges  and  restrictions,  with  a 
very  able  summary  of  inconvenicncies  and  reme- 
dies. 

Shortly  after  this,  one  of  his  last  secretarial  trans- 
actions, Mr.  Jefferson  retired  to  his  seat  at  Monti- 
cello,  in  Virginia.  In  addition  to  the  ties  of  parental 
care  and  the  claims  of  domestic  happiness,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  induced  to  this 
derelictory  measure,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  decided 
party  overbalancing  his  opinions  in  the  presidential 
decisions.  "  Immediately  after  this  step,*'  says  the 
Duke  de  Liancourt, 

**  Mr.  JefFersQR  was  considered  by  the  ruUng  party  as  the  leader 
of  opposition;  he  was  suspected  of  revolutionary  views ;  be  was 
accused  of  an  intention  to  overturn  the  Consutution  of  the  United 
States,  of  being  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  of  a  wish  to  be- 
come a  tribune  of  the  people.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  Mr. 
JcfTfsrson  is  s^  man  of  sense,  to  feel  the  absurdity  of  these  scan- 
dalous nnputations,  and,  whoever  is  acquainted  with  his  virtue, 
mvist  be  astonished  at  their  having  been  preferred  against  him. 
His  speeches  are  those  of  a  man  firmly  attached  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union,  of  the  present_Constitntion,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  He  is  the  declared  enemy  of  every 
new  system,  the  introduction  of  which  Imight  be  attempted,  but 
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ht  is  a  greater  enemy' of  a  kingly  ^erm  *  6fGwemmini  than  of  any 
other.  He  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  present  Constitutiott 
should  be  carfoUy  preserved  and  defended  against  all  iiifnngetients 
arising  fix>m  the  stretch  of  executive  povirer.  It  was  ftamed  and 
accepted  on  republican  principles,  and  it  is  his  wish  that  it  shoul ^ 
remain  a  republican  constitution. 

««  On  several  occasions/'  says  the  Duke,  •«  I  have  heard  hiin 
speak  widi  great  respect  of  the  virtues  of  the  Presi'dent,t  ^nd  ia 
terms  of  esteem  of  his  sound  and  unerring  judgment* 

"  But,'*  continues  the  Duke,  ^«  the  spirit  of  ptoty  is  carried  to 
excess  in  America ;  men  who  embrace  the  opmion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ' 
attack  their  opponents  with  imputations,  no  doubt,  equally  un- 
founded. In  all  party*prqceeding8,  ndther  reasop  nor  justice  can 
be  expected  from  either  side,  and  very  seldom  strict  morality, 
with  respect  to  the  means  employed  to  serve  the  favourite  cause : 
on(i  cause  alone  appears  good ;  every  thing  besides  is  deemed  bad, 
nay  criminal,  and  probity  itself  serves  to  mislead  probity.  Per* 
send  resentments  assume  the  colour  of  public  spirit,  and  frequent* 
ly,  when  the  most  odious  acts  of  injustice  have  been  committed* 
and  the  moil  atrocious  calumnies  spread  ;  but  few  members  of  the 
party  are  in  the  secret,  and  know  that  they  are  the  effusions  of  in« 
justice  and  false  representation.  The  truth  of  these  observationa 
being  evident  to  all  men  who  have  lived  amidst  partial,  should 
lead  to  mutual  toleration  and  forbearance. 

*<  In  private  life  Mr.  Jefferson  displays  a  mild,  easy,  and  oblig* 
ing  temper,  though  he  is  somewhat  cold  and  reserved.  His  con* 
▼ersation  is  of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  and  he  possesses  a  stock  of 
information  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  num.  In  Europe  he 
would  hold  a  distinguished  rank  among  men  of  letters,  and  as  such 
he  has  already  appeared  there  ;  at  present :(  he  is  employed  with 
activity  and  perseverance  in  the  management  of  his  farms  and 
buildings ;  and  he  orders,  directs,  and  pursues  in  the  minutest 
detail,  every  branch  of  business  relating  to  them.  The  author  of 
this  iketch  found  him  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  from  which  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun  does  not  prevent  his  attendanpe.    His 

•  jSl^piie&to  the  Ufuted  Sta$€t;  he  meddles  not  vjiOi  l^ngdom$  ekiwherty  and 
pof/s  due  retpect  to  these  in  authority. 

t  The  late  Gen^rfa  Washia^on.        t  J«ne  ^795.   . 
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^f(gro^  Vt  npuriihedt  cIotht4»  ai^d  tnsaied  M  mil  as  wlike  s^^ 
lF?nt8  could  be.  As  he  CEQoot  cipcet  any  assisUnce  from  the  two 
fmali  neighbouring  toffnf/c«ery  article  is  made  on  hia  fium ;  his 
Heroes  are  cabiUfit-iiialters,  carpetften,  masons,  bcickhtyers, 
!^ii4th8,ilSc«.  The  cbildrcD  he  emploja  in  a  nail«maifu£ii^orj, 
which  yields  already  a  considerable  profit*  The  young  and  old 
negresses  spij^  for  the  clothing  of  the  re^t.  He  animatea  them  by 
fcwaids  and  4i^9^tiQn8 ;  in  fine,  hi^  superior  mind  dlredB  the  ma- 
nagement  of  his  domestic  oo^ceros,  with  the  sameabtlilieat  aettTily« 
^d  regularity,  which  he  evinced  in  the  conduct  of  public  aeSairs^ 
and  ^hich  l^e  is  calculated  to  display  in  erery  situation  of  life." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1801,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  elected  president  of  the  United  States  after  ^ 
very  severe  contest,  in  which  every  effort  ^as  strained 
by  tbc  P^y  wbp  opposed  him  to  procure  the  r€- 
electiof)  of  Mr.  Adams. 

In  addition  to  the  other  great  merits  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, it  must  be  recorded  to  his  honour  that  he  has 
successfully  introduced  vaccine  inocnlation  amon^ 
the  Indians.  He  has  also  taught  the  wandering 
tribes  to  cultivate  the  soiJ,  rather  than  to  range  the 
woods  for  a  precarious  subsistence ;  he  has.  domes- 
ticated them  by  the  introduction  of  spinning-wheels, 
^nd  various  other  impiom^nts  of  domestic  and  ag^i^ 
cultural  utility;  and  has,  moreover,  prepared  tbem 
to  receive  the  humanizing  and  beneficent  principles  of 
Christianity^  His  countrymen  have  done  thernsQlves 
honour  by  striking  a^  mi^dal  to  coipmempEate  the:  ser* 
vices  he  h&%  rendered  them*  Of  this  medal  we  shall 
here  give  a  description.  On  the  obverse  is  the  head  of 
the  president:^  inscription,  "  Thj,  Jeffenozi^praidenLt^ 
the  U.  S,  A  March  1 801  /'—Reverse,  Minerva,  the  right 
hand  supporting  the  cap  of  liberty,  the  left  holding  3. 
3  book} 
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book ;  on  a  li^f  is  inscribed  ^' Declari  iniiptndptUy^ 
witfeb  trophies ;  uncjer  which  is  ^^  ConstHufion.^*  Over 
the  booli;  b  a  dove^  with  an  oliye  branch.  Exarfft^ 
^^  To  commernqrate  July  4:,  1776." 

Such  are  the  character  and  life  of  this  great  and 
gfSod  member  of  society ;  and  it  would  be  highly 
criminal  to  wish  him  separated  from  Ihc  bpsom  df 
))is  amiabtc  family^  to  any  pther  end  than'^  those  im* 
portant  services  to  hrs  fellow-creatiares,  for  the  peij- 
formsince  whereof  n^ure  l^a^  be^o^ved  on  hitt)  siilkSl^ 
^n  e3(altpcl  capacity. 

MR.  HUSHROD  WAaHINQTQN;  ■     - 

TTHE  agitation  erf'  the  popqlar  mind  of  America/, 
^nd  the  ciccnmstances  which  have  contributed  t6 
call  this  yqiing  gentleman  forward  so' rmittediately 
?ifter  the  decease  of  his  late  venerable  uhcle-  the  Qct 
neral'  (of  wl^om  mqch  has  been  already  siaid,  but  of 
whom  more  yet  remains  than  language  can  express); 
has^  itidt^ed  us  to  transmit  some  intormatioh  whicfi 
the  public  will  doubtless  expect  concerning  a  candi. 
^ate  for  the  exalted  station  pf  Vice  PresidCut  of  the 
ynited-  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Biishrod  Washington  is  now  about  thirty- 
iive  years  of  age^  of  smaH  stature,  and  comely  or 
jrather  handsome  pefsah>  having  much  of  that  pkcid 
yet  manly  iSrmness  iti  his  countenance  for  which 
his  uncle  was  so  truly  rem^rkable^  My  informant 
hacTaix  earl jf and  suitable  oppprtuhity  of  noticin|p 
^^  ipgintipg  Qjit  to  others,  present,  sievecal  traits^  of 
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future  greatness  which  were  discovered  in  this  yaatig 
tnan*s  deportment,  before  he  was  publicly  known 
to  be  a  JVashifigton.  His  remarkable  attention  to 
the  long  and  interesting  cause  of  Faudrml  against 
Itandal^  is  one  instance  here  alluded  to ;  that  re- 
markable trial  which  so  greatly  excited  the  public 
curiosity  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1783. 

We  are  particular  in  citing  this  early  instance  of 
juvenile  assiduity,  in  as  much  as  it  applies  to  the  basis 
of  a  character  which  is  self-existent ;  which  has  al- 
ready been  mistakenly  tacked  to  family  interest,  and 
the  intrigue  of  Action,  in  periodical  prints ;  and 
which  is  very  delicately  placed  on  a  more  conspi- 
cuous ground  of  responsibility  and  difficulty  in  com* 
parison  with  the  exalted  personage  whom  he  was  bom 
to  represent 

It  is  certainly  saying  a  great  deal  for  the  man  we 
are  about  to  introduce,  when  we  recite,  from  General 
Washington's  will,  that  unUmied  confidence  which 
devised  the  family  scat  of  Mount  Fernony^  with  Ae 
private  and  public  papers  of  the  inestimable  testator::}^ 

*  For  breach  of  marriage,  &c. 

t  Many  people  suppose  Genetal  Waihington  to  haTe  been 
cdQcated  in  £Dgland,  but  we  are  positively  assured  that  he  never 
<was  out  of  America,  or  the  American  seas.  The  &mily  teat. 
Mount  VentoHf  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  was  (as  we  under- 
stand) named  thus  by  an  elder  brother  of  the  General's,  who  senp«« 
1^  in  the  expedition  carried  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  by  Admiral 
Vernon,  and  in  honour  to  that  officer.  We  are  not  certain  whe*  ■ 
ther  the  General  (then  young)  was  on  that  service  with  his  brother. 

X  **  Item,  To  my  nephew,  Bushrod  Washii^gton,  I  giv^  and 
bequeath  all  the  papers  in  my  possession,  which  relate  to  my  civil 
and  military  administration  of  the  afikxrs  of  this  country :  I  kave 
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but  Mr.  Washington  has  stronger  claims  than  this  to 
public  patronage ;  he  is  one  of  those  valuable  citi- 
zens whom  society  esteem  for  theif  own  Sakes.  Na-» 
ture  gave  him  a  head  and  heart  which  stood  in  no 
need  of  party  influence ;  and  in  America,  or  in  any 
other  country,  where  men  dare  to  be  free,  and  to  spurn 
the  artifice  of  corruption,  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  perform  the  duties  of  some  important  function. 

In  1783,  he  studied  the  law  in  Philadelphia;  and, 
at  the  remarkable  trial  which  we  have  just  mention- 
ed, he  was  one  of  the  few  of  his  age  who  were 
capable  of  a  four  days  fixed  attention  to  a  case  (which 
produced  laughter  in  others)  without  an  unbecom-* 
ing  smile  from  Master  Washington ;  a  case,  indeed, 
which  excited  many  an  indecorous  titter  from  men  of 
riper  years,  who  i^hould  have  given  a  more  exemplary 
proof  of  their  prudence.  The  absence  of  my  in- 
formant, for  several  years  afterwards,  denied  to  him 
an  opportunity  of  detailing  this  gentleman's  farther 
progress ;  but  on  his  return,  he  found  him  distin- 
guished by  the  highest  practice  at  the  bar  of  the 
courts  of  justice  in  Virginia;  where,  even,  the  present 
able  Secretary  of  State,  among  others,  will  cheerfully 
surrender  the  palm  of  defence  to  his  abilities. 

This  testimony x>f  bis  uncle's  will*  is  an  incontro- 
vertible evidence  of  bis  claims  upon  the  estate  at 

to  him  also  such  of  sny  private  papers  as  are  worth  preserving ; 
and,  at  the  decease  of  my  wife,  and  before,  if  she  is  not  inclined  to 
retain  them,  I  give  and  bequeath  my  library  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets of  every  kind." 

*  "  And  now,  having^one  through  these  specific  devises,  with 
explanations  for  the  more  correct  understanding  of  the  meaning 
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Mount  Vernon,  vvithout  derogating  ^om.  the  wild^^ 
or  justice  of  the  donor.  We  dft  not,  bjavrCTcr,  fi.nc^ 
him  taking  any  advantage  pf  this  claim^  o^r  courting 
the  interest  of  a  popujar  character,  who,  with  every 
thing  in  his  power,  might  ha^ve  done  any  thing  witl^ 
honour.  The  self-denial  pf  General  Washington  ba4 
shut  his  hand  qgain.st  family  promotion,  pifeferriog 
only  those  who  promised  service  to  his  country  in  its 
posts  of  trust  and  profit,,  without  subipitti^ig  to  the 
temptations  of  relative  respect  Independent  of  these 
we  find  Mr.  Washington  succeeding  on  the  strength 
of  native  talents ;  ^nd  even  this  among  strangers. 
He  removed  at  an  early  period  to.  the  city  of  Jlich- 
mond,*  where  he  settled,  and  where  the  coniforts  ojf 
competency,  with  an  amiable  and  exemplary  wife, 
rendered  him.  happy  and  beloved. 

His  truly  domestic  ^nd  beqievoleut  pai;tn?r  for  life 
is  the  4aughter  of  a^  Mc.  Blapkbume,  a  gentleman  of 
respcc^bility,  ^pd  pf  pnc  pf  theprinpipal  ^milies  o^ 
the  riyer  Potowmack.     In  this,  instance  pf  social  pon- 

and  design  of  them,  I  proceed  to  the  distribution  of  the  more  im- 
|{pKtaat  part*  of  my  esta^,  in  manner  following :  First,  to  my 
nepbc5V»  Busl^rod;  Washington,  a^d  his  h^ks.,  (partly  in  consider- 
ation of  ah  intimation  to  his  deceased  falh?r^  while  wc  vcrebacbft-^ 
lors,  and  he  had  kindly  undertaken  to  superintend  my  estate  dur- 
ing my  rnilitafy  services,  in  the  former  war  between  Great  Britain 
apd  FtMfiCs  that  if  I  should  fall  thferein^  Mbui^t  Vernon,  then  less 
extensive  in  domain  than  at  present,  should  become  l)is  property), 
1  give  and  bequeath,*' &c. 

*  Richmond  is  110  roile^  from.IVIotfnt  Vej-non,  aBd.S6^  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  where  General  Washington  ncocssarily  resided 
most,  •  • 

*    ^     hectiori 


p0ctiQn  b^^  ^i^f^  ^  h^^  «bwe4r  in  tho^  good  fertuw 
qf  his  /  i|nc)e».  J^^r^*  IfY'-a.^hingtfm  ||o^es§«6  a  cqa^i^et- 
sbk;pQrtie|ft  of  lihe  spQjft}  yift»«»  of  ber  .^ex,  and  thea^ 
are  said  tq  sbin^  iBosI  in.^e  private  cmh  of  b^r^t 
ajily  an4  h^  iri^riKHr,  oramQUg  9mch  ^aj  arc  ianiecj 
pf  those  cheefiiJg  attentjoBS  whiisll  i^pf  6»trtnc.an4 
pQopQniy  haw.CTaWed  bcrto  dispeo^e^'.  ••"  .  -  ^ 
,  With  rosfpeijt;  teth^  military  Jatenteof^Mr,  Wwlt*< 
ingtpn,  i%  §.(5qn^^pi^hlfr.thftttbe  happy  ne?i<Didwydl 
put  an  end  to  ^^  Asam^^  war  prevented  an  honimn» 
able  {Jisplay  pf  them  without  leaving  him  a  cause  for 
regret.  Hi§  niind  fe^id  to  be"  far  above  the  vain 
glory  pf  offending,  ibr  the.  s^e  pf  fan^^^  and  incapable 
pf  build  jng  up  a  reputatioq  with  the  blood  of  his  fel- 
low creatures.  4t  thfc  siego  of  York^  however,  Tie 
very  ampty  aatipipaited  hisf  ^ncle's  desfive  ja  tl^e  us€^ 
pf  his  swpcd.f  Botti'  to^an^  ample  fovtone,  nursed  ia 
the  lap  of  induilgeiicei,  aad  oi  a  delicate  qorporeak 
frame^  he  cheeirfblly  subontted  to  the  duties  of  a  prw 
vate  soldier,  on  an  active  and  hazardous  service  in 
the  very  teeth  (Dl^thfiremingp;  he  was  one  of  a  corps 
pf  you^g  geotlcmefij,  wbcrrwjdnt  voluntarily  tMo  scr- 

♦  **  To  each  of  my  nq)hews>.  Willl^n^  Augustinp  WashvJgton^ 
George  Lewis,  George  S'teptoe  Washington,  Bushrod  Washing- 
ton, and  Saipuel  Washington,  I  give  one  of  the  swords  or  cou- 
teaux,  of:  w^^h  I  majr  di<  i^^ssed  $'  ancft^ftey  dfre  to  choose  in 
the  er^or  th^sy  a^  ^^lA^fi*  Tlm^in^a^d^tflp  ii/QAoriipam«d'  wifi< 
ap  injunctioa  ijc^tft  ^nshicMfe  t^f "»:  &5I  th^flurpgpc  q£.  shedding^ 
blood,  except  it  l)e  for  self-defeiu^e,  x)r  in  defencerof  their  country 
and  its  rights ;  and  in  the  latter  case;  to  keep  them  unsheathed^ 
and  prtof^  Ming  ithh  theft?  tb'thdr  binA  to  tix^  rdinquishment 
tlNJieof."     V-         "     ".  •:'.-' 
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vice,  under  the  commaind  of  Colonel  Mercer  (former- 
ly aid-de-camp  to  General  Lee),  and  was,  on  this 
oceasion,  ranked  among  the  bravest,  the  most  active, 
and  vigilant  of  these  patriotic  volunteers. 

From  such  a  character,  so  happily  connected  and 
^tuated,  every  thing  great  and  patriotic  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  that,  if  he  should  be  called  to  fill  an 
important  station  in  the  administration  of  jafispru- 
4enee,  his  abilities,  firmness,  impartiality,  and  mo- 
deration will  be  eminently  conspicuous. 


DR.  JOHN  GILLIES. 

DR.  GILLIES  was  bom  at  Brechin,  in  the  shire 
of  Angus,  in  Scotland,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  relations  are  among  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Brechin  was  long  the  capital  of  a  bishopric,  one 
of  th'^  most  ancient  in  Britain, 

He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
next  parish  school ;  and,  after  making  a  due  profici- 
ency in  the  initiatory  parts  of  learning,  he  was  sent 
tOx  pursue  his  higher  studies  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow. 

That'  university  was  then  in  great  reputation. 
Hutcheson,  by  hts  eloquence  as  a  lecturer,  by  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  bis  writin^s^  by  the  benignant 
spirit  of  his  philosophy,  had  some  time  before  renderi** 
jed  it  famous  as  the  best  school  for  ethical  science. 
But  the  great  feme  of  Hutcheson  was  now  eclipsed 

•  by 


by  the  superior  talents  of  Smith.  Simpson  M/as  then 
teaching  mathematical  science,  with  a  skill  worthy 
of  the  ablest  proficient  among  all  the  modems^  in  the 
mathematics  of  the  ancients.  Millar  was  beginning 
to  form,  and  to  teach  in  lectures,  those  institutes  of 
the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  which  sxc  still  ^m* 
fessedly  unequalled  by  the  jurists  and  academical 
lecturers  of  the  other  universities  of  Europe.  Moor, 
whose  profound  erudition  and  singular  discernment 
first  explained,  on  a  tolerably  satisfactory  system, 
the  nature,  relations,  and  import  of  the  most  difficult 
class  of  the  indeclinable  words  of  the  Greek  language, 
was  at  this  time  professor  of  that  language,  and  knew 
how  to  kipdle  in  his  pupils  a  passion  for  the  essential 
beauties  of  Grecian  literature.  Robert  and  Andrew 
Foulis  were  producing,  with  the  types  of  Wilson, 
those  editions>  equally  beautiful  and  correct,  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  which  are  generally  known 
and  admired.  Theology  was  taught  by  Leechman 
in  lectures,  which  breathed  a  more  liberal  and  bene- 
volent spirit  than  that  of  Calvin. 

Such  were  the  masters  under  whom  Mr.  Gillies 
studied.  Among  bis  fellow  students  were  several 
young  inen,  who,,  in  the  progress  of  life,  have  since 
^leeome  eminent  He  quickly  distinguished  himself 
by  a  rapid  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  Grecian 
literature,  etbieal  science,  and  the  beauties  of  classical 
En^isb  composition.  Moor,  bis  master,  was  much 
more  conversant  with  the  classics  of  Grecian  than 
with  those  of  English  literature.  But  Mr.  Gillies  was 
fortunately  directed  to  study  the  writings  of  the  best 

modem 
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soodef  n  an^ors^  ki  cobUpari^n  with  those  of  the  incH 
4ri>t6;  and  by  this  means  be  was  enabled  tGf  discern, 
H^b  true  t^tste  and  intelligence^  the  genuine  and  re t 
«peetive  excellencies  of  each.  The  orators  and  the 
poels  of  ancient  Greece  engaged  his  fondest  atten- 
tiop ;  while  his  favoqr ite  ai^thors  among  the  moderns 
were  the  pbilo60{>hical  historians  and  essayists  of 
jjp^jranqp  and  Britain,  ^ven  while  a  very  young  man 
«t  college,  he  strongly  felt  the  excitements  of  literary 
ambition*  His  college  exercises  obtained  the  praise 
fif  taste  and  genius* .  Some  of  bis  juvenile  essays  stole 
pccasionally  iqtp  f^rint ;  ip  particular,  an  admirabk 
D^ens^  ^f.the  Siudy  vf  Classical  Literature^  the  inge- 
nuity and  elegjince  cf  which  were  thotight;  to  do  ex- 
tracardifi^y  credit  to  the  ywng  autbon  Thisi  e^say 
was  if^sefted  ia  the  Edinburgh  Magazine^ 

F|om  the  univa^ity  he  Mpas  recommended  to  the, 
appointmecit  of  tutor  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Hope> 
one  of  tb^  younger  sons  of  the  late  Earl  of  E^opctlon. 
The  coi^dUions  op  which  he  aiccepted  this  engagement 
were  liberal  and  honourable^  With  his  noUe  pupii 
he  went  to  the  oontineajt.  They  pajssed  som^  years, 
in  Germany ;  apd  visited  mpst  of  those  places,  in  the 
m.iddlo  and  the  south  of  Europe,  wh^icb  ar&4^Q  mQS| 
highly  celebrated  as  worthy  of  attracting  the  ^tKtriosb^ 
of  travellers.  Mr.  GiUics's  conduct. \yas  very  .«- 
ceptabie  to  bis  pupil  at^d  to  the  Earl^itti.fatber,  and 
wary  thing  conspired  to  nender  his  situation^  ia  all 
respects,;  impto^ing  ac^d  '^igreeable  to;  himself. 

To  himi  iotked,  aft^r;  tibe  progress  he  badiDadeiii; 
liberal  and  elegiint 'Study,  sucha^'  enga^bm^nt  coidd 

not 


fiot  but  be  exceedingly  advantageous^  as*  a  iheaii  for 
the  farther  cultivation  of  his  faculties.    Those  siofiple 
ideas,  or  notions^  which  are  the  elemeivta  of  Mt 
knowledge,  cannot  be  learned  from  books,  but  are  to 
be  acquired  only  from  consciousness  of  oar  own  dative 
leelings,  and  from  real  ohservaHon  bf  the  actions  of' 
other  beings^  and  of  the  forms  and  changes  of  exte^ 
rior  nature  in  genetaK     The  simple  ideas  or  notions 
with  which  the  mind  is  thus  supplied^  are  Uioie  or 
less  numerous  and  various,  in  proportioa  as  a  man 
passes  through   more  or  fewer  of  those  sttaatioot 
which  excite  diversity  of  internal  feelings^  and  in  pco« 
portion  as  he  has  opportunity  to  examine  a  greatxror 
a  smaller  number  of  the  appearances  of  nature,  aod 
of  the  acts  expressive  of  human  thought  and  paasioD* 
fiooksi  and  qtudy  by  mere  readings  may  bdp  to  fix 
the  sentiments  and  imagery  6f  nature  more  p^tna- 
nently  in  the  mind,  may  teach  os  to  comps^  tbeo^ 
more  skilfully,  may  lead  us  to  perceive  anoong  thein 
new  relatiofis,  may  instruct  us  tocombioe  tbem  in  ne,iF 
systems,  but  can  give  nothing  more.  He  who  should 
spend  his  life  in  a  library,  would,  at  its.  end„  have  hss^ 
of  real  knowledge  than  the  farmer  or  the  mercbaet, 
who,  With  an  equality  of  natural  abilities^  hfti  tew 
continually  engaged,  with  r«al  and  active  expedccice^. 
in  the  grosser  affairs  of  the  world.     ]^wn  Maglia- 
becchi  orWanley  had  not  half  the  knowlcd^.Qf 
Cook.    If  Mr.  GiUieahad  never  traxeUed^  vm  ]mm 
iBtrodticed  into  the  great  world,  he  might  Hv<^  ^ 
come  sufficiently  expert  in  caostruiiQg  Lycogta^QD^ 
i»  scanninf  the  hexameters^  Hocnec^iQ  <j^ibg»:u&^: 

ing 
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ing  the  familiar  ribaldry  of  Aristophanes  from  the 
stately  and  high  sounding  phrases  of  the  Greek  tra* 
gedians  ;  bnt  be  could  not  have  acquired  that  know- 
ledge of  the  philosophy  and  the  affairs  of  social  life, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  successful  composition  of  his- 
tory ;  nor  could  he  have  become  qualified  to  renovate 
the  fame  of  Aristotle,  by  unlocking  his  stores  of 
scientific  truth  to  modern  intelligence.  He  had  at- 
tained tothatmaturity  of  intellect,  and  acquired  that 
previous  knowledge  of  books  and  of  things  in  his 
own  country,  without  which  the  advantages  of  travel 
could  not  be  duly  applied  to  improvement :  and  few 
Scotchmen  have  ever  gone  abroad,  who  knew  so  well 
how  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  for  en- 
riching the  mind>  which  their  travels  afforded. 

His  application  to  his  classical  and  philosophical 
studies  was  not  remitted  during  his  residence  on  the 
continent*  He  composed,  while  abroad,  a  great  part 
of  one  of  his  most  considerable  works.  Of  the  Ian** 
guages  of  France  and  Germany,  he  obtained  so 
thorough  a  knowledge,  and  so  easy  and  complete  a 
command^  that  he  still  speaks  them  with  nearly  the 
same  fluency  and  propriety,  as  if  either  had  been  his 
native  speech.  Listening  to  the  words,  and  observe 
ing  the  manners  and  personal  aspect  of  the  pec^lc  of 
Germany,  he  percdved  them  to  bea^:  to  those  of  bis 
fellow-countrymen,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  a 
similarity  sufficiently  striking,  in  many  minute  par- 
ttcularSy  to  evince  that  the  inhabitants  of  Angusshire, 
just  as  well  as  those  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Eng- 
land^ must  be^  by  their  remote  ancestors,  of  Grerman. 

descent. 
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descent.  In  ItdJy^  he  had  great  pleasure  in  visiting 
the  puny^  but  then  independent  republic  of  San  Ma- 
rino. It  had  been  before  visited  tiy  Addison :  but 
Addison's  account  of  it,  in  the  narrative  of  histravel^^ 
was  much  less  worthy  of  its  republican  independence^ 
and  of  the  singularity  of  its  circumstances  in  general^ 
than  that  which  the  late  Mr.  Seward  was»  by  the 
favour  of  Dr.  Gillies,  enabled  to  insert  in  one  of  bis 
volumes  of  anecdotes.  Dr.  Gillies  did  not  chuse^ 
after  his  return  to  this  country,  to  give  to  the  public 
a  book  of  travels.  But  he  has  done  enough  to  make 
us  wish  that,  with  the  sacrifice  of  fifty  of  our  common  * 
books  of  travels,  we  could  purchase  even  one  such  as 
his  accuracy  of  observsktion,  sagacity  of  reflection^ 
and  power  of  elegant  writing  enabled  him  to  have 
given. 

Such  was,  in  general,  the  course  of  study,  and  con*- 
verse  with  life,  by  which  Dr.  Gillies  cultivated  his 
talents,  while  he  was  advancing  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  foremost  class  of  men  of  science  and  lite- 
rature. .  JL«ct  us  now  view  him  as  an  author. 

His  first  avowed  publication  was,  A  Translatim  ef 
the  Orations  ofLysias  and  Isocrates.  Dr.  Leiand  had 
gained  great  reputation  by  his  transition  of  those  of 
Demosthenes.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  translating  the 
pleadings  of  Is^us*  had  lately  opened  to  English 
readers,  a  source  of  much  curious  information  con* 
ccrnii^g  the  domestic  life  of  the  Athenians,  and  even 
the  minute  forms  of  proceeding  in  their  courts  of 
justice.  Dr.  Gillies  8elected,^n  Lysias^  an  orator 
whose  speecbi^  being  chiefljr  of  the  judicial  dass^ 
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were  nchetin  dotqedtio  e^ecdbtes,  mA  in  tbe  detaii 
of  &miUar  maimrri,  thin  ev'cti  thb  6hdractefs  ot 
Tbeophrastiis^  or  the  diramas  of  AriMo^toes^ — and 
in  IsocrateSy  one  whose  principal  discourses  were  the 
best  specin^ens  of  durious  rhetorical  labour,  ahd  of 
the  practical  ethics  a»d  politics,  for  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.    Of  the  pteadingd  and  essays  of  these  wri- 
ters>  he  executed  a  ttanslAtioti  eminently  faithful^ 
j:)ervous,  and  riately>  yi^  flowing,,  easy^  and  gracefuL 
in  preparing  it  for  publication,  he  subjoined  mies  to 
illustrate  the  obscortties  of  the  text,  and  prefixed  td 
each  separate  piece  an  IntroduttioH^  explaining  with 
conciseness  and  perspicuity,  whatever  could  be  known 
as  to  its  design  and  history,  either  from  the  discourse 
itself,  or  from  other  authentic  sources  of  origitiai  in* 
formation*     For  a  common  Introduction  to  the  whde^ 
he  conerposed  a  Dissertation  on  the  General  History 
of  Greece,  especially  for  the  age  in  which  his  orators 
lived;  which  is,  perhaps^  just  such  a  one  as  Isocf-ate^ 
himself  might  have  written,  if  with  his  own  know- 
ledge and  taste,  he  bad  been  reserved  to  breathe  the 
atmo^here.  of  modern  philosophy  and  ttteratufe.    A 
work  so  valuable  cqidd  not  fail  of  a  fa^^nrable  r-ecep- 
tion  with  the  J^iUsh  public.     It  Wis  no  sootier  ge- 
nerally, known  by  the  proper  judges  of  itt  irtefits^ 
thto  tbe  trafislator  was  ranked  among  ttte  ^bll^t  clas* 
sical  scholars,  and  the  most^l^uetit  ^ntet^  of  the 
age*    There  is  scarcely  any  book'  that^will  aflS>rd 
h^faer  entertainment  to^a  rea^eif  fond  of  the  detail 
of  ^miliar  maniiers,  and  of  corioiiS' anecdotes  of  do* 
nvEStic  liib^  or^any  tbatX  wdl  mure  HgM^ably  aid  the 

student 
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Student  in  his  first  attempts  to  gain  an  acquaintance 
with  tbor  learning,  the  laws^^  and  the  general  anti- 
quities of  6feece«    Why  has  it  not  yet  been  printed 
in  an  octavo  form,  for  the  convenience  of  readers 
whose  wealth  does  not  equal  their  love  of  literature  ? 
His  next  work  was  his  History  of  Greece.     From 
this^  hd  probably  expected  high  return9  of  emo- 
lument and   fame;  and,   if  such   were  his  hopes^ 
(hey  have  not  been  disappointed. '  The  suggestions 
of  Bolingbroke,the  rival  attempts  of  Voltaire,  with 
the  still  unequalled  examples  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man historians,  as  well  as  of  those  of  modern  Italy^ 
excited  Hume  to  produce  the  first  model  of  classical 
and  philosophic  history,  with  which  English  literature 
was  enriched.    Robertson^  with  more  of  epic^  and 
dramatic  power,  with  an  equal,  or  even  a  more  ex- 
pansive comprehension  of  mind,  in  a  style,  if  more 
monotonous  and  rhetorical,  yet  more  nervous  and 
correct,  but  with  penetration  less  acute  and  inventive^ 
and  with  a  taste  in  composition  less  delicately  chaste 
and  refined, — next  tried  his  talents  in  history,  in 
friendly  competition  with  Etume.     Gibbon^  ambitipus 
to  efface  by  the  fame  of  classical  erudition,  and  of 
genius  and  eloquence,  the  ignominy  of  an  expulsiont 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  thought  no  province 
of  literary  exertion  so  likely  to  afford  success  to  his 
wishes,  as  that  in  which  Hume  and  Robertson  had 
so  signally  excelled.     He  chose  a  period  of  history 
which  philosophical  historians  and  elegant  classical 
scholars  had  alike  neglected,  as* unworthy  to  beiU 
^ustrated,  and  incapable  to  become- the  subject  of  ar^y 
,    1800- 180  J.  8  splendid 
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splendid  and  interesting  work.    Hig  firist.  volume^ 
had  already  astonished  and  eharmed  tbe  world  bjr 
evincing  that  this  very  n^Iccted  period  was,  of  the 
whole  history  q{  social  Hfe,  the  part  the  nio8*  preg- 
nant  with    useful   information,   the  richest  in  the 
stores  of  philosophy,  the  most  abundant  (n  those  cha- 
racters and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  by  which  curi- 
osity is  chiefly ,  interested,  the  most  susceptible,  i» 
Iiistorical  narrative,  of  those  or  naittents^  which  genius 
and  eloquence  alone  kiw>w  to  ^confer:     These  were 
the  masters  whom  Dr.  Gillies  thought  not  uriworthy 
©f  his  imitation- — the  rivals  whom^  in  imitating,  he  as^ 
pired  to  e3(oel.  No  modern  language  possessed  a  his^ 
tory  at  once  classical  and  philosophical,  ofthe  origin, 
the  progress,  the  splendours,  and  the  dedSne  of  the 
people  of  the  Grecian  name,  though  so  illustrious, 
as  the  authors  of  all  the  civilization  of  the  western 
world.  In  undevtaking  a  History  c^  Greece,  therefore. 
Dr.  Gillies  consulted  public  utility  ne  less  than  the 
character  of  his  own  genius  and  favourite  studies. 
'    Much  of  this  work  was  written  abroad.    The  firs| 
part,  deducing  the  history  of  the  Greeks  to  the  aara 
of  the  subversion  of  Grecian  liberty,  was  published 
by  Cadell  in  the  year  1785.     In  every  quality  of  le- 
gitimate history  it  was  judged  not  unworthy  to  be 
put  into  com[5etition  with  the  best  examples  of  his* 
torical  excellence  in  the  English   language.      Its 
beauties  were  observed  to  be— great  fidelity  of  nar* 
rative,  the  fruit  of  integrity,  judgment,  and  erudition, 
—a  skilful  combination  of  the  parts  into  one  whole, 
•—that  force  of  sentiment,  and  that  picturesqus  power 
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of  dispray ing  imagery^  -without  ifi^hich  no  relation  o( 
events  in  which  we  ^^-e  personally  unconcerned  can 
ever  be  made  interesting  to  the  mind, — a  continual 
seIe<^tion  of  the  most  impressive  particulars,  such  as 
is  never  madd  but  by  taSte  and  genius^'—a  rich  dis- 
play of  ethical  and  political  wisdom  from  the  stores  of 
antiquity,  as  well  a^.  of  that  philosophy  of  history  and 
legislation  which  pecpliarly  belongs  to  modern  timeS^ 
—taste  to  estimate  aright  the  merits  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  sciences  and  thc:li|ie  arts, — an  eloq^uence^  CO* 
pious,  rich,  highr$cia|)diqg,  and  splQndid|  adapted  tO 
the  dignity  of  the  subjects  oq  which  it  was  employed, 
breathing  not  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  Plato  and  of 
Homer,  and  reminding  the  reader  of  the  lofty  sono- 
rous march  of  the  style  of  Gibbon*  This  work  was 
very  generally  read,  and  with  much  popular  applause* 
It  has  passed  through  several  editionSi  and  is  stilt 
rising  in  the  estimation  of  the  world ;  notwithstand* 
ing  the  competition  of  the  rival  history  of  Mr.  Mit*. 
ford,  a  work  of  great  and  ap)inowledged  excellence* 

Upon  thef death  qf  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia, 
Dr.  Gillies,  who  had  visited  his  court,  produced^  ill 
a  very  agreeable  and  instructive  volume,  a  Parallel 
hehveen  his  Chara^er  as  a  fiolificianand  Warriof^  and 
that  of  the  famous  Philip  of  Macedm*    , 

The  Doctor  had{  powfpr  some  time  fixed  his  resi-» 
dence  chiefly  in  London.  He  bad  access  to  the  best 
society;  and  on  account  of  his  pleasing  manners, 
and  his  rich,  fluent,  and  various  conversation,  wa$ 
everywhere  very  acceptable.  His.  fortune,  though 
tnyt  opulentj  was,  by  an  annmity  frotn  the  Earl  of 
S 1  Hopetott^ 
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Hofpcton,  by  the  profits  of  his  History,  and  by  soWfft 
other  supplies,  rendered  sufficiently  equal  to  his  mo- 
derate though  gentlemanly  plan  of  expcnce.  Nor 
did  he  want  friends  who  desired  to  make  rt  still  more 
easy.  Oft  the  ^eath  of  Dr.  Robertson  of  Edin- 
burgh, t)v.  Gillies  was,  with  a  discernment  which  did 
honour  to  Gk>verntnent,  appointed  td  succeed  Him  ia 
the  office  of  historiographer  to  the  King  fOr  Scotland^ 
with  a  salary  of  200l.  a  year.  He  soon  after  married 
an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman,  and  settled  in 
k  pleasant  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Portman- Square. 

For  some  time  the  works  of  Aristotle  had  engaged 
tnuch  of  his  attention.  Like  all  others  who,  with 
vigour  arid  perspicacity  of  intellect,  have  studied 
Aristotle  deeply,  the  more  he  read  the  treatises  of  that 
philosopher,  so  much  the  more  did  he  discover  in 
them  of  profound,  original,  incontrovertible  science, 
and  of  sound  good  sense.  It  was  an  undertaking 
ivorthy  of  his  erudition  and  judgment  tb  renew  the 
popularity  and  the  usefulness  of  the  prince  of  Grecian 
philosophers.  He  entered  upon  it  so  much  the  more 
earnestly,  because  he  saw  in  Aristotle's  Ethics  and 
Politics  a  view  of  the  foundations  and  essential  na- 
ture of  social  order  and  tml  government,  which 
would,  as  he  conceived,  decisively  expose  the  fu* 
tility  of  all  the  theories  of  modem  revolutipnists.  The 
result  of  this  undertaking,  consirting  of  a  general 
analysis  of  the  works  of  AristotFe,  and  of  translations 
of  his  Ethical  and  Political  Treatises,  was  given  to 
the  Public  in  1798.  Its  reception  has  been  very  fa- 
vourable.   Aristotle  is  Exhibited  in  a  dre^s  somewhat 
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similar  to  that  in  which  Pope  has  invested  Horner^ 
His  principles  appear  to  be  wonderfully  extensive  and 
just.  Nor  should  we  be  surprised  if,  by  the  faypur 
of  such  an  interpreter^  be  were  to  fecover  almost  all 
his  ancient  authority  over  the  opinions  of  manl^ind^ 
Those  who  reckoned  I>r,  QiiUes's  style  sotpewhat  too 
luxuriant  in  his  former  writings,  allow  that  it  is,  ia 
this  work,  happily  tempered  by  the  austerity  of  that 
of  Aristotle,  so  as  to  be  a  model  of  elegance  not  or- 
namented beyond  the  bounds  of  strict  propriety.* 

He  is  understood  to  be  now  occupied  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  History  of  Greece.  In  the  second 
part  of  that  work,  he  will  probably  pursue  the  history 
of  the  Greeks  tljrough  their  fqreign  conquest^,  their 
colonial  settlements,  their  dispersions,  their  subjuga- 
tion to  the  power  of  strangers,  their  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  the  reciprocal  influences  of  their  trans- 
.  .^  u^ .      I  ^ : 

•  It  U,  Ifowev^r,  the  opinion  qf  son^e'who  are  well  skilled  ii»  , 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  that  Dr.  Gillies  in  his  traaslatioh  h?^9 
not  in  the  least  pr^rved  the  manner  of  Aristotle ;  that  he  fre- 
quently mistakes  his  me^siAg ;  and  that  be  has  acted  indiscreetly 
In  so  ofteii  uniting  entire  sentences  of  l|is  o^n  with  the  text  of  his 
author*  T]ie  same  critics  have  likewise  wished  that  the  Doctor 
had  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Aristotle's  Greek  interpre- 
ters, as  many  of  their  commentaries  are  replete  with  oncommon 
erudition,  and  are  inestimahly  valuable  (parti'ciilarly  those  of  Sinar 
plicius)  for  the  nutnerpus  and  large  extracts  which  they  contain 
frpm  the  writings  of  philpsophers  prior  to,  or  contemf^orary  with^ 
the  Stagirite  himself.  Hence  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  Doctor 
was  neither  ffnfficiently  aware  of  the  difficulty,  nor  well  prepared; 
for  the  execution,  of  such  an  undertaking;  and  thatin  consequence 
of  this,  he  has  procure^  for  himself  a  repu^atioi^  mo^ci  exten,de^ 
(han  durable,  and  more  shining  than  solid. 
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actions  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  of  the  regt  of 
the  world  on  them,  even  downward,  alqiost  to  the 
present  time.  The  field  is  of  vast  compass  and  di^ 
versity  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  with  hh  powers  and 
experience,  be  may  prepare  from  it,  the  most  interest- 
ing and  truly  instructive  history  which  the  world  has 
yet  seen. 

Dr.  Gillies  is  a  man  of  a  handsome  figure,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  middle  size.  His  count^ance  is  open, 
ingenuous,  and  expressive— *rather  of  sagacity  and 
cheerfulness  than  of  any  keen  activity  of  passion .  His 
manners  are  frank  without  vulgarity,  and  courteous 
without  affected  statelin^ss ;  and  his  conversation  is^ 
}n  a  high  degree,  rich;,  various,  and  pleasing. 

LORD  HOBART. 
J'EW  men  have,  at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  filled 
such  important  public  situations  as  Lord  Hobart ; 
and  no  man  has  acquitted  himself  with  more  private 
esteem  or  public  approbation.  Entering  very  young 
into  the  army,  he  sertfed  in  America  with  much  cre- 
dit, obtaining  a  company  on  the  Irish  establishment. 
In  the  year  1779,  ^^  '^ft  America,  and  went  to  Ire- 
land, being  apf)ointed  aiddu-camp  to  bis  uncle,  the 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
that  kingdom  ;  where,  by  his  engaging  talents  and 
taptivating  manners,  he  interested  the  people  of  Ire- 
land so  much  in  his  favour,  and  was  so  beloved  in  re- 
turn, that  he  grew  imperceptibly  to  consider  and  to 
feel  it  as  his  own  country,  in  adoption  of  which  idea 

he 
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be  resided  in  it  many  years.  In  1789,  there  occurred 
some  matter  of  political  disscntion  between  the  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Irish  Parliament,  originating 
principal^ly  m  the  discussions  respecting  the  appoint* 
mentof  a  Regent.  This  subject,  however,  is  icnma* 
terial  to  this  history,  being  matter  ofSssention.  Lord 
Hobart  was  recommended  to  the  Marquis  of  Buck* 
ingham,  from  the  most  amiable  motive,  namely,  that 
of  his  being  thought  most  capable  "^of  effecting  the 
purposes  of  conciliation.  He  was  accordingly  made 
Secretary,  and  the  consequence  justified  the  choice. 

In  1790,  Lord  West  more-land  succeeded  to  the  go*- 
vernment  of  Ireland,  and  Lord  Hobart  was  continued. 
In  this  appointment  his  genius  began  to  expand  it- 
self, and  to  rise  with  his  situation  ;  and  the  most  able 
and  ek)quent  of  his  opponents  in  Parliament  bore  this 
testimony  in  his  favour^  "  That  he  was  a  man  whose> 
"•'  talents  grew  with  the  necessity  of  calling  them  into 
**  action.'* 

The  great  and  arduous  measure  which  forced  itself 
upon  Lord  Westmoreland's  administration,  was  that 
of  reconciling  the  Protestant  Parliament  to  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  which  at  time  were  growing  importu- 
nate. In  Ireland  the  population  is  Catholic,  the 
power  and  property  Protestant ;  and  the  with-holding 
almost  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  subjects  from 
those  who  constitute  the  great  body  of  the  people j  was 
a  policy  no  longer  to  be  maintained,  according  to  the 
philosophy  of  modern  jurisprudence,  or  indeed  ac- 
cording to  the  true  principles  of  justice  or  wisdom. 
However,  the  attempt  to  correct  this  evil  was  attended 
J  S  4  with 
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with  much  difficulty,  and  had  to  contend  with  great 
and  powerful  opponents.  It  had  to  contend  not  only 
with  passions  and  prejudices,  but  important  interests; 
not  only  with  hereditary  jealousies,  but  hereditary 
power,  which  had  grown  outof  those  very  exclusions 
and  disabilitieis  which  were  to  be  abolished.  But  the 
measure  was  so  just,  and  the  management  of  it  so 
judicious,  that,  under  the  prevailing  prudence  and 
ability  of  Lord  Hobart,  it  succeeded  in  that  degree 
and  to  that  extent  the  most  consistent  with  justice  and 
sound  policy.  It  restored  to  the  CatbQlics  every 
right  and  capacity  necessary  to  human  happiness, 
without  shaking  the  principles  pf  the  revolution,  or 
endangering  the  protestapt  establishment  of  the 
state. 

When  we  mention  Lord  Hobart  as  the  great  lU'^ 
strument  in  this  transaction,  it  would  be  aUpgether 
unjust  to  overlook  the  superintending  wisdom  and 
high  character  of  Lord  Westmoreland,  the  Lor^ 
Lieutenant :  bujL  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
and  difficult  objects  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  must, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  depend  upon  the  penetra- 
tion, the  ability,  and  the  address  of  his  Minister,  the 
Secretary  ;  ^nd  certainly  such  penetration,  ability, 
and  address  were  eminently  displayed  by  tbe?  Secr^-» 
tary  on  this  occasion. 

The  nej^t  nrieasure  of  concession,  or  acquisition 
(for  concession  is  often  acquisition  to  Government), 
which  distinguished  this  administration,  was  the  con- 
troul  upon  the  power  of  the  Crown  by  the  limitation 
of  pensions;  the  regulation  of  the  civil  list,  the 

more 


liiore  closely  asstmilatihgrthe  principle  and  the  prac^ 
ticeof  issuing  the  public  treasure  to  those  of£ug« 
land,  and  the  exclusion  of  certain  officers  of  the 
Crown  from  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Theso 
objects  were  adjusted  and  accomplished  by  acts  passed 
in  the  Irish  Parliament.  An  amicable  sentiment  be* 
tween  England  and  Ireland  was  strongly  cultivated 
in  this  Administration  i  in  consequence  of  which  the 
British  Parliament^  not  only  by  a  liberal  construction 
of  the  navigation  act,  but  by  a  repeal  of  several  pro- 
hibitory statutes,  communicated  to  Ireland  the  benefit 
of  the  British  market  to  the  produce  of  the  Britisli 
plantations  passing  through  Ireland. 

This  act  of  British  liberality  was  emulated  by  tbe 
Irish  Parliament,  which,  without  compact  or  com- 
promise, rdinquished,  in  favour  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Irish  right  of  trade  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  It  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Lord  Hobart  to  introduce  both  these  mea^^ 
surcs  into  the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, he  being  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Britisli 
Hopse  of  Commons  as  well  as  of  the  Irish;  and  wbea 
yi^e  advert  to  the  discussions  upon  these  subjects, 
which  top^  place  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  proposition^, 
it  will  appear  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  this  pria- 
^iple  of  reciprocal  concession  should  have  been  esta- 
blished without  a  dissenting  voice  in  th^e  Parliament 
of  either  country. 

To  the  Administration,  of  which  Lord  Hobart  was 
the  ostensible  Minister,  we  are  indel)ted  for  the  ea- 
(abJisbment  of  a  national  militiaj— *all  %hf  fneasiuvs 

that 
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tbat  bad  been  introduced  ibto  ParlkmeBt  with  i  view 
to  that  object  having  completely  failed  m  other  bands. 
It  had  become  necessary  to  suppress  the  volunteers  ; 
tbat  institution,  to  which  the  country  has  certainly 
so  many  obligations,  having  been  manifestly  perverted 
to  the  worst  of  purposes :  the  wisdom  of  the  Gaverni- 
tnent  saw  the  danger  wh3ch  it  averted  by  its  spirit; 
and  the  suppression  of  the  volunteers  was  acoompa* 
Died  by  the  establishment  of  a  constitotional.  aabstS- 
tWtef  a  national  militia.  j:  .  • 

Th<h  British  Minister  (himself  a  man  of  stupendbua 
talents)  was  not  insensible  to  the  abilities  of  Lord 
Hobart,  and,  by  his  influence,  he  was  selected  as  a 
person  this  best  qualified  to  manage  our  important 
possessions  in  the  East.  With  an  understanding  cav 
pableof  rule,  with  manners  formed  to  conciliaire,  with 
a  purity  that  disdained  the  ancient  aotborities  of 
plondcr,  be  was  appointed  to  the  govermiient  of 
Madras,  to  which  appointment  is  superadded  an 
eventual  and  probably  an  immediate  succession  to 
that  of  Bengal.  And  certainly  a  man  of  his  birth  and 
tjufsrfitics  would  not  have  changed  his  native  country, 
b'Js  connections  and  friends,  for  remote  regions  and 
n^w  climates ;  he  would  not  have  relinquished  his 
eipectatidhs'at'bome,  if  he  had  not  carried  with  him 
A  well-groufided  hope  tbat  he  was  speedily  to  be  pro- 
moted to  -a  government,  which  would  open  to  him  a 
more  expanded  sphere,  better  proportioned  to  the 
reach  of  hismind  a«d  the  extent  of  his  liberality. 

Under  thc^e  impressions  l>e  rfesumed  the  gwern- 
n*tft  of  Midtias,  in  the  year  1794.    The  poblicliad 
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rq>ieated  tcstirt^ooieS:  of  approbation  transmitted  ta 
birh  frofii  the.  CcAirt  of  Directors/  and  the  seyeral 
addresses  on  his  departure  frorp  India  from  every  d«* 
acription  of  pehsons-*— fi'ora  the  King's  and  CJompany'a 
armies,  from  the  civil  servants,  from  the  independent 
merchants  and  native  inhabitants  of  Madras*— furnish 
an  incontestible  body  of  evidence  to  prove  that  big 
administration  was  benignant  to  the  people,  and  be- 
neficial to  the  Company.  Bi^t  some  instances  occur- 
red in  Lord  Hobart's  government,  which  discovered 
such  a  profound  sagacity,  such  a  reach  of  thought, 
$uch  prompt  exertion,  that  it  woujd  be  unfaithful  in 
history  to  pass  them  by  unnoticed. 

His  powerful  exertions  in  promoting  the  capture 
of  the  Island  of  Ceylon  and  the  Spice  Islands  (so 
advantageous  in  trade,  and  so  essentially  contributing 
to  the  security  of  our  empire  in  the  east)  are  as  well 
known  as  they  were  important,  and  stand  registered 
in  the  records  of  the  Company.  The  armaments  for 
these  important  expeditions  were  furnished  from  hia 
government,  and  conducted  under  his  auspices.  The 
public  testimony  was  not  less  string  in  bis  favour 
'  upon  another  occasion  of  no  small  importance.  Aft 
express  had  arrived  at  Bombay,  communicating  the 
substance  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  French  Republic.  Lx>rd  Ho- 
bart's  sagacity  immediately  foresaw  all  the  conse- 
quences that  were  likely  to  follow  from  this  treaty. 
The  French  becoming  disembarrassed  from  a  power- 
ful' enemy,  and  relieved  from  tbe  burthen  of  a  conti^ 
nental  war,  would,  he  was  confident,  be  at  liberty  to 
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pursue  distant  conquests ;  and,  from  the  coromunica'f 
tions  which  were  then  known  to  be  carried  on  be- 
tween the  French  and  Tippoo  Sultaun^  he  was  appre-- 
fcensive  that  their  views  would  be  directed  toward* 
India. 

At  this  time  a  powerful  armament  had  been  pre- 
pared and  was  ready  to  sail  for  the  conquest  of  Ma- 
lulla  :  nearly  the  whole  of  the  naval  force  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  land  forces  were  to  be  detached 
4rom  h^8  government.  Lord  Hobart  was  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  hazard  to  be  encountered  could  not 
be  justified  by  any  advantslge  to  be  derived  from  the 
most  complete  success;  and^  under  these  impres- 
«ons^  his  determination  was  instantly  taken  ta  aban- 
don the  expedition.  The  importance  of  this  service 
was  thus  stated  and  admitted  at  a  very  numerous  and 
respectable  Court  of  Proprietors  held  after  his  re- 
lum  :  "  That  Lord  Hobart  had  discovered  upon  this 
^^  occasion  the  intelligence  of  a  profound  statesman ; 
^^  his  foresight  anticipated  the  events  which  have 
•*  since  occurred  ;  and  this  wise  act  of  forbearance 
^  alone  might  have  constituted  the  salvation  qf 
«  India.-^ 

The  exertions  made  by  Lord  Hobart  to  put  an 
end  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  usurious  loans,  form 
so  prominent  a  feature  of  his  administration,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  pass  them  entirely  unnotiped  ;  and 
more  especially  as  the  combination  of  interest,  both 
civil  and  rtiilitary,  connected  with  that  practice,  wpuW 
have  deterred  any  man  from  interfering  with  it,  whoae 
principles  of  public  duty  were  not  paramount  ta  every 
sense  of  personal  consideration. 


In  i*ecording  the  .merits  of  an  individual,  it  is  9$ 
much  our  wish  to  avoid  the  smallest  reflection  upoa 
another^  that  we.  forego .  even  v  the  satisfaction  we 
should  feel  at  dwelling  upon  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Hobart  with  respect  to  the  army  under  his  govern-*  • 
inent,  where  the  effect  o(  firmness  and  cencililtioa 
was  rendered  peculiarly  tonspicuous  by  circumstances 
which,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  we  forbear 
to  enter  into.  •   .  i 

In  every  instance  of  pre-eminence  and  power,  fac- 
tions arise ;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  them,  difie* 
rences  of  opinion  should  have  occurred  betweea 
Lord  Hobart  and  the. suprtoxis  Government  of  Ben* 
gal,  or  the  native  Princes,  it  arose  from-  his  devotioti 
to  the  interests  he  was  bound  to  promote,  from  his 
zeal  to  realize  the  large  balances  due  to  the  Com- 
pany's support  from  the  revenues  of  the  Carnatic,  and 
from  his  endeavours,  upon  the  death  of  the  late  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  to  place  that  rich  and  beautiful  country 
under  the  protection  of  the  Company. 

These  circumstances,  however,  real  or  fictitious, 
with  all  their  relations,  assisted  a  cabal  which  had 
been  formedj  and  occasioned  a  disappointment  in  his 
well-grounded  hopes  of  a  succession  to  Bengal.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  resigned  the  government 
of  Madras,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  latter  end 
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On  his  return  the  East  India  Company  bore-testi- 
mony to  his  services  by.  granting  him  a  pension  of 
l^OOOl.  a  year,  at  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
the  Court  of  Directors ;  and  one  of  the  most  re^ 
3  spcctable 
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flpectable  courtd  of  Frc^rietors  ever*  assembled  upon 
any  occasion  voted  their  unahimous  thanks  to  hi» 
Lordship  for  his  services  in  India.     The  Crovi^n  re-* 
'  Warded  his  fidelity  by  calling  him  up  to  the  House 
'  of  Peers ;  and  all  descriptions  of  people  in  India,  the 
civil  and  military  departments^  the  free  merchants, 
and  the  natives  of  Madras,  transmitted  to  him  nu- 
IKlterous  addresses,  expressing,  in  the  strcwigest  terms 
of  genuine  feeling,  their  admiration  of  the  justice^ 
wisdom,  aod  modcratiom  of  his  government. 
'  Lord  Hobart  now  remains  in  the  enjoyment  oT 
these  honourable  testimbnies,  to  which  he  can  him^ 
sdf  superadd  the  greatest  of  all  human  enjoyments, 
a  sense  of  conscious  intBgrity. 

His  Lordship  i$  the  eldest  son  of  the  present  Earlof 
Buckinghamshire,  who  succeeded  bis  elder  brother^ 
the  late  Earl,  in  1793. 

Ix>rd  Hobart's  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Buckingham*- 
shire,  being  sister  to  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas 
Conolly,  one  ofthe  most  splendid  commoners  in  Iro* 
Jand,  introduced-  Lord  Hobart  to  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  that  gentleman,  who  has  a  princely 
demesne  about  ten  miles  from  Dublin,  ^nd  whose 
magnificent  hospitality,  together  with  his  establish- 
ments for,$nd  delights  in,  the  sports  of  the  turf  and 
the  chace,  was  a  strong  inducement  for  Lord  Hobart 
to  reside  there  principally,  which  he  did  during  the 
administrations  of  Earl  Carlisle,  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  the  Earls  Temple  and  Northingtoil. 

The  cdnrivial  disposition  of  Lord,  then  Captain 
Hobart  strongly  recommended  him  to  the  particular 

notice 
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notice  and::frieiidship  x>f  thfiiiajte  DttkeidnBLutlsod^ 
wba  became  Lord .  Liebtooanst  of  Ireland  in  Eebriiai^ 
]7<6^.  .  His>6moe  appointed  the  Captain  one  efhii 
aids-de-camp^  in. a  sbbct  time  proiBOted  hna  to  tbe 
^  rank'of  Major  in:  Ibe.  army >  sod  conferred  upGsi;>luiii 
the  affioa  of  inspector  general  of  recruiting  ixbtbat 
kingdom. 

Soon  &fter  this.  Major  Hobartt,hrongh  tbe  intermi 
of  Government,  was  r^iiirned  lei  parliament  fbr  tb« 
borougbjofiJLiiiiagh ;.  andyitn  the  yea^  ]7&7»  he  ^k$ 
oneamdngithe  inany  »?ho:fe|t  tbderent  ofthe  Duka 
of  Rutldndls  deathy  while,  ki*  the  Government  of  ire** 
land;*' »•/•'.  '  ..  .■■    .  .=  .  n    .    .    .  ,.  K 

Major  Hobart  accompanied  the  Duke^sTemaiiaa.ta 
the  dually  i vault  id  Rutl«Ddjkhire>  and  immedbtely  re* 
tnmed  to/Dubitn*        '     ;v.  ^ 

Tldpritseht  Maffq^it  of  Biidbingbam  wiss  appoints 
ed  foisuboeed  tiie  Duke  of  Rutianid,  and  accordingly^ 
ibrthe  second tinie,^fae took  upon  him  thegdvermoeat 
€>f  Ireland^  in  the  month  of  December  J  787*  • 

Major  Hobart  contirined  a  member  of  the  Irish 

*  AItlv9iigl»  flome  :ipnpopfil4ri(y  aA^^cl^ed  lo  ijb^  Duke  o£.Rvt* 

land  in  the  early  part  oll^i  Grace's  administralion^  a  knowltdge 
of  his  great  yprth,  naagruiiain»ty  of  soul,  private  virtues,  and  cor* 
d>anty  of  disposition,  soon  rendered  him  the  idol  ofthe  Irish  na» 
tion;  whidi  they  had  in  unhappy^  opportunity  of  testifying  in  tha 
melancholy  circumfiliaioes  of  iiis  Grace?s  death,  where  hit^aoeral 
procession  to  the  water-side,  on  Saturday  the  17th  November 
1787,  exhibited  die  combioed  picture  of  a  people's  sorrow  and  a 
nation's  regret, 

t'Tbe  Marq«t»of  Buckinj^am  had  been  Lord  Lieutenant  when 
Earl  Toaple,  in  I782»3» 
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House  of  Commons,  and  also  to  hold  hii^  tniitCdf/ 
employment  under  the  remainder  of  Lord  Buckings 
ham's  administration^  as  well  as  to  be  one  of  that 
nobleman's  aids-de^camp  i  and,  upon  the  most  try- 
ing question  which  occurred  during  th^t  pferiod,  the 
Regency,  Major  Hobart  stood  at  his  post  in  support 
of  Lord  Buckingham  against  the  appointment  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  an  unlimited  degreeyadd  ranked 
among  the  ministerial  minority. 

Lord  Buckingham  having  quitted  Irdtafid^  in  dis* 
gust,  in  the  summer  of  tysg^  and  baring,  in  the  mean 
ttme>  committed  the  government  into  the  hbnds  of 
Lords  Justices,"*^  a  few  months  glided  away  most 
unimportantly. 

The  first  symptoms  of  open  rebellion  inade  the!/ 
appearance  in  Dublin  while  Lord  Hobart  was  Secret 
tary,  by  the  assembfing  of  a  gang  of  United  Irish- 
men, who,  in  1793^  paraded  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  Dublin  Castle,  fully  arrhed  and  accoutred, 
dressed  in  a  military  uniform,  calKn^ themselves  (iu 
imitation  of  the  French)  ^^  the  first  battalion  of  na* 
^'  tional  guards/'  Theii^  buttons  were  distinguished 
by  an  harp  wifhuf  a  crown }  and  the  motto,  Kherty 
and  equaUfy.  This  dangerous  combination  was  head- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  but 
by  the  vigilance  of  Lord  Hobart  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  government  it  was  suppressed. 


•  The  late  primate  oflrdand  (Dr. Robinson), Lpr4  Fitzgtbbon, 
^law  Earl  Clare,  and  the  Right  Honoarabte  John  Forstcowerc 
Ihe  Lords  Justices  then  appointed. 

His 


liis  iLordship  is  said  to  have  secured  (ot  himself^ 
While  chief  Secretary  to  Lord  Wertmoreland|  the  re- 
version of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  pleaiS  in  .the  Irish 
exchequer,  then  held  by  the  late  Earl  Clotirhell,  Ivho 
died  daring  Lord  Hobart*s  residence  in  Indid. 

The  only  subject  which  we  have  noticed  his  Lord- 
ship delivering  his  sentiments  upon,  since  he  has  bectl 
called  to  the  House  of  Peers,  was  that  of  the  present 
great  question  of  a  legislative  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  and  certainly  his  Lordsbip^s  long 
residence  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the  sister  kingdom^ 
from  whence  he  had  been  absent  only  four  of  the  last 
twenty-two  years^  afforded  him  an  opporturiity  of 
delivering  his  sentiments  upon  that  head  ^Ith  much 
local  information.  His  Lordship  supported  the  Mi- 
nisters by  voting  for  the  adoption  of  their  favourite 
object. 

Lord  Hobart  is  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  hl9 
person  rather  above  the  middle  size,  remarkably 
stout,  and  particularly  neat.  In  private  life  he  i3 
extremely  gay,  convivial,  and  cheerful  J  his  manners 
are  most  engaging,  polite,  and  alFable.  As  a  public 
speaker,  Kis  arguments  are  urged  with  much  dedoruril 
and  plain  firmness,  nothing  of  shew  or  fancy  in  figu- 
rative rhetoric,  but  his  manner  ever  prepossessing  you 
with  the  idea  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  while  truth  and 
honour  seem  to  be  the  impulse  which  governs  hid 
diction. 

His  Lordship's  first  lady  died  at  l^ort  St*  George 
in  1798>  since  which  he  has  married  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Aucklatidi 
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MR.  felDLAKE, 

IN  this  gentleman  we  have  a  striking  instance  of 
that  fndefatigable  spirit,  the  true  characteristic  of  a 
superior  mind,  which  pursues  its  object  with  unabat- 
ing  ardour,  amidst  those  embarrassments  of  situation 
which  sink  thousands   into  lethargic  imbecility,  or 
hopeless  despondence.     The  progress  of  genius,  like 
a  river  confined  within  a  rocky  channel,  is  accele- 
rated by  opposition.     Thus  the  daily  toil  of  tuition, 
and  the  frequent  interruptions  of  a  laborious  clerical 
office,  seem  to  have  stimulated  the  literary  exertions 
of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.     In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  divinity,  poetry,  and  education,  have  alter- 
nately exercised  his  talents,  in  a  variety  of  publica- 
tions, of  which  the  following,  we  believe,  is  an  accu- 
rate list :  ' 

Two  volumes  of  sermons,  chiefly  on  practical  subjects,  several  of 
tirhich  were  first  printed  by  request. 

A  quarto  volume  of  poems  on  various  subjects. 

The  Country  Parson  :  a  poem  written  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser. 

The  Precepts  of  Prudentius :  a  work  **  designed  by  the  author 
to  serve  as  a  direction  to  young  persons  who  are  past  their  puerile 
days,  and  are  advancing  into  life." 

The  Sea :  a  poem  in  blank  verse. 

In  additbn  to  the  above,  several  shorter  poems  have 
appeared  in  periodical  publications,  among  which, 
''  An  Ode  to  the  Snow- drop,*'  the  «  Natural  Child,'* 
an  elegy,  and  an  **  Ode  to-  the  Evening  Star,"  have 
been  much  admired.* 

imi         >"         I       ■  «  ^       ''i  '  m    »■ ■■!!   11  »■  I  II   i-ii     II  .        I  ***• 

♦  Mr.  Bidlake  has  written  a  tragedy,  entitled  "  Virginia," 
,  which  has  lately  made  its  Appearance* before  the  pablic.    He  has 


i'his  gentlematt  Is  a  native  of  Plymblitb,  and  waft 
feducated  at  the  gran1mar*sohool  of  that  place.  From 
thence  he  removed  to  Christ- Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  honoured  with  .thte  friendship  of  the  late  cele- 
brated Dr.  Kennicott,  and  other  characters  of  emi- 
nence. Soon  after^  taking  deacbn*s  orders,  he  was 
elected  master  of  the  School  iti  which  he  had  passed 
his  pupilage,  an  oiBce  at  that  time  Vacant,  arid  where 
he  still  continues  to  traiti  the  rising  generation  to  the 
love  of  knowledge  and  virtue ;  not  without  the  flat* 
taring  approbatidti  df  those  who  consign  their  yobth* 
ful  offspring  to  his  care. 

The  life  of  a  pdrson  engagfed  in  the  regular  rou- 
tine of  education  admits  of  little  variety.  This,  in* 
deed,  may  be  applied  to  the  votaries  of  literature  in 
general :  yet  with  what  eager  solicitude  are  the  me- 
moirs of  literary  characters  perused,  even  though 
barren  of  incident !  We  follow  the  author  through 
every  stage  of  his  existence ;  the  sports  of  his  in- 
fancy, the  vagrant  sallies  Gf  youth,  and  the  more  db- 
liberate  pursuits  of  manhood>  are  scrutiniHed  vWith  un- 
ceasing avidity.  To  this  curiosity  many  are,  no  doubt. 
Very  naturally  prom|rted  by  the  pleasure  they  re- 
ceive from  an  author'^  works,  and  many  perhaps  by 
that  personal  vanity  which  claims  affinity  to  [great- 

■       :.     .    .-■•..I,    »|i    ^1    •*       •iniii.-  .•nil, <   «|-..     i»>   III     <       I       •      !!■>     ■!    I.Hjmi'%   ^lll    W    I"     I       ■       lit        Itlit-.w       ^m  — ■ 

alffo  add^d  a  poem  of  con^iderabk  lettgth^  (entitled  thtSimmer^s 
Eve,  of  a  dioral  and  descriptive  nature,  and  df  which  rusal  dccncry 
forms  the  principal  Subject.  The  writer  of  this  article,  in  assert- 
ing that  the  author  has,  in  this  instance,  far  surpassed  his  former 
poctie  efFusioniJ,  concelvcB  he  shall  only  anticipate  the  public  opi-  ^ 
nion. 
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ness,  from  some  trifling  coincidence  of  temper  or 
disposition  ;  but  there  are  others  who,  in  the  con- 
templation of  eminent ,  characters  of  genius,  strug- 
gling with  adversity,  and  rising  superior  to  imped- 
ing difficulties,  feel  that  divine  enthusiasm,  which 
elevates,  refines,  and  invigorates  eyery  faculty  of  the 
soul.  Mr.  Bidlake  has,  for  some  years,  served  the 
curacy  of  Stonehouse-chapel,  near  Plymouth,  and  is 
much  revered  by  a  numerous  and  very  respectable 
auditory ;  on  whom  his  eloquence,  in  illustrating  and 
enforcing  the  sublime  precepts  of  Christianity,  has 
not  been  exerted  in  vain.  As  a  pulpit  orator  his 
merit  is  certainly  of  the  first  order.  His  voice  is 
powerful,  yet  clear ;  and  his  delivery  uncommonly 
impressive.  Earnest  in  his  exhortations,  and  emi- 
nently possessing  the  powers  of  persuasion,  he  nevxr 
fails  to  interest  the  feelings,  and  engross  the  atten- 
tion, of  his  hearers.  No  man  can  entertain  a  stronger 
sense  of  those  sacred  obligations  which  peculiarly 
distinguish  the  clerical  office ;  and,  more  than  once, 
in  thaexercise  of  his  functions,  has  the  conscious  im- 
portance of  his  subject  so  affected  him,  as  to  have 
rendered  him  almost  incapable  of  proceeding. 

"The  recollection  of  talents  exerted  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  society,  and  the  pleasing  reflection 
of  having  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  an  im- 
portant trust,  are  the  only  reward  which  qualities 
like  these  have  procured  their  possessor;  for  Mr. 
Bidlake  has  hitherto  had  no  preferment  in  the  church. 
He  has,  however,  been  appointed  chaplain  to  his 
Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence ;  a  situation 

generally 
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generally  considered  iotroductory   to   ecclesiastical 
promotion. 

Mr.  Bidlake  has  discharged  the  obligations  of  filial 
duty  in  a  manner  which  entitles  him  to  much  com- 
mendation, and  affords  an  exemplary  instance  of  ten- 
der affection.  It  happened  that  his  father^  who  was 
a  reputable  jeweller  at  Plymouth,  failed  in  his  busi* 
ness  at  an  advanced  period  of  life/and  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  irretrievable  embarrassment.  The  sup- 
part  of  both  parents  devolved  in  consequence  on  the 
son ;  and  though  it  may  be  easily  supposed  his  re^ 
sources  were  not  calculated  to  sustain  such  a  pressure^ 
be  performed  this  pious  task  with  cheerfulness  for 
several  years.  Even  the  produce  of  a  small  employ- 
ment, obtained  by  the  father  some  time  after  thi^ 
event,  was  generously  devoted  by  the  son  to  the  fur-? 
tiigr  comfort  of  his  parents.  On  the  father's  decease, 
this  supply  of  course  feiled.  The  death  of  his  mo- 
ther was  sudden,  and  happened  while  his  poem  of  the 
Sea  was  preparing  for  the  press.  To  this  the  author 
pathetically  alludes  in  the  following  lines : 

**  Of  all  the  dangers  of  the  stormy  main. 

While  thus  the  Muse  had  sung,  and  deem'd  herself 
Secure,  and  sought  to  deck  her  sea-beat  grot. 
In  hope  to  soothe  maternal  age,  and  cheer 
The  eve  of  life,  came  treach'rous  Death,  and  aim'd 
A  sudden  blow ;  and  fix'd  an  arrow  in 
This  sadd'ning  breast,  that  long  will  rankle  there : 
For,  with  that  sudden  blow  a  parent  fell. 
Scarce  had  the  gloomy  tyrant  ceas'd  to  wound. 
And  scarce  had  time  with  lenient  hand  applied 
His  balm  to  woe,  when  thus  a  second  feU.  * 

0 1  say,  ye  truly  feeling  I  ye,  who  boa«t 
.       .  T3  The 
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The  fon^  delights  of  kind  parental  love,  ^ 

And  pay  the  debt  of  filial  gratitude. 

And  call  your  duty  all  your  daily  joy ; 

O,  say  what  pangs  must  rend  this  aching  heart! 

I'eacc  to  your  shades,  yc  venerable  names  ! 

Ye,  who  with  care  sustained  my  infant  years. 

And  still  pursu'd  with  fondest  wishe^  all 

My  paths !  Yet  one,  one  joy  is  mine  ;  more  higl^ 

Than  riph  inheritance,  that  all  your  pares 

Were  not  forgot — and  were,  perhaps,  repaid/- 

Though  highly  suceptible  of  domestic  happiness^ 
Mr.  Bidlake  has  never  beep  rnarriefl.  His  amuse- 
ments  are  various,  and  indipate  the  man  of  taste. 
Several  pictures  in  his  possession  of  favourite  scenes 
near  Plymouth,  evince  talents  which,  if  assiduously 
cultivated,  would  entitle  him  to  considerable  emi- 
nence. The  colouring  and  characteristic  excellence 
of  these  pictures  declare  the  artist  to  be  intimately 
conversant  with  the  sublime  objects  of  his  imitation. 
Botany,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  and 
sometrmcs  the  varied  tones  of  an  excellent  organ,  on 
which  Mr.  Bidlake  perforn}S  occasionally,  relieve  the 
languid  intervals  of  literary  abstraction.  These  ele- 
gant pursiiits,  however,  have  not  rendered  him  unso- 
cial ;  and  though  no  one,  perhaps,  sacrifices  less  time 
to  what  is  fashionably  termed  "  theworld,"  yet  many 
of  his  evenings  are  spent  in  the  society  of  a  few 
friends  of  congenial  minds,  with  whom  the  topics  of 
the  day,  or  subjects  connected  with  literature  and 
the  arts,  are  discussed ;  and  not  unfrequcntly,  bio- 
graphical anecdotes,  illustrative  of  singular  habits 
sind  characteristic  traits,  which  Mr.  Bidlake  relates 

with 


with  much  humour,  furnisih  subjecU  of  aihus^ecnent 
end  speculation^ 

Bat  his  chief  pleasure  arises  froni  tb^t  enthuslastip 
admiration  of  the  wpaders  of  creation,  whiph  is  the 
prominent  fi^at^re  of  bis  mind.  Nq  one  pan  possess 
a  more  ardent  ipve  of  rural  pleasures ;  maay  of.  bi^ 
leisure  hoMfs  ar^e  therefore  devoted  to  excursions  in 
the  country  ^  v\^hich,  in  the  neigbbourbood  of  Ply- 
nioutb,  is  beautifully  diversified  and  picturesque. 
These  excursions  are  always  performed  on  fopt,  an4 
>vith  a  few  seleict  compapions,  with  whom  be  me^y 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  unreseirved  comqfiunication  and 
enquiry,  and  spften  for  a  while,  iri  the  tranquillity  qf 
rural  scenes,  tbe  recollection  of  those .  fatal  dissen- 
sions which  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  mankipd  are 
perpetually  exciting.  Perhaps  in  that  fervour  of 
mental  delight,  which  th?  beauty  afld  beneficence  of 
Nature  inspires,  Utopian  projects  of  huipan  enianci- 
pation  from  degradation  anS  error  may  at  timjss 
brighten  the  perspective  of  existing  misery,  apdrouze 

"  The  latent  throb  for  virtue  ^d  for  fame." 

The  book  of  nature  has  been  Mr.  Bidlakrfs  chief 
study.  Hence  those  liberal  sentiments,  those  com*- 
prehensive  views ;  hence  also  that  happy  combina- 
tion of  poetic  and  picturesque  imagery,  jSp  cqpspicur 
ous  in  his  works* 

In  the  perusal  of  his  sermons  the  bigot  9nd  this 
sectary  will  be  perhaps  equally  disappointed  :  but  to 
the  sincere  lover  of  God  and  of  mankind^  to  the 
{nan  whose  understanding  has  not  been  bewildered 
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in  the  labyrinth  of  controversy,  and  whose  heart  has 
resisted  the  poison  of  those,  who,  in  order  to  erect 
their  perishable  structures,  destroy  every  thing  that 
can  dignify  or  soften  humanity*;  to  all,  in  short,  who 
believe  that  religion  consists  in  the  exercise  of  piety 
,  and  virtue,  independent  of  all  artificial  distinctions, 
they  will  prove  a  source  of  consolation  and  improve- 
Wetit*  Religion  here  assuEties  her  most  fascinating 
dress,  and  her  language  is  in  unison  with  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  nature.  His  poetry  is  remark- 
able for  tenderness  of  sentiment  and  chaste  imagery, 
3nd  his  similes,  always  appropriate  and  gen^-ally 
beautiful,  have  been  justly  admired.  His  subjects 
pre  mostly  of  the  pensive  kind,  which,  while  they 
goften  the  heart,  render  it  at  the  sanie  time  more  sus- 
peptible  of  those  moral  and  social  virtues,  the  promo- 
tion of  which  is  the  great  object  of  all  his  works. 

Although  the  short  sketch  here  presented  of  a  man 
who  all  his  life  long  has  *^  kept  the  noiseless  tenor 
f^  of  his  >yay,"  mighf  at  the  first  view  seem  of  little 
conseauence  in  a  book  of  "  Public  Characters ;"  a 
moment's  reflection  will  demonstrate  to  every  feeling 
inind,  that,  ^s  a  life  past  in  the  unostentatious  display 
^nd  excFcise  of  piety  and  virtue  is  of  great  honour 
pnd. utility,  so  is  the  transmitting  such  an  example  to 
posterity  an  excouragement  to  the  present  dwellei^ 
upop  eartl)  to  if  jgp  and  do  likewise/' 
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THE  father  of  Alexander  Wedderburne  was  an 
eminent  Judge  in' the  Court  of  Session.  His  Lord-< 
ship  was  born  in  1733^  and  received  his  education  at 
Edinburgh.  At  the  university  he  so  distinguished 
himself  for  genius  and  eruditipn^  as  to  be  adhnitted 
into  a  society  of  literary  gentlemen,  most  of  whom 
were  much  older  than  himself.  The  other  members 
were  Messrs.  William  Robertson,  Adam  Fergusson, 
Hugh  Blair,  John  Home,  and  Alexander  Carlyle. 
Young  Mr.  Wedderburne,  in  the  company  of  these 
enlightened  scholars,  very  much  encreased  his  lite- 
rary attainments*  Accustomed  to  generalization 
and  philosophy,  to  acute  discrimination  and  logical 
discussion,  be  greatly  facilitated  the  acquirement  of 
legal  knowledge,  which  he  studied  as  a  profession. 
In  1754  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  gave  indica* 
tions  at  his  first  appearance  of  talents  that  must  in^ 
evitably  rise  to  high  eminence.  At  this  time  Mr, 
Alexander  Lockart  was  the  most  distinguished  advo^ 
cate  in  the  Scottish  Court.  Between  him  and  young 
Wedderburqe  a  dispute  arose  on  a  point  of  law,  iti 
which  the  latter  having  shewn  himself  superior  in 
argument,  so  provoked  Mr.  Lockart,  who  was  a  kind 
of  dictator  among  his  brother  lawyers,  that  he  de^ 
clared  he  never  would  plead  in  the  same  cause  with 
him.  This  declaration,  as  its  author  was  retained  on 
every  important  question,  amounted  to  a  professional 
proscriptiqp.    Finding,  therefore,  that  Scotland  was 
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not  the  scene  on  wRich  he  could  succeed,  he  has^ 
tened  to  a  field  fitter  for  eno ploying  extraordinary  ta- 
lents.    On  his  arrival  in  London,  he   studied  the 
English  law  and  the  Engli^  language*     Debating 
focieties  were  then  very  much  frequented  by  men  of 
talents  and  literature :  ef  thcs^  the  Robinhood  Club 
was  the  principal,  and  there  Mr.  Wedderburne  often 
attended ;  and  having  to  contend  with  Mr.  Thurlow, 
and  even  with  Mr.  Burke,  he  greatly  improved  him- 
self in  knowledge  and  in  habits  of  reasoning.  Having 
acquired  a  very  considerable  share  of  erudition  as  well 
a&of  legai  and  political  knowledge,  he  became  inti- 
mately connected  with  many  of  the  niost   eminent 
literary  men  of  the  time,  and,  as  a  scholar,  was  esteem- 
ed superior  to  any  lawyer  who  had  appeared  from  the 
time  of  Lord  Sommers.  As  a  lawyer  he  soon  acquired 
a  high  reputation,  although  from  a  Scottish  education 
he  was  considered  as  having  too  grept  a  predilection 
for  the  principles  and  modes   of  the  civil  laWj  ancj 
allowing  gi?eater  latitude  than  was  warranted  by  the 
precision  of  the  English  law.     This,  however,  was  a 
charge  alledged  against  the  greater  number  of  Scotch- 
men at  the  English  bar,  and  imputed  to  Lord  Mans* 
field  in  many  instances  without  reason.    The  abilities 
irf*  Mr.  Wedderburne  soon  procured  him  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  and  he  became  an  accession  to  the  Gren- 
ville  party,  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Burke  joined 
that  of  the  Marquis  of  Ropkingham.     He  greatly 
distingui^ed  himself  in  Parliament  on  various  ques- 
tions resulting  from  the  Middlesex  election  ;  and  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  chief  Qrators  who  opposed  the 
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Grafton  administration.   His  eloquence  partook  more 
of  that  of  Cicero  than  of  any  other  ancient  orator. 
In  clearness  of  narrative,  fulness  of  explication,  acute- 
ness  of  reasoning,  and  elegance  of  diction,  he  greatly 
resembled  the  Ronian.    In  pathetic,  though  from  the 
different  natures  of  British  institutions  and  manners^ 
he  was  more  spacing  than  Tully,  he  was  by  no  means 
wanting.     On  the  death  of  Mr.  Grenville  he  still 
continued  to  oppose  ministry  for  several  years.   'But 
in  1773  he  accepted  the  office  of  Solicitor  General, 
^nd  became  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  Lord 
North.     About  this  time  he  appeared  to  great  ad- 
vantage as  a  legislator.     Young  men  of  great  fortune 
(while  minors)  were  very  frequently  a  prey  to  usurers^ 
to  whom,  in  the  inexperience  of  early  youth,  they 
granted  annuities  on  the  most  extravagant  terms,  and 
to  their  eventual  ruin.     Mr.  Wedderburne,  to  re- 
medy this  evil,  proposed  a  bill,  by  which  no  annuity 
should  be  valid  from  a  grantor  under  the  age   of 
twenty-one.     The  bill  was  passed,  and  has  been  ex- 
tremely  beneficial  in  its   consequences,  by  saving 
niany  young  men  from  perdition.    Mr.  Wedderburne 
was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  system  of  coercion 
adopted  by  administration  respecting  America.  Here 
it  must  be  admitted,  that,  in  common  with  other  very 
able  men,  he  shewed  himself  deficient  in  political 
foresight.     The  information  on  which  he  proceeded 
proved  entirely  erroneous,  and  the  conclusions  which 
he  drew  altogether  unfounded.     In  1775  the  Mini- 
sters proposed  a  bill  to  prohibit  all  trade  and  com* 
merce  with  the  United  Colonics,  with  severe  penalties 
against  those  who  should  transgress  the  law;  and 
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CommTSStoners  to  enforce  its  observance.    One  of  the 
ablest  supporters  of  the  proposition  was  Mr.  Wed- 
dcrburne,  who  reasoned  with  an  ingenuity  which  few 
eonid  equal ;  and  he  was,  indeed,  considered  as  the 
framer  of  the  bill.     As  this  schenoe  was  alledged  to 
he  contrived  to  starve  America,  and  imputed  to  a 
Scotchman,  it  gave  rise  to  many  jokes.     Wilkes^ 
speaking  of  this  case,  and  perhaps  ^Iso  alluding  to 
the  slendcrness  of  the  solicitor's  person,  called  him 
Starvation  fVedderhurne.     The  Solicitor  General,  in 
the  American  discussion,  was  one  of  the  chief  sup* 
jjortcrs  of  a  doctrine  which  tended  for  a  long  time  to 
render  the  country  gentlemen  favourable  to  the  coer^ 
cive  plans  of  administration.     This  was,  that  they 
were  contesting  for  the  attainment  of  a  revenue  from 
America^  which  would  lessen  the  taxes  in  England. 
How  little  foundation  there  was  for  such  an  opinion 
fatal  experience  soon  evinced ;  but  the  error  of  this 
very  able  man  proved  no  more  than  that  men  of  great 
talents  are  not  infallible.     In   1778,  when  new  regi- 
ments were  raised  by  voluntary  efforts,  Opposition 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  contributions  were 
illegal.      Mr.  Weddcrburne   contended,   that   both 
the  levies  and  pecuniary  contributions  were  legal : 
the  substance  of  his  speech  on  this  important  sub- 
ject  was,  the  King,  by  his   prerogative,   was  em- 
powered to  levy  men,  and  to  raise  an  army.     When 
men  were  raised,  the  new  levies  were  reported  to 
Parliament ;  whose  duty  it  then  was,  if  they  judged 
the  measure  necessary,  to  provide  for  their  subsist- 
ence ;  or  otherwise,  if  they  disapproved  of  the  mea- 
sure, to  press  their  censure  on  it,  by  giving  a  nega- 
tive 
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live  tcr  the  supply,  which  was  in  effect  a  rcsolatio^  • 
for  disbanding  the  troops.  Wit^i  regard  to  the  money 
raised,  it  was  not  raised  by  government,  bnt  oi&red 
by  individuals  and  bodies.  .  There  was  no  law  agaif^st 
either  individuals  or  bodies  making  a  present  of  theiiT 
own  money  to  the  King,  or  to  whom  they  pleased- 
Voluntary  contributions  of  either  men  or  money,  or 
both,  had  been  frequently  offered  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergency,  and  highly  approved  of  by  mea 
most  distinguished  for  attachment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  rebellion  of  forty-five,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  last  war.  In  the  former  of  these  cases  several 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  raised  regiments  at  their 
own  expence ;  and  subscriptions  were  not  only  open- 
ed and  received,  but  persons  went  about  from  house 
to  house  to  collect  money  for  the  common  defence. 

In  1778,  Mr.  Thurlow  having  been  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Wedderburne  succeeded  him 
as  Attorney  General.  This  year,  in  recommending 
unanimity  in  the  American  war,  he  introduced  the 
story  of  the  famous  Admiral  Blake,  who,  though  be 
disliked  the  measures  of  the  Usurper,  yet  being  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  called  his  crew  together  before 
he  began  the  engagement,  and  told  them,  that  how- 
ever they  might  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  just  causes 
of  the  war  which  they  were  engaged  in,  it  was  their 
dutyto  lay  aside  their  opinions,  andHinanimousI)^  to 
fight  the  enemy.  Upon  tBis  principle  he  thought 
the  House  ought  to  act.  On  the  acquittal  of  Admi- 
ral Keppel  the  populace  having  been  very  riotous, 
the  Attorney  General  ,had  prosecuted  some  of  the 
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ringleaders.     Mr.  Fox  asserted  in  the  House,  thrt 
the  official  procedure  was  by  the  direction  of  Mi- 
nistry.   This  assertion   he  denied,  and  delivered  a 
Wry  able  speech  on  riots,  their  principles  and  conse- 
quences.    In  the  year  1 780  he  was  raised  to  be  the 
chief  Justice  of  the  Common    Pleas,  and  created  a 
Peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Loughborough.     The  first 
important  business  which  came  before  him  in  his  new 
office,  was  the  trial  of  the  rioters.     His  Lordship  was 
appointed  by  a  special  commission  to  try  delinquents 
in  the  Borough ;  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a 
very  masterly  charge,  exhibiting  a  concise  but  com- 
plete sketch  both  of  the  offences  and  of  the  law 
which  was  applied  to  them.     The  charge  undei-went 
considerable  discussion  with  regard  to  its  legal  pro- 
priety, but  it  was  universally  admired  as  a  specimen 
of  oratory.     The  learned  reader  must  know  that  a 
very  considerable  difference  has   obtained  between 
the  law  as  expressed  by  the  statute  of  Edward  the 
Third,  and  as  interpreted  by  lawyers.     Of  this  dif- 
ference, necessary  to  be  remarked  in  illustrating  his 
Lordship's  doctrines,  we  cannot  give  »a  better  account 
than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hume,  extracted  from  his 
account  of  the  trial  of  Lord  Kussel.     The  English 
laws  of  treason,  both  in  the  manner  of  defining  that 
crime,  and  in  the  proof  required,  are  the  mildest  and 
most  indulgent,  and  consequently  the  most  equitable 
that  are  any  where  to  -be  found.     The  two  chief 
flpecics  of  treason,  contained  in  the  statute  of  Edward 
the  Third,  are  the  compassing  and  intending  of  the 
King's  death,  and  the  actually  levying  of  war  against 
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Vm ;  and  By  fbe  Ift^^  ^df  Mary,  the  crime  mb$t'be 
proved  by  the  cdncumng  testimony  of  two  wttnessec, 
to  some  overt  'ad:  ten^ng  to  those  purpoBea;  ^t 
the  Ia\*yers,  partly  desirous  df  paying  court  to  the 
SoverefgH,  partly  convihcefd  of  ill  consequences  whicb 
attehd  feuch  narrow  imitations,  had  introdaccd  a 
greater  fetitirde,  both  in  th6  proof  and  in  the  defini- 
tion of  the  crime.  It  was  not  required  that  the. two 
witnelsses  shoaW  testify  the  ^rtie  precise  overt  act; 
It  was  st>ffici6nt  that  they  both  testified  soriie  overt 
act  of  the  same  treason,  and  though  this  evhsion  may 
seem  a  subtiky>  it  had  long  prevaiJed  in  the  Ciourte 
of  ju^risprudence,  and  hiid  at  fest  bden^sokmnly  fixed 
by  Parii^ment  at  the  trirfl  df  Lord  Stafford.  The 
lawyers  had  used  the  ^mfe  ft^edom  with  the  law  of 
Edward  the  Third.  Thfey  bad  observed  that,  by  tbiit 
'dtatot?e,  if  a  mfen  «hoilId  etrter  into  conspiracy  for  a 
rebellion,  should  evert  fix  a  correspondence  with  fa* 
reign  powers  for  that  purpose,  should  provide  arms 
and  money;  yet,  if  he  was  detected,  and  no  rebel- 
lion ensued,  he  could  not  be  tried  for  treason.  To 
preverlt  this  inconvenience,  which  it  had  been  better 
to  remedy  by  a  tiew  law,  they  had  commonly  laid 
their  indictment' for  intending  the  death  gf  the  King^ 
and  had  produced  the  intention  of  rebellion  as  a  proof 
<rf"  that  other  intention.  Lord  Loughborough,  in  his 
chai^  proceeding  according  to  the  practioe  of  law- 
yers tind  opinions  of  Judges,  insteail  of  the  dcfiinitioa 
of  the  legislators,  did,  by  a  constructive  interpret*-: 
tion,  what  Mr.  Hume  calls  confounding  the  two  spicm 
xvhichthe  statute  had  acmrately  distinguish^*    There 
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are^  be  said,  two  species  of  treason  applicable ;  to 
imagine  or  compass  the  death  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King  is  high  tre^on ;  to  levy  war,  against  the 
Xing  within  the  realm  is  also  high  treason.  The 
firsty  that  of  com  passing  the  death  of  the  King,  must 
be  demonstrated  by  some  overt  act,  as  the  means  of 
effecting  the  purpose  of  the  heart,  the  fad  of  levying 
war  is  an  overt  act  of  the  species  of  treason^  but  it  is 
also  a  distinct  species  of  treason.  On  authority  be 
supported  this  constructive  doctrine :  every  insur- 
rection, lawyers  alledged,  which  in  judgment  of  law 
is  intended  against  the  person  of  the  King,  be  it  to 
dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  alter 
his  measures  of  government,  or  to  remove  evil  coun- 
sellors from  about  him,  these  risings  all  amount  to 
levying  war  within  the  statute^  whether  attended  with 
the  circumstances  of  open  war  or  not.  Aod  every 
conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  these  purposes,  though  not 
treason  within  the  clause  of  levying  war,  is  yet  an 
overt  act  within  the  other  clause  of  compassing  the 
Kings  death. 

It  was  by  some  lawyers  objected,  that  it  was  not 
consistent  with  legal  propriety  to  rest  opinions  on  the 
authority  of  Judges ^  where  they  contravened  an  exprtss 
statute^  that  the  substitution  of  a  Judge*s  opinion  for 
the  enactment  of  a  legislative  assembly  was  changing 
Judges  into  lawgivers.  Whether  it  be  constitution- 
ally right  that  treason  is  to  be  ascertained  by  judicial 
interpretation,  it  is  certainly  historically  true,  that 
such  has  been  the  mode  generally  adopted  on  crimi- 
nal trials }  Lord  Loughborough  merely  followed  the 
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eaUUnple  of  his  predecessors^  as  the  insurrection  had 
been  very  atrocious.  Severe  punishment  was  neces- 
sary; and  the  numbers  executed  were  no  more  than 
a  necessary  sacrifice  to  order  and  tranquillity.  His 
Lordship,  however,  humanely  recommended  to  the 
royal  mercy  such  as,  though  guilty,  had  extenuating 
circumstances  in  their  conduct. 

Occupied  now  so  much  by  judicial  business.  Lord 
Loughborough  did  not  engage  so  actively  in  political 
affairs  as  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  American  war. 
J-Ie  continued,  however,  to  vote  .with  Ministry,  and 
when  he  did  speak,  was  a  very  able  apologist  for 
conduct  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  required  a 
very  able  advocate.  During  the  Rockingham  admi- 
nistration, there  being  little  or  no  opposition,  Lord 
Loughborough,  without  entering  into  any  political 
contest,  remained  connected  with  Lord  North ;  on 
the  discussion  of  the  peace  he  joined  with  that  states- 
inan  in  forming,  with  Mr.  Fox's  party,  the  famoui^ 
poalitiop.  Much  as  the  coalition  has  been  blamed, 
yet  by  many  it  has  been  censured  on  wrong  ground^. 
To  arraign  a  union  of  men  once  opposite,  or  even 
inimical  tp  each  other,  without  considering  the  object 
pf  their  cpmbination^p  or  the  conduct  of  the  members 
\n  their  associated  capacity,  would  he  the  result  of 
prejudice  not  of  judgment.  A  change  of  circum- 
.  stances  often  renders  it  just  to  deviate  from  that 
plan  pf  political  conduct  which  it  was  once  right  tQ 
pursiie,  and  to  act  >¥ith  tho^e  men  whom  it  was  once 
ifjght  to  oppose.  Thp  abuse  thrown, pot  agaipst  iW^r. 
Fpjt,  and  the  othejr  members  of  t-be  coalition,  merejy 
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because  they  coalesced  after  much  mutual  obloquy, 
was  the  abuse  of  ignorant  declaimers,  not  of  impartial, 
informed,  and  able  reasoners.  It  may  be  here  ob- 
served, that,  whatever  blame  might  attach  to  Mr. 
Fox,  for  coalescing  with  Lord  North,  after  venting  so 
many  bitter  invectives  against  his  conduct,  it  does 
not  extend  to  Lord  Loughborough.  He  never  de- 
clared any  opinion  inimical  to  the  talents  and  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  P'ox ;  and  therefore,  if  the  object  was 
laudable,  there  was  no  inconsistency  on  his  part. 
After  Mr.  Pox's  famous  East-India- bill  had  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Loughborough  sup- 
ported it  very  ably  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
subject,  however,  having  been  previously  considered 
in  every  possible  light  by  Messrs.  Burke  and  Fox,  the 
ingenuity  of  Lord  Loughborough  himself  could  have 
little  novelty.  His  Lordship  was  at  this  time  one  of 
the  Commissioners  in  whom  the  great  seal  was  vested, 
but  on  the  dismissal  of  the  coalition  ministry,  the 
conftmisfiion  expired,  and  the  seals  were  again  bestow- 
ed on  Lord  Thurlow.  From  the  commencement  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  Lord  Loughborough  was 
one  of  the  powerful  band  which  then  constituted  the 
opposition,  Though  he  frequently  distinguished 
himself  on  various  subjects  of  debate,  yet  the  roost 
|-emarkable  occasion  on  which  he  displayed  bis  talents 
^vas  the  regency.  The  plan  adopted  by  opposition, 
and  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  universally  ascribed  to 
Lord  Loughborough,  and  founded  on  the  fdlowi^g 
'principles:  No- case  had,  in  the  history  of  England, 
•occurred  which  po^ld  be  flrged  as  a  precedent  appH- 
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caple  to  this  specific  source  of  incapacity  that  mi^ht 
occur,  apd  proceeding  on  principles  whi(?h  might  ex- 
tenc|  to  all  cases,  that  as  the  incapacity  was-^ertain- 
ed,  the  principles  of  hereditary  succession  pointed  out 
the  remedy.     The  proposition  was  deduciblefrom, 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  the  analogy,  of 
the  law  of  hereditary  succession^  that  whenever  the 
Sovereign  was  incapable  of  exercising  the  functions 
of  his  hjgh' office,  the  Heir  Apparent,  if  of  full  age 
and  capacity,  ha4  as  indisputable  a  claim  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  executive  authority,  in  the  name  and  opt 
behalf  of  the  Sovereign,  during  his  incapacity,,  as  in 
the  case  of  his  natural  demisp.  .  In  answer  to  th^s 
doctrine  it  was  alledged,  that  in  such  a  case  it  rested 
^ith  Parliament  to  su[^y  the  .deficiency,  as  in  other 
circumstances  not  before  provided  for  by  the  existing 
laws.     Where  the  regular  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
government  was  from  any  cause  suspended,  to  whom 
could  the  right  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  exist- 
ing defect  devolve  but  to  the  people,  frqm  whom  all 
the  powers  of  government  originated  ?     To  assert  an 
inherent,  right  in  the  Prince  of  Wale^  to  assume  the 
government,  was  virtually  to  revive^those  exploded 
ideas  of  the  divine   and   indefeasible  authority  of 
princes,  which  had  so  justly  sujak  into  contempt,  and 
almost  into  oblivjour    K^ings  and  Princes  derive  their 
power  from  the  people;  and  to  the  people  alonq,  . 
through  the  organ  of  their  representatives,  did  it  apr 
pertain  to  dfscide  in  cases  for  which  the  constitutioa 
bad  made  no  specific  or  positive  provision, 

Jiespeetittg  incapacity  of  any  species  in  the  holder 
U2  of 
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of  the  Crown  for  the  time  being,  this  plan  is  fcunded 
in  a  general  principle,  that,  in  tiew  cases,  tbose  who 
arc  entrused  with  the  legislature  should  apt  and  pro-» 
vide  ^ccondiwg  to  the  emergency.  Parliament  couM 
h^ve*fia  possible  interest  in  acting  any  other  Way  than 
^s  duty  prompted,  and  wisdom  directed ;  and  as  it 
^as  JJgreeable  to  history,  reason,  and  expediency,  thdt 
the  legislator  should  provide  for  aspccific-  object,  it 
became  them,  in  itiaking  the  provision, •  to  ^st tend  or 
contract  the  trust  delegated  acM^ording  as  they 
'thought  either  nedessary  for  its  execution.  The  plan 
of  opposition  shewed  a  latitude  of  construction  in 
explaining  constitutional  principles,  which  had  fre* 
quently  bceft  deemed  a  prominent  feature  in  t&e 
legal  and  political  character  Of  Lord  Loughborough, 
and  was,  perhaps,  ■  on  that  accouht  dscnbjpd '  to  his 
suggestion. 

**  A  great  event  took  place  soon  after  the  proposed 
*Rcgfency,  which  appeared  not  likely  to  .^flfedJt  th^ 
interest  and  constitution  of  one  kihgdort>  only,  but 
to  give  a'  new  turn  to  htitnan  affairs.  His'Lordsmp, 
thodgh  in  opposition  to  Goverriment,-yet  friendly  to 
the  eitisting  orders,  did  not  regard  the  Freilch  fcvo* 
Itition  with  that  enthusiastic  admiration  which  Mr, 
To%:  entertarridd  for  it ;  be  eboHy-waited^iifitil  \is  na- 
ture khould  be  unfolded,  bfeforfe  'hi  ddivdred  aity 
public  Opinion  "on  its  tetidency  ar>d  merits;  Ja^fl 
when  it  not  only  abolished  the  hierarchy  and  aristo^ 
cfacy,  knd  oppressed  monarchy,  but  was  to  be  held  up 
as  ii  model  for  this  country,  he  thbiight  it  wasf  tirti^ 

for  patriotic  and  loyal  BHtons  to  be  on  theii*  giiBrd. 

.  In 
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In  1791*  and  in  the  coramencement  of  179^  wh^ 
the  extravagant  principles  and  pernicious  i^culca^ 
tions  of  speculative  innovators,  and  seditious  dema** 
gogues,  becianie  so  pTeyalenty  hi^  I^prdsbip  sacrificed 
party  differences  to  wlpflt  he  considered  as  the  gcjiera,^ 
safety  of  the  country,  jaadj^ned  those  who  resoIve4 
to  rally  round  the  throne  apd,  constitutipn.  Liberal 
aod  enlightened  in  his  views,  hp  was  far  from  regard* 
ing  every  man  who  thought  differently  from  himself 
on  abstract  principles  of  government,  blamable:  hp 
often  imputed  visionary  theories  to  misapprehensioi^ 
of  the  subject ;  but  he  saw  that  well-meaning  votaries 
of  erroneous  doctrines  might  be  the  instruments  of 
very  great  mischief.  He  therefore  was  one  of  those 
who  strenuously  advised  the  proclamation  for  diSr 
couraging  seditious  publications  :  he  was  convinced 
that  some  were  ingenipus?,  aud  that  a^\\  were  not  de- 
signed for  evil  which  .had  an  evil  tendency ;  ihplf 
tendency,  however,  was  a  subject  for  exercising  the 
vigilance  of  counsellors.  Being  now  appointed  Chan^ 
cellor,  and  having  a  principal  share  in  the  council? 
of  his  Majesty,  he  was  very  active  in  encouraging 
constitutional  principliesand  associations,  tiis  Lprdr 
ship  was  one  of  those  who,  vfl^tn  the  country  was  ia 
so  alarming  a  state,  towards  the  close  of  1792,  coun- 
selled those  vigorous  and  decisive  measures  which 
saved  it  from  destruction. 

When  the  French,  by  invading  our  allies,  by  try-r 
ing  to  overturn  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  to  foment 
rebellion  in  this  country,  rendered  war  unavoidable, 
Xoy^l  .J^oug  hbo  o  ugh  recommended  hostilities.     Th^ 
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project  of  attacking  Dunkirk  has  been  frequently  at- 
tributed to  him,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  justify 
the  assertion. 

The  progress  of  democratic  opinions  now  produced 
a  project  of  holding  a  convention  of  individuals^  not 
tecognised  by  the  law  of  the  land,  as  invested  with 
legislative  power ;  which  band  avowed  their  inten- 
tions of  overawing  the  constituted  authorities,  of 
producing  such  a  change  as  would  amount  to  a  sub- 
version of  our  laws,  liberties,  and  constitution.  The 
discovery  of  these  designs  increased  the  unanimity  of 
the  nation  at  large.  The  Whig  connection  had  now 
joined  the  Government,  and  were  equally  anxious 
with  the  old  adherents  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  sedition  and 
conspimcy  should  be  vigorously  opposed  and  punish- 
ed. On  the  legal  criminality  of  the  persons  accused, 
the  opinions  of  Lords  Loughborough  and  Thurlow 
were  different. 

The  Chancellor,  agreeable  to  that  latitude  of  con- 
struction  which  was  always  deemed  part  of  his  judicial 
character,  conceived  that  the  design  of  holding  a 
convention  for  changing  the  Government  wonU 
eventually  lead,  if  successful,  to  the  King's  death,  and 
therefore  amounted  to  the  species  of  treason  which 
consisted  in  compassing  the  King's  death.  Lord 
Thurlow,  more  in  conformity  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
English  law,  and  of, that  particular  statute  of  Edward 
the  Third,  which  not  only  exactly  defines  treason, 
but  expressly  prohibits  any  interpretation  of  judges  or 
lawyers  from  interfering  with  the  plain  sense  of  the 
definition,  denied  the  criminality  to  amount  toirea- 

son. 
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ton.     The  moral  depravity  or  intellectual  folly  of  the 
J)ersops  arraigned, , many,  with  Lord  Loughborough, 
admitted,  who,,  with  Lord  Thurlow,  denied,  the  legal 
Criminality,     'f  he  opinion   which  the  writer  of  this 
article  heard  advanced  by  friends  of  the  existing 
Gt^vernment  was,  that  however  morally  guilty  the 
intentions  of  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Thelwall,  or  how- 
ever politically  tnischievous  their  conduct  might  be, 
the  ^only^^question  which  a  juryman  ought  to  ask 
himself,  when  any  fact  was  proved^  was.  Is  or  is  not 
this  the  act  of  a  man  plotting  the  Kixgs  death  ?     The 
acquittal  of  the  persons  accused  is  certainly  no  im- 
putation of  the  political  wisdom  of  Lord  Loughbo- 
rough, or  any  other  statesman  who  attempted  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  such  a  project.     It  merely 
proved  that  the  jury  did  not  receive  the  legal  defini- 
tion of  treason  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  used  it  as  the  ground  of  the  indictment, 
or  the  grand  jury  as  the  ground  for  finding  a  bill, 
*rhere  might  be  devised^  .by  the  fertile  invention  of 
wickedness,  irtapy  niode^  of  conduct  qf  equal  moral 
culpability  and  politiCdi  hurt  with  those  that  were 
punishable  capitally*  ^  Every  impartial  mad  will  see 
ground  by  inference,  in  cases  where  there  are  not 
grounds  for  verdicts.     Mis  Lordship  warmly  arid  ably 
promoted  the  bills  for  aiftonding  the  treason  laws, 
and  for  preventing  seditious  meetings.     These  as- 
semblies, h^  was  tong  a  Ware,  ha<ibecdrte  very  pre- 
valent, especially^  thpse  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
demagogues.  ab\ise.t.ha  constitution  .in  what  they  call- 
ed lectures.  _  Treason^  it  had -been  lately  seen,   had 
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not  extended  to  every  act  of  the  highest  culpability 
against  the  state.  His  Lordship  therefore  vigor- 
6usly  supported  both  the  laws  for  prevention  and 
punishment. 

Owing  to  a  declining  state  of  heakh  his  Lordship 
resigned  the  seals  to  Lord  Eldon^  and  at  the  same 
time  was  created  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  His  Lordship  id 
esteemed  to  be  a  most  agreeable  companion,  and  adds 
facetioosness  and  pleasantry  to  the  brilliancy,  acute- 
ness,  and  strength  of  his  genius.  He  is  remarkably 
warm  in  his  attachments.  One  of  his  principal  fa- 
vourites is  Sir  John  Anstruther,  who  now  cxercrses 
the  office  of  Supreme  Judge  in  Bengal,  with  great . 
leputation.  His  Lordship  early  discerned  the  merit 
of  this  gentleman,  and  was  pirticolarly  instrumental 
in  his  advancement. 

He  has  been  twice  married.  First  to  Miss  Dawson^ 
of  Yorkshire,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  Secondly, 
to  MisB  Courtnay,  sister  to  Viscount  Courtnay  ;  and' 
by  this  marriage  he  has  a  son^bout  seven  years  of  age. 

His  Lordship  is  slender  in  person^  ivith  s  very  quiet 
penetrating  eye  and  countenance.  Hts  constitution, 
never  strong,  has  been  much  impaired  by  his  inde« 
fatigable  application  to  business  during  the  whole  of 
his  life. 

Un.  DUGALD  STEWART. 

DUGALD  STEWART,  the  fion  of  Matthew 
Stewart,  professor  of  mathemattc^  jn  the  Universjty 
of  Edinburgh,  was  bora  in  17SS.    His  father,  es-» 

*  ^  teemed 


teeiiied  one  of  the  best  mathematicians  of  an  age^ 
the  early  part  of  which  was  adorned  by  Simpson  and 
Maclaurinj  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  pi'ofessional 
studies  as  to  leave  him  little  time  for  personally  di- 
recting the  tuition  of  his  son.     Dugald  was  there- 
fore sent  to  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh;  a  semi* 
nary  of  which  the  plan  and  itistittitionfi  rendered 
proficiency  probable,  but  whose  excellence  has  long 
been  experimentally  ascertained  by  thescholars  whom 
it  ha^  formed.  Thither,  after  the  autumnal  boltdayt 
6fl7§0,  young  Dugald,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
age,  was  sent  to  begin  the  rudiments  of  the  Latia 
tongue.     At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  stage 
of  literary  advancement,   was  sent  thither  Rotert 
Tbbmson,  who  has  since  promoted  classical  erudittoti 
in  his  academy  £it  Kensington,  no  less  successfully 
than  his  sefaool-fellow  has  advanced  metaphysical^ 
moral,  and  political  philosophy  in  the  University  o£ 
Edinburgh.    Between  these  two  an  ,intimacy  them 
commenced,  which,  encfelasing  with  their  years  and 
reciprocal  festeertt,  ripened  into  the  strictest  friend- 
ship.    In  ttieir  puerile  exercises,  being  nearly  equal^ 
and  bring  both  among  the  foremost  of  a  class  coa* 
sisting  of  a  hundred,  their  particular  rivalry  added  to 
the  effects  of  general  emulation,  and  going  through 
their  course  of  six  years  with  distinguished  honour, 
they  at  their  last  examination  were  at  the  bead  of 
ithe  school. 

'  In  October  1766,  Mr.  Stewart  was  entered  at  the 
university;  Edinburgh  College  was  tiien  in  very 
great  repute  for  lif^raturfe  and  science.    The  profcs* 
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Sore,  by  whom  the  characters  6f  the  students  Vftfe 
chiefly  formed^  during  the  philosophy  course^  and 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  studies,  specially 
preparatory  to  cither  of  the  three  learned  professions^ 
were  Doctors  Blair  and  Fergusson,     The  first  of 
these  gentlemen,  as  teacher   of  belles  JettreSy   exhi«» 
bited  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  criticism ;  the  second^ 
as  instructor  in  moral  philosophy^  unfolded  cognitive 
and  active  man,  traced  him  through  social,  civil,  and 
political  relations,  and  combining  his  powers  and 
afFections  with  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  deduced  his  duties,  and  shewed  that  their 
habitual  performance  led  to  individual  and  general 
happiness*    There  is  no  inseparable  connection  be« 
tween  a  taste  feelmgly  alhe  to  each  fine  impulse  and 
^  an  understanding  that  can  readily  discover  abstruse* 
comprehend  manifold,  and   develope    complicated 
truths.     Excellent  and  practicable  as  Dr.  Blair*s  ptt^ 
cepts  are,  if  received  merely  as  he  delivered  tbem« 
and  followed  according  to  his  inculcations,  yet,  by 
being  imperfectly  understood,  th^y  have  very  fre- 
quently produced  superabundant  attention  to  lan- 
guage and  composition,  with  inadequate  conside- 
ration of  materials.     Hence  superficial  elegance  dis- 
tinguished many  of  their  productions  instead  of  solid 
argument,  important  knowledge,  and  profound  wis- 
dom.   To  balance  clauses  and  to  round  periods  re- 
quiring much  less  intellectual  ability  than  to  think 
deeply  and  reason  forcibly,  young  men,  who  aspired 
at  distinction  without  being  able  to  retain  it  by  learn- 
ing or^gepius,  sought  it  by  a  polished  style  j  ob^ 

serving: 
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setVftg  the  letter  of  Dr.  Blair's  Lectures  instead  of 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  his  instructions^  they  ad- 
dicted themselves  almost  exclusively  to  mere  com- 
position* 

Another  set,  endeavouring  to  make  Fergtisson 
their  hiodel,  devoted  themselves  to  philosophical  en** 
quiry.  Of  these,,  some  whose  understandings  were 
too  shallow  for  investigating  and  comprehending 
such  subjects,  either  became  disgusting  pedants, 
parroting  what  they  did  not  understand,  or  visiona- 
ries and  dupes  to  every  new  hypothesis  which  to 
their  lindiscerning  minds  bore  the  appearance  of 
ingenuity  and  depth.  But  those  who  possessed  in- 
tellectual powers  sufficient  for  fully  comprehending 
the  doctrines,  precepts  and  example  set  before  them, 
for  profiting  from  the  lessons  delivered,  became 
thinkers  at  once  deep  and  clear,  reasoners  acute  and 
comprehensive,  ready  discoverers  of  truth,  and  suc- 
cessful appliers  of  their  discoveries  to  the  purposes 
of  science,  of  art,  and  of  conduct.  But  if  this  higher, 
or  what  may  be  called  philosophical  class  of  students^ 
pursued  their  objects  too  exclusively,  without  adding 
some  of  the  graces  of  rhetoric;  instructive  and  mo- 
mentous as  the  truths  might  be  which  they  promul- 
gated, they,  with  many,  would  lose  great  part  of  their 
effect  by  dry  and  uninteresting  modes  of  communi- 
cation. Young  Stewart  very  happily  joined  un- 
common depth  of  understanding  with  refined  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  and  with  exquisite  sensibility  of  af- 
fection. .  In  his  literary  pfforts  we  are  to  expect  not 
only  the  man  of  intellect  and  of  learning,  but  of  tast« 
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and  feeling.  This  was  the  composite  cbaractef 
which  marked  our  juvenile  pupil  of  Blair  and  Fer*- 
gusson,  in  the  academical  exercises  by  whicb  he  in- 
formed, instructed  and  delighted  contemporarj 
youth  ;  this  is  the  composite  character  which  stamps 
the  investigator  and  unfolder  of  the  human  mind, 
and  distinguishes  him  from  other  profound  meta- 
phjTsicians  of  the  age.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  beautiful,  sublime,  and  plathetic  poetry,  in 
ancient  and  modern  languages.  Besides  bis  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  thoughts  and  conception  of 
the  feelings  represented  from  a  nice  ear  and  a  flexible 
voice,  he  made  great  progress  in  the  light  but  agree-? 
able  and  useful  attainments  of  elocution.  His  princi- 
pal intellectual  pursuits  were  history,  logic,  metaphy- 
sics, and  moral  philosophy.  To  his  father's  study  of 
mathematics  he  paid  no  more  attention  than  was  ne^ 
cessary  to  avoid  the  censure  of  negligence;  he  merely 
learned  the  elementary  branches  taught  in  the  classj 
and  nothing  more,* 

♦  The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  indebted  to  a  friend  for 
the  following  observations  on  Mr.  Stewart*s  Theory  of  Imaginationi 

Hobbes  was  the  first  writer  who  analysed  the  faculty  of  imagi- 
nation. The  track  which  he  marked  out  has  been  occasionally  fol- 
lowed by  several  others :  but  amongst  those  who  have  treated  this 
subject,  Mr.  Stewart  stands  unrivalled  in  point  of  copiousness 
and  elegance.  It  nevertheless  appears  to  me,  that  some  of  the 
principles  which  he  lays  down  are  fuodan;Lentally  erroneous. 

**  The  variety,'*  says  he,  **  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
Combinations  of  the  poet  pr  the  psunter  are  found,  will  depend 
imuch  on 'the  tendency  of  external  situation  to  store  tlie  mind 
with  a  multiplicity  of  conceptions;  and  the  beauty  of  these  com* 
lunations  will  depend  entirely  on  the  success  witfar  which  tha 

power 
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'^ben  he  wa)9  arrived  at  the  age  of  ^hbf^fny^u 
event  happened  which  rendered  :a  much  ideepipr 
kflowledge  of  mathematics  not  only  expe4ient^  but 

*'"■"'*■  '         '  I'  '■  '■■■"■  ^^      ■■  t 

powQr  of  taste  has  beea, Cultivated.  What  we  call,  IJ^eitforey  thi 
power  of  imagination  is  not  the  gift  of  natyirei  but  the,  result  of 
Acquired  habits,  aided  by  favourable  circumstances.  It  i^  not  ori-- 
gtiKLl -endowment  of  the  'mind,  but  an  actompHshment  formed  by 
t^ftfi^ct  and  siriiatioi^y  and  which,  in  its  tiiffierent.gr^d^ons', 
•iSHjr  up  ail  th^  intervals  betwixt  the  first  efforts  of  untutored^eniur 
.  atfd  the  sublimd  creations  of  Raphael  or  of  Milton.  ^<  An  uncopi^ 
lAHfiU  degree  of  imagination  constitutes  poetical  genius."* 

•  ' it 'i^U' readily  be  granted  that  adventitious  circuxnst juices  <;qn* 
d«ce  to  the  improvement  of  this  faculty,  and  that  the  power  of  taste 
<iirects  its  operations : .  but  it  does  uctt  hence  follow  that4hose  w)ib 
itre  placed  ih  unfavourable  situations,  and  |iave  never  cultivate4 

't^eir  taste,  are  totally  devoid  of  im^inat^on*  Y^t  thi^  is  a  con* 
clusidn  logically  deduced  from  Mr.  Stewart's  theory.  NaW|,.uppa 
^^fitral  surv«y  of. mankind)  it  is  ai^ually  found,  that  the,imagi« 
li^ttoii  is  always  most  vigorous  ia  fhose  individuals  whose  taste  hfts 
tepeived  little  or  no  cultivation* '  In  the  rudest  ages,  ^d  among 

•  jthe  most  barbarous  nations  in  the  weirjd,  it.b|a^s  f9i;^b.i;n..all  its 
Huttite  sj^eadt^tti. 

^'  <*  In  cltmes  beyond  the  solar  road. 

Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  rpam^. 
'    *     '  The  Muse  has  broke  th<»/twil^t  g}6Qm» 
T6  cheer  the  shi^'ring  native's  dull  .alywd? ; 

And  oft  beneath  the  odlrous  (h^de 

<  ^  ■  ^ . 

*  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  chap,  viu  * 
sect.  I.  "■    '*    ' '"     '        "  '  ■ 

In  another  of  his  works  he  advances  similar  doctrines:  '*  There 
are  other  more  complicated  powers-  or  capacities  winch  are  gra- 
'  dually  formed  by  particular  liabits  of  study  or  of  business.  Such 
are  the  pbwer  of  taste,  a  genius  for  poetry,  for  painting,  for  music* 
for  mathematics,  with  all  the  various  inteflectual  habits  acquired 
in  the  different  professions  of  life •**'^Sicwaft*s  OutUnes^  of  Moral 
Philosophy^  part  I.* 
'  3  Of 
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necessary.  His  fatbdr  being  seized  with  an  ifadispo* 
«ition  which  incapacitated  him  for  continuing  his 
professional  labours  for  the  benefit  of  the  faniily^  to 

Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid. 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat. 
In  loose  numbers,  wildly  sweet, 
'  Their  feathcr-cinctur'd  chiefs  and  dusky  lores. '  *— Grtff, 
No  maxim  is  more  trite  than  poeta  nascitur^  nmjU*     Th&l:t^ht 
indeed  to  be  received  under  certain  limitations ;  but  it  must  by:  )io 
'   means  be  rejected  upon  the  mere  assertion  of  a  philosopher.  Every 
man  is  by  nature  endowed  with  the  &culty  of  imagination  iq  more 
'*oi'  less  perfection,  and  poets  possess  it  in  a  more  eminent  degree. 
^It  is  the  priheipal  ingredient  that  enters  into  the  cotnposition  of  a 
true  poet.     If  the  circumstances  which  Mr.  Stewart  mentions  are 
*  of  themselves  sufficient  for  enabling  a  man  to  excel  in  poetry, 
whence  does  it  happen  that  so  few  have  ever  distinguished  tiieiu- 
selves  in  that  department  of  litferature  ?   It  certainly  canUQt  be  de- 
nied that  many  have  pretended  to  the  laurel  crown^  and'  had  their 
claims  rejected.     Has  this  always  proceeded  from  their  want  pf 
assiduity  in  the  cultivation  of  their  taste,  and  the  unf^yourahle 
situation  in  vrhtch  they  were  placed  ?  Jt  assuredly  has  not..  In 
these  respects  Homer  most  probably  enjoyed  no.giditer  advantages 
than  Apollonius ;  yet  it  would  be  ridicu}ousio  placfs  them  upon 
an  equal  footing.* 

Imagination  is  undoubtedly  what  no  cultivation  can  bestow. 
The  very  notion  of  oultivation  implies  the  pro-existence  of  an  ori« 
ginal  faculty.  As  every  human  faculty  is  susceptible  of  imp rovc« 
ment,  that  of  imagination  deriyes  important  advantages  from  situa- 
tion and  experience  ;  but  it  seems  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive 
how  these  can  endow  the  mind  with  a  po\yer  of  whose  operations 
we  were  formerly  unconscious.  Our  author  must  either  have 
some  secret  meaning  of  his  own,  or .  advance  doctrines  altogether 
jucomprehensible. 

According  to  his  theory,  those  who  have  pot  enjoyed  certain  ad- 
vantages arc  utterly  excluded  from  experiencing  the  pleasures  pf 

♦  Vide  Longin.  de  Syblimitate,  §  33. 
'  .   ^  imagination* 
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prevent  the  expence  of  a  hired  deputy,  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart  was  called  upon  to  occupy  the  professional 
chair  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  While 
deeply  engaged  in  his  private  studies,  and  busily  oc^ 
cupied  with  academical  pursuits,  both  of  precepto- 
rial prescription  and  voluntary  institution,  he  unders- 
tock the  additional  labour  of  preparing  prelections  as 
a  professor.  With  such  industry  and  success  did  he 
apply  himself  to  the  duties  which  filial  piety  dictated, 
that  he  not  only  taught  his  scholars  the  customary 
and  prescribed  lessons  of  mathematics,  but  inspired 
them  with  a  love  for  the  science.  Imbued  with  the 
general  principles  of  philosophy,  and  acquainted  with 
the  most  certain  and  expeditious  roads  to  science,  his 
predisposed  and  prepared  mind,  with  little  difficulty^ 

imagination.    The  unlettered  peasant  cannot  indeed  enjoy  them  in 
the  same  degree  of  refinement  \vith  the  man  of  tade ,  yet  still  he 
is  no  stranger  to  their  influence,     He  does  not  regard  the  suhlimc 
^d  beautiful  objects  of  nature  with  an  eye  of  indifference ;  and 
the  strains  of  the  simple  bard  often  captivate  his  fancy. 
**  Aflc  the  swain 
That  journeys  homeward  from  a  summer  day's 
]Long  Ifibour,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toil 
-^nd  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sun-shine  gleaming,  as  through  amber-clouds. 
O'er  all  the  western  sky?  Full  soon  I  ween 
His  rude  expression  and  untutor*d  airs. 
Beyond  the  power  of  language  will  unfold. 
The  form  of  bejiuty  smiling  at  his  heart." — Menside, 
philosophers  have  told  us  that  in  our  dreams  imagination  is  the 
faculty  \yhich  we  chiefly  exert.     If  this  is  actually  the  cafe,  dream- 
ing naust  likewise  be  the  result  of  acquired  habits,  aided  by  favour- 
^We  circumitanccfi, 

mastered 
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fnastered  every  one  of  its  particular  compartaieota, 
]Happy  in  the  talent  of  coihmunication^  what  be  meant 
to  inypart  he  conyeyed  to  l^i^  bearers  with  ease  and 
effect. 

At  this  tjme  there  subsisted  a  S^ry  close  literary 
io'trmacy  between  Mr.  Stewart  and  three  of  his  cor 
temporaries,  Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  who  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  Mr.  John  Scott,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
3tewart.     The  two  last,  though  by  fqrtqqe  destined 
Jo  the' remote  and  obscure  stations  of  country  clergy- 
men in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Perth  aqd  Fife,  were 
not  unworthy  associates   of  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Stewart.     Scott,  in  brilliancy  of  fancy,  vigour  of  in- 
ventive powers,  forcible  and  impressive  eloquence, 
equal  to  any  man  of  his  age,  yet  too  desultory  for 
connected  investigation,  and  too  indolent  for  multi- 
^rious  detail,  more  rarely  convinced  them  by  bis  ar-^ 
guments  than  transported  them  by  the  brilliancy  and 
•strength  of  his  imagery,  or  astonished  them  by  the 
boldness  of  his  conceptions.     More  correct  in  taste, 
more  accurate  and  extensive  in  erudition,  though  less 
towering  in  genius,  Mr.  Thomas  Stewart  contributed 
a  respectable  share  of  information  and  entertainment 
to  the  juvenije  stock.     T4)is  assortment  of  varied 
ability  stimulated  and  exerted,  the  powers  of  Mr. 
Dugald.     About  this  time  he  beqame  acquainted 
with  another  literary  gentleman,  the  extent  of  whose 
attainments/  and  the  excellence  of  whose  produc- 
tions have  always  entirely  depended  on    his  own 
choice  and  attention.     Through  Mr.  John  Playfair^ 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  and  Mr.  W.  Xbomson  b^^am/s 

know^ 
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known  to  each  other,  and  a  friendJy  intercourse  hai 
subsisted  between  them  ever  since.  Mr.  Stewart  hai 
a  very  high  value  for  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
and  when  he  published  his  principal  work,  sent  an 
interleaved  copy  to  his  old  acquaintance  William,  re- 
questing not  only  a  general  and  philosophical  criti-* 
cism,.  but  minute  and  detailed  annotations  upon  iU 
Dr.  Thomson,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  Mr.  Stewart 
.  as  one  of  the  profoundest  philosophers  of  the  present 
time. 

When  Mr.  Stewart  had  taught  the  mathematical 
class  for  about  seven  years,  he  was  requested  to  un-* 
dertake  a  task  more  congenial  to  his  own  predilec- 
tions, and  more  conformable  to  his  early  and  favourite 
studies.  Dr.  Adam  Fcrgusson  having  been  invited 
to  accompany  the  Commissioners  sent  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Burgoynd  to  treat  with  America,  requested 
Mr.  Stewart  to  teach  his  class  till  his  return.  Mr. 
Stewart  readily  undertook  the  employment,  and  per- 
formed his  engagement  with  an  ability  and  reputation 
worthy  of  the  chair  of  Fergusson.  The  Doctor  hav- 
ing returned  from  America,  resumed  his  instructions^ 
and  continued  them  till  1784,  when  his  age,  and  still 
more  his  health,  induced  him  to  retire.  Mr.  Du- 
gald  Stewart,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  was  now  sole 
professor  of  mathematics.  The  professional  emolu- 
ments at  Edinburgh  arise  from  two  sources — the  sa- 
lary, which  is  fixed,  and  the  scholars,  the  number  of 
whom  depends  chiefly  on  the  character  of  the  pro- 
fessor. ^'In  Scotch  univei-sities  it  is  very  usual  for  el- 
derly incumbents  to  retire  from  businesiS  on  the  ap- 
^isbo^lSCg.  X  pointment 
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pointment  of  a  successor.     On  these  occasions  thc^ 
new  teacher  is  generally  allowed  the  profits  of  the 
class,  while  the  veteran  master  retains  the  salary. 
Mr.  Stewart  was  by  all  allowed  to  be  the  fittest  man 
for  succeeding  Dr«  Fergusson  ;  and  Mr.  Playfair  for 
succeeding  Mr.  Stewart.    Had  Mr.  Stewart,  however^ 
become  deputy  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  .his 
situation  would  have  been  less  lucrative  than  as  sole 
professor  of  mathematics.     It  was  therefore  agreed 
by  the  Town  Council,  patrons  of  the  professorships, 
that  Messrs.  Fergusson  and  Stewart  should  exchange; 
Mr.  Stewart  thus  became  sole  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy ;  Mr.  Fergusson  ^wm/w^professor  of  mathe- 
matics, with  Mr.  Playfair  for  bis  acting  deputy  and 
eventual  successor.     To  Mr.  Playfair,  who  before 
held  a  country  living,  the  appointment  was  advan- 
tageous ;  and  besides,  the  situation  was  much  better 
adapted  for  the  exertion  and  display  of  philosophical 
genius,  than  his  parsonage  in  a  puritanical  district,  far 
from  such  conversation  as  could  attract  a  philosopher. 
In  his  plan  of  mathematical  tuition,  Mr.  Stewart 
shewed  himself  not  merely  a  mathematical  scholar, 
narrowing  his  views  to  the  mere  relations  of  quantity 
and  figure,  but  a  philosopher.     He  considered  his 
•ubject  as  being  itself  a  science ;  connected  with  other 
sciences,  containing  a  certain  class  of  evidence  re* 
quiring  specific  intellectual  exertions  4  and  forming 
particular  intellectual  habits.*     Mr.  Stewart  was  now 

*  Mr.  Stewart  is  far  from  conceiving  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  ge- 
nius is  rc(|ulsitc  for  succeeding  in  mathematics.  He  thinks  that  any 
understanding,  neither  stupid  nor  feeble,  may,  by  close  attention 
Mnd  ju(Ucious  exertion,  become  a  mathematical  scholar. 

•  ,4»  .^    extremely 
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fextremely  intimate  with  the  learned  and  profound 
Dr.  Reid,  whose  talents  and  efforts  have  made  such 
great  additibtis  to  the  knowledge  of  thi^  human  mind. 
With  that  venerable-  sage.  Dr.  James  Gregory  and 
Mr.  Stewart  passed  a  great  portion  of  their  time,  dis- 
cussing those  subjects,  his  treatise  on  which  Dr.  Reid 
afterwards  published  asEssays  on  the  Intellectual  Pozvers 
of  Man.  This  work  its  author  dedicated  to  these  two 
young  friends,  and  acknowledged  that  he  was  much 
indebted  to  their  observations.  "  If/'  says  he,  "these 
*^  Essays  have  any  merit,  you  have  a  considerable 
'^  share  in  it,  having  not  only  encouraged  me  to  hope 
"  that  they  may  be  useful,  but  favoured  me  with 
"  your  observations  on  every  part  of  them,  both  be- 
"  fore  they  were  sent  to  the  press  and  while  they  were 
*'  under  it." 

Dr.  Reid's  object  in  the  work  in  question  is  to  ap- 
ply to  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  expctimept 
and  induction,  which  in  twp  centuries  had  produced 
such  wonderful  accessions  to  physical  knowledge  ;  to 
disregard  hypotheses  and  to  discourage  analogical 
reasoning  as  the  means  of  truth  ;  and  to  confine  the' 
pneumatologist's  studies  to  mental  phenomena^  their 
general  laws  as  deduced  by  observation,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  those  laws.  Much  as  had  before  beeu 
written  concerning  the  human  mind,  our  knowledge 
of  that  subject  vvas  still  so  imperfect,  as  to  require  a 
much  greater  portion  of  analytical  investigation  for 
the  establishment  of  facts  and  principles  than  of 
synthetical  deductions  from  established  laws.  Dr. 
.   ,.   .  •      '      X2  Reid's 
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Reid's  production  may  be  styled  the  anatomy  of  in- 
tellect. 

Mr.  Stewart  having  devoted  much  of  his  time  and 
study  to  the  consideration  of  these  important  though 
abstruse  subjects,  composed  a  work,  on  the  '*  Ele- 
*'  ments  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind." 
Prefatory,  to  the  work  itself  there  is  an  introductory 
discourse  on  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,  and  on  the  utility  of  that  philo- 
sophy when  attained.  t)r.  Reid  having  by  investi- 
gation made  so  great  a  progress  in  the  study  of  the 
human  intellect,  Mr.  Stewart  found  it  m  such  an  ad- 
vanced state  as  not  to  require  analysis  exclusively, 
but  that  it  admitted  of  a  considerable  portion  of  de- 
duction and  application.  Mr.  Stewart*s  plan  con- 
taining analysis  in  a  certain  degree,  also  includes  ex- 
hibition of  the  principles  in  action  ;  he  not  only  un- 
folds the  springs  of  thought  and  sentiment,  but  shew? 
their  operation  in  active  pursuits.  Some  critics 
having  read  this  work  superficially,  conceived  that  it 
was  chiefly  a  comment  upon  Reid  ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  an  adequate  or  complete  view  of  the  work. 
In  the  analytical  part  he  is  frequently  subsidiary  to 
his  illustrious  predecessor,  but  though  generally  an 
approver,  he  is  by  no  means  a  repeater  of  Reid's  doc- 
trines. The  result  of  his  investigations  »  a  great 
portion  of  original  discovery ;  especially  on  the  sub- 
jects of  conception  and  abstraction.  After  analysing 
abstraction,  the  association  of  ideas,  memory,  and 
imagination,  the  work^  with  very  gredt  ability,  pro- 
found 
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Ibund  research,  and  a  most  extensive  range  of  know* 
ledge,  demonstrates  the  effects  which  different  exer- 
cises and  habits  of  those  faculties  produce  on  human 
characters,  and  the  specific  purposes  to  which  the 
faculties  are  severally  subservient.  In  the  chapter 
upon*  abstraction-,  after  having  expounded  the  dif- 
ferences arising  in  general  study  or  general  practice, 
from  different  habits  of  abstraction  and  generalization, 
a  §wt4on  devoted  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  general  prin- 
ciples in  politics,  very  thoroughly  explains  the  philo- 
sophy of  government,  and  displays  a  most  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  progress  of  poli- 
tical establishments.  On  this  subject,  however,  the 
benevolence  of  his  heart  leads  him  to  favour  a  theory 
unsupported  by  experience,  farther  than  is  consistent 
with  his  usual  rejection  of  hypothesis  as  a  guide  to 
truth..  The  system  of  Turgot  and  Condorcet,  formed 
upon  a  fiction  of  the  imagination,  that  man  is  a  per- 
fectitle  being,  presenting  human  nature  in  a  very 
desirable  view,  fcy  impressing  philanthropic  hearts, 
has  sometimes  imposed  through  their  affections  on 
very  acute  and  powerful  understandings.  Mr.  Stew- 
art, in  the  section  in  question,  evidently  conceives 
that  greater  accessions  may  be  made  to  the  perfec- 
tion and  happiness  of  the  human  character  than  we 
have  from  fact  or  experience  any  data  for  concluding. 
For  the  adoption  of  this  opinion  we  might  perhaps 
find  the  cause  in  the  feeling,  taste,  and  imagination 
of  the  author,  rather  than  in  the  habits  of  investiga- 
tion, the  extensive  and  profound  knowledge,  and 
the  ractiocinative  talents  which  he  possesses  in  so 

X  3  transcendant 
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transcendant  a  degree.  Though  not  inimical  to  the 
economical  system,  he  admits  that,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  society,  an  attempt  to  reduce  it  to 
practice  would  be  extremely  absurd.  In  this  section, 
the  most  extensively  important  of  the  work,  he  ex- 
hibits, in  a  very  clear  and  striking  light,  the  intel- 
lectual difference,  that  will  lead  to  hasty  political  in- 
tiovation,  and  that  will  lead  to  a  vigilant  attention 
to  the  actual  state  of  society,  and  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  before  it  ventures  on  projects  of 
reform. 

"  Political  philosophy,'*  he  observes,  *'  by  extending  our  vicwf 
to  the  whole  plan  of  civil  societ3%  and  shewing  us  the  mutual  rela- 
tions and  dependencies  of  its  most  distant  parts,  canno^  fail  tp 
check  t^at  indiscriminate  zeal  against  established  institutions, 
•\vhich  arises  from  partial  views  of  the  social  system,  as  w01  as  to 
produce  a  certain  degree  of  scepticism  with  respect  to  every  change, 
the  success  of  which  fs  not  insured  by  the  prevailing  ideas  and 
manners  of  the  age.  Sanguine  and  inconsiderate  projects  of  refo]>- 
mation  are  frequently  the  offspring  of  clear  iind  sirgum^ntative  an^ 
systematical  understandings ;  but  rarely  of  comprehensive  minds. 
For  checking  them,  indeed,  nothing  is  so  effectual  as  a  general 
survey  of  the  complicated  structure  of  society.'* 

These  two  classes  of  character,  often  as  they  have 
been  observed  in  individuals,  have  never  before  been 
gcnerajized.  Their  justness  \ve  see  in  their  exten-r 
eivc  and  appropriate  applicability  ;  on  the  one  hand 
to  theoretical  sciolist?,  such  as  the  recent  votaries  of 
political  change;  and  on  the  other,  such  wise  philo- 
sophers as  Aristotle,  Polybips,  Cicero,  and  Bacon, 
'[fhc  first  set  sqc  objects  in  partial  and  detached 
lights;  the  second  comprehended  them  in  all  their 
ftormcctions  and  combinations*,    After  analysing  the 

^^sociatjoq 
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association  of  our  ideas,  he  illustrates  his  doctrines 
from  the  phenomena  of  wit.  of  rhyme,  of  poetical  fan- 
cy, of  invention  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  on  our  specu- 
lative conclusions,  or  judgnjent  in  matters  of  taste, 
and  our  moral  preceptions,  sentiments,  and  princi- 
ples. In  treating  pf  memory  he  is  peculiarly  in- 
structive concerning  the  means  of  cultivating  and 
improving  that  [faculty.  The  chapter  upon  imagi- 
nation, equally  deep  in  analysis  and  deduction,  is  pe-- 
Guliarly  pleasing  m  his  illustration.' 

The  "  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind"'  will  transmit  the  author  to  posterity  as  a  man 
who  united  niost  profound  metaphysical  genius  with 
elegance  and  taste  ;.  whose  learning  with  the  ^yhole 
circle  of  philosophy  included  agreeable  and  light 
literature ;  who  knew  the  human  understanding  and 
aiFections  in  their  anatomy  and  their  active  force ; 
who  comprehended  the  human  character  in  its  ger 
nferal  nature  and  operations,  as  modified  by  different 
circumstances,  and  exhibited  in  the  existing  manners 
of  modern  society. 

The  author  has  since  written  several  works  which 
do  justice  to  the  high  character  he  had  attained. 
The  most  eminent  of  these  is  his  "  Life  of  Dr.  Adam 
Smithy''  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  philosophical 
biography  to  be  met  with  in  any  language.  He  is 
at  present  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  life  of 
Dr.  Robertson.  The  very  high  character  of  Mr. 
Stewart  brings  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  many 
students  of  rank  from  England,  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  bis  instructions.    He  has  conversed 

X  4  with 
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with  men  as  well  as  with  books,  and  mined  with  ge- 
neral society  ;  so  that  he  possesses  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman  as  well  as  the  science  and  genius  of  a  scho- 
lar and  a  philosopher.  In  company  he  is  very  mo- 
dest and  unassuming*  You  may  see  that  he  is  aq 
extraordinary  man,  but  he  takes  no  pains  to  shew  his 
superiority.  He  is  not  copious  in  common-place 
details  of  passing  occurrences ;  and  to  a  superficial 
observer,  in  a  large  and  mixed  company,  he  would 
appear  to  act  an  underpart  to  the  utterers  of  mere  re- 
collections, or  repeaters  of  hacknied  sentiments  and 
opinions.  Mr.  Stewart  is  very  amiable  in  private 
life.  Among  his  pupils  he  is  a  liberal  and  distin- 
guished patron  of  indigent  merit  Of  Scotch  literary 
men  of  the  present  age,  as  of  those  residing  in  Eng- 
land the  first  rank  is  generally  allowed  to  Mr. 
Mackintosh,  so  of  those  residing  in  Scotland  the 
first  rank  is  allowed  to  Mr.  Stewart.* 

DR.  HUGH  BLAIR. 

THE  lives  of  literary  men  seldom  abound  with 
prominent  features  sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention  : 
their  biography  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  number  and 
objects  of  their  works;  nevertheless  the  justly  ac- 
quired celebrity  of  Dr.  Blair  renders  an  account  of 
his  life  a  great  desideratum  to  the  literary  world. 

Dr.  Hugh  Blair  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  April  the 
7th,  17 18,  at  his  father's  house,  who  was  a  merchant 

*  Dr.  Fergusson  we  ascribe  to  the  last  age. 

in 
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in  that  city,  and  grandson  to  the  welI*known  Robeit 
Blair,  minister  of  St.  Andrew's  chapel  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  I.  This  Robert  left  two  sons,  David, 
the  elder,  who  became  a  clergyman  at  Edinburgh^ 
and  was  father  to  Robert  Blair,  minister  of  AtheU 
stonford,  the  author  of  the  beautiful  poem  entitled 
"The  Grave,'*  and  grandfather  to  that  eminent  lawyer 
of  the  same  name,  who  now  fills  the  office  of  Solicitor* 
general  for  Scotland.  Hugh,  the  younger  son,  fol^ 
Jowed  the  business  of  a  merchant ;  and  from  him  - 
descended  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Their  mpr§ 
remote  descent  was  from  the  ancient  family  ofBlair^ 
one  of  the  most  respectable  in  Scotland  of  those  which 
are  called  gentlemen  s  families,  that  is,  families  which 
are  nohky  though  inferior  to  the  dignity  ofthe peerage. 
After  the  usual  tuition  at  the  grammar-school,  he 
was  entered,  in  1730,  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1739.  Th^ 
.  medical  sciences,  even  before  that  period,  were  taught 
in  that  illustrious  school  with  eminent  ability  and 
success.  Pure  and  mixed  mathematics  were  also  re* 
commended  to  students  by  the  genius  and  scientific 
ardour  of  Maclaurin,  the  friend  of  Newton,  and  the 
best  interpreter  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  Logic, 
ethics,  the  principles  of  classical  and  elegant  litera* 
ture,  as  well  as  theology,  were,  perhaps,  explained 
with  inferior  ability  and  reputation.  But  these  last 
mentioned  branches  of  knowledge  had  been  already 
illustrated  by  great  writers  in  the  English  language, 
whose  works  were  admired  and  fondly  studied  by 
every  ingenious  scholar  among  the  Scots.     This  was, 

indeed 
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indeed,  the  very  aera  at  which  the  Scots  in  general 
iirst  began  to  discard  their  own  dialect  from  aU  their 
more  elaborate  compositions,  for  pure  and  classical 
English,  Arbuthnot,  Thomson,  Mallet,  and  several 
other  natives  of  Scotland,  whom  the  fortune  of  life 
carried  to  England,  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  very  foremost  ranks  of  English  literature  ;  and 
all  the  studious  youth  of  Scotland  were  now  eagerly 
fixing  their  eyes  on  these  great  examples,  and  aspiring 
to  emulate  their  fame.  David  Hume,  the  historian, 
and  Henry  Home,  Lord  ^^aimes,  published,  about 
this  time,  their  earliest  works.  It  was  at  this  aera,  too, 
that  the  Latin  language  began  to  give  place  to  the 
use  of  the  English;  in  the  academical  frekaions^  and 
in  the  mutual  converse  between  the  professors  ancj 
their  pupils,  at  all  the  Scottish  universities. 
*  Blair,  as  was  related  by  an  old  fellow-student  of 
his,  who  is  since  dead,  did  not  particularly  distin- 
guish himself  during  the  first  y^ears  of  bis  residence 
in  the  university  by  any  uncommon  literary  enthu- 
siasm, or  singularly  intense  application. .  Bqt  when 
he  entered  upon  the  study' of  theology,  his  genius 
began  distinctly  to  unfold  itself,  and  to  assume  that 
peculiar  bias  under  which  it  was  to  act  in  its  future 
exertions.  His  first  exercise!  in  theology  displayed  au 
elegance  of  composition  and  a  justness  of  taste 
and  sentiment  which  excited  the  emulation  of  the 
most  eminent  among  his  fellow-students.  Success 
inflamed  that  enlhusiasm.  In  the  farther  progress  of 
his  studies,  the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  the  re- 
finement of  his  taste^  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy,  and 

the 
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the  general  elegance  ef  his  genius,  became  conti-* 
nually  more  conspicuous.  It  was  his  practice,  both 
now  and  during  a  considerable  part  of  his  after-life, 
to  make  copious  extracts  from  the  books  which  he 
read,  and  regularly  to  digest  them  according  to  the 
train  of  his  own  thoughts.  History,  in  particular, 
he  carefully  studied  after  this  manner ;  and,  in  con- 
junction with  some  youthful  students,  he  arranged  a 
new  and  ingenious  plan  for  comprehensive  tables  of 
chronology.  The. scheme  was,  at  first,  devised  for 
iis  own  private  use  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  improved, 
filled  up,  and  given  to  the  world  by  his  learned  rela- 
tive. Dr.  John  Blair,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  ia 
bis  valuable  work  entitled  *^  The  Chronology  and 
^'  History  of  the  World." 

At  the  time  when  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher 
of  the  presbyterian  church  of  Scotland,  even  the  first 
discourses  which  he  delivered  in  public  from  the 
pulpit,  were  at  once  reckoned  to  excel  almost  evexy 
thing  of  the  same  kind  that  had  been  hitherto  heard 
in  Scotland. 

It  must  indeed  be  owned^  that,  until  Blair  and 
some  of  his  contemporaries  arose,  the  style  of  preach- 
ing which  was  most  prevalent  in  the  Scottish  pulpit^, 
did  not  very  widely  differ  from  that  of  the  fanious 
Friar  Gerund. 

It  was  common  for  the  Scottish  clergy  to  value 
themselves  upon  the  length,  the  loudjiess,  the  ex- 
temporary effusion,  the  mingled  mysticism  and  vul- 
garity, the  canting  recitation  of  their  sermons,  much 
piore  than  upon  any  of  those  qualities  which  can 

alone 
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alone  gain  the  approbation  of  rational  piety  and  ge- 
nuine ta&te.     The  congregations  to  which  those  ser^ 
mons  were  addressed  agreed  in  the  estimation  of 
their  merits.     A  considerable  share  of  fortitude  and 
manliness  of  mind  that  could  scorn  injudicious  cen^ 
sure  or  applause,  was  therefore  requisite  in  the  young 
preacher  who  aspired  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  more 
kgitimate  excellence.     There  was  manly  virtue,  no 
less  than  taste  and  genius,-  in  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Blair.     He  quickly   found  his  reward  in,  the   ap^ 
probation  of  all  t  he  best  judges  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  rising  literary  oma* 
ments  of  his  country;  and    in  the  year  1742  was 
presented  to  the  rural  benefice  of  Collessie,  in  the 
county  of  Fife. 

The  ardour  with  which  many  of  the  Scottish  clergy 
apply  to  study  in  their  earlier  years  is  oftentimes 
wholly  relaxed  when  they  obtain  a  Jiving.     But  Mr. 
Blair's  successful  promotion  only  augmented  his  dili- 
gence, and  enlivened  his  desire  of  rising  to  more  emi- 
.  nent  distinction  by  the  culture  of  pulpit-eloquence 
tnd  polite  literature.  About  this  time  he  renewed  and 
mademoreintimatelyfamiliar his  acquaintance withthe 
Greek  «nd  Roman  classics,  read,  with  eagerness  and 
attention,  the  most  eloquent  discourses  of  the  French 
and  English  divines,  and  endeavoured  anxiously  to 
furnish  himself  with  a  rich  store  of  genuine  English 
phraseology,  by  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  writings  of 
Addison,  Atterbury,  and  Swift.   But  of  all  the  helps  to 
excellence  which  he  now  cultivated,  it  is  probable  that 
the   most  useful  was  his  confining   himself  rigo- 
rously 
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rously  to  do  upon  all  occasions  of  compositiop  and  of 
preaching,  his  best;  never  to  suffer  sloth,  a  presump- 
tuous confidence  in  his  talents,  nor  scorn  for  those 
before  whom  he  was  to  make  an  effort,  to  betray 
him  into  negligence.  This  honest  and  manly  care 
fioon  became  With  him  a  fixed  and  predominant 
habit ;  and  to  it,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  thing 
else,  is  to  be  attributed  the  greatness  of  bis  subse- 
quent success. 

From  Collessie  he  was  in  1 74*  removed  to  the 
metropolis,  where  he  became  minister  of  Cannongate; 
and  in  i758  was  promoted  to  the  High  Church  of 
Edinburgh,  the  first  ecclesiastical  charge  in  point 
of  precedence  and  importance  in  Scotland. 

About  this  time  he  received  the  compliment  of 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  University  of  St*  An* 
drew's,  the  oldest  university  in  Scotland;  and  io 
the  year  1761  he  was  created  a  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  read  almost  the  finBt 
course  of  Lectures  upon  the  Principles  of  Literary  Ccm-^ 
position  which  were  delivered  in  Scotland.  Only 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  had  delivered  to  a  respectable  audience 
a  scries  of  discourses  not  very  diflferent  from  those 
of  Dr.  Blair.  Smith  had  discontinued  the  prose- 
cution of  this  undertaking,  and  had  been  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Uni^ 
versity  of  Glasgow,  before  our  professor  commenced 
his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres.  This 
undertaking  was  patronized,  as  it  deserved,  by  all 
who  bad  any  regard  for  literature  and  elegance. 

The 
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The  celebrated  Henry  Home,  Lord  Kaimcs,  an^ 
David  Hume  the  historian,  were  particularly  zea-^ 
lous  in  promoting  the  lecturer's  success.  Accord- 
ingly his  Majesty  was  soon  after  induced  to  endow 
a  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  in  thd 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  nominate  Dn  Blair 
the  first  professor  with  a  salary  of  70/.  per  annumw 
The  number  of  the  students  who  resorted  to  hear 
his  lectures  continually  encreased.  His  class-room 
was  constantly  crowded ;  and  it  was  universally  aU 
lowed  that  no  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  the 
university  could  be  more  beneficial  to  the  hearers. 

He  from  this  time  continued,  agreeably  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  university,  to  deliver  them 
every  winter,  for  above  twenty  years,  till,  for  the  rea- 
sons given  in  the  preface  ^o  his  printed  Lectures,  he 
chose  to  resign,  and  became  professor  emeritus.^ 

Dr.  Blair's  first  attempts  as  an  author  were  in  two 
occasional  sermons,  a  versification  of  some  passages 
of  scripture^  and  a  few  literary  articles  in  the  ^^  Edin- 
burgh Review  ;'*  a  work  which  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  1755,  and  though  ably  conducted  soon  fell 
to  the  ground.    Not  long  after  his  appointment  to 

■     - 

*  Among  many  distinguished  persons  who  failed  not  to  at- 
tend Dr.  Blair's  lectures  on  rhetoric,  was  the  Prince  d'AschofF, 
of  Russia,  son  to  that  lady  whose  name  makes  a  distinguished 
fi«nirc  in  the  history  of  those  intrigues  which  placed  the  late  Em* 
press  Catharine  on  the  Russian  throne.  This  young  nohleman, 
-with  his  mother^  the  Princess  d'AschofF,  resided  some  time  at 
Edinburgh,  while  the  Prince  went  through  a  course  of  study  in 
the  University.  Dr.  Blair*s  politeness  made  him  duly  attentive 
to  these  iliustrioos  strangers,- 

tlie 
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the  professorship,  we  find  the  Doctor  very  active,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr.  John  Horae,  in  as- 
sisting the  late  Mr.  Macphersoh  in  his  publication 
of  the  remains  of  Ossian.  To  recommend  those 
poems  to  the  public.  Dr.  Blair  published,  "  a  Cr:iy 
tical  Dissertation  on  them.*'  These* poems  are  frag» 
ments  of  ballads  in  the  Scoto^Celtic  language,  and  of 
uncertain  antiquity.  It  is  now  generally  believed^ 
that  Macpherson,  the  translator  and  puhlisher  of 
these  fragments,  must  have  altered  them,  in  his  pub- 
lication, with  a  very  improper  and  unfaithful  licence^ 
which  leaves  it  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  what 
parts  of  his  translation  are  genuine,  and  what  parti 
iorged  by  the  pretended  translator.  But  whatever 
might  have  been  done,  Blair  fengaged  himself  in  the 
controversy,  and  became  the  avowed  champion  of 
Macpherson.  Blair's  dissertation  simply  illustrates 
beauties  in  these  poems,  of  which  the  existence  was 
never  questioned,  but  of  which  the  nature  was  never 
more  happily  explained.  This  Dissertation  on  the 
Poems  of  Ossian  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  critical  com* 
position  in  the  English  language.  It  combines  the 
precision  and  acuteness  of  Aristotle  with  the  elo- 
qaence  of  Longinus.  No  critic  was  ever  more  re- 
markably the  great  siiblime  which  he  draws,  than 
Dr.  Blair  in  this  essay.  It  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  is  now  usually  prefixed  to  the  Poems 
of  Ossian. 

In  the  year  3  777,  he  published  a  volume  oFser- 
mens,  universally  admired  as  they  were  delivered 

from 
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from  the  pulpit.  His  sermons  had  already  become 
the  objects  of  very  general .  imitation  among  the 
younger  clergy  of  the  Scottish  church.  In  combi- 
nation with  his  lectures,  they  had  begun  to  accom- 
plish a  general  change  in  the  character  of  the  pulpit- 
eloquence  of  Scotland. 

Blair  sent  the  manuscript  to  a  celebrated  Book- 
seller of  London  (Mr.  Strahan),  who,  after  keeping 
it  some  time,  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  discouraging 
the  publication.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
of  the  unpropitious  state  of  the  most  successful  books 
that  have  appeared,  Mr.  Strahan  by  some  accident 
lent  one  of  the  sermons  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  opi- 
nion; and,  after  his  unfavourable  letter  to  Dr.  Blair 
bad  been  sent  ofF,  he  received  a  note  from  Johnson 
of  which  the  following  is  a  paragraph : 

**  / have  read  over  Dr,  Blair  s  first  sermon'^  with 
'*  more  than  approbation  \  to  say  it  is  good  is  to  say  too 

''  hftkr 

Very  soon  after  this  time  Mr.  Strahan  had  a  con- 
versation with  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  them,  and 
then  he  very  candidly  wrote  to  Dr.  Blair,  enclosing 
Dr.  Johnson's  note,  arid  agreeing  to  purchase  the 
volume,  for  which  he  and  Mr.  Cadell  gave  fifty 
pounds.  The  sale  was  so  rapid  and  extensive,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  public  so  high,  as  more  than 
to  gratify  the  Booksellers'  warmest  hopes  of  profit 
from  it ;  to  their  honour  be  it  recorded,  they  made 
Dr.  Blair  a  present  of  fifty  pounds  some  time  after 
ks  publication. 

TheS<? 
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Thes6  sermons  no  sooner  appeared  in  print,  than 
the  public  unanimously  concurred  with  Dr.  Johnson 
in  appreciating  their  merits. 

The  first  edition  was  quickly  sold.  It  bedamd 
fashionable  with  all  ranks,  with  both  sexes,  even  with 
those  who  scarcely  read  any  other  books  on  the  sub- 
ject of  morality  and  religion,  to  read,  with  real  or  af- 
fected eagerness,  the  Sermons  of  Blair.  New  editions 
were  rapidly  multiplied.  Many  of  the  plergy  of  the 
Chftrch  of  England  read  these  discourses  to  their 
congregations  from  the  pulpit,  instead  of  new  com- 
positions of  their  own.  Such  uncommon  success 
made  the  booksellers  solicit,  with  great  eagerness, 
other  sermons  from  Dr.  Blair,  who  accordingly  pub- 
lished a  second  volume  in  1779j  fot  which  he  receiv- 
ed 200l.  copy  money.  Since  that  time  the  whole 
sum  for  both  these  volumes  was  made  up  500l. 

The  year  after  the  publication  of  this  volume  the 
Doctor  received  a  pension  on  the  Exchequer  of  Scot- 
land of  200l.  a  year,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Queen, 
who,  on  bearing  the  sermon  on  **  The  proper  Esti- 
^  mate  of  Human  Life,"  read  to  her  by  Lord  Bute, 
thought  that  some  permanent  mark  of  the  royal 
favour  should  be  conferred  on  the  author.  In  ad- 
dition "^to  this  anecdote,  another  very  interesting  one 
Relative  to  these  sermons  will  be  pleasing  to  our 
readers.  Dr.  Blair  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  the 
purest  satisfaction  he  ever  felt,  relative  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  his  writings,  was  on  being  informed,  by  a 
gentleman  from  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  that 
he  had  found  the  Sermons  in  the  possession  of  a  negro^ 
1800-1801.  Y  who. 


vbc,  of  m^vaniqg,  used  to  read  them  to  his  family, 
with  00  ardour  and  a  piety  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  rank  or  conditioo  among  a  polished 
people. 

When  he  proposed  a  tbird  volume  o(  sermons  in 
1790^  the  bodhsellers  at  once  offered  him  600I.  for 
the  oopy«-rigbt,of  tbat.alone.  It  is  also  confidently 
reported,  that  for  the  fourth  voiume  published  in 
1796>  be  received  20001.  sterling.  These  volumes 
have  had  an  astonishing  auccessj  not  only  in  Great 
Britain,  but  all  over  Europe.  There  have  been  fre* 
quently  surreptitious  editions  re-printed,  iu  their  ori- 
ginal language,  in  both  Ireland  and  Asnerica.  In  the 
French  language  there  are  iwQ  editions  of  tJi^em;  one 
in  the  Dutch ;  and  one  in  rtbie  German,  by  Mr.  Sacb, 
chaplain  to  the  King  .of  Prussia;'*  one  in  the  Sck« 
ironic,  or  Hungarian ;  and  .there  is  at  this  time  a 
translation  in  considerable  forwardness  in  the  Italian. 

About  the  year  1783,  Dr.  Blair,  who  was  then 
considerably  advanced  in  years,  wai^  at  his  own  de- 
sire, as  beibne  stated,  ^rmitted  to  retire  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  duties  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and  beUes 
lettrcs,  but  his  salary  was  continued  for  life,  and  an 
addition  of  lOOl.  made  to  his  pension.  Upon  this 
event  he  began  to  revise  and  prepare  bis  lectures  for 
publication,  as  several  imperfect  copies  of  them,  copi- 

*  Dr.  BvairU  writings  have  been  no  where  more  higUj  ad- 
mired tliAQ  among  the  Germany.  The  late  amiable  Dx.  Zim- 
merman»  whost  fine  work  upon  Solitude  is  universally  known 
And  admired)  bestows  the  most  impassioned  praise  upon  the  ef- 
fuaions  of  the  genius  of  Blair,  and  quotes  his  works  as  modeb  of 
the  most  perfect  literary  excellence* 

posed 
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posed  chiefly  from  notes  taken  by  students  who  heard 
them  read,  were  circulated  ;  and,  to  prevent  theit 
being  sent  into  the  world  in  an  imperfect  or  erroneous 
form,  he  was  induced  to  publish  them  himself. 

"  In  composing  them,**  hfi  says,  '*  as  a  public  pro- 
"  fcssor,  he  thought  it  i\  duty  to  communicate  to 
"  bis  pupils  not  only  original^  but  useful   matter/* 
The  world  received  them  with  the  same  eager  ciiri- 
osity  and    approbation  with  which  they  had  been 
heard  in  the  class-room..    It  was  universally  con- 
fessed that  no  language,  ancient  or  modern,  pos- 
sessed among  the  stores  of  its  literature,  a  system  of 
critical  rules,  and  of   principles  for   the  formation 
and  the  direction  of  taste,  at  once  so  judicious,  so  ^ 
comprehensive,  and   so  faultlessly  elegant.    These 
Lcctisi^fes  were  soon  translated,  like  Dr;  Blair's  other 
works,  into  several  other  European  languages,  and 
re-printed  in  America  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Bri- 
tain.      They  have  passed  tfirough   six   successive 
editioris   in  the  hands  of  the  original   publishers* 
They  have  been  abridged  and  extracted  into  a  num-^ 
ber  of  compilations,  possessing  no  other  merits  of 
€uch   utility  as   that  which  is  derived   from  them* 
No  work  has  been  hitherto  produced  in  English  to 
supersede  or  rival  them.     They  display  sometimes 
originality,  always  justness  of  thought,  without  being 
dcfor.med  by  any  excess  of  ornament.      They  are 
written  in  the  most  ornate  style  that  the  didactic 
species    of  composition    can  legitimately    employ. 
There  is  no  other  book  which  will  afford  so  com- 
prehensive a  view  to  persons  who  are  studying  to  eor^ 
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rfc^  a  biid  tasi6^  or  to  form  a  good  one  for  the  beauties 
of  composition  or  public  speaking.  Dr.  Blair  re^ 
ceived  for  the  copy-right  of  these  Lectures  1500l. 

In  1796,  Dr.  Blair  published  "  The  Compassionate 
'*  heneficence  of  the  Dtity^^  a  Sermon  preached  before 
the  Society  instituted  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy  of  the  established  Church  of  Scotland, 
price  Is.  6d.  but  it  has  been  since  prefixed  to  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  Sermons.  This  elegant  dis- 
course appeared  with  the  peculiar  advantage  of  a 
strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  writer.  It  was 
expected,  as  coming  from  Dr.  Blair  on  so  interesting 
an  occasion^  to  be  an  excellent  discourse;  nor  were 
the  public  disappointed.  The  representation  here 
given  of  the  character  of  the  Almighty,  as  the  friend 
of  the  distressed,  is  very  impressive;  and  the  whole 
discourse  may  be  pronounced  equal  to  any  in  the 
language. 

Dr.  Blair's  character  as  a  man  was  not  at  all  in- 
ferior to  the  eminence  of  his  merits  as  an  author.  He 
extended  his  studies  beyond  the  provinces  o(  theology 
and  taste.  .  The  sciences  which  respect  material  na- 
ture, shared  his  attention,  with  those  which  are  de- 
nominatedJn  general  the  moral  sciences.  He  care- 
fully collected  the  best  books  on  every  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  Ilis  conversation  was  lively, agree- 
able, instructive,  manly,  and  unassuming;  his  man- 
ners polished  and  courteous;  his  temper  gentle,  and 
his  spirit  beneficent  and  humane.  He  lived  in  the 
:6rst  circles  of  society,  and  enjoyed  their  unbounded 
kindness  and  veneration.     All  the  preferments  and 
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emoluments  which  he  obtained  were  the  rewards  of 
his  virtues  and  his  literary  attainments  alone,  not 
the  prize  of  ambition  or  of  intrigue. 

Kaimes,  Smith,  Hume,  Robertson,  Boswell,  Fer-* 
gusson,  were  among  his  literary  contemporaries,  and 
enrolled  in  the  long  list  of  his  friends  and  admirers. 
He  zealously  patronized  genius,  and  was  always  ready 
to  encourage  in  young  persons  a  love  of  learniiig  and 
taste.  Dr.  Robertson  communicated  all  his  manu- 
scripts to  his  friend  Blair  before  he  sent  them  to  the 
pi-ess.  When  he  had  obtained  bis  judgment  and 
corrections,  but  not  till  then,  he  accounted  himself 
secure  against  criticism,  on  the  side  of  arrangement, 
figures,  style,  and  general  sentiment.  Indeed,  no 
man  of  literary  eminence  in  Scotland,  havingacccss  to. 
Blair,  would  venture  to  publish  any  thing  without  ob- 
taining his  judgment.  The  late  celebrated  Mr.  Bruce, 
ofKinnaird,  the  discoverer  of  the  Nile,  asked  and 
qbtained  Dr.  Blair's  opinion  concerning  the  altera- 
tions and  corrections  requisite  to  be  made  in  a  second 
edition  of  his  Travels,  which  he  was  then  preparing 
for  the  press;  but  Mr.  Bruoe's  sadden  death  pre^ 
tented  this  edition  from  appearing.  ^ 

Dr.  Blair  and  Dr.  Robertson  lived  in  habits  of 
great  literary  intimacy,  and,  perhaps,  none  ever  per- 
formed more  services  to  all  those  ingenuous  youths 
around  thera  who  appeared  promising  or  deserving. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  it  was  the  general-wish' 
that  Dr.  Blair  should  be  appointed  to  succeed  hira 
as  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh*  But  his- 
great  age  made  him  decline  undertaking  to  -discharge' 
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fte  deities  of  any  new  office*  ^  The  public,  however, 
were  universally  mortified  and  disappointed,  although 
unquestionably  a  man  of  great  merit  was  nominated 
tothe  place. 

Amid  the  late  contention  of  political  opinions  ex- 
cited throughout  this  country  in  consequence  of  the 
French  revolution,  Dr.  Blair  continued  gravely  and 
siealopsly  faithful  to  the  British  constitution.  His 
authority  and  influence,  the  authority  and  influence 
purely  of  personal  merit,  contributed,  in  the  most 
eminent  manner,  to  maintain  that  spirit  of  generous 
^nd  manly  loyalty  which  pervades  the  metropolis,  and 
indeed  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland* 

Like  Milton,  the  Doctor  was  an  eager  reader  of 
romances^  of  which  th^  Arabian  Nights  Entertain* 
in*nts,  and  Don  Quixote,  were  among  his  greatest 
favourites.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  admirers  of 
Mrs.  RadclifTs  talents  for  novel  writing,  and  highly 
recpmipended  it  :  and  he  hotioured  Mr.  Pratt's 
*^  Emma  Corbett"  with  particular  praise. 

In  the  course  of  Dr.  Blair's  literary  life,  he  frc-^ 
quently  visited  London,  and  mingled  in  the  literary- 
circles  of  that  great  city ;  and  he  was  introduced  id 
fhe  personal  acc|uaintance  of  the  late  pr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  by  whom  he  was  deservedly  esteemed. 

In  copversation  he  never  affected  the  praise  of  a 
wii  or  sk  disputant ;  nor  did  be  ever  engage  in  any 
literary  quarrels.  Scarcely  ever  had  any  man  of  sucl? 
distinguishederninenpefewererremics.  An  pnlyddugh* 
tcr,  of  great  accomplishments,  was  taken  away  from 
bini  by  a  fever,  in  the  very  flower  of  hpr  youth  and 
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beauty.  Mrs.  Blair,  a  wrf  eooodlent  ancT'  amiable 
woman,  wbo  was' nearly  about  tfae  same  agrwitbber 
husband,  died  aF  few  years  smee;* 


MR.  BARRY. 

THE  delicate  habit  of  preferring  to  all  other  at* 
chievements  the  triumph  of  intellect;  and  to  all  plea* 
sure  the  contemplation  of  intellectual  beauty  and 
grandeur,  was  the  happy  cause  which  carried  ancient 
Greece  to  a  refinement  of  taste  and  an  elevation  of 
virtue  that  no  country  has  yet  rivalled.  Man  never 
exceeds  the  standard  of  bis  motives;  atid  to  this 
maxim  we  must  look  when  we  would  accountfor  the 
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*^'  This  trnly  great,  goo<1,  and  asniable  man  expired  Deeembcr 
27th,  1800.  <*  On  the  34th  of  that  month  (sajsDr^FiliUyflOA)  Jm 
complained  of  a  pain  in  bia  bowclsy  ^vhlch,  diuiing  that  nighlrand 
the  following  day*  gave  him  hut  little  uneasiness ;  and  he  rceeiveda^ 
aa  usual,  the  visits  of  his  friends*  On  the  afternoon  of  the  a6th  the 
symptoms  became  violent  and  alarming  :  he  felt  that  he  was  ap^ 
preaching  the  end  of  his  appointed  course,  and  retasning  to  the  lasl 
9ioQ|cnt  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  facukies,  he  expired  the 
next  morning,  with  th«  composure  and  hope  which  became  » 
Christian  pastor, 

<*  The  lamentation  for  bis  death  was  universal^d  deep  through 
the  city  which  he  had  go  long  instructed  and  adornedf  Its  o^a^ 
^stratesi  partipipatiog  in  the  general  griefs  apppinted  hiBchurcli 
to  be  put  in  monnntng;  and  bis  cplle9gv>>e  in  it»  the  writer  of  tbia 
parrative»  who  )tad  often  experienced  the  inestimable  value  of  hia 
counsel  «nd  friendship,  delivered^  pp  (he  Sabbat)^  aft^r  his  funeral^ 
a  discourse  to  his  congregation.'' 

The  year  following  appeared  a  ^h  volume  of  Dr.  Blair's  Scr^^ 
moiiavwhisb.he  ha4¥insdf  arranged  and^tted  for  the  press, 
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faUure  ofgenerous  spirits  who  have  in  vain  attempted 
to  reform  a  sordid  age  or  nation.  It  will  be  a  melan- 
choly thing  for  this  country,  if  these  reflections  are 
justly  excited  By  glancing  over  the  materials  that  form 
the  substance  of  this  paper. 

The  first  public  transaction  of  Mr.  Barry  distin- 
guished his  character  with  a  broad  and  indelible  line.  - 
The  story  deserves  to  be  minutely  told.  He  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Cork,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
and  received  there  all  the  aid  to  future  excellence  that 
is  given  by  a  regular  and  classical  education ;  but  it 
is  well  known  that  Cork  is  no  school  of  painting,  nor 
pf  any. of  the  fine  arts,  and  yet  on  that  spot,  and  un^ 
assisted  by  any  direct  instructions,  in  his  nineteenth 
year  he  planned,  and  painted  a  picture  whose  fate 
seems  more  proper  to  embellish  a  romance  than  to 
be,  as  it  really  is,  the  ornament  of  a  true  history. 

Among  the  legends  of  his  country  he  found  a  tale, 
called  The  Baptism^  or^  the  Conversion  of  the  King  of 
Cashel;  which  story  he  embodied  on  canvas,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Dublin,  accompanied  by  a  friend  and 
school-fellow,  Mr.  Cornelius  Mahony,  to  exhibit 
his  picture.  In  the  capital,  of  Ireland,  there  was 
a  society,  the  mother  of  our  Society  for  the  Encou-' 
ragem^nt  of  Arts ^  Manufactures ^  md  Cornmerc^.  Mr. 
Barry  arrived  on  the  eve  of  an  exhibition  of  pictures 
at  this  society  ;  and  going  to  their  room  without  even 
a  solitary  letter  of  recommendation,  and  in  conipany 
only  of  his  friend,  as  obscure  as  himself,  he  at  once 
obtained  hisrequest  to  have  his  picture  placed  pn  the 
^^11,    By  Us  side  were  two  historical  paintings  of 
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men  of  the  highest  reputation  in  the  country,  one 
of  whom  had  long  studied  in  the  schools  of  Italy« 
Whatever  Mr.  Barry's  hopes  had  been,  ^nd  they 
could  not  be  small  to  lead  him  into  such  an  enter- 
prise, they  fell  far  short  of  his  exultation  when  he 
viewed  his  picture  on  the  wall,  and  then  l6oked  at  its 
rivals.  Genius,  humble  in  the  presence  of  its  kin- 
dred mind,  never  forgets  its  elevation  whert  poor  and 
mechanical  arts  presume^  to  be  its  corapetitprg..  Mr. 
Barry  predicted  success  to  his  enterprize,  and  with* 
drew  to  his  inn,  with  feelings  that  compensated. for 
yearsof  painful  toil* 

.    When  the  corgpany  on  the  /ollpwing  day  assem- 
bled, Mr.  Barry  stood  unknown  in  the  midst  of  them. 
All  eyes;  were  on  the  Baptism  of  the  King  of  Cashelh 
A  murmur  of  applayse  arose;  loud  conversation  oit 
its  powers  succeeded  ;  at  length,   admiration    and 
praise  gave   way    to   curiosity    and    interrogations; 
f^  Who  is  the  painter  ?"  was  demanded  by  a  multi- 
tude of  voices.     As  no  one  knew  more  than  another 
of  the  mattery  the  question  was  put  to-the  attendants 
on  the  exhibition  ;  they  could  say  only  that  a  young 
man  brought  the  picture  on  thee;veof  the  exhibition. 
"  It  is  my  picture,"  said  Mr.  Barry,  whoge  sensations 
may  well  be  imagined,  though  neyer  capable  of  being 
expressed.     ^^tYour  picture  1    What  do  you  mean  ? 
•^  NpU'tJiat  yoa  painted  this  picture!" — *^  Yes:  I 
^^  parbteii  it."— ^^  You  !   a  r^w  bpy  !"^"  Why,  do 
'•^  ybu  doubt  me  ?.  I  qajn  paint  a  better  !"-^He  was 
treated  as  an  iiBpostori  and  his  pretensions  were  by 
pome  ridiculed,  by  others  insulted.    He  burst  into 
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tears  of  anger.  Every  person  pressed  then  to  tbe  spot 
of  altercation.  The  spectacle  was  uncomtnon  ;  and 
a  pause  ensued,  during  which  a  gentleman  entering 
the  room,  thrust  himself  into  the  circle,  and  taking 
the  raw  boy^  as  he  bad  been  termed-  by  the  arm,  ex- 
claimed, ^'  Barry,  what  does  this  mean  ?"  An  ex- 
planation followed  ;  the  gentleman,  who  had  been  his 
wliool-fellow,  declaring,  he  knew  his  friend  to  be  ca- 
pable of  a  great  deal,  although,  indeed^  he  did  not 
expect  such  a  picture  as  that  from  him. 

It  will  probably  be  concluded  that  the  evidence  of 
the  spectators  of  this  picture  affords  no  very  correct 
notion  of  its  real  'merit.    The  painting  no  longer  re- 
mains  to  be  evidence  for  itself;  but  the  subsequent 
part  of  its  history  may  be  allowed  to  speak  in  its  be* 
baifl     The  Dublin  society  Voted  Mr.  Barry  201.  al- 
tbcHigh  no  premium  for  paintiqg  had  been  offered  that 
year  by  advertisement.    Three  eminent  members  of 
the  Irish  Commons  bought  the  picture  shortly  after, 
and  presented  it  to  the  House  as  an  honour  to  Ire* 
hnd^and  it  was  consumed  by  the  fire  that  some  years 
pfterwards  destroyed  the  parliament-bouse  in  Dublin. 
.    Few  stories,  indeed,  have  been  selected  with  such 
felicity  as  the  subject  of  that  painting.    St  Patrick, 
it  fe^known,  is  the  tutelary  saint  of  Ireland  j'  and  every 
story  concerning  him  is  allied  to  the  feeling®  of  th^ 
country.     But  the  tale  chosen  by  Mh  Barry  was  re^ 
plete  with  passion   to  try  the  creative-  powers  and 
grandeurof  conception  of  an  artist^     St.  Patrick  ar- 
rives in  the  kingdom  ofCashell,  on  the  sea*.co»t,  at  a 
distance  from  the  court.    He  preachea  the  novel  doc-» 
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trine  of  Christianity  with  great  success;  his  fame 
reaches  the  ears  of  the  King,  who  mak^  inquiries 
concerning  the  neiture  <^  bis  doctrine,  and  is  told,  the 
innovator  preaches  One  God,  and  a  purer  system  of 
morals  than  had  been  yet  known  to  men*  The  King,  a 
]over  of  science,  and  versed  in  the  druidical  learning, 
is  curious  to  know  for  himself  the  character  of  these 
morals,  and  goes  in  disguise  to  bear  St.  Patrick. 
When  the  priest  bad  concluded  bis  sermon,  the 
King,  delighted  with  bis  eloquence,  invites  him,  ia 
the  name  of  one  of  bis  own  officers,  to  court.  St. 
Patrick  accepts  the  invitation  ;  is  received  by  the 
courtier,  who  is  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  invited  to  preach  before  the  King*  St. 
l^trick  recognises  in  the  monarch  his  former  au- 
ditor ;  and,  perceiving  his  advantage,  exerts  all  bis 
powers  to  secure  an  illustrious  convert.  The  dis- 
course finished,  the  Monarch  advances  to  St  Katrick, 
avows  himself  his  disciple,  and  requests  an  opportu- 
nity to  propose  some  doubts  which  notwithstanding, 
cloud  his  mind.  The  priest  attends  the  King  in  a 
spacious  field,  surrounded  with  his  courtiers  and 
guards;  the  Monarch's  scruples  are  removed;  be 
descends  from  bis  throne,  and  solicits  to  be  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  Christianity.  St.  Patrick  tells  the 
JGng  he  must  be  baptized.  The  Monarch,  with  the 
fervour  of  a  new  convert,  declares  his  cheerful  assent 
to  whatever  ceremonies  the  priest  may  propose. 
Water  is  brought  by  St.  Patrick's  order.  The  King 
stoops  before  the  priest ;  who,  preparing  to  baptize 
^iian,  hM^^  disengages  im  hand  fyom  the  enosiesr. 
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According  to  the  manner  of  the  times,  the  crosier  is 
armed  with  a  spear  at  the  lower. end;  and  St.  Patrick, 
in  planting  it  in  the  ground,  strikes  the  spear  through 
the  foot  of  the  Monarchy  St.  Patrick,  occupied  with 
bis  holy  office,  does  not  perceive  what  he  has  done, 
and  pours  the  water  on  the.head  of  his  royal  convert. 
The  Monarch  neither  changes  his  posture,  nor  raises 
his  eyes.  .The  guards  are  in  commotion  ;  one  lifts 
his  battle-axe  to  slay  Sti  .Patrick,  but  he  is  with- 
held by  another,  who,  pointing  to  their  radster,  bids 
him  to  take  ^notice  how  patiently  he  aibftiits  to  the 
ceremony.  The  female  attendants  who  bad  brought 
the  water  are  some  kneeling  in  admiration  of  St. 
Patrick,  whom  they  eye  as  he  pours  the  watf  r  on  the 
King,  and  others  transfixed  with  horror  as  they  view 
the  royal  blood  copiously  flowing  on  the  svtord. 

It  is  the  moment  of  the  baptism,  rendered  so  criti- 
cal and  awful  by  the  circumstance  of  the  King's  foot 
being  pierced,  with  the  spe^r,  that  Mr.  JBarry  seized 
for  his. picture;  and  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  heroic 
patience  of  the* King,  the  piety  and  intense  pccupation 
of  mind  of  St*  Patrick,  and  the  agitation  q(  the  spec- 
tator^, form  z  noble  sjabjcct  for  the  canvas,  while  they 
set  an  illustrious  mivJk  on  the  character  of  the  man 
whoj'self-instructed,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  conceived 
the  bold  destgn  qf  executing  sotgrand'a  work* 

A  few  days  after  thel  exhibition  of  the  picture,  two 
gentlemen  called  at  Mr.  Barry-s  apartments,  and 
asked  for  him»  He  was  frfcaKhome.  They  desired 
to.^ee  :thc  painting;  pnd- having. first  expressed  tbeie 
ffurprif®  at  the  merit lof  tht  design  and  the  composif 
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tion,  they  fell  into  a  'convei'saf ipn  on  cerfaio  defects. 
The  person  who  attended  th^ni  was  Mr.  Barry's  friend 
and  travelling  companion,  Cornelius  Mahony,  who 
now  lodged  under  the  same  roof  with  him ;  and  so 
blind  a  partisan  was  he  of  the  young  painter's  fame, 
that  he  was  actuarlly  on  the  point  of  thrusting  them 
out  of  the  room,  as,  with  a  great  deal  of  choler,  he 
told  Mr.  Barry  on  hijs  return.  The  following  day  the 
two  gentlemen^  called  again,  and  one  of  them  intro- 
duced himself  to  Mr.  Barry,  by  putting  a  letter  into 
bis  hands.  The  letter  was  Written  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Sleigh  of  Cork,  a. man  whose  amiable  character 
it  is  impossible  too  highly,  to  extol,  and  whose  gene- 
rous conduct  to  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  so 
well  known  to  the  world  ;  and  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  and  Who  then  stood  before  Mr. 
Barry,  was  no  other  than  Edmund  Burke.  Dr.  Sleigh 
and  Mr.  Burke  had  been  school-fellows  and  friends  at 
the  famous  Quaker  school  2X  BaUatore,  to  which  it  was 
the  practice  to  send  other  boys  beside  the  children  of 
Quakers;  and  this  letter  was  voluntarity  written  to 
recommend  the  young  painter  to  Mr.  Burke's  notice. 
"  We  do  not  know  much  of  painting  in  this  place/' 
said  Dr.  Sleigh  ;  *^  but  we  think  Mr.  Barry's  picture 
a  work  of  genius,  and  even  a  fine  production,  inde- 
pendent of  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  was 
painted."  ' 

An  intimate  acquaintance  grew  up  between  Mr. 
Burke  Jind  our  painter.  A  little  anecdote  of  one  of 
their  conversations  is  curious  and  worth  preserving. 

A  dispute 
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A  dispute  happening  between  them  on  some  subject 
of  taste^  Mr.  Barry  quoted  the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful,  as  authority  for  him.  Mr.  Burke  said, 
**  Do  not  talk  of  that  work,  it  is  a  poor  performance/' 
— <^  The  Sublime  and  Beautiful  !"•—**  Yes.' —Mr. 
Barry,  warm  in  his  attachments,  defended  his  favou- 
rite. Mr.  Burke  was  equally  pertinaoeous  in  his 
censure ;  and  when  Mr.  Barry  grew  a  little  too  angry 
with  him, ,  he  said^  ^*  I  know  the  work :  I  wrote  it 
**  myself."  Our  painter  sprang  upon  his  feet,  em- 
braced the  author,  and  then  ran  to  a  shelf^  and  took 
down  a  copy  of  the  book  which.be  had  entirely  trans- 
cribed with  his  own  hand. 

Mr.  Burke  was  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland.  In 
high  connexions  himself^  he  did  not  neglect  the  ta- 
lents that  needed  his  countenance;  and  although 
building  up  his  own  fortunes,  he' was  no  niggard  of 
bis  menns  to  rear  those  of  his  friend.  He  saw  the 
fiecesdty  of  Mr.  Barry's  proceeding  to  London,  and 
thence  to  Italy,  and  he  already  meditated  the  accom* 

.  plishment  of  both  objects.  But  Mr.  Barry  fostered 
a  temper  of  independence  approaching^  even  to  a 

•  faulty  austerity.  He  was  eager  himself  to  be  in  Lon- 
doQ ;  but  be  curbed  his  impatience  till  the  super- 
fluity of  bis  revenue  furnished  the  purse  for  bis  ex- 
pences.  The  reader  may  smile  at  his  scruples,  when 
be  is  told  that  our  painter  was  engaged  in  noaking 

.  copies  from  supposed  originals  of  Guido,  Vandyke, 
andcAher  irasters^fbr  ignorant  employers;  but  be 

wUI 
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will  revere  bis  constancy  when  he  hears  that  he  samd 
a  fund  for  his  journey  from  the  scantyproduceof  this 
servile  labour,  rather  than  burthen  his  benefactor. 

When  Mr.  Barry  had  been  nine  months  in  Dub« 
lin,  where  he  found  no  opportonity  of  improvement 
.in  his. act,  except  that  which  genius  discovers  in  every 
ptace:and  for  «very  art,  Mu  fiurke  sent  for  him  otic 
day,  and  said,  **  My  brother  Richard  is  arrived  from 
^^  the  West  Indies,  and  is  going  to  London ;  yoti 
*'*hall  accompany  him  ;  it  will  be  more  agreeabb 
^'  for  you  on  the  road,  and  be  ^will  do  you  someser- 
^*  vice  in  England."  Mr.  Barry  went  with  Mr, 
dR^ichard  Burke.  He  was  soon  made  known  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Athenian  Stuart^ 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  other  eminent  nxen.  Mr.  Stuart 
gave  him  enrployment,  which  he  readily  engaged  in, 
fiince^  by  providing  for  his  subsistence,  it  left  his  mind 
at  iiberty  to  range  over  that  world  of  .perfection,  which 
vulgar  language  is  pleased  to  represent  as  ideal,  but 
of  which  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  orator,  and  the 
faeffo,  hajiFc  as  substantial  enjoyment  as  of  the  food  they 
cat. 

It  is  a  popular  opinion,  that  tbe  lifb  of  a  studicmk 
man  fiirt^ishes  barren  materials  for  the  historian  ; 
yet  if  we  could  retire  with  him  into  his  closet,  ac^ 
company  him  in  his  walks,  and  go  with  him  into 
society,  we  ^ould  very  much  change  that  notion. 
It  would  be  prod  active  at  once  of  delight  and  instruc* 
tioo,  if  we  could  follow  Mrv  Barry  for  the  few  years 
dsat  immediately  succeeded  his  arrival  in  London^ 
although  we  should  find  iio  glare  of  light  i^lreading 

over 
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over  that  period.  His  studious  hours  were  employed 
in  accumulating  general  principles  of  improvement, 
and  his  hours  of  relaxation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Burke  (who  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land) and  those  other  great  men  we  have  named. 

The  schools  of  Italy  were  still  to  be  visited.     Mr. 
Burke  had  never  forgotten  them  ;  and  when  be  came 
into  administtation  with  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham^ 
he  sent  for  Mr.  Barry,  and  said  :  "  Go  now  to  Rome ; 
^*  and  regard  me  as  your  banker."     In  consequence 
of  this  generous  action,  Mr.  Barry  went  to  Italy ;  and 
we  may  well  sympathise  with  his  feelings,  when  we 
see  him  touching  the  shores  of  that  country  in  which 
were  to  be  found  the  most  perfect  sensible  mediums 
of  that  beauty,  thd  object  and  prize  of  all  his  labours. 
The  practice  and  habit  of  analysing  and  classing 
all  objects, gave  him  a  seemingly  intuitive  perception, 
of  beauty  and  deformity,  together  with  a  solid  know- 
ledge of  their  source  and  principles,  while  others 
were  repeating  words  of  rote,  and  running  in  a  ring 
round  a  few  half-formed  and  unessential  ideas.     Thus 
employed,  and  with  this  temper,  the  opinions  of  the 
President  Montesquieu,  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  and  the 
Ahh6  Winkelman,   respecting  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate and  food  on  the  imagination  and  taste  of  a 
people,  naturally  attracted  his  noticci     The  fame  of 
Montesquieu    is  well  known  ;    and   the  other  two 
writers  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  readers  con- 
versant in  books  of  taste  and  criticism.     Their  no- 
tions were  calculated  to  divert  the  passions  to  wrong 
objects,  and  to  lower  the  very  hopes  of  mankind. 

England 


England  was  above  all  interested  iri  the  question ; 
for  those  writers  represented  her  as  bereaved  of  taste 
by  the  constitution  of  things  ;  of  taste,  otie  of  th6 
highest  of  heaven's  gifts.  Mr.  Bi  could  not  fail  td 
detect  the  shallow  mistake.  With  a  glance  he  coiild 
trace  moral  causes  in  all  the  operations  of  the  artSi 
He  was  instantly  sure  of  his  principles^  and  already 
silently  triumphed  over  the  undesigning,  but  the  dan-^ 
gerous  enemies  of  true  taste  i  yet  he  wisely  resolved 
to  avair  himself  of  all  the  illustration  afforded  by  £l 
jresidence  in  Italy,  where,  within  a  comparatively 
narrow  circle,  he  could  peruse  the  whole  histoi-y  of 
the  arts  of  Greece  and  Italy  iii  existing  monuments^ 
ind'tiould  inspect  existing  instances  of  their  rise,  pro* 
gress,  perfection,  decay,  and  extinction.  He  com- 
pleted the  investigation  by  following  the  course  of  th6 
arts  wherever  they  flourished  ;  and  thus  prepared  for 
Success,  he  wrote  an  answer  to  Montesquieu,  Dii  BoS^ 
and  Winkelman,  in  an  inestimable  book,  entitled^ 
"  An  Inquiry  into  the  real  and  imaginary  Obstructions 
"  to  the  Acquisition  of  the  Arts  in  England^  It  Was 
published  by  Becket  in  1775,  a  little  after  Mr;  Barry '^ 
return  from  Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
triumph  of  that  work*  The  ivriters  above  mentioned 
had  been  compelled,  by  their  fenciful  system,  to  main- 
tain 'that  oul-  poets  ^^  cannot  arrive  at  that  particular 
•^^  kind  of  delicacy  that  springs  from  taste  ;  that  they 
**  cantiot  arrive  at  any  true  imagery ;  and  that  they 
*'  strike  the  ^ar  with  a  great  noise,  and  present  tid- 
"  thing  to  the  mind."  Mr.  Barry  took  a  mild  but 
arhple  vengeance  for  this  insult  on  our  poets,  in  illus- 
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trattons  from  their  works ;  and  Milton,  Sbakespear, 
and  Pope  were  vindicated  in  the  spirit  of  a  poet,  and 
with  the  dignity  becoming  the  grandeur  of  the  cause 
the  writer  rescued  from  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

It  would  be  a  desertion  of  the  just  praises  of  the 
**  Inquiry  y^  to  speak  of  it  only  as  an  able  exposition 
of  mistakes  relative  to  obstructions  to  the  arts  in  Eng- 
land.  It  analyses  the  true  causes  of  the  humble  state 
of  the  arts  in  this  country ;  it  devclopes  the  real 
sources  of  excellence  in  the  arts,  as  they  are  found  in 
the  manners  of  a  people ;  in  a  word,  that  publication 
affords  a  lesson  on  that  most  comprehensive  subject, 
which  will  be  ever  read  by  persons  of  taste  with  ad- 
miration for  its  various  knowledge,  with  pleasure  for 
its  fine  illustrations,  and  with  gratitude  for  its  im« 
portance  to  all  that  is  refined  in  morals  as  well  as  in 
arts. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Barry *s  life  was  gilded  with  more 
constant  sunshine  than  usually  rests  for  any  length 
of  time  on  human  afiairs.     Accident  had  impressed 
on  his  earliest  passions  that  preference  for  intellectual 
beauty,  which  it  is  the  labour  of  the  nH>ralist  to  incul- 
cate, which  it  is  the  fate  of  millions  never  to  compre- 
hend ;  some  happy  impulse  diBected  bim  to  the  study 
of  an  art,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  beauty 
is  to  be  found  ;  his  unassisted  efforts  in  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  the  art  recommended  him  to  public  notige^ 
introduced  him  to  the  choice  society  of  genius  and 
worth,  and  to  the  protection  of  one  of  the  men  who 
have  most  adorned  humanity  ;  this  tutelar  friend  en- 
abled bim  to  complete  his  studies  in  Italy,  as  if  for- 
tune 
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tune  resolved  to  make  the  delightful  opportunity 
more  blessed  by  the'  hand  that  bestowed  the  favour; 
the  happiest  occasion  presented  itself^  of  contributing, 
from  the  mine  of  knowledge  he  had  so  successfully 
explored,  to  the  defence  of  his  country  in  the  very 
dearest  part  of  her  interests ;  and  to  close  this  calmer 
part  of  the  scene,  envy  as  yet  was  silent. 

Two  years  after  Mr.  Barry's  return  from  Italy  be 
was  elected  Roj^al  Academician  \  and  in  1786  was 
made  Professor  of  Painting  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  had  vindicated  EngFand  for  her  capacity  of  emi- 
nence in  1  the  arts;  and  he  had  now  to  correct  her 
actual  taste.  The  task  was  of  the  most  difficult  na- 
ture. It  may  be  viewed  as  consisting  chielfly  of  two 
parts;  first,  the  academy  was  to  be  raised  from  a 
drawing  school  (by  which  name  Mr.  Barry  has  very 
properly  described  it)  to  a  school  of  painting  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  nation  itself,  as  well  as  the  pupils  of  the 
academy,  was  to  be  taught,  that  tho  order  of  things  is 
reversed  in  the  practice  of  painting  in  England,  ancj 
the  least  things  in  the  art  set  above  the  highest.  A 
glance  is  sufficient  to  perceive  how  many  honest  pre* 
judiccs,  and  how  many  sinister  designs,  the  Professor 
of  Painting  had  to  encounter. 

There  was  a  fund  in  the  academy,  accumulated 
from  the  receipts  of  exhibitions,  amounting  to  14,0001. 
This  Mr.  Barry  proposed  to  the  academy  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  purchase  of  pictures,  to  form  a  gallery 
of  the  old  masters  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  they  havi- 
ing  little  to  aid  them  in  the  departments  of  design^ 
composition,  and  colouring ;  in  a  word,  in  the  art  of 
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fainting.  A  negative  was  put  on  that  proposition. 
Jle  intrcated  the  academy  for  6001.  to  make  a  begin- 
ning towards  forming  a  gallery,  relying,  and  no  doubt 
justly,  on  the  spirit  of  the  public  to  complete  the 
work.  Even  this  boon  to  the  English  art  of  painting 
-was  denied  by  the  academy.  It  gives  a  sufficiently 
good  specimen  of  Mr.  Barry's  vexatious  enterprise, 
to  state,  as  the  result  of  that  part  of  his  struggle,  that 
ie  was  condemned  to  see  that  sacred  fund,  which  the 
nature  of  the  thing  consecrated  to  the  perfection  of  the 
JEnglish  school  of  painting,  voted  for  afundtofunush 
pensions  to  academicians  and  associates jand  their  widows. 

Having  failed  with  the  academy,  Mr.  Barry  turned 
to  every  quarter  from  which  aid  could  come.  He 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  to  urge  to 
that  illustrious  body  the  necessity  of  a  gallery  of  pic- 
^tures  for  the  pupils  at  the  academy,  and  to  recom' 
.mend  the  beginning  of  so  great,  so  honourable  a  work 
to  the  society. .  Here  also,  and  that  is  matter  of  sur* 
prise,  here  also  he  failed. 

In  the  letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  he  respect- 
fully represented  how  glorious  it  would  be  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, the  patron  of  the  academy,  if  some  of  the  old 
masters  in  the  royal  collections  were  given  as  a  be- 
ginning to  a  gallery.  In  the  Professor's  lectures  the 
same  theme  was  pathetically  urged  ;  and  it  is  almost 
incredible  that  it  was  urged  in  vain. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Professor's  arduous  at- 
tempt, that  of  placing  the  higher  things  of  the  art  as 
they  should  be,  at  the  top,  it  was  not  possible  that  ta- 
lents and  zeal  could  be  utterly  fi^uitless.    He  had 

pade 
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made  no  little  impression  in  behalf  of  that  attempt 
by  his  '^ .Inquiry  ;"  no  little  impression  by  his ,"  LetUt; 
**  to  the  Dikttanli  Society J^  In  his  lectures,  from 
the  chair  of  the .  professor,  he  unremittingly  pursued 
the  same  most  valuable  object.  While  he  instructed 
the  pupils  in  the  theory  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  art,  he  lost  no  occasion  of  calling  their  minds 
to  the  due  order  of  the  parts,  and  of  censuring  the 
.  taste  for  subgrdinate  beauties  and  for  mean  subjects 
in  painters  and  employers ;  and  it  is  not  possible  all 
that  mass  of  learning  on  the  art  should  be  lost  with 
his  pupils,  by  whom,  indeed,  he  was  so  greatly  re* 
vered,tbat  it  was  usual  for  them  to  say,  "  He.d«- 
*•  serves  a  statue  of  gold." 

.    But  it  was  not  only  by  his  lectures  and  his  publi- 
cations that  Mr.  Barry  endeavoured  to  turn  the  tide 
of  passion  into  nobler  channels,  he  exemplified .  hi? 
precepts  in  his  own  conduct  with  the  purity  of  the 
best  of  times.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  Mr.  Barry 
had  chosen  to  cultivate  the  science  of  prospering  in  th^ 
world,  he  might  have  reached  as  great  a  height  in  it 
as  those  who  have  made  it  their  study.     If  he  had. 
chosen  to  ha,wi^  appeared  the  worshipper  of  little  mea 
of  rank  and  power,  he  might  have  been  in  his.  turn, 
the  real  object  of  thejr  worship.     Nothing  was  want-, 
ing  to  cover  himself  with  the  gaudy  splendor  of  a 
fashionable  artist,  but  an  ambition  to  be  a  thing  of  that 
descHption.     He  preferred  another  kind  of  success. 
He  chose  to  give  to  his  pupils  an  example  of  a  iiheraf 
practice  of  a  liberal  art  \  and  to  posterity  a  testimony 
.  that^  in  an  age  when  a  passion  for  trifles  in  painting.; 
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characterized  the  country,  he  could  comprehend  and 
embrace  its  noblest  purposes. 

It  requires  more  courage  than  will  be  generally 
imagined,  to  accompli^  a  scheme  of  this  nature.  Mr» 
Barry  had  before  hiqn  a  melancholy  example  of  its 
6ilure  in  the  late  Mr.  Hussey.  The  fate  of  that  un- 
fortunate man  is  fraught  with  instruction,  as  it  incul- 
cates the  necessity  of  courage,  superadded  to  other 
great  qualities,  in  those  who  attempt,  in  any  art,  or 
science,  or  virtue,  to  reform  a  people.  Mr.  Hussey 
was  a  younger  son  of  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman, 
of  small  but  competent  fortune.  He  was  designed 
for  the  church,  and  sent  to  St.  Omer's  for  education. 
When  be  was  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  science  of 
that  college,  and  was  preparing  to  take  orders,  the  su- 
perior wrote  to  his  father,  to  intreat  him  not  to  bury 
his  son  in  the  priesthood  ;  he  represented  the  young 
man  as  possessing  talents  of  the  highest  order,  with  a 
taste  for  drawing  and  design  that  promised  to  make  a 
great  painter ;  and  he  urged  the  father  to  send  young 
Hussey  to  Rome  to  study  painting,  which  advice  was 
followed.  At  Rome  Hussey  was  regarded  as  a  painter 
that  would  restore  the  splendor  of  the  art.  His  fame 
reached  England  ;  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
qualified  in  all  things  but  courage  to  raise  her  above 
her  little  ambition  in  matters  concerning  taste.  He 
was  patronized  by  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
for  whom  he  painted  a  Bacchus  and  an  Ariadm^ 
which  still  are  to  be  seen  at  Sio«  House,  as  proofs  of 
what  his  genius  was  capable.  His  style  was  grand. 
He  was  foil  a  century  before  his  cotemporarics  in  his 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  the  art.  He  had  embraced  an  ambi- 
tion of  the  noblest  kind  ;  an  ambition  **  to  be  the 
**  happy  instrument  (to  use  Mr.  Barry's  words)  of  in- 
**  troducing  to  his  oountiy  the  true  sublime  style  of 
"  historical  art,  founded  upon  the  Grecian  purity  of 
^*  design,  and  blended  with  whatever  was  great  and 
*^  estimable  in  the  celebrated  leaders  of  the  Italian 
**  schools,  and  their  followers  who  imitated  and  im-  . 
^*  proved  upon  them."  But  he  who  outruns  his  co- 
temporaries  will  be  thq  object,  and,  if  he  has  not  for- 
titude, the  sacrifice  of  their  malignity.  Mr.  Hussey's 
patron  was  ridiculed  out  of  his  taste,  and  Mr.  Hussey 
shaken  from  his  purpose.  He  descended  to  portrait 
painting  for  subsistence ;  but  those  who  could  not 
paint  even  portraits  as  well  as  himself,  oould  more 
skilfully  wield  the  weapons  of  intrigue;  and  for  some 
years  this  once  adventurous  spirit  could,  earn  the 
scantiest  meals  by  no  other  means  but  making  copies 
from  a  likeness  he  had  taken  of  the  Pretender  when 
at  Rome.  An  anecdote  will  shew  to  what  distress  he 
was  reduced*  The  late  Mr.  Duane,  the  celebrated 
conveyancer,  was,  it  is  welt  known,  a  collector  of 
pictures*  Mr.  Duane  was  one  of  the  last  of  those 
'  who  continued  to  do.  acts  of  kindness  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Hussey.  He  one  day  went  to  Hussey 's  lodg- 
ings, to  take  the  painter  to  dine  with  him,  to  meet  a 
nobleman  and  another  person  of  rank  who  wished  to 
have  copies  of  the  Pretender.  Hussey  begged  to  be 
excused.  His  only  remaining  patron  pressed  the  in- 
vitation, and  was  aloaost  angry  with  what  he  thought 
proceeded  from  resentment  at  not  being  asked  more 
Z  4  ^^rmally^ 
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formally.  •  But  Hqssey,  above  all  men,  was  free.fronfi 
a  captious  tamper ;  and  Mr.  Duane,  at  last^  >vrung 
the  secret  from  him— -he  had  no  linen  to  appear  in, 
the  only  shirt  he  bad  being  ip  his  landlady's  tub. 
Mr.  Puanp  removed  that  difficulty.;  arid  was  led  by 
his  humanity  to  inqqire  into  Hussey>  situation, 
whicl}  he  did  not  apprehend  to  bp  so  low.  He  found 
it  deplorable  enough;  and  Iparnt  that  he  increased 
his  distress  by  his  benevolent  disposition,  having  two 
or  three  pensioners  still  poorer  and  rftorq  helpless  than 
him§elf,  who  came  to  him  for  a  little  weekly  aid, 
which  sometimes  he  begged,  but  more  frequently 
gay,e  from  his  own  morsel. 

|t  is  pursuing  this  story  a  little  beyond  its  direct 
pse  in  this  place,  to  reporcj  the  cjose  of  Mf.  Hussey's 
life  J  but  there  is  something  to  compensate  for  thp 
digression  in  the  amiable  conduct  of  his  b|i*other.  Mr. 
Jlussey,  driven  out  of  all  employment,  retired  at  last 
to  his  brother,  who  had  succeeded  tp  \hQ  paternal 
estate,  and  begged  some  little  hovel  to  live  in,  and 
some  small  provision  for  his  support.  T^e  brother 
melted  into  tears,  and  said,  ^'  You,  my  dear  brother  ! 
*'  you  live  in  a  hovel !  You  ^rp  a  man.  You  are  an 
"  honour  to  the  family.  I  am  nothing.  You  shall 
*'  take  this  house  and  the  estate,  and  I  will  be  your 
*^  guest  if  you  please."  The  brothers  lived  together 
without  its  being  distinguishable  who  was  proprietor 
of  the  estate,  till  the  death  of  the  elder  put  the  painter 
in  possession  of  it.  That  unfortunate  man  was  de- 
ranged in  his  intellect  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Ijfe, 
iktid  died  in  that  melancholy  condition. 
"        '       '    '  "     ''     •  Mr. 
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Mr.  Barry  used  this  example  with  wisdom,  in  ex- 
tracting from  it  all  its  gold  for  his  own  purpose. 
Jlussey  had  conceived  a  generous  design.  Mr.  Barry, 
with  the  simplicity  of  true  genius,  disdains  to  pilfer 
in  secret  what  it  is  honourable  to  take  openly. 

**  It  would  be  arrogating  too  much,'*  he  says  in  his  Letter  to 
the  Dilettanti,  ^*  to  suppose  I  had  of  myself  fallen  upon  this  scheme 
of  study,  or  that  I  was  any  other  than  a  follower  in  the  track  Mr. 
Hussey  had  chalked  out;  and  which  his  impatience  or  his  mis- 
fortune, his  own  want  of  fortitude,  or  the  impudent  shameless 
perseverance  of  his  opponents,  prevented  him  from  carrying  into 
execution,  and,  I  fear,  brought  about  a  tendency  to  mental  de-? 
fangement,  which  left  the  matter  hopeless." 

Mr.  Hussey's  mistake  was,  that  he  timidly  abaii'^ 
doned  the  field  to  his  adversaries,  or  weakly  gave 
them  opportunity  to  drive  him  from  the  high  ground 
he  had  taken.  Mr.  Barry  was  the  man  whona  ^ 
council .  of  the  old  masters  would  have  selected  tq 
carry  the  conquest  of  arts  into  Britain.  The  forti- 
tude of  his  mind  nothing  external  could  shake,  and 
nothing  within  existed  to  undermine.  His  policy 
was  too  profound  for  the  Punic  school  of  his  oppo^ 
nents*  Hetriumphed  in  all  that  depended. on  human 
power.  Toset  the  example  of  ^  study  of  the  art  for 
-  itself,  and  in  the  study  of  an  attention  to  all  the  higher 
excellencies^  in  preference,  though  not  to  the  neglect  of 
mechanical  dexterity ;  and  to  leave  a  monument  of  the 
art  that  should  be  worthy  to  make  a  new  and  happier 
oera  in  its  history,  were  all  that  any  man-  could  do. 
The  rest  was  to  be  left  to  other  moral  causes,  which 
he  could  not  influence,  or  could  influence  but  faintly, 
He  held  the  professorship  as  long  as  he  could  with 
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honour,  and  long  enough  for  bis  purpose  in  one  ma- 
terial article  to  success,  that  is  to  sa}' — to  keep  him 
from  starving ;  and  be  cultivated  and  gained  the  good 
will  o(  iJie  Society  for  the  EntouragemetU  of  Arts ^  Ma^ 
nufactures^  and  Commerce^  thereby  inducing  them  to 
be  the  associates  of  his  enterprize,  and  the  imniortai 
sharers  of  his  triumph.  That  society  had  the  dis- 
cernment to  engage  Mr.  Barry  to  decorate  their  great 
room  with  paintings ;  and  there  his  noble  pictures 
are,  to  exempt  him  and  them  from  the  national  re- 
proach, as  long  as  England  patronizes  a  false  and  dis- 
graceful taste.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Barry  triumphed  over 
his  enemies  at  the  very  moment  they  thought  they 
were  preparing  the  means  of  his  defeat ;  and  when 
their  mine  exploded,  he  was  no  longer  on  the  ground 
they  had  hollowed  for  his  ruin. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  transaction  in  Mr.  Barry's  his- 
tory, that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  erects  a 
monument  of  glory  to  his  name  more  durable  than 
would  be  erected  if  the  favourite  expression  of  bis 
pupils,  '^  he  deserves  a  statue  of  gold,**  was  reduced 
to  practice.  We  allude  to  bis  expulsion  from  the 
Professor's  chair,  and  afterwards  from  the  academy. 
We  shall  rigidly  confine  ourselves  to  facts. 

In  March  1799,  ^  body  of  charges,  together  with 
personal  information  in  support  of  them,  were  received 
by  the  council  at  the  Royal  Academy,  against  the 
Professor  of  Painting,  relative  to  his  academical  con- 
duct ;  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  council,  *^  that  the 
'^  charges  and  information  were  sufficiently  important 
^^  to  be  laid  before  the  whole  body  of  academicians 
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**  to  be  examined ;  and  if  they  coincide  in  opinion, 
**  the  heads  of  those  charges  then  to  be  comniuni'- 
*^  cated  to  the  Professor  of  Painting."  And,  by  order 
of  the  council,  a  letter  was  wrjjtten  to  Mr.  Barry,  to 
inform  him  of  the  same.  On  the  19th  of  March  the 
academy  met,  received  the  minutes  of  the  council 
respecting  the  charges,  and  referred  them  to  a  com- 
mittee of  eleven.  On  the  l6th  of  April  the  aca- 
demy met,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee^ 
which  being  read,  Mr.  Barry  rose,  and  demanded 
that  he  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port, which  he  pledged  himself  to  prove  to  be  made 
up  of  mis-statements  and  direct  falsehoods^  yhich 
might  be  easily  dissipated ;  the  demand  being  re- 
jected, Mr.  Barry  argued  on  the  darkness  and  injus* 
lice  of  the  proceedings,  and  withdrew,  after  declaring 
*'  he  should  leave  them  to  prosecute  whatever  they  in- 
**  tended  ;  but  if  they  acted  upon  the  illicit  motion, 
**  that  they  should  proceed  to  vote  on  the  matter, 
**  taking  the  whole  of  the  charges  for  granted,  with- 
**  out  giving  him  any  copy  whereby  to  defend  him- 
*^  self,  by  manifesting  the  falsehood  and  impudent 
".  chicanery  of  the  charges  and  statements,  he  should 
*^  be  ashamed  to  belong  to  them."  Mr.  Barry  having 
withdrawn,  the  academy,  by  a  vote,  removed  him 
from  the  office  of  Professor  of  Painting ;  and,  by  a 
second  vote,  expelled  him  from  the  Royal  Academy. 
Finally,  the  journals  of  council,  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  general  as* 
sembly,  having  been  laid  before  the  King,  his  Majesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  approve  the  whole  of  the 
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.proceedings,  and  strike  Mr.  Barry's  name  froth  the 
foil  of  academicians. 

Although  we  forbear  to  comment  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  acadcmy,^we  cannot  forBake  our  duty  to 
Mr.  Barry  so  far  as  not  to  remark  his  triumph  in  this 
Very  transaction,  as  making  part  of  his  grand  and 
fcitberto  successful  operations.  He  had  laboured, 
find,  let  it  be  observed,  in  conjunction  with  that  orr 
xrament  of  this  nation,  the  late  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  to  elevate  the  academy  to  the  noble  pur- 
poses of  its  institution ;  he  had  publicly  charged  per- 
sons in  the  academy  with  sacrificing  the  honour  and 
iintejf  sts  of  the  society  to  sinister  views  ;  he  had  ex- 
torted an  answer,  in  the  shape  of  charges  preferred 
•Against  him  in  the  academy  ;  the  matter,  therefore, 
:tretween  him  and  his  opponents  was  at  issue  before 
the  public,  if  the  charges  preferred  against  him  in 
.the  academy  were  not  buried  in  the  bospm  of  the 
.academy,  by  his  being  denied  a  copy  of  them  ;  and 
if  they  were  so  buried,  he  stood,  before  God  and 
man,  the  only  object  of  revercflcc  in  the  dispute,  the 
8olc  and  entire  victor. 

Mr.  Barry  has  painted  the  story  of  Pandora.  It  is 
B  picture  of  immense  size,  being  eighteen  feet  long 
Und  ten  broad  ;  and  when  it  is  added,  that  this  pic- 
ture is  distinguished  for  its  grace,  beauty,  and  dig- 
nity, a  little  commendation  may  be  given  to  its  mag- 
nitude. The  figure  of  Pandora  is,  perhaps,  as  perfect 
a  female  form  as  ever  the  pencil  produced.  This 
painting  is  still  in  Mr.  Barry's  possession,  he  having 
tjot  yet  satisfied  his  own. rigid  taste  ip  the  execution 
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of  the  work.  And  here  it  occurs  naturally  to  speak 
of  an' addition  he  proposes  to  make  to  his  personage* 
in  the  picture  of  the  Elysium  at  the  Adelphi.  Be* 
tvveen  Columbus  and  the  angel  unveiling  the  solar 
system,  he  has  introduced  (in  an  engraving  made  by. 
himself  of  the  picture)  Queen  Isabella  of  Castile, 
Magellan^  and  the  venerable  Las  Casas.  On  the  ban- 
dage, which  binds  the  Queen's  crown  on  her  head,  i$, 
this  significant  inscription-—'*  Isabella  pawned'  her 
"  regal  jewels  to  produce  the  sum  of  two  thousand  fiv$ 
**  hundred  crowns  for  the  discovery  of  Amerppa^  thai 
**  being  the  sum  demanded  by  Columbu$^^ 

Mr.  Barry  has  painted  two  pictures,  which,  besida 
those  at  the  Adelphi,  are  well  known  to  the  publico 
Jupiter  and  Juno y  engraved  by  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  V^nm 
rising  from  the  Sea y  engraved  by  Valentine  Greene  \v^ 
mezzotinto,  and  by  Facius  in  the  dotted  manner. 

At  present  he  is  painting  a  picture  on  the  subject 
of  that  with  which  he  commenced  bis  career-^/^^ 
Baptism  of  the  King  of  CasheJL  The  study  of  tbi$ 
picture  is  a  most  beautiful  thing.  The  action  13  sueh 
as  we  have  related,  speaking  of  the  former  picture; 
and  in  the  back  ground  is  a  noble  landscape,  a  rajoun*- 
tainous  country,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  several 
single  stones,  of  large  dimensions,  placed  on  an  equi* 
librium,  so  as  to  vibrate  when  moved,  and  which  were, 
in  all  probability,  the  idols  of  the  druidical  worship; 
and  on  a  range  of  hills  below  is  a  large  temple  of 
the  Druids,  resembling  what  we  may  well  suppose 
Stonehenge  to  have  been  in  its  pristine  state ;  and 
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since  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  in  those  temples,  the  idea  is  most  hap- 
pily insinuated  of  the  importance  of  the  action  of 
the  picture,  the  King's  haptisnt,  by  which  is  introduced 
into  that  country  the  milder  morality  of  the  christiao 
religion. 

Mr.  Barry,  among  other  occupations  of  his  active 
mind,  is  revising  his  lectures  read  af  the  academy,  in 
the  Professor's  chair ;  and  it  is  not  only  to  be  hoped, 
but  expected,  that  he  will  hereafter  tJcUvcr  them  him- 
self to  the  public  with  enlargements,  containing  new 
matter  important  to  the  progress  and  refinement  of 
the  arts. 

This  extraordinary  man  has  engraved  a  set  of  prints, 
from  his  series  of  pictures  at  the  Adelphi,  in  a  bold, 
vigorous,  and  fine  manner ;  in  fact,  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  mind  in  all  his  enterprizes. 

It  is  grateful  to  a  reader  to  know  some^thing  of  the 
domestic  life  of  eminent  men.  Mr.  Barry  occupies 
a  house,  in  which  no  human  being  resides  but  him- 
self, performing  all  domestic  offices  with  his  own 
hands.  He  is  abstemious  in  his  food  and  drink,  fru- 
gal in  his^habits,  and  almost  incessant  in  his  applica- 
tion to  his  studies ;  yet  he  receives  some  friends  whom 
he  reveres,  and  is  cheerful,  communicative,  and,  it 
i«  almost  superfluous  to  add,  interesting  in  conver- 
sation. K. 
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IT  has  been  said  by  somebody,  that  he  who  writes 
anecdotes,  and  draws  characters  of  men  that  have  re- 
cently died,  is  stirring  up  ashes  that  are  not  yet  cold, 
and  may  chance  to  burn  his  fingers.  The  partiali- 
ties of  friendship,  and  prejudices  of  enmity,  have  not 
yet  subsided,  and  the  biographer  is  considered  by  one 
party  as  having  raised  them  above  their  proper  level, 
and  by  the  other  as  having  sunk  them  below  it.  To 
write  of  those  that  are  yet  living  is  a  still  more  deli- 
cate task ;  as  different  persons  will  see  the  same  men 
through  different  mediums,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
the  character  of  impartiality.  We  shall,  however,  en- 
deavour to  deserve  it ;  and  with  this  regard  think  that 
a  few  particulars  concerning  a  man  who  has  marked 
himself  by  many  entertaining  productions,  and  given 
so  highly  appioved  an  illustration  of  Hogarth's  works, 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  public. 

Our  information  is  collected  from  a  gentlentan 
with  whom  Mr.  Ireland  was  once  very  intimate :  in 
our  statement^ of  facts,  we  therefore  hope  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  in  the  conclusions  which  we  may  occasion- 
ally draw  from  them,  we  shall  endeavour  to  be  dis- 
passionate. 

He  was  bom  at  the  Trench  farm,  near  Wem,  in 
Shropshire,  in  a  house  which  had  been  rendered 
somewhat  remarkable  by  having  been  the  birth-place 
and  country  residence  of  Wycherley  the  poet ;  and  is 
descended  from  a  race  that  were  eminent  for  their 
conscientious  adherence  to  their  religious  principles. 

His 
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'  His  father  was  a  farmei',  who,  during  the  whole  of 
a  long  life,  was  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him,  for  the  probity  of  his  mind  and  simplicity  of  his 
manners.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev*. 
Thomas  Holland,*  and  great  grand-daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Philip  Henry. -f 

The  first  circumstance  that  we  learn  concerning 

'  •  This  excellent  man  was  more  than  thirty  years  minister  of  a 
dissenting  congregation  at  Wcm,  in  Shropshire.  He  was  a  younger 
brother,  and  had  little  or  no  support  except  from  the  income  of 
his  ministry,  which  (exclusive  of  presents  from  his  congregation, 
who  considered  him  as  a  father)  did  not  amount  to  forty  pounds 
k  year.  He  sometimes  boasted  that  he  had  educated  ten  children, 
three  of  them  at  Dr.  Doddridge's  academy,  in  a  manner  that  qua* 
lified  them  to  fill  respectable  stations  in  a  respectable  manner;  that 
he  had  always  a  place  at  his  table  for  any  friend  that  called  upon 
him ;  that  a  beggar  never  left  his  door  without  some  sort  of  relief; 
and  that  he  never  had  a  dun  at  his  gate,  for  he  paid  ready  money 
for  every  article  he  purchased,  except  his  milk  score,  which  was 
discharged  every  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  John  Holland,  who  about  the  year  1750  published  two 
volumes  of  ^sermons,  which  are  marked  with  liberality  of  senti- 
ment and  elegance  of  diction,  was  his  near  relation,  and  we  believe 
te  is  also  descended  from  the  translating  Philemon  Holland,  of 
"W^hom  a  contemporar}*^  epigrammatist  writes, 

*'  Philemon  with  translations  doth  so  fill  us. 
He  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  Tranquillus.'* 

t  The  first  time  Mr.  Ireland  Was  introduced  to  Doctor  JohnSori 
he  was  stated  to  be  a  descendant  of  Mr.  Philip  Henry,  on  which' 
this  great  and  good  character  remarked,  in  his  emphatic  manner, 
**  Sir,  you  are  descended  from  a  man,  whose  genuine  simplicity 
and  unaffected  piety  would  have  done  honour  to  any  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, and  as  a  scholar  he  must  have  had  uncommon  acquirements, 
when  Bushy  boasted  of  hating  been  his  tutor/' 

Mr.  , 
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Mr.  Ireland  is,  that  during  his  childhood  a  lady  of 
considerable  fortune,  of  the  name  of  Shrimpton,  was 
so  partial  to  him,  that  she  told  his  father  he  might 
consider  his  son  John  as  provided  for,  as  she  would 
adopt  him,  and  take  care  of  his  future  fortunes.  The 
reader  will  believe  this  lady  was  not  very  youngs 
when  hq  is  informed  that  her  first  husband  was  the 
Wycherley*  whom^we  have  mentioned.  As  she  al- 
ways past  her  summers  at  Mr.  Ireland's  father'?,  she. 


*  Mr*  Edward  Blount  relates  some  particulars  of  the  mar- 
riage in' a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  dated  Januarj  SIst,  1715*16. 

"  Our  friend  Wycherley  had  often  told  xne,  as  I  doubt  not  he 
did  all  his  acquaintance,  that  he  would  marry  as  soon  as  his  life 
was  despaired  of:  accordingly,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he 
underwent  the  ceremony,  and  joined  together  those  two  sacra* 
ments  which  wise  men  say  should  be  tbe  lastwe  receite;  for 
if  you  observe,  matrmiony  is  placed  after  extreme  unction  in  our 
catechism  as  a  kind  of  hint  of  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  taken.  The  old  man  then  lay  down,  satisfied  in  the 
consciousness  of  having,  by  this  one  act,  paid  his  just  debts, 
obliged  a  woman  "who  he  was  told  had  merit,  and  shewn  an 
heroic  resetviment  Of  the  i}l  usage  of  his  next  hei^.t  Some  hun- 
dred pounds  which  he  had  with  the  lady  discharged  those  diebts; 
a  jointure  of  .four  hundred  a  year  made  her 'a  recompence  j  and 
rile  nephew  he  left  to  comfort  himself  with  the  miserable  re- 
mains of  a  mortgaged  estate.  I  saw  oar  friend  twice  after  this 
was  done,  less  peevish  in  his  sickness  than  he  uked  to  be  in  his 
health,  neither  mnch  afraid  of  dying,  nor  (\^ich  in  him  had 
been  more  likely)  much  ashamed  pf  marrying.  The  evening 
before  he  expired,  he  called  his  yotmg  wife  to  his  bed-side,  and 
earnestly  entreated  her  not  to  denjrhim  one  request,  the  last  he 
should  make.  Upon  her  assurances  of  consenting  to  it,  he  told 
her,  *<  My  dear,  it  is  only  this,  that  you  will  never  marry  an  old 
nan  again*''  ,  ♦   ■ 
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bn  returning  from  one  of  these  visits,  insisted  od 
taking  her  favourite  to  her  own  house  in  Fludyer- 
8trect,  Westminster,  to  which  place  he  accompanied 
her  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  The  airy  hopes 
and  flattering  prospects  this  created  soon  vanished, 
fer  the  lady  hot  long  iafter  died  without  a  will. 

He  was  soon  aftfer  this  sent  for  a  short  time  to  hi^ 
mother's  brother,  the  Rev.  Philip  Holland,  an  accom- 
plished and  elegant  Scholar,  and  many  years  mini^ 
sterof  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Boleow,  in  Lanca- 
shire. This  gentleman  undertook  to  teach  a  lioiited 
number  of  pupils^  and  it  was  intended  that  his  ne-^ 
phew  should  have  been  included  in  the  list  for  a  time 
sufficient  to  have  qualified  him  for  the  ministry; 
but^  for  what  reason  we  knoty  not,,  bis  destioation 
was  afterwards  cbangedb 

For  parents  to  discover  from  thtf  disposition  of  the 
boy  what  will  be  the  bias  of  the  man,  is  not  easy  ^ 
and  if  it  i$  found,  it  is  not  always  acted  upon :  Mr, 
Ireland,  at  that  early  period,  discovered  a  strong  pre« 
dilection  to  letters  arrd  painting,  but  his  friends 
thought  he  had  also  a  turn  for  mechanics,  and  there- 
fore  determined  to  make  him  a  watchmaker,  and  to 
*  that  business  be  was  accordingly  devoted. 

While  yet  very  young,  be  married  an  anniable  and 
estimable  woman,  of  a  turn  and  temper  exactly  con^^ 
genial  to  his  own,  and,  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, engaged  in  an  extensive  business.  In  this,, 
'thougb  bis  connections  were  numerous,  and  his  know- 
jledge  of  bis  art  indisputable,  he  was  ryot  aficcessfiiL 

We  have  heard  this  ascribed  to  his  having  placed 
^  ^  •  too 
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too  gredt  a  confidence  in  somes  persons  whom  be  en- 
trusted in  business,  and  believe  that  this  was  the  im* 
mediate  cause :  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that"  his 
not  being  fortunate  as  a  trader  may  be  traced  to. 
other  sources.  From  what  we  have  before  said  of 
Mr.  Ireland,  he  appears  to  have  had  fi  stronger  bias 
to  the  fine  arts  than  to  those  denominated  mechanic. 
For  pictures  and  prints  he  had  an  enthusiastic  fond- 
ness, and  in  each  class,  especially  in  the  works  of 
Mortimer  and  Hogarth,  had  a  well  selected  collec- 
tion ;  and  of  books,  a  well  chosen  library.  A  col- 
lection of  pictures  and  prints  may  sometimes  engross 
more  time  than  is  compatible  with  the  strict  atten- 
tion which  business  imperiously  demands.  The  same 
reasoning  will  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  a  col«- 
lection  of  books,  especially  if  the  possessor  reads  the 
works  which  he  has  purchased,  which  we  are  told 
Mr.  Ireland  did,  and  that  in  an  evening,  Henderson 
and  he  alternately  read  to  each  other,  and  remarked 
— reasoned — differed — agreed — laughed-*-or  wept,  as 
they  were  incited  by  Sterne,  Swift,  Cervantes,  or 
Sbakspeare. 

Added  to  this,  the  company  Mr.  Ireland  kept  were 
better  calculated  to  inform  his  mind  than  improve 
his  circumstances.  Noscitur  a  smo  is  as  applicable 
as  noscitur  a  libris ;  and  we  have  been  told  that  he 
then  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  unreserved  intimacy 
with  many  men  that  were  eminent  in  the  arts,  at  the 
bar,  and  in  the  church;  and  at  his  table  were  to  be 
loet  Mortimer,  Gainsborough,  and  Henderson,  with 

A  a  2  many 
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many  other  characters  highly  distinguished  for  ta- 
lents and  taste,  most  of  whom  have  long  since 

«•  Shook  hands  with  death,  aftd  calPd  tHe  worm  their  kinsman.*' 

Of  Mortimer,  Mr.  Ireland  has  inserted  the  follow- 
ing account  in  his  Life  of  Henderson,  where,  after 
giving  a  list  of  the  books  which  most  attracted  this 
actor's  attention,  and  enumerating  many  that  con- 
tained relations  of  barbarities  at  which  almost  every 
other  man  would,  have  shuddered,  he  adds  the  fol- 
lowing note :  \ 

*l  If  it  shouldf  be  inferred  from  hence  that  his  disposition  wai 
cruel,  the  inference  would  be  unjust.  Mortimer,  the  historical 
painter,  in  whom  were  united  the  savage  grandeur  of  Salvator 
Rosa  and  the  terrific  graces  of  Spagnolette  $  who  joined  to  a 
sublimity  of  idea,  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  not  exceeded  by 
Michael  Angelo,  a  delicacy  of  pencil  equal  to  Teniers ;  wai 
<  most  happy,  and,  I  think,  most  successful,  in  paindng  objects 
from  whicli  the  common  eye  withdrew. 

**  From  hints  in  Fox*s  Book  of  Martyrs,  he  made  a  number  of 
Vilest  spirited  sketches,  in  which  are  represented  the  sufferings  of 
men,  women*  and  children,  the  executioners  scorching  their 
hands  with  lighted  tapers,  burning  their  eyes  out  with  hot  irons, 
and  the  whole  exhibition  of  the  uses  made  of  those  powerful 
engines  of  argument,  the  whips,  hooks,  racks,  but  above  all  the 
t^umb  n^e,  by  which  unbelievers  are  screwed  up  to.  the  proper 
faith. 

**  Yet  with  this  disposition  for  contemplating  and  displaying 
such  objects,  Mortimer  had  a  soul  ofen  as  day  to  mehmg  charitj^  a 
tear  for  pity,  and  a  heart  the  most  susceptible  of  tender  impres- 
sions. '  He  made  the  k^dest  allowances  for  the  errors  of  otfaers, 
and  would  not  have  trod  upon  the  poor  beede.  When  he  entif 
»-^and  who  shall  dare  to  name  any  man  as  fauldess  \ — his  errocs 
had  their  root  in  virtues  which  the  generous  warmth  of  his  heart 
carried  to  excess*    Added  to  all  this,  he  had  an  hilarity  that 

brightened 
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brightened  every  eye,  and  gladdened  every  heart,  I  knew  Uf 
mind  well,  but  tliat  knowledge  should  have  deterred  me  from 
attempting  to  describe  it,  had  I  considered  that  Sterne  has  so 
exactly  delineated  the  leading  features  by  which  it  was  actuated, 
in  the  benevolence  and^  sensibility  of  character  which  distin- 
guished his  uncle  Toby^ 

<*  In  the  society  of  Mortimer  I  passed  some  of  the  happiest 
years  of  my  life,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  very  intimate, 
brotherly,  and  unbroken  friendship  with  which  we  were  united 
until  his  death,  affords  me  one  of  those  melancholy  pleasures 
•which  may  be  felt,  but  cannot  be  described — 3.  tear  drops  at  the 
recollection.  The  loss  of  such  a  frjend  leaves  a  chasm  in  om'$ 
life  and  happiness  which  is  very  rarely  filled  up."  ; 

With  Gainsborough  he  was  upon  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  that  admirable  artist  presented  to  him  an 
excellent  portrait  of  Henderson,  of  whom  Mr.  Irer 
land  was  the  i^rst  protector;  for  in  his  house  this 
popular  actor  resided  many  y^ars,  as  a  friend  and  a 
brother,  before  be  could  be  admitted  to  try  his 
strength  on  the  stage,  though  aided  by  every  reconi- 
mend^tion  which  Mr.  Ireland  or  any  of  his  connect- 
tions  could  afford  him.  When  Mr.  Garrack  after- 
wards recommended  bira  to  try  bis  fortune  on  tl^e 
Bath  stage,  Mr.  Ireland  took  down  a  large. party  to 
give  some  sanction  and  support  to  the  now  performer 
on  the  first  night  of  his  appearance.  Indeed,  by  all  we 
have  beard,  he  seems  to  have  been  full  as  much  inte- 
rested in  Henderson's  success  as.be  was  in  hisown^ 
.  which,  by  these  pursuits,  was  not  likdy  to  be  much 
forwarded.  But  as  this  and  the  preceding  conclusions 
are  drawn  from  conjeoture,  as  conjectures  we  requfefet 
they  may  be  received.  Be  the  cause  .what  it  might, 
Mr-  Ireland  was  thus  thrown  into  a  new  walkjwiaioh,. 
.    Aa3    _  -'    though 
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though  it  was  neither  paved  with  gold,  nor  strewed 
with  roses,  was,  we  believe,  much  more  congenial  to 
his  taste,  and  consonant  to*  his  talents,  than  that 
which  he  had  quitted. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Henderson,  which  were 
published  in  1786,  are  stated  in  the  preface  to  h^v© 
been  the  first  book  he  had  written  :  but  this  we  be- 
lieve is  meant  to  be  understood,  with  soma  limita- 
tions, as  intimating  it  to  be  the  first  Bock  to  which  he 
prefixed  his  nam^ ;  for  previous  to  that  time,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  he  had  written,  or  been  a  party  in 
writing,  other  volumes;  as  we  also  believe  that  mariy 
articles  in  some  of  „tbe  Reviews,  and  critiques  and 
essays  on  the  arts  and  other  subjects,  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  have  appeared  in  the  periodical  prints^ 
&c.  are  the  productions  of  bis  pen. 

The  next  publication  with  his  name  prefixed  was 
^Sogartb  Illustrated,  in  two  volumes.    For  the  works 
of  Hogarth,  we  .have  already  said,  he  had  an  early 
predilection,  so  that  we  can  readily  conceive  he  en- 
gaged in  their  illustration  ctm  amore. 

From  his  partiality  to  the  arts,  his  eager  enquiry 
'into  every  circumstance  that  was  connected  with  this 
eminent  artist  or  his  prints,  and  also  from  the  num- 
ber of  eminent  painters,  &c.  with  whom  be  lived  in 
/habits  of  intimacy,  the  admirers  of  Hogarth* — and 
who  are  not  his  admirers  ? — -had  a  right  to  expect 
that  Mr.  Ireland's  Illustration  should  contain  some^ 
thing  worth  their  attention ;  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude, 
that  they  were  not  disappointed  :  for  a  large  impres- 
sion was  disposed  of  in  less  than  three  months,  A 
second  edition  was  printed  soon  afterwards. 
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«  In  this  performance  Mr«  Ire^nd^  who  i^  a  warm, 
and  we  think,  a  successful  advocate  for  the  moral 
tendency  of  Hogarth's  works,  seems  conscious  that 
he  may  sometimes  be  thought  too  partial  to  his  hero, 

.  and  thus  concludes  the  aiccount  pf  his  life : 

**  His  character,  and  the  illustrations  I  have  attempted^  are 
built  upon  a  diligent  investigation  of  his  prints ;  if  in  any  case  it 
should  be  thought  that  they  have  biased  my  judgment,  lean  truly 
say  that  they  have  informed  it.  From  them  I  h,ave  learnt  much 
which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  known,  aAd  to  inspecting  thenx 
1  owe  many  very  happy  hours.  Considering  their  originality, 
variety,  and  truth,  if  we  take  from  the  artist  all  that  he  is  said  to 
kav^  wianlsed,  he  will  have  more  left  than  has  been  often  the  par* 
;  ^i^n  of  man.** 

The  book  abounds  with  anecdoites,  which  the  a^^ 
thor's  long  connections  with  itipn  conversant  with 
sufb  subjects  enabled  bini  to  supply.    These  are^e- 

:  Qfirally  told  in  an  ^asy  and  agreeable  style,  aii^if  not 
dlways  precisely  appropriate  to  tb^  print  deacrilm}^ 
have  a  general  relation  to  the  subject.  For  such  of 
the  prints  as  had  not  an  inscriptiOH  engraved  aader 
^hem,  he  has  sometimes  given  a  quotation^  but  more 
generally  written  a  motto  himself.  '  Sx)ra»  of  these, 
particularly  those  of  the  Strollers,  Evening,  and  the 
Stage  Coaph;,  are  easy  in  the  versification,  and  pcnnted 
in  the  allusion. 

The  next  publication  which  we  have  noticed  with 
Mr.  Ireland*3  name,  was  the  supplementary  volume, 
compiled  from  Hogarth's  papers.    To  this  is  pre- 

,  lixed  the  following  advertisement : 

^*  The  ms^mscrtpts  from  which  the  priiicipal  parts  of  ftis 

volume  are  compiled,  were  written  by  th<  late  Vk*  HQgpvtb :  kad 

he  lived  a  Uttle  Ipi^g^r,  he  wouU  li^vc  oiethodised  and  published 

A  a  i(.  them. 
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them.'  On  his  decease  they  devolved  to  his  Widow,  who  kept 
themisacred  and  entire  until  her  death »  when  they  became  the  pro- 
iperty  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  of  Chiswick,  by  whose  kindness  and  friend- 
ship they  arc  now  in  my  possession.*  They  comprehend  Ho- 
garth's life  and  course  of  study,  correspondence,  political  quarrels, 
&c. ;  the  manuscript  of  the  Anaiysi's  of  Beauty,  corrected  by  the 
author,  with  many  remarks  omitted  In  the  printed  copy ;  sundry 
/memoranda  relative  to  the  subjects  of  his  satire  in  many  of  his 
pfints,"  &c.  &c. 

Thjs  volume  is  of  a  size  similar  to  the  two  which 
preceded  itj  but  the  engravings  are  on  a  larger  scale. 
It  .contains  many  curious  particulars  relative  to  the 
^rts  and  other  circumstances,  and  Hogaftb  has  re> 
lated  them  in  a  style  that  we  did  not  think  he  could 
have  written ;  it  proves,  that  though  a  pen  was  not  his 
proper  instrument,  he  knew  how  to  use  it  in  a  man- 
ner that  expressed  his  ideas  with  clearness  and  pre- 
cision :  indeed  we  have  always  thought  that  where  a 
man  of  la  strong  mind  is  perfect  master  of  bis  subject, 

appropriate 

■  Ml       .       ...■«■■■>.   ,111   I., -,.i..-*»Mii      ,...i..  i.i.,»,  ■        I ,.     I    .1     ,   ,1    .ii.i....r.  I       .i,h 

*  Of  the  following  dedication*  which  Hogarth  intended  for  tbit 
work,  Mr.  Ireland  has  given  a  ^c  simile,  copied  from  his  hand 
writing, 

THE  NO  DEDICATION. 

Not  dedicated  to  any  Prince  in  Christendom,  for  fear  ik  might  he 

thought  an  idle  piece  of  arrogance.     Not  dedicated  to  any  man  of  qtut^ 

1  '%9  for  fear  it  might  be  thought  too  assummg.    NotdttHcaied  to  am^ 

.  learrtqd  lodt/  of  ?ne»y  as  either  of  the  Universities,  or  the  Royal  Society f 

for  fiar  it  might  be  thought  an  uncommon  piece  of  vanity.     Not  dedi^ 

caied  to  any  one  particular  friend^  for  fear  of  offending  another, 

Tlierefore,  dedicated  to  nobody ;  but  if  for  Once  we  may  suppoie  w- 

■  iody  to  he  trery  badyi  as  every  body  is  often  said  to  be  nobody,  then  is 
"''$ii9ii>c¥kdediodkdfo'every  body, 

■  •  ■•'  '  '    •%  if^^^r  most  humble  and  devoted 

'  '^^  4  --  W.  HOGARTB. 
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appropriate  words  will  ofFer  themselves.  One  litde 
sptecimen  of  his  versification  we  cannot  resist  tran^ 
scribing.     It  is  thus  stated  in  the  volume : 

"  His  line  of  beauty  drew  him  into  so  many  disputes,  that  he 
*  at  length  determined  to  write  a  book,  explain  his  system^  and 
silence  his  adversaries.  When  his  intentions  were  known,  thos^ 
who  acknowledged  his  claim  to  superiority  as  an  artist,  were 
apprehensive  that  by  thus  wandering  out  of  his  sphere,  and  com« 
.  mencing  author^  he  would  lessen  his  reputation ;  those  .who 
ridiculed  his  system,  presumed  that  he  would  overturn  it ;  and 
the  few  who  envied  and  hated  the  man,  rejoiced  in  sure  and 
certain  hope  that  he  would  write  himself  into  disgrace.  All 
this  he  laughed  at^  and,  in  the  following  little  epigram,  whimsi« 
cally  enough  describes  his  own  feelings ; 

"  What !  a  book,  and  by  Hogarth! — Then  twenty  to  tex^ 
.  ♦*  All  he's  gain'd  by  the  pencil  he'll  lose  by  the  pen. 
**  Perhaps  it  may  be  so — ^howe'er,  miss  or  hit,  i 

**  He  will  publish — here  goei^^s  double  or  quitJ^ 

From  being  of  the  same  name,  he  was  very  fre«* 
quently  mistaken  for  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  to 
whom  he  was  not  related.     To  prevent  future  mis-  , 
apprehension,  the  follovving  advertisement  is  prefixeci 
to  this  volume : 

**  It  may  6e  proper  to  state,  that  neither  the  two  volumes  published  m 
1 791 ,  nor  this  supplement y  have  any  connection  with  the  Graphic  lUustra* 
tionSy  'which,  heing  written  by  Mr*  Samuel  Ireland,  proprietor  of  the 
Shakspeare  Papers,  have  given  rise  to  many  strar^c  mistakes^  and  beem 
erroneously  ascribed  to  John  Ireland**^ 

Mr.  Ireland's  adherence  to  his  fevpurite  artist  has 
not  been  confined  to  explaining  his  priots;  he  has 
also  published  a  spirited  copy  from  a  very  interestiog 
efigraving  of  Hogarth'is,  which  is  in  his. own  posses- 
sion.   It  is  entitled;^  '^  £nthasia£m  Delincated^^'  and 

the 
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the  artist,  after  talking  ofF two  impressions^  dter^d  bi3 
x»pper-plate  to  «'  The  Medley/*  The  object  of  the 
satire  is  thus  described  in  Hogarth's  band-writing, 
under  the  original  print  :^ 

•*  TAe  intention  of  this  prin(  is  to.gitv  a  lineal  r/yireseufatian  of  th& 
strange  effects  resulting  from  literal  and  lots  concepiions  of  sacred  Imngs^ 
'  as  also  of  the  idolatrous  tendency  of  pictures  in  c/turches,  and  prints  in 
religious  hooks*!  ^ 

The  author's  portrait,  engraved  from  a  picture 
paipted  by  his  friend  Mortimer,  and  prefixed  to  his 
iirst  volaoie  of  Hogarth,  is  a  striking  resemblance. 
If  we  were  to  describe  the  original  in  the  omnner  of 
Mr.  Ames,  and  some  other  illustrators  of  portraits, 
we  should  add;  that  he  is  tall,  thin,  pale-faced,  and 
pickly  in  his  appearance ;  and,  indeed,  his  healthy  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  ha$  been  in  so  precarious 
^  statC;,  as  to  induce  him  to  remoye  from  Poet's  Cor- 
per  to  Hans  Place,  Knightsbridge,  where  we  sincerely 
Jjope  the  air  will  so  fer  restore  him  as  to  enable  him 
to. finish  some  remarks  on  the  art^,  &c.  which,  we  are 
informed,  he  is  now  preparing  for  the  press. 
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IN  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  men  who  have  de- 
viated from  the  path  in  which  their  parents  intended 
them  to  tread,  we  should  nnd  many  of  those  great 
characters  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves 
ki  their  particular  professions.  Petitot  was  intended 
for  a  jeweller,  but  preferred  painting  a  miniature  to 
{setting  it.  John  Wenix  was  [iUoed  with  a  printer, 
6  whose 
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whose  paper  he  covered  with  figures  of  men  and 
animals^  instead  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  and  it 
was  determined  to  laake  Handel  a  civilian.  But  in 
these,  and  numerous  other  instances^  Nature  vindi- 
cated  her  own  rights^  and  her  favourites  being  led 
into  the  path  which  was  congenial  to  their  talents^ 
attained  their  proper  places  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

To  the  list  of  men,  who,  having  a  consciousness  of 
their  own  peculiar  powers,  have  disdained  and  con- 
quered every  difficulty  that  opposed  their  exerting 
them,  we  mu»t  add  the  subject  of  this  littlfe  memoir, 
who  was 

<*  Early  forecloomM  his  father's  ioul  to  cross, 
An4  paint  a  picture  when  he  should  engross  ;'* 

For  Sir  William  Beecbey,  who  was  born  at  Bur&rd^ 
in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  year  1753,  was,  at  the  proper 
4ige,  placed  under  an  eminent  conveyancer  at  Stow, 
in  Gloucestershire;  but  a  volatile  flow  of  spirits,  a 
bright  an^  active  imagination,  and  a  mind  eagerly 
bent  upon  enquiry,  was  not  to  be  chained  to  the  desk 
of  a  provincial  conveyancer  long  enough  to  acquire 
ai^y  deep  insight  into  that  abstruse  profession. 

He  had  beard  much  of  London— he  wished  to  see 
L^ndoQ^^-^end  to  London  he  accordingly  came.  Dis- 
agreeable as  the  quirks  and  quiddities  of  the  law 
were  to  his  feelings,  he  was  compelled  to  continue  in 
the  practice,  and  accordingly  articled  himself  for  a 
^ven  period*  tp  a  gentleman  who  died  before  the  ex* 
piration  of  his  tiipe,  when  he  made  a  second  engage* 
ment  with  a  Mr.  Qwen,  of  Toofce'a«oouFt»  But  his 
talents  were  not  cakulaled  for  the  contemplatioa  of 

Coke's 
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Coke's  Institutes,  nor  were  his  eyes  formed  for  poring 
over  tbe  tiresome  repetitions  of  musty  parchments. 
There  are  few  studies  more  ungenial  to  a  young  man 
of  lively  imagination  than  tbe  law.  An  active  and 
ingenuous  mind  revolts  at  the  cramp  phraseology  and 
tedious  repetitions  with  which  it  is  embarrassed. 
Considering  this  circumstance,  it  is  fortunate  for  the 
arts  that  he  accidentally  became  acquainted  with  se- 
veral students  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Tbe  objects 
in  which  they  were  engaged  attracted  and  enchanted 
liim :  by  the  splendid  assemblage  of  colours  which 
they  mixed  upon  the  palette,  and  transferred  to  the 
canvass,  bis  eye  was  delighted,  and,  by  the  field  thus 
opened  to  him,  his  disgu^  at  his  original  profession 
encreased,  and  be  determined  to  change  bis  pen  for 
the  pencil,  his  ink-stand  for  the  colour-box,  and  his 
desk  for  tbe  easil ;  eagerly  embarked  in  a  new  pur- 
suit, and  exerted  every  effort  to  acquire  tbe  rudiments 
of  that  art  in  which  he  bas  since  so  eminently  dis* 
tinguished  himself. 

So  powerful  was  bis  new  attachment,  that  be  did 
not  wait  till  tbe  expiration  of  bis  agreement,  but 
prevailed  upon  Mr.  Owen  to  accept  of  a  young  man 
whom  he  had  procured  to  supply  his  place,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  remaining  time  of  his  articles,  and  in 
1772  he  commenced  a  studeqt  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. 

His  prospects  were  now  changed,  and  he  had  a 

new. world  teeming  with  wopders opened  before  him: 

he  bad  discemm'eot  enough  to  see  that  tbe  works  of 

Sir  Joshua  Rsyuolds  were  tiie  best  modek,  and  tbere- 

i\.  -^  fore 
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fore  he  studied  and  occasionally  copied  them.  But 
though  they  were  the  earliest  objects  of  his  imita- 
tion, he  did  not  long  confine  himself  to  shadows, 
but  ascenddd  to  realities,  and,  in  the  place  of  copying 
portraits,  studied  and  imitated  originals.  During  this 
period,  labouring  up  hill  to  attain  that  rank  in  his 
profession  which  he  must  have  felt  he  had  a  right  to, 
he  inevitably  experienced  many  difficulties  under 
which  a  common  mind  would  have  sunk.  But  the 
ardour  and  energy  of  his  spirit  supported  him ;  for 
happily,  with  the  ambition  of  attaining  reputation^' 
he  possessed  the  power  of  deserving  it,  and  sur- 
mounted every  obstacle.  He  has  ever  since  been 
progressively  improving,  and  from  this  period  his 
history  must  be  sought  for  in  his  performances. 

Dr.  Strachey,  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  and  his  fa- 
mily ;  the  Chevalier  Ruspini  and  his  family ;  and 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  were  among 
his  earliest  works.  The  Ruspini  family  was,  we  be- 
lieve, the  first  picture  that  he  exhibited  at  Somerset 
House. 

From  London  he  went  to  Norwich,  where  he 
continued  four  or  five  years;  and  here  he  began 
with  painting  small  conversation  pieces,  in  the  man- 
ner which  was  first  practised  by  Hpgarth,  and  after- 
wards by  ZofFany.  Two  large  frames  of  these,  con- 
taining twelve  or  thirteen  portraits  in  each,  he  sent 
to  London  for  the  exhibition,  but  as  they  were  not 
admissible  in  the  Royal  Academy,  from  their  occu- 
pying too  much  space,  they  were  transferred  to  Van- 
dergucht's  rooms  at  the  Lyceum,  where  -  they  were 
4  much 
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much  noticed,  and  considered  as  giving  great  pro-* 
mise  of  future  excellence. 

At  Norwich  he  first  began  to  paint  as  large  as  life, 
and  was  much  encouraged,  for  many  of  the  portraits 
then  painted  by  him  are  in  a  very  superior  style. 

On  his  return  to  London,  h^e  took  the  house  in 
Brook-street  which  had  fornjierly  bebn  the  residence 
6f  Vandergucht,  and  was  sbpn  gratified  by  general 
notice  and  celebrity.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
HilUstreef,  Berkley- square,  at  which  place,  as  well 
as  at  his  present  residence  in  George-street,  Ha- 
nover-square, his  talents  have  procured  him  the  no- 
tice and  protection  of  many  people  of  the  first  rank; 
and  among  many  other  portraits  of  acknowledged 
merit  and  great  celebrity,  he  painted  the  Honourable 
Charles  Herbert,  the  last  Duke  of  Montagu,  Lord 
Macirtney,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  httlf  lengths  of  Lord 
Francis  Osb6rr1  and  his  Lady  for  Lofd  Auckland; 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Young,  Lord  Cornwallis, 
Lord  St.  VinccDt,  Captain  Foley,  Captain  Darby, 
Lord  Carnarvon,  &c. 

The  style  in  'which  some  of  these  were  painted  in- 
troduced him  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Family, 
and  he  was  appointed  portrait  painter  to  the  Queen, 
and,  by  the  King's  command,  painted  a  whole  length 
portrait  of  her  Majesty,  and  portraits  of  all  the  Prin- 
cesses, Wo  of  which  appeared  in  the  exhibition  of 

1797. 

His  Majesty's  opinion  of  his  powers  is  exem- 
plified,by  his  entrusting  to  his  pencil  a  subject  of 
fo  much  dijfficulty  as  the  grand  picture  representing 

the 
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the  King  at  a  r^vietv,  attended  by  the  Prince,  the 
Duke  of  York,  &c.  a  work  which  required  such  ta^ 
knts  as  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  to  execute  it, 
i9id  which,  had  Sir  William  never  painted  any  other 
picture,  is  delineated  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
given  faim  very  high  rank  in  bis  profession.  It  has 
Hot  the  aJr  of  a  modem  work,,  but  combines  with 
the  fidelity  of  portrait,  the  interest  and  expression 
of  an  historical  picture :  two  excellencies  that  have 
been  seldom  united* 

It  is  at  present  in  the  Queen's  Presence  Chamber 
at  Windsor  Castle,  but  intended,  with  a  number  of 
other  pictures  by  the  same  artist,  to  form  the  deco^ 
rations  of  a  great  room  in  the  house  which  the  King 
is  now  building  at  Kew. 

Portraits  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  several  of  the 
Prineesses  are  at  Frogtnore  Lodge.  In  a  portrait  o{ 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  Sir  Williatn  has  latdy 
painted)  he  has  displayed  an  uncommon  portion  of 
taste  and  talent. 

Many  of  our  readers  mast  recollect  the  portrait  of 
Miss  de  Visme,  in  a  straw  hat,  exhibited  several 
yters  ago,  and  remarkable  for  ease  and  elegance. 
Had  it  been  parnt^  in  France  Or  Hollandi  it  would 
have  been  called  iie  straw  hat,  as  a  picture  by  T6- 
oieiis  was  denotainked  the  red  hotmet.  The  portrait 
of  Mr.  John  Trofter,  exhibited  two  or  three  years 
sincd,  Was,  in  point  of  fbrce  and  nature,  entitled  to 
rank  vefry  high.  The  portrait  of  a  Miss  Rudd,  of 
Yorkshire,  which  wa^  iti  the  exhibition  about  the 
tame  time,  deserved  and  obtained  great  praise.    MhH 

J^u^hingtOQ^ 
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Lusliington,  in  the  character  of  a  Baccbante,  wa# 
painted  with  uncommon  spirit  and  great  science* 
He  is  now  engaged  in  painting  a  full  length  portrait 
of  Alderman  Boydell,  with  appropriate  allegorical 
figures^  for  the  council  chamber^  Guildhall. 

But  considering  the  number  of  admirable  pictures 
which  this  artist  hais  painted,  to  point  out  any  in  par** 
ticular,  may  be  deemed  rather  invidious  to  sucb  as 
are  not  mentioned.  To  those  who  can  appreciate 
their  various  merits^  it  would  be  unnecessary.;  to 
those  who  cannot^  it  might  be  uninteresting. 

A  portrait  of  Lady  Beechey,  with  tbe  youngest  of 
dght  children  in  her  arms,  we  cannot  omit  xioticiog, 
as  a  strong  example  of  the  manner  in  which  an  ar- 
tist succeeds  when  he  paints  eon  amore;  in  point  of 
^^drawing^  resemblance,  colouring  and  character,  it  is 
a  ctuf  JPmevre.  If  it  came  into  our  plan  to  enume- 
rate thb  Iady*s  performances  in  miniature,  (for  she 
also  is  an  artist,  and  a  good  one,)  many  admirable 
little  pictures  might  be  added  to  this  list. 

With  respect  to  his  general  merit  as  ap  artist^  we 
hooour  him  for  his  originality,  as  it  sh^ws  a  noble 
daring,  and  gives  him  a  much  greater  chance  of  at- 
taining excellence  in  his  profession  than  "those  have 
who  servilely  walk  in  tbe  track  marked  out  by  others. 
The  surest  way  to  imitate  the  finesit  painters  is  by 
copying  from  tbe  same  models  which  they  did.  Is 
it  necessary  to  say  I  mean  copying  from  nature?  hot 
those  who  look  at  it  through  the  medium  of  other 
artists,  will  be  more  likely  to  obscure  than  to  clear 
their  ideas:  they  are  in  the  state  of  a  man  who  sees 
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an  object  through  a  mist;  besides,  whoever  follows 
must  remain  behind^ 

The  dignified  and  energetic  language  of  Johnson 
generated  a  swarm  of  wretched  inflated  imitators ; 
the  fascinating  pictures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  have 
had  the  same  effect  upon  our  painters,  many  of  whom 
have  enrolled  themselves  as  his  imitatora  and  fol- 
lowers, and  in  their  admiration  of  his  excellencies 
servilely  copied  his  errors.  This  has  produced  pic- 
tures with  red  trees,  green  clouds,  and  ypllow  water. 
When  he  w^  little  more  than  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
and  painting  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  he  Was.  the  first 
artist  of  his  day;  and  though  he  then  painted  pictures 
which  his  future  pupils  would  have  blushed  to  have 
owned  when  they  were  only  twenty  years  of  age,  yet 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  continued  as  superior 
to  his  followers  as  he  was  at  first.  Having  set  out 
at  the  head  of  his  profession,  he  contin:ued  the  leader 
until  his  death.  His  imitatprs  seemed  tq  aspire  at 
nothing  higher  than  being  the  first  in  h;^  train;  for 
though,  in  all  other  professions,  men  oiveftbke  each 
other,  in  painting  they  do  not  seem,  to  attempt  it, 
nor  would  they  succeed  if  they  did,  while  they  thus 
make  the  manners  of  painters  their  only  models.. 
Beechey.had  an  higher  aim;  he  made  nature  his. 
model,  and,  instead  of  being  the  follower  of  the 
great  artists  who  had  lived  before  him,  endeavoured 
to  qualify,  himself  for  being  their  corqpetiton  Jn* 
this  he  was  probably  encouraged  by,  a  mjin  w6o,: 
soon  after  Beechey's  rnaking  tl}Q  arts  bis  ^pursixit,; 
had  taste  enough  to  discern  his  talents,  ani  judg- 

1800-1801.  Bb  '         ment 
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ment  enough  to  advise  him  in  their  application.  Wc 
mean  Paul  Sandby,  who  was  his  very  early  friend, 
and  whom  he  still  speaks  of  by  the  friendly  and  fa- 
miliar appellation  of  Father  Paul. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Alexander  Pope  that  he  was 
very  early  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  men  who 
were  qualified  to  point  out  to  him  the  shortest  path 
to  eit)inence;  and  it  was  to  the  honour  of  this  great 
poet  that  he  had  the  good  sense  to  follow  their  ad- 
vice. One  of  them,  Walsh,  strongly  advised  him  to 
aim  at  correctness  in  his  versification,  which,  as  he 
told  him,  the  English  poets  had  hitherto  neglected, 
and  which  was  therefore  left  to  him  as  a  basis  of  fame. 

We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Sandby  gave  the  same 
advice  to  his  young  friend,  but  certain  it  is,  that  one 
great  excellence  of  Sir  William's  portraits  is  the  at- 
tention which  he  pays  to  the  hand!  and  arms,  which 
are  drawn  and  coloured  with  as  much  attention  to 
nature  and  resemblance  of  the  original  as  the  face. 
These,  and  indeed  all  other  parts  of  the  picture  ex- 
cept the  head,  some  of  our  presejit  artists  consider  as 
so  subordinate,  that  they  professedly  leave  them  in 
a  slovenly  and  unfinished  state,  as  ifssme  of  natures 
Journeymen  had  made  them,  and  mi  made  ihem  well, 
they  imitate  humanity  so  ahominabiy.  This  is  vile,  and 
mutt  originate  in  either  ignorance,  avarice,  or  afftc- 
tation.  If  in  ignorance,  it  would  be  to  their  honour 
to  learn  to  paint  hands  and  arms  and  drapery  as  well 
30  heads :  if  in  avarice,  it  will  lea*d  the  world  to  sus- 
pect thut  what  has  been  said  of  another  art  may  be 
^plied  kti  painting ;  that  the  ancients  hegan  by  making 
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f)  a  sdeniif  and  the  modems  kegan  by  mating  it  a  trade  i 
bat  what  is  worst  of  all^  such  practice  will  be  likely 
to  make  it  a  trade  they  cannot  live  by*  But  we  be- 
Jieve  it  has  frequently  its  root  in  afi^tation ;  and  the 
defence  set  up  is^  that  it  was  sometimes  the  practice 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  This  is  somewhat  like  the 
courtiers  of  Alexander  the  Great  wearing  artificial  pads 
on  their  right  shoulders^  because 

^'  Great  AmmorC^  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high.        ' 

Of  this  affectation  Sir  William  never  had  any  pof- 
tion  ;  his  men  are  painted  as  they  appear^  and  he 
does  not  give  the  mere  map  of  the  face^  but  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  original.  In  bis  female 
figures  he  has  been  generally  happy ;  they  are  usually 
.  strong  likenesse$,  with  a  natural  and  easy  air,  and  he 
has  been  fortunate  in  having  had  for  the  subjects  of 
his  pencil  several  very  beautiful  women.  This  is 
the  most  delightful  province  of  painting ;  and  to  the 
art  which  can  soothe  the  anguish  of  absence,  by  pre- 
senting, as  in  a  mirror,  the  features  that  are  most 
dear  to  us,  the  lover  and  the  friend  are  much  in- 
debted.    This  power  is  peculiar  to  painting,  for, 

■*  If  torn  feonx  all  we  hold  most  deaf,  ; 

The  tedious  moments  slowly  roll ; 
Can  music  ^s  tenderest  accents  cheer 

The  silent  griief  that  mdts  the  soul } 
Or,  can  the  po^tS  boasted  att 
The  healing  balm  of  peace  impart  ? 
Ah,  no  !  'tis  ohly  painting's  power 
Can  soothe  the  sad^  the  painful  hour ;       , 
Can  bring  the  muth-lov*d  fontt  to  view, 
In  featarts  cxqmsitely  true.**      '  > 

B  b  2  Frota 
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From  Sir  Williaixi*8  •pictures  we  have  had  seveTaf 
prints,  and  several  more  are  engraving  and  to  be  en- 
graved. Ward  has  made  an  excellent  mezzotinto 
from  the  royal  family  at  a  review.  There  is  a  very 
good  print  of  his  portrait  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis, 
and  also  of  children  relieving  a  beggar,  in  which  are 
introduced  the  portraits  of  some  of  his  children. 

Many  of  his  performances  have  been  most  inimi- 
tably copied  in  enamel  by  Bone,  and  some  very  good 
copies  in  miniature  have  been  made  by  Lady  Beechey. 

•  He  was  elected  an  associate  in  the  year  J  793,  and 
a  royal  academician  in  1797,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hodges.  He  has  since  that  time  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  ;  and  this  becomes  a  more  pecu- 
liar distinction  from  his  beings  the  only  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  upon  whom  it  has  been  conferred 
since  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  • 


DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

THE  life  of  this  noble  Peer  is  as  fruitful  in  sub- 
jects  of  political  reflection  as  that  of  any  of  his  co- 
temporaries. 

William  Henry  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Portland,  was 
born  in  the  year  3  73S.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where,  in  1766,  he  recited  publicly 
the  English  verses  with  the  most  deserved  approba- 
tion. Having  finished  his  education  at  that  learned 
seminary,  he  went  on  his  travels ;  and  soon  after  he 
came  back  we  find  him,  then  Marquis  of  Titchfield, 
•  returned 
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returned  to  the  first  parliament  of  this  King's  reign, 
for  Weobly,  a  borough  which  was  then  and  still  is 
under  the  influence  of  his  family. 

For  this  place,  however^  he  did  not  sit  long, 
being  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  176^^  oa 
the  death  of  his  father.  The  estate  to  which  he 
succeeded  was  rather  confined,  as  twelve  thousand 
.pounds  a  year  was  settled  on  his  mother,  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Portland,  who  died  a  few  years  sinc^. 
.  The  early  period  of  this  nobleman's  life  was  marked 
with  no  very  prominent  feature,  but  he  soon  began 
to  act  a  very  conspicuous  part.  .  As  soon  as  he  was 
settled  in  the  House  of  Peers,  he  sided  with  the  Oppo- 
sition of  the  day.  ,  In  1763  his  name  is  found  among 
the  minority,  against  that  very  obnoxious  bill  which 
laid  a  duty  on  cyder,  and  he  joined  with  .the  Duke  of 
Grafton  in  signing  a  protest,  as  he  did  also  the  next 
session,  on  the  question  to  vote  away  the  privilegp 
hitherto  claimed  by  members  of  parliament  in  matter 
of  libeh 

His  Grace  having  connected  himself  with  the  late 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  that  truly  patriotic 
band  who  opposed  Lord  Bute  and  George  Grenville's 
administrations  ;  in  1765,  wheq  his  friend  came  into 
power,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
King's  household,  which  he  did  not  enjoy  long,  for 
when  they  retired,  he  went  out  of  place  with  them*   r 

The  year  1768  is  memorable  for  some  of  the  most 
severe  conflicts,  at  the  general  election^  that  were, 
perhaps,  ever  remembered ;  and  npne  were  supported 
with  greater  spirit,  or  perhaps  greater  expence  than 

Bb3  that 
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that  for  the  county  of  Cumberland,  when  the  present 
Sir  Henry  Fletcher  and  the  Ij^te  Mr.  Curwen  stood 
candidates,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke,  against 
the  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale  and  his  friend.  As  this 
election  was  attended  with  some  very  peculiar  cir- 
cum^tances,  we  shall  state  the  particulars,  >ybicb  are 
really  curious,  at  spfpe  length. 

His  Grace  haying  bepn  a  steady  supporter  of  the 
interests  and  libertips  of  the  people  and  the  honour  of 
the  natipn,  in  all  the  great  questions  which  have  been 
Agitated  in  parliament,  during  the  present  reign'; 
this  uniformity  of  conduct  and  principle  brought 
Vpon  him  a  peculiar  severity  from  some  of  the  late 
ministry.  They  made  a  grant  in  1767  of  his  estate 
in  Cumberland  to  Sir  Jamps  Lpwther,  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  this  election,  in  tfipes  thereby  of  prevent- 
ing the  two  friend^  to  the  Dukp,  and  consequently 
enemies  to  the  ministry,  from  being  elected  members 
for  that  county  at  the  approaching  general  election. 
The  fact  was  alarming,  and  the  design  was  so  mani- 
fest, that  the  whole  county  resented  it,  and  returned 
the  Duke  of  Portland*s  friends.  The  following  is  a 
short  rpcital  of  the  case. 

Towards  the  end  of  December  17^7,  a  grant  was 
made  from  the  Treasury  to  Sir  James  Lowtber  of  an 
extensive  and  valuable  estate,  known  by  the  name  of 
f  Inglewood  Forest,  being  part  of  the  manor  of  Pen- 
rith, in  Cumberland,  and  also  4  grant  of  the  soccage 
of  Carlisle^  which  had  been  given  by  King  William 
the  Third  to  thc^rst  Dgke  of  Portland,  and  which 
bad  remained  in  the  possessipn  of  (hat  family  ever 

ancc. 
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since.  The  Dature  of  the  whole  proceeding,  the  viq- 
dictive  subtilty  of  its  original  suggestion,  the  refined 
and  quibbling  explications  of  the  common  rules  of 
prescriptive  possession,  and  the  technical  wiles  of  legal 
^chicanery  made  use  of  throughout,  to  bar  the  Duk^e 
from  supporting  his  title  and  exposing  the  illegality 
and  injustice  of  the  whole  business,  seem  so  exactly 
correspondent  with  that  insidious  malevolence,  and 
dangerous  plausibility,  which  so  peculiarly  mark  the 
character  of  a  person  who  has  always  been  considered 
as  the  instrument  and  agent  of  a  late  departed  junto^ 
that  there  remains  scarcely  a  doubt  of  bis  being,  if  not 
the  first  adviser^  at  least  the  secret  manager  and  di« 
rector  qf  this  glaring  act  of  oppression  :  nor  was  Loid 
North  (who  had  been  app<^nted  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  a  little  time  before)  •  in  his  tum^  back- 
ward in  contributing  his  aid  to  the  measure*  The 
Board  of  Treasury  had  referred  to  theSurvey  or  General 
of  Crown  Lands,  Sir  Jan)€s  Lowther's  memorial,  pray- 
ing a  lease  of  the  premises  in  question.  The  Surveyor 
General  returned  in  his  report  to  that  board  (though 
no  lawyer)  a  positive  opinion  on  a  very  intricate  poipt 
of  Uw,  and  of  himself  dcchred  (if  we  can  possibly  be- 
lievi:!^  that  this  ofiicer  could  hazard  such  a  declara- 
tion,-without  previous  consultation  with,  ^nd  private 
directions  from  superipr  aiithority)  that  the  premise 
were  not  comprised  m  the  grapt  from  King  William  to 
the  Duke  "^ of  Portland,  but  were  sti^  vested  in  the 
crown  ;  and  recommended  to  their  Lordships  to  grapt 
tbe  lease  demanded,  at  a  very  inconsiderable  reserved 
irent.    The  Duke's  agents  were  refused  permission  to 
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examine  the  rolls  and  authorities  on  which  the  Sun 
veyor  had  founded  his  report.  On  application  to  the 
Treasury,  however,  for  an  order  to  the  Surveyor  for 
such  permission,  the  Duke  received  a  promise  of  such 
order ;  he  even  paid  the  usual  fees  for  drawing  it  up, 
yet  he  could  never  obtain  it.  At  the  Treasury,  be 
was  told  it  had  been  sent  to  the  Surveyor's  office ; 
at  the  Surveyor's  office  the  receipt  of  it  was  denied  i 
yet  the  Surveyor  had  before  that  time  actually  re- 
ceived it,  and  in  answer  to  it  had  remonstrated  to  the 
Treasury  against  allowing  the  inspection  of  any  writ- 
ings which  related  to  a  dispute  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown.  But  these  circumstances  were  not  known  to 
the  Duke  till  spme  time  afterwards.  The  report  of 
the  Surveyor,  and  every  step  of  the  Treasury,  was  en- 
veloped in  that  dark  and  silent  secrecy  which  gene- 
rally accompanies  the  conscious  perpetration  of  de- 
liberate injustice. 

In  the  interim,  the  Duke's  agents,  in  obedience  to 
a,  letter  from  the  Treasury,  received  in  October,  by 
which  he  was  directed  to  prepare  his  title,  and  wbicb 
contained  a  promise  that  nothing  should  be  decided 
concerning  it,  till  such  title  bad  been  stated,  and  ma- 
turely conlsidered,  were  busily  employed  in  their  re- 
eearches  through  a  train  of  grants,  precedents,  and 
other  records ;  and  were  in  daily  expectation  of  the 

'  promised  permission  to  inspect  the  Surveyor's  papers, 
in  order  to  complete  it ;  but  while  they  were  deeply 
engaged  in  this  laborious  investigation,  and  expecting 
the  above-mentioned  order,  the  Duke,  to  his  infinite 

'  surprise,  received  another  letter  from  the  Treasury, 
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datecl  th16.a2d.of  IHsccatber,  informifig  Uinv  ^^^  ^A^ 
grants,  fwere^passed  atid  the  Uni^s  sigj^ed.- .  Ihis  was 
only,  ten  dikys  nfter  Lbrd  North  had  takair  bis  seat  at 
» the  TroBsury  vBoard.     A  caveat  had  before  been  en- 
.  tered  at  th^  Exchequer,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
•  grant ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  this  caveat^  the 
same  Lord  North  was  prayed  to  withhold  affixing 
the  Exchequer  seal,  the  only  ceremonial  wanting  to 
give  it  validity,  he  replied,  that  he  had  refceived  direc- 
tions to  affix  the  seal  instantaneously,  and  that  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  was  ex  officio  compelled 
to  obey  all  orders  frmi  the  Treasury.    'The  Treasury 
(  had  before  declared  themselves  compelled  to  proceed 
according  to  the  Surveyor's  report,  and  the  Surveyor's 
report  was,  in  all  probability,  the  result  of  private 
instruction.     Thus  in  a  matter  of  property,  which 
in  its  consequences  might  affect  the  rights  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  a  frivolous  pretence  o(  official  compul- 
sion  was  now  first  made,  in  defiance  of  the  settled 
rules  of  equity  and  justice,  and  in  violation  of  all  the 
sacred  ties  of  feith  and  confidence  amongst  mankind. 
On  the  20th  of  November  1771  this  great  cause 
was  tried  before  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
Westminster  Hall,  whether  the  grant  to  Sir  James 
Lowtber,  of  the  forest  of  Inglewood,  was  legal  ?  Mr, 
Wedderburne  (now  Earl  of  Rosslyn)  was  principal 
counsel  for  the  ministry,  and  Mr.  Thurlow  (now 
'  Lord  Thurlow)  was  principal  counsel  for  the  Duke 
.  of  Portland  :  when,  after  a  long  trial,  the  grant  was 
found  invalid,  upon^  the  statute  of  the  first  of  Anne, 
>  Vhich  says,  *^  That  upon  every  grant,  &c.  there  shall 

^^be 


**  be  a  reserved  renf^bot'  Ifess  than  the  third  part  of 
**  the  clear  yearly  value  of  Budb  matiOTi  ^«  as  abail  be 
***  contained  in  such  grant'.'*  j  The  quit v]rdtit  reserved 
in  this  grant  was  only  thirteen'  shillii^  and  four- 
pence  for  the  whole  fotjest  of  loglewobd,  which  was 
adjudged  by  the  Court;  to  be  inadequate^  to  the  third 
proportion. 

The  Duke  continued,  with  his  usual  ardour,  con- 
ststency  and  spirit,  in  opposing  the  Ministers  upon 
cVery  measure  which  tended  to  abridge  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  or  to  diminish  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
This  conduct  secured  to  him,  at  the  timfe,  great  po- 
pularity of  character,  the  esteem  of  every  friend  to 
the  constitution,  and  the  applause  of  every  admirer 
of  publio  virtue.  ^ 

In  1766  he  married  Lady  Dorothy  Caveqdish,.  sister 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  lady  whose  exemplary 
virtues  would  have  graced  the  most  exalted  station. 
This  connection  bound  him  closer  to  the  interests  of 
Lord  Rockingham's  party;  and  be  continued  to  fight 
.  the"  battles  of  his  country  against  the  most,  disgrace- 
ful administration  with  which  Great  Britain  was,- 
perhaps,  ever  scourged,  until  the  ever-memorable 
motion  of  General  Conway,  which  c^npelled  Lord 
North  to  resign. 

In  the  new  arrangements  the  Duke  was  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  oflrdand,  and  immediately  set  out 
for  that  kingdom.  Here  he  had  the  heart-f^lt  satis- 
faction^of  being  the  instrument  which  granted  to  that 
nation  complete  independerioe  from  the  power  of  the 
Parliament  of  England/    When  he  went  in  state  to 
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the  House  of  Peers  for  this  purpose,  it  was  with  dJffi- 
culty  the  populace  could  be  restrained  from  taking 
his  horses  from  the  coach,  and  drawing  him  to  the 
House. 

Upon  the 'Marquis  of  Lansdown*s  coming  into 
power,  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  recalled,  after  an 
administration  of  somewhat  more  than  three  months. 
On  the  death  of  the  illustrious  leader  pf  the  Whig 
party,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  select  a  new  political  chief:  some 
of  them  turned  their  eyes  towards  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
nephew  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham ;  but  Mr. 
Fox,  who  was  the  most  active  man  of  the  party,  es* 
poused  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  He  was 
ialso  recommended  by  the  Privy  Council  to  the  King, 
as  the  proper  person  to  succeed  to  the  Treasury  ;  but 
the  King  thought  proper  to  prefer  Lord  Shelburne. 
The  coalition  which  took  place  soon  after  the  Duke's 
return  from  Ireland,*  however,  displaced  their  op- 
ponents,^ and  seated  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury  Board.  But  here  his  Grace  could  not 
hope  to .  remain  long.  The  King  was  by  no  means 
friendly  to  them,  and  the  friends  of  Lord  North  were 
detested  by  the  patriotic  part  of  the  nation,  for  the 
share  they  had  taken  in  the  American  war.  The  ca* 
bitiet  which  they  formed  was  of  so^  heterogeneous  a 
nature,  that  politicians  of  no  singular  foresight  were 
enabled  to  predict  its  speedy  dissolution.  On  the 
one  side  were  the  Duke,  Lord  Keppel,  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  and  Mr.  Fox/ men  who  had  hitherto  in* 

variably 
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variably  supported  the  liberties  of  the  people*;,  aod  on 
the  other.  Lords  Carl islej-Storniont, and  North,  whose 
talents  bad  been  uniformly  devoted  to  the  views  of 
Government.  Yet  it  is  but  justice  to  the  former  to 
say,  that  they  supported  their  principjesi,  <even  when 
in  place,  with  great  resolution,  und  that  the  latter.de- 
serted  theirs. 

The  injudicious  attempt  of  the  coalition  ministry 
to  pass  the  bill  for  regulating  our  East  India  posses- 
sions, is  an  event  well  known/  .  ,The  framers  of  that 
measure  have  been  severely  censured  for  that  part  of 
it  which  took  the  patronage  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
crown ;  but  when  it  is  reinember^^d  that  a  vote  had 
passed  the  House  of  Commons/ supported  by  all  t|xe 
country  gentlemen,  "  thaf  the  infltience  of  the  crown 
'*  had  increhsedy  was  'mcreasing^  and  ought  to  he  dimi- 
"  nishfdy''  their  conduct  will  admit  of  a  jusitification. 
However,  the  ev-ent  was  fatal  to  them ;  they  were  dis- 
placed, and  the  people  soon  after  manifested  their  opi- 
.  ni<>n  of  the  coalition,  by  not  electing  a  great  number 
of  their  friends  at  the  general  election. 

Wtnow,  therefore,  find  the  Duke  once  more  in 
opposition,  when  his  party  adopted  those  half  mea- 
sures, which  always  tend  to  ruin  the  persons  who 
emplpy  them.  Mr.  Pitt  had  Avorked  himself  into 
administration  in  away  not  very  constitutional.  His 
opponents  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  instead  of  adopting  energetic  nvea- 
sures,  they  had  contented  themselves  with  unavailing 
votfes,  till  it  suited  the  j^^inister  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment I 
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mettt;  and  a  very  great  porting  of  the  Duke's  frieqd$ 
in  the  House  of  Cofmnons '^ere  unable  to  gc«  them^ 
selves  re-elected^  .       ::    .  ; 

The  difRculties  Mr.  Pitt  hadio  struggle  with  when 
he  carhe  into  admiiiistration^  v^kh  the  House  of  Com^ 
mona  against  him,  are  well  known  ;  but  by  the  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  those, 'difficulties  all  vanished. 
During  this  contest  an  attempt  was  made  by  some 
well  meaning  men  to  form  ^lother  coalition  between 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Portland.  In  this  nego*- 
ciation  his  Grace  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part;  and 
from  several  letters  written  by  him  on  that  subject, 
we  find  him  objecting  to  the  terms  on  which  Mr.  Pitt 
canie  ioito  power,  and  refusing  all  terms  of  concilia^- 
tion,  unless  Mr.  Pitt  would  resign  bis  place,  and  come 
in  again  on  equal  terms  with  the  Duke  and  his  friends; 
but  this  proposal  neither  suiting  the  views  of  the  Mo- 
narch or  the  Minister,  was  rejected.  The  declaration 
the  Duke  then  made,  pnd  the  assurances  he  gave,  that 
he  would  never  sit  in  a  cabinet  with  Mr.  Pitt,  were 
as  clear  and  as  explicit  as  possible. 
■  His  Grace  continued  steady  in  his  opposition  for 
some  years:  but  in  1792  the  world  was  much  sur- 
prised to  see  him  elected  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  that  without  any  opposition  from 
the  Minister. 

The  affairs  of  France  had  certainly  made  a  very 
great  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly  those  of  the  highest  r^nk.  They  saw, 
or  at  least  thought  they  saw,  in  the  abolition  of  rank 
and  titles  in  that  country,  the  prospect  of  very  un- 
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pleasant  events  in  this ;  and  while  inapressed  with 
those  ideas,  no  man  could  be  surprised  to  see  those 
who  possessed  such  marks  of  distinction^  and  who 
naturally  placed  a  high  value  upon  them ,  rallying 
round  the  Government^  which  alone  could  protect 
them,  and  which  they  were  made  to  believe  required 
9li  the  support  that  every  branch  of  the  aristocracy 
could  give. 

The  Duke  of  Portland's  character  in  private  life  is 
of  the  most  aniiable  kind,  and  be  supported,,  for  a 
course  of  years,  the  splendor  of  his  dignity  with  a 
very  moderate  fortune ;  but  his  household  expeqces, 
and  those  incurred  by  the  election  for  Cun(iberlandj 
involved  him  in  diiHculties,  from  which  the  jointure 
'Which  fell  to  him  at  the  death  of  his  mother  bas^  how- 
ever, greatly  disencumbered  him» 

His  Grace  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Nottingham,  has 
procured  the  lieutenancy  of  the  county  of  Middlesex 
lor  his  son,  the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  and  has  also 
been  remunerated  with  the  renewal  of  a  very  valuable 
lease  from  the  crown,  of  lands  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Mary  bone. 

SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS. 

SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS  is  said  to  be  descended 
from  a  noble  Swedish  family.  His  paternal  grandr 
father  w^  the  £rst  of  his  ancestors  in  that  line  who 
settled  in  England,  and  acquired  an  an^i^e  fortune 
l)y  the  reputable  practice  of  an  bpaourable  pr'o(easlon. 

His 


His  fathered  very  estimable  country  gentleman^  rc^ 
sided  chiefly  on  his  estate  in  Lincolnshire. 

Sir  Joseph  was  bohi  in  tha(t  county  i^out  the  year 
1740.  After  a  suitabie  preparatory  education  atElxm 
^hool,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford*  In 
every  branch  of  liberal  knowledge  he  made'distin*^ 
guished  proficiency^  but  the  study  of  natural  history 
engaged  his  fondest  attachment ;  and  he  conceived^ 
at  a  very  early  age,  an  ardent  ambition  to  pronxite 
the  advancement  of  this  great  science,  by  those  eoii- 
nent  exertions  of  which  united  genius,  fortune,  and 
industry,  are  alone  capable. 

'  Genius  usually  receives  its  early  bias  from  some  cir- 
cumstances in  the  general  character  of  the  age,  and 
some  in^  the  particular  condition  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  belongs.  Natural  history  was  succeeding, 
about  the  time  when  Sir  Joseph  Banks  began  cbo^ 
8pie«ously  to  cultivate  it,  to  much  of  that  transccn* 
dant  popularity  anoong  the  learned  which  natural  phi- 
iosophy  had,  for  the  last  hundred  years,  almost  ex^ 
clustvely  possessed,  Linnaeus  had  produced  for  it 
an  arrangement  and  a  nomencFaturey  forming  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  elaborate  philosophicid 
systems  which  the  world  had  seen.  His  pupils  were 
travelling  as  naturalists  into  every  region  of  the  eartb^ 
witb  an  ardour  not  less  zealous  and  intrepid  than  if 
they  had  gone  to  propagate  a  new  religion,  or  to.rifle 
the  treasures  of  Mexican  monarch  Si  In  Frai^e,  D4 
Buffi>n  was  already  beginning  to  exhibit  a  combioa^ 
tion  of  natural  history,  elo<)u^ce,  arid  fashionable  cut 
rfcwity,  which,  though  not  yet  |)Koduecd  into  general 
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fame,  was,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  admiration  of 
a  court  and  a  great  city,  and  was  sufficiently  known 
in  England  to  have  gained  the  attention  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.     Collections  of  the  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory had  been  formed  in  England,  in  different  places^ 
and  at  a  great  cxpence,  which,  while  they  were  eager- 
ly consulted  by  every  man  of  science,  were  praised 
with  a  grateful  warmth  that  might  well  encourage 
young  men  of  fortune  to  seek  the  same  approbation 
by  the  same  means.     The  curiosity  of  naturalists  was 
turned  towards  the  New  World,  as  containing  ample 
treasures,  much  less  known  and  more  peculiar  than 
those  which  remained  to  be  explored  in   the  Old. 
BarbadoeSj  Jamaica,  Virginia,  had  been  illustrated  by 
the  labours  of  English  naturalists,  with  a  success 
sufficient  to  excite  others  to  rival,  by  similar  under- 
takings, the  praise  which  these  had  gained.     A  new 
reign  had  auspiciously  commenced,  in  which  it  seem- 
ed probable  that  science,  learning,  and,  in  particular, 
natural  history  and  distant  discovery,  would  be  pa^ 
tronized  at  court.     To  go  the  narrow  round  of  the 
oommon  fashionable  tour,  could  appear  but  mise^ 
rable  triffing  to  a  young  man  whose  mind  glowed 
with  a  love  of  ingenuous  enterprise,  and  of  the  know* 
ledge  of  nature;  tadethartmiquoiidianarumfonnarumi 
To  explore  scenes  till  now  unknown;  to.contem* 
plate  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  nature  where  these 
had  not  yet  been  violated  by  art ;  to  cultivate  the 
most  manly  qualities  of  the  human  character  in  the 
true  school  for  intrepidity,  presence  of  mind,  enlarge- 
ment of  imagination,  and  hardy  vigour  of  bodily  con- 
stitution ; 
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stitution  ; — this  was  a  plan  of  travel  worthy  of  the 
desire  and  the  contrivance  of  virtue  and  genius. 

With  views  probably  in  some  such  manner  sug- 
gested to  his  mind,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  upon  leaving 
the  university  of  Oxford,  in  1763,  went  on  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  to  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labradore.  In  this  voyage,  which  was  attended 
with  considerable  danger  and  many  difficulties,  he 
made  his  first  essay  in  the  service  of  science,  and  col- 
.  lected  many  valuable  objects  of  natural  history,  which 
now  adorn  his  cabinet. 

The  spirit  of  naval  discovery  so  eminently  encou- 
;  raged  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign, 
soon  preserjted  a  new  opportunity,  by  which  this  gen- 
tleman was  engaged  in  a  more  distant  and  laborious 
voyage  than  that  in  which  he  made  his  first  adventure 
of  scientific  enquiry. 

Anson's  voyage  was  a  great  military  enterprise,  in- 
tended to  ruin  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  coasts 
of  South  America,  and  to  bring  away  the  spoils  of 
their  trade.     It  failed  of  accomplishing  its  primary  % 

objects,  but  suggested  new  schemes  for  their  future 
accomplishment.  From  the  time  in  which  the  events 
of  that  voyage  became  known  in  England,  the  atten- 
tions of  the  British  Nation  an,d  Government  were 
turned  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  views  at  once 
of  political  aggrandizement  and  of  useful  scientific 
discovery.  It  was  late  before  the  Spaniards  took  a 
part  in  the  war  of  1756;  and  peace  was  concluded  ^ 
before  the  British Jfleets  had  occasion  to  pursue?  the 
Spanish  trade  into  the  South  Seas.  But  that  peace 
,    IfiOO-iSOl.  Cc  afforded  ^ 
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afforded  opportunity  for  reviving  the  sctertres  Stlgf- 
gested  by  Anson.     A  settlement  was  attempted  ort 
Falkland's  Islands ;  and  voyagers  were  sent  to  ex- 
plore whether  there  might  not  be  a  great  continent 
stretching  away  toward  the  southern  pole.     In  the 
years  1764, 1765,  and  1766^  Commodore  Byron,  with 
the  ships  the  Dolphin  and  the  Tamar,  accomplished 
a  voyage  r6und  the  globe,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he 
advanced  to  a  comparatively  high  southern  latitude^ 
and  opened  an  interesting  path  for  farther  discovery* 
The  account  of  his  voyage  served  only  to  kindle  new 
curiosity,  and  to  encourage  new  hopes.  Within  little 
more  than  a  month  after  his  return.  Captain  Wallis 
was  sent  out  in  the  Dolphin,  to  prosecute  the  discO" 
ve^ies  which  Byron  had  begun.    WaHis,  after  greatly 
extending  the  track  of  -discovery  in  the  Sonth  Seas, 
returned  safe  to  England  in  1768.  Captain  Carteret, 
who  had  been  sen^t  out  in  the  Swallow  sloop  to  ac- 
company Wallis,  was  separated  from  him   in   the 
course  of  the  voyage,  encountered  many  hardships, 
wade  new  discoveries  in  higher  latititdes,  and  arrived 
not  in  England  till  the  month  of  March  1*769.    Im- 
mediately after  the  return  of  Wallis,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  out  Lieutenant  CooR,  both  to  pdrsue  still 
farther  the  discoveries  which  had  been  already  made 
in  the  South  Seas,  and,  for' the  benefit  of  astronomy,, 
to  observe,  in  the  latitude  of  Ot^heite,  an  expected 
transit  of  Venus  over  the  Sun.     In  this  voyage  Sir 
Joseph  llanks  resolved  to  sail  with  Cook.     His  liberal 
spirit  and  generous  curiosity  were  regarded  with  ad- 
miration ;  and  every  convenience  from  the  Govern- 
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knent  was  readily  supplied  to  render  the  circumstances 
cfthe  voyage  as  little  unpleasant  to  him  as  possible. 

Far,  however,  from  soliciting  any  accommodation 
that  might  occasion  expence  to  Government,  he  was 
ready  to  contribute  largely  out  of  his  own  private  for- 
tune towards  the  general  purposes  c^  the  expedition. 
He  engaged  as  his  director  in  natural  history,  during 
the  voyage,  and  as  the  companion  of  hijs  researches. 
Dr.  Solander,  of  the  British  Museum,  a  Swedish  gen- 
tleman, whose  great  scientific  merit  had  justly  re- 
commended to  patronage  in  England.  He  took 
with  him  also  two  draughtsmen,  one  to  delineate 
views  and  figures,  the  other  to  paint  subjects  of  na- 
tural history.  A  secretary  and  four  servants  formed 
the  rest  of  his  suite.  Mr.  Banks  took  care  to  provide, 
likewise,  the  necessary  instruments  for  his  intended 
observations,  with  conv6niencies  for  preserving  such 
specimens  as  he  might  collect  of  natural  or  artificial 
objects,  and  with  stores  to  be  distributed  in  the  re- 
mote isles  he  was  going  to  visit,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  savage  life. 

On  the  26th  of  August  1768,  the  Endeavour  sail- 
ed from  Plymouth  on  this  great  expedition.  Lieu- 
tenant Cook  was  commander :  but  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
went  in  circumstances  which  made  it  improbable  that- 
he  should  be  subjected  to  any  disagreeable  controul. 
No  unfortunate  accidents  occurred  in  the  early  course 
of  the  voyage;  Even  in  the  passage  to  Madeira,  Sir 
Joseph  and  his  companion  discovered  many  marine 
animals  hitherto  undescribed  by  any  naturalist.  At 
Madeira,  and  as  they  sailed  on  to  Kio  Janeiro,  their 

C  c  2'  vigilance 
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vigilance  was  still  eagerly  awake,  and  was  sufficientljj 
gratified  by  new  observations  and  specimens  in  patu- 
ral  history.  The  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  greatly 
disappointed  their  curiosity,  by  forbidding  those  re- 
searches at  Rio  Janeiro,  of  the  fruits  of  which  they 
bad  conceived  very  high  hopes.  On  the  coast  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  in  an  excursion  to  view  the  natural 
productions  of  the  country,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr. 
Solander  nearly  perished  by  a  storm  of  snow.  With 
extreme  difficulty,  with  the  loss  of  three  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  accompanied  them,  and  after  passing  a 
night  on  land  amidst  the  storm,  in  worse  than  the 
agonies  of  death,  they  at  last  made  their  way  back  to 
the  beach,  and  returned  on  board- 
April  12th,  1769,  the  Endeavour^  arrived  at  Ota- 
hcite.  For  three  months,  the  voyagers  continued  at 
this  and  the  smaller  contiguous  isles ;  refreshing 
themselves  after  their  late  hardships ;  making  those 
astronomical  observations,  for  the  sake  chiefly  of 
which  Lieutenant  Cook  was  sent  out;  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  the  natives ;  laying  in  stores  of  fresh 
provisions ;  surveying,  as  navigators,  the  coasts  of  the 
different  isles ;  collecting  specimens  of  the  natural 
productions  peculiar  to  them  ;  studying  the  language, 
manners,  and  arts  of  the  islanders;  and  refitting  the 
ship  for  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  voyage. 

At  Otaheite,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  by  his  prudence, 
benignity,  vigilance,  and  spirited  activity,  contributed 
in  the  most  essential  manner  to  prevent  dissensions 
and  disorder,  and  to  promote  mutual  harmony  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  and  the  English.   . 

On 
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On  the  15th  of  August,  1769,  the  Endeavour 
sailed  from  Oteroab,  the  last  isle  of  this  group  which 
they  visited.  On  the  6th  of  October  they  descried 
New  Zealand,  which  had  not  been  seen  by  any  for- 
jTier  navigator  but  Tasman.  An  Otaheitean  priest  of 
the  name  of  Tupia,  who  voluntarily  .accompanied 
them,  acted  as  interpreter  between  them  and  the  in- 
habitants on  this  new  coasts  who  spoke  the  same 
language.  The  whole  coasts  of  the  two  isles  forming 
that  which  is  called  New  Zealand,  were  circumna-. 
vigatcd  and  diligently  surveyed  :  the  streight  betweea 
them  was  carefully  explored :  and  much  pains  was 
employed  to  open  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants. The  acquisitions  in  naturaj  and  artificial 
curiosities  which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  here  made,  were 
also  numerous ;  but  though  the  plants  and  animals 
were  less  various  than,  for  such  an  extent  of  country, 
might  have  been  expected,  yet  the  specimens  were 
comparatively  many,  which  were  worthy  of  being  ad- 
mitted in  the  collection  of  the  naturalist. 

From  New  Zealand,  they  pursued  their  voyage  to 
New  Holland.  They  sailed  northward  along  its  coast 
to  Botany  Bay,  which  owes  its  name  to  thd  rich  trea- 
sures of  botanical -objects  that  it  afforded.  New  spe- 
cies in  zoology  were  likewise  observed  on  these  shores. 
Distant  excursions  into  the  interior  country  disposed 
them  to  regard  it  as  a  scene  that  might  prove  exceed- 
ingly favourable  for  colonial  settlement.  The  voyage 
was  continued  along  the  eastern  coast  of  that  great 
territory  :  and  to  the  track  adjacent  was  given  the 
name  of  New  South  Wales.     As  they  advanced,  the 

C  c  3  ship 
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ship  struck  upon  a  rock,  by  which  stn  opening  waa 
made  in  her  bottom,  and  they  were  in  extreme  dan^- 
ger  of  sinking ;  but  with  great  difficulty  succeeded 
in  getting  her  into  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  they 
named  Endeavour.  Here  the  ship  was  hove  down  to 
stop  the  leak ;  but  while  this  was  doing,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  water  was  admitted,  by  which  a  part 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  collection  of  specimens  was  en- 
terely  spoiled — and  even  the  rest  were  not  saved 
without  the  greatest  anxiety  and  trouble.  As  the 
company  continued  to  advance  northward  along  the 
(oast,  many  shells  and  marine  productions  of  uri^ 
known  species  were  gathered  in  occasional  visits  to 
the  shore.  The  discovery  pf  the  kangaroo  enabled 
them  to  offer  an  interesting  addition  to  the  natural 
history  of  quadrupeds.  Besid^a  this,  no  opportunity 
was  neglected  of  making  new  astronomical  observa- 
tions. On  the  23d  of  August  1770,  they  left  this 
coast,  and  steered  for  New  Quinea. 

The  rest  of  their  voyage  was  through  known  seas, 
and  among  isles  which  other  European  navigators  had 
l)efore  visited  and  described.  The  noxious  climate  of 
Batavia  afflicted  a  number  of  tbcm,,  during  their  ne- 
cessary stay  there,  with  severe  disease.^  Tupia,  the 
priest  from  Otaheite,  died  of  an  ague ;  and  bis  boy, 
Tayeto,  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Sir  Joseplv 
Banks  himself  and  Dr.  Solan^der  were  for  some  time 
exceedingly  ill."  Every  person  belonging  to  the  ship 
was  sick  during  their  stay  at  this  place,x except  the 
sail-maker,  an  old  man,  between  seventy  and  eighty 
years  of  age,  who  got  drunk  every  day.     Seven  died 

at 
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<rt  Batavia;  three  and  twenty  more,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  six  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  ship  from 
that  harbour.  On  Wednesday  the  12th  of  June 
1771,  the  stirvivors  brought  the  vessel  to  anchor  in 
|hc  Downs,  and  came  ashore  at  Deal. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  received  in  England  with 
eager  admiration.  His  design  in  undertaking  the 
voyage ;  the  prudence,  fortitude,  and  vigilant  acti- 
vity he  had  evinced  in  the  cour^  of  it ;  the  perils 
he  went  through ;  the  invaluable  information  record* 
cd  in  his  journals;  and  the  specimens,  before  un- 
known, which  he  brought,  at  so  much  risk  and  ex- 
penoe,  to  enrich  the  science  of  natural  history,  could 
not  but  set  him  ^bove  most  other  young  men  of  rank 
and  fortune.  At  court,  among  men  of  science  and 
literature,  at  home,  and  abroad,  he  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished. A  new  expedition  of  discovery  was  soon 
after  sent  out,  in  vjrhich  he  at  first  wished  to  embark, 
thoiigh  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  decline  it.  But 
his  directions  and  assistance  were  not  withheld,  so  far 
as  they  could  promote  the  success  and  usefulness  o* 
the  voyage.  * 

Iceland  was  said  to  contain  many  natural  curiosities, 
highly  worthy  of  the  inspection  of  one  whose  love  of 
nature  had  led  him  to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  therefore  hired  a  vessel,  and  went,  in 
company  with  his  friend  Dr.  Solander,  to  visit  that 
isle.  The  Hcbridae,  those  celebrated  islets  scattered 
along  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  were  conti- 
guous to  the  track  of  the  voyage  :  and  these  adven- 
turous naturalits  were  induced   to  examine  them. 

C  c  4  AmoiTflj 
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Among  other  things  worthy  of  notice,  they  discos 
vered  the  columnar  stratification  of  the  rocks  sur- 
rounding tlie  caves  of  Staffa ;  a  phenomenon  till 
then  unobserved  by  naturalists,  but  which  was  no 
sooner  made  known,  in  a  description  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banksj^than  it  became  famous  among  men  of  science 
throughout  Europe.  The  volcanic  mountain,  the 
hot  springs,  the  siliceous  rocks,  the  arctic  plants  and 
•animals  of  Iceland,  with  all  its  other  native  produc- 
tion^, were  carefully  surveyed  iri  this  voyage.  A  rich 
harvest  of  new  knowledge  and  new  specimens  com- 
pensated for  its  toils  and  expence.  /  Dr.  Von  Troil, 
if  we  mistake  not,  a  Danish  clergyman  of  great  merit, 
was  a  companion  in  this  philosophical  adventure,  and 
was  thus,  by  the  beneficence  of  ^Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
enabled  to  make  communications  to  the  Danish  Go- 
vernment, of  which  they  afterwards  availed  them*- 
selves  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
isle. 

After  his  return  from  Iceland,  Sir  Joseph  passed 
his  time  for  some  years  chiefly  in  London,  or  at  his 
seat  in  Lincolnshire.  He  associated  with  men  of 
letters,  and  with  persons  of  rank  and  fashion ;  cor- 
responded with  eminent  naturalists  and  philosophers 
in  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  and  even  in  more 
distant  parts  of  the  world  ;  assisted  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Society  ;  continually  augmented  his  col- 
lections of  the  subjects  of  natural  history,  and  of 
books  and  drawings  illustrative  of  this  science;  and 
jKpalously  endeavoured  lo  raise  his  pursuits  to  their 
true  dignity,  by  suggesting  and  exemplifying  their 
^  application 
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application  to  many  of  the  most  important  uses  of 
life.  It  appeared  that  his  time  and  fortune  were  still 
to  be  unweariedly  devoted  to  those  great  purposes  of 
scientific  beneficence,  in  the  ardent  promoting  of 
which  he  had  distinguished  his  early  youth. 

When  Sir  John  Pringle  retired  from  the  Pesidency; 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1777,  the  best  friends  of  that 
institution  did  not  think  they  could  promote  its  dig- 
nity and  usefulness  by  any  means  so  well,  as  by  pro- 
curing the  election  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks' to  fill  the  va- 
cant chair.  The  honour  was  just  such  an  one  as  a 
philosopher,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  raiik 
and  fortune,  might,  with  laudable  ambition,  desire. 
Rank  and  fortune,  which  should  give  leisure  for  the 
duties  of  this  office,  and  should  support  a  style  of 
living,  and  an  intercourse  with  the  great  sufficient  to 
do  it  honour;  a  freedom  from  those  cares  of  avarice 
and  ambition  which  never  fail  to  extinguish  the  love 
of  science  in  the  breast ;  eminent  proficiency  in  all 
the  sciences,  but  especially  in  those  which  are  the 
most  useful  and  the  most  industriously  cultivated  ; 
at  least  some  portion  of  skill  in  the  management  of 
mankind, — courteousness  to  win,  dignity  of  manners 
to  maintain  authority,  ability  and  ingenuous  disposi- 
tions to  represent  the  majesty,  the  impartiality,  and 
the  candour  of  Science  herself: — these  were  the 
qualities  and  exterior  advantages  which  it  was  to  be 
wished  that  a  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don should  cdnspicuously  possess.  But,  it  cannot 
be  denied,,  that^  if  the  best  judges  were  desired  to 
single  out  him  in  whom  there  appeared  the  most 
\  .eminent' 
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eminent  union  of  those  qualites,  they  wbuld  not  easily^ 
avoid  fixing  upon  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  It  was  about 
this  period  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ba- 
ronet. 

The  origin  of  the  Society  over  which  Sir  Joseph 
now  presided^  was  almost  coeval  with  that  of  true 
natural  philosophy,  itself.  The  meetings  of  the  poets 
in  the  Arcadia  at  Rome,  of  the  artists  at  Florence, 
of  the  grammarian^  and  critics  in  the  French  Academy 
at  Paris,  were  almost  the  only  modern  associations  for 
the  improvement  of  science  or  elegant  art,,  previous 
to  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Society  op  London, 
The  necessity  for  such  an  Institution  had  been  sen- 
sibly felt  among  the  learned  in  England,  a  consider- 
able time  before  it  was  actually  formed.  Bacon  suf- 
ficiently pointed  out  this  necessity,  when  he  sketched 
the  outline  of  possible  human  knowledge,  and  ex-» 
plained  in  what  manner  that  outline  was  to  be  filled 
up,  by  the  accumulated  observations  and  experiments 
of  philosophers  of  different  countries  arid  succeeding 
ages.  Cowley  marked,  with  tolerable  distinctness,  a 
plan  for  such  a  Society.  That  scheme  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth  in  physical  knowledge  which  MiU 
ton  proposes  in  his  Treatise  inscribed  to  Hartlib,  had 
evidently  its  rise  in  his  mind  from  the  principles  akin 
to  those  upon  which  the  Royal  Society  was  to  be 
soon  after  founded.  During  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well, when  the  liberal  studies  connected  with  theo- 
logy were  under  discouragement  and  in  disrepute, 
some  men  of  learning,  at  Oxford  and  in  London, 
particularly  Poyl?,  Wilkins,  and  Barrow,  were  led  to 

devote 
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devote  their  leisure  rather  to  physical  investigations, 
which  they  might  pursue  in  quiet,  without  offending 
the  zeal  of  their  neighbours,  or  alarming  the  jealousy 
6f  usurpers  whose  power  they  could  not  overthrow. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  sera  of  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second  to  be  that  of  the  establishment 
of  a  Royal  Society  in  England^  for  the  improvement 
of  physical  and  mathematical  knowledge^  both  in  its 
general  principles,  and  in  the  immediate  application  of 
these  to  the  uses  of  life. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  institution  of  this  So- 
ciety, was — by  the  joint  labours  of  all  its  members, 
to  perfect  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences— 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  the  processes  of  art 
which  were  either  kept  secret  by  their  inventors  at 
home,  or,  though  public,  peculiar  to  foreign  coun^ 
tries  and  unknown  in  England — ^to  procure  accu- 
rate  descriptions  of  the  objects  and  changes  in  na- 
ture—and, by  all  these  means,  to  enlarge  as  much  ag 
possible  the  range  of  human  intelligence,  and  to  exalt 
the  dignity  and  happiness  of  civil  life.  The  institu- 
tion had  its  rise  from  the  joint  endeavours  of  some 
men  of  learning  and  a  few  men  of  rank.  But,  in  its 
formal  establishment,  they  earnestly  invited  persons 
of  all  employments  and  condition,  free  from  rhoral 
dishonour,  to  associate  with  them  in  its  pursuits,  and 
to  bring  each  his  peculiar  knowledge,  and  the  fruits 
of  his  experiments,  observations,  and  enquiries,  into 
that  common  fund  of  art  and  science,  which  was 
destined  for  the  general  benefit,  first  of  Englishmen, 
and  then  of  all  nxankind.     * 

Charles 
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Charles  the  Second  was  not  nacrely  its  nominal 
founder  and  patron,  but  one  of  its  most  zealous  and 
active  members.  Historians  have  generally  over- 
looked, or  at  least  but  slightly  noticed,  this  part  of 
Charles's  character.  Yet  he  performed  many  experi- 
ments himself ;  he  suggested  and  directed  others; 
he  did  not  trifle  in  philosophy,  like  an  idle  or  weak- 
minded  virtuoso,  but  earnestly  directed  his  experi- 
ments to  the  best  uses  in  the  naval  and  military  arts, 
and  to  other  valuable  purposes.  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  was  likewise  one  of  the  members  of 
this  Society,  at  the  time  of  its  institution.  A  part 
of  that  money  which  satire  has  represented  him  as 
having  wasted  on  vain  projects  of  alchemy,  was  in 
^ruth  expended  upon  rational  and  beneficial  experi- 
ments for  the  advancement  of  true  philosophy. 

The  views  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society 
were  indeed  grand,  and  their  exertions  great  and  va- 
rious, beyond  those  of  any  other  association  of  phi- 
losophers the  world  ever  beheld.  They  eagerly  re- 
ceived the  communications  of  their  fellows  and  cor- 
respondents. They  considered  what  were  the  desi- 
d.erata  in  the  difFcient  branches  of  art  and  science, 
and  instituted  experiments,  and  set  on  foot  enquiries 
that  they  might  be  supplied.  Some  of  their  series  of 
experiments  were  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  Society  at  its  ordinary  meetings ;  some  were 
entrusted  to  special  committees;  others  were  zea- 
lously undertaken  by  particular  individuals.  Their 
enquiries  were  extended,  with  the  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  all  parts  of  the  wo/ld.  They  earnestly  pur- 
chased 
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fchased  some  of  the  secrets  of  art,  of  which  the  com- 
munication was  not  to  be  otherwise  obtained.     They 
strove  to  procure  faithful  descriptiotis  of  whatever  ma- 
nipulations of  art  had  not,  though  in  common  prac-  . 
tice,  been  as  yet  clearly  explained.     All  the  pheno- 
mena of  Nature  engaged  their  eager  observation. 
In  chemistry,  Hooke,  one  of  their  number,  disco- 
vered that  theory  of  combustion,  and  of  the  specific 
<iifFerences  of  airs,  which  has  been  lately  revived  by 
Lavoisier  and  his  disciples.     A  series  of  expferiments 
uncommonly  ingenious  and  well  imagined^  was  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  the  Society,  to  evince  the 
truth  of  the  theory  :  and  nothing,  as  it  should  seem, 
but  its  strong  contrariety  to  vulgar  observation,  and 
the  fashionable  preference  of  the  mechanical  philo- 
sophy, could  have  hindered  it  from  being  then  adopt- 
ed as  indisputable  science.     Several  other  branches 
of  physics  were,  about  the  same  time,  created  by 
their  exertions  sand  the  best  improvements  of  agri- 
culture, of  gardening,  and  of  all  the  arts  of  manu- 
facture in  England,  are  to   be  dated  from  the  time 
ivhen  the  Royal  Society  began  to  establish  the  neces- 
sary intercourse  between  science  and  art.     The  ma- 
thematical and  physical  researches  6f  those  great  men 
cannot  be  denied  to  have  led  Newton  directly  to  the 
discoveries  of  gravitation,  of  fluxions,  and  of  the  ana- 
lysis of  light. 

In  the  subsequent  exertions  of  these  philosophers, 
there  may  have  been  an  occasional  diminution  of 
that  first  enthusiasm.     But  how  many  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  of  Nature  have  been  regis- 
tered 
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tered  in  their  journals  ?   What  great  improvementi 
has  any  branch  >of  art  or  science  experienced,  which 
have  not  either  originated,  or  at  least  derived  their 
chief  authority,  from  the  efforts  of  this  society  ?  They 
prosecuted  the  researches  of  Newton,  till  they  con- 
firmed his  system  by  facts^  in  those  parts  of  it  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  unsupported  but  by 
analogy*     A  great  number  of  the  most  important 
facts  in  natural  history  have  been  by  them  first  ob- 
served and  made  known.     The  volumes  of  their 
transactions  contain  many  of  the  best  mathematical 
papers  which  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies have  produced.    The  physiology  of  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  has  been  remarkably  illustrated 
by  their  enquiries.     The  later  researches  concerning 
the  nature  and  the  differences  of  airs  had  their  be- 
ginning among  the  members  of  this  society.     The 
greater  part  of  the  experiments  and  discoveries  con- 
cerning electricity  were  made  by  them.    Among  the 
academies  and  societies  of  later  institution  through- 
cut  Europe,  none  has  produced  a  scries  of  memoirs, 
more  truly  valuable  than  the  collection  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  entered,  Jli  the  year  1778,  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  President  of  this  venerable 
institution,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  he  de- 
voted himself  with  ^the  most  successful  zeal  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  them.  His  attentions  had  the 
happy  effect  of  procuring  communications  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting  and  important,  which,  but 
for  his  cares,  might  not  have  been  made  known  to  the 

society. 
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Society,  in  the  first  instance— and  of  engaging  various 
persons  of  high  rank  and  eminent  abilities  to  solicit 
the  honour  of  being  received  as  fellows,  who,  under 
another  President,  might  no^  perhaps  have  been 
equally  desirous  to  mingle  in  this  company  of  philo* 
sophers.  The  2eal  and  assiduity  with  which  he  did 
his  dutyj  had  a  happy  effect,  in  exciting  the  menFj-bers 
in  general  to  extraordinary  diligence  and  activity  rni 
the  proper  pursuits  of  -the  society.  The  election  to 
the  office  is  annual :  but  the  fellows  thought  them-^ 
selves  too  fortunate  in  such  a  President,  hastily  to 
think  of  changing  bim  when  the  terms  of  re-election 
returned.  For  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his 
Presidency,  all  went  on  in  harmony,  and  with  extra- 
ordinary advantages  to  science.  There  are  few  pe- 
riods of  not  more  than  equal  duration,  since  the 
origin  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  so  many  va- 
luable papers  have  been  read  at  its  meetings. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  2£eal,  assiduity,  and  im- 
partiality with  which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  devoted  him- 
jself  to  the  duties  of  his  office;  notwithstanding  the 
general  success  of  his  cares  ^  discontents  began  to 
arise  against  him,  even  among  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Society.  A  variety  of  complaints 
wxre  industriously  suggested  in  regard  to  his  conduct 
in  the  Presidency.  "  It  was  said,  that  Science  her- 
**  self  had  never  been  more  signally  insulted  than  by 
*^  the  elevation  of  a  mere  amateur,  to  occupy  the  chair 
*^  once  filled  by  Newton.  It  was  alledged,  that  he 
*^  dishonoured  the  Society,  by  introducing  into  the 
^  management  of  its  affairs  the  low  intrigues,  the  un- 

"  manly 
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**  manly  calumnies,  the  whispering  artifices  of  a  weak 
**  and  corrupted  Court,  or  of  a  scene  of  wretched  po- 
**  litical  cabal.    It  was  affirmed  that  be  strove,  by  va*- 
"  rious  arts,  to  arrogatd  to  himself  exclusively  the 
"  power  of  introducing  new  members  into  the  Society; 
*'  and  by  this  means  to  fill  it  with  ignorant  and  trifling 
"  men  of  wealth  and  rank  ;  while  the  inventor  in  art, 
**  th^  discoverer  in  science,  the  teacher  of  knowledge^ 
"  whose  lessons  could  confer  on  every  understanding 
"  new  powers  of  keen  and  rapid  intelligence,  were  to 
*'  be  driven  away  with  scorn,  because  they  might  hap- 
**  pen  to  be  schoolmasters,  tradesmen,  country  physi- 
"  cians,  or  persons  exercising,  as  men  of  letter?^  an  in- 
"  fluence  above  all  others  the  most  beneficent  and 
"  important  over  the  tides  of  human  knowledge  and 
"  the  course  of  public  opinion.  It  was  urged,  in  a  tone 
"  of  mingled  indignation  and  sorrow,  that  his  hosti- 
'*  lity  to  mathematical  science  threatened  to  tring  it 
*^  into  discredit  and  neglect  in  the  Society,  over  which 
"  he  was  suffered  to  preside  ;  and  that  foreigners 
"  would  hence  be  allowed  to  snatch  from  Englishmen 
"  that  palm  of  mathematical  excellence,  which  had 
^'  teen  theirs  ever  since  the  discovery  of  fluxions  by 
"  Newton.    It  was  sarcastically  observed,  that  he  pos- 
"  sessed  no  scientific  merits,  but  such  as  depended 
**  merely,  on  hodtly  labour  and  the  expenditure  of  money, 
"  It  was  said,  that  he  affected  to  be  the  despot  of  the 
"  Society,  without  having  any  thing  of  that  genuine 
^'  superiority  of  science  and  talents,  which  might  in- 
*•  deed  have  invested  him  with  effective  despotism.'* 
But,  however  respectable  the  persons  from  whom 
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these  complaints  were  suggested  might  be,  however 
deep  and  general  the  impression  which  they  made^ 
though  it  be  not  pnlikely  that  they  may  even  descend 
with  aggravation  to  posterity;— they  were  never- 
theless EXCEBDINGLy  UNJUST. 

The  government  of  the  Society  is,  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  Council,  annually  elected.  They  are^ 
however,  accountable  for  their  official  conduct  to  the 
electors:  and,  under  certain  regulations,  any  piece 
of  business  may  be  brought  under  the  immediate 
cognizance  of  the  whole  Society.  Sir  Joseph  Banks^ 
when  he  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  the  duties 
of  the  Presidency,  naturally  resolved  to  exercise  also 
its  just  constitutional  powers.  But  he  found  the  se^ 
cretaries,  who  had  been  already  some  time  in  oiEce» 
and  with  them  others  of  the  most  assiduous  and  active 
of  the  old  members,  wijling  to  exercise  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  an  irregular  authority,  such 
as,  it  seenjed,  if  tamely  submitted  to,  would  throw 
the  Society's  affairs  into  confusion,  and  reduce  the 
President  tq  a  mere  cypher.  They  were  worthy 
men  :  and  their  inclination  to  rule  was  sufficiently 
natural;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  President  would 
fail  in  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  render  his  just  autho- 
.  rity  decisively  efficient. 

Besides^  it  had  been  for  some  time  commonly  sug« 
gested,  among  philosophers  on  the  continent,  that 
the  candid  and  liberal  spirit  of  science  prevailed  to 
excess,  in  hindering  the  Royal  Society  of  London  from 
objecting  to  almost  any  person,  however  unfit,  who^ 
should,  with  the  offer  of  the  usual  pecuniary  contri- 
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bultan,  tLs\  lidrnission  into  their  fellowship.  D' Alert!-* 
bert  used  gaily  to  a^k  My  of  bid  acquaintance  coming 
to  Ehgland,  if  they  wished  to  become  membei-s  of 
the  Rdyal  Society  ?  and  to  intimate  slightingly,  that> 
if  they  thought  it  an  honour^  be6ouId  easily  obtain  it 
for  thetii.  Even  at  home,  the  facility  with  ^hich 
thi^  honour  was  ordinarily  granted,  might  ittth  to 
be  Fa^t  bringing  it  into  a  certain  degree  of  contempt. 
Sir  Joseph  Bankd,  therefore,  with  wl6o  and  Jealous 
Attention  to  the  true  ititerests  of  the  Society,  resolved 
to  n^e  every  just  and  honourable  precaution  to  hin- 
der the  honours  of  its  fellowship  from  beings  in  fu- 
ture, too  tevlsbly  prostituted.  The  frit  principle 
ivhicb  be  thought  proper  to  adopt  with  a  view  to 
this  fend  waSj  that  all  persons  of  fair  mbral  characief-^ 
and  decent  'mttnnersy  ivhd  had  eminently  distinguished 
themselves  by  discoveries  or  inventions  of  high  hnpor^ 
tatice  in  any  of  those  branches  of  art  or  science  which 
it  was  the  eX-press  object  of  the  Society  to  cultivate^ 
ought  (whatever  their  condition  in  life)  to  be  gladly 
received  ambng  its  members.  But  in  the  next  place, 
he  was  of  opinion,  that,  of  those  who  were  merely 
lovers  of  art  or  science^  and  had  made  no  retnarkably 
ingenious  contributions  to  their  improvement^  none  oUght 
to  be  hastily  received  into  the  Royal  Society^  whose  rank 
and  fortune  were  not  such  as  to  reflect  on  that  Society 
and  its  pursuits  a  degree  of  new  splendor^  as  well  as 
to  endow  them  with  the  means  of  promoting  its  views^  tm 
fit  occasions^  by  extrabrdinary  expetice.  It  will  nOt  be 
easy  to  shew,  that  these  principles  were  not  the  besi 
which  a  Pi'esident  of  the  Royal  Society  could  adopt, 

for 
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for  the  maintenauce  of  its  dignity  and  useftilness.  It 
is  impossible  to  xleny,  that  by  these,  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  new  members,  has  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  been  ever  chiefly  regulated.  • 

Another  consideration,  too,  of  still  greater  delicacy^ 
bad,  perhaps,  no  small  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the 
President^  in  respect  to  the  admission  of  new  mem^^ 
bers  into  the  Society.  The  spurious  philosophy  of 
the  theorists,  the  atheists,  the  innovators  delighting 
in  mere  change,  witbout  regard  to  its  consetjuences, 
the  self-conceited  esprits  fortSy  and  tlie  dreamers  of 
extravagant  impossibilities  as  to  the  coming  age, 
was  at  this  time,  even  throughout  Europe,  muster- 
ing its  disciples,  recruiting  its  numbers,  and  as« 
piring  every  where  to  interrupt,  by  their  efforts, 
the  progress  of  genuine  science,  and  to  disturb 
the  order  of  civil  life.  The  sagacity  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  could  not  but  discern  the  rising  mischief. 
It  was  his  duty  to  preserve  the  Royal  Society  from 
its  intrusion  w  He  became,  therefore,  anxious  to 
prevent  the  reception  of  any  of  the  disciples  of  that 
fiilse  pbtk)sophy  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Society. 
There  was,  perhaps,  no  one  service  which  he  could 
perform  to  it,  so  truly  important.  Tet,  k  cannot  ap-« 
pear  surprising,  that  in  the  discharge  of  an  office  of 
80  great  delicat^y,  of&nce  should  have  been,  at  times, 
involuntarily  given,  iev$n  to  men  of  real  worth  and 
talents. 

At  length,  the  mutual  discontents,  owing  to  these 
causes,  arose  to  such  a  height  between  the  President 
and  a  number  of  tbe  members  of  the  Rpy&l  Society; 
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that  they  could  not  but  break  out  into  open  disten- 
sion in  the  course  of  its  proceedings.     Dr.  Hutton, 
a  mathematician  of  great  personal  worthy  and  the  most 
eminent  talents,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
signing the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Society. 
His  friends  regretted  that  necessity,  and  scrupled  not 
to  ascribe  it  to  disingenuous  practices  by  the  President. 
The  President's  conduct  in  tbcmatter  was-,  on  the 
other  hand,  justified  by  those  who  were  attached  to 
him.  Every  cause  of  mutual  dissatisfaction  was  upon 
this,  roused  into  sudden,  keen,  and  open  activity.  Dr. 
Hutton  was  accused  of  having  neglected  the  duties  of 
his  office.     He  explained  and  defended  his  conduct, 
and  a  vote  of  the  Society  fully  approved  his  defence. 
Those  who  were  hostile  to  the  President  thought 
that  this  approbation  was  to  them  a  triumph;    The 
President  could  not  avoid  seeing  thatf  while  con** 
sidered  in  this  light,  it  must  essentially  impair  the 
energy  of  his  official  authority.     He  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  either  relinquishing  his  office  in  dis- 
grace, or  else  obtaining  such  support  as  should  effec- 
tually humble  the  exultation  of  the  malcontents.  *  On 
the  evening  of  the  8th  of  January  1784,  the  resolu- 
tion, "  ihat  this  Society  do  approve  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
^^  for   their   President^  and  will  support  him,*^  was 
moved,  in  a  very  full  meeting  of  the  Society,  by  Sir 
Joseph's  fridnds.  It  was  strenuously  opposed  by  those 
to  whom  he  had  given  cause  of  dissatisfaction*    A 
long  and  eiamest  debate  ensued.     Dr.  Horsley,  the 
present  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  particular,  having 
been  interrupte4  in  a  speech  of  great  force  of  argu- 
ment 
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ment  and  fullness  of  detail,  and  being  &rther  ex- 
asperated by  a  suggestion  from  Lord  Mulgrave, 
nrosc,  and  with  that  eloquence  which  true  genius 
knows  how  to  pour  forth,  when  it  is  animated,  yet 
not  maddened  by  passion,  intimated  a  threat,  that 
he  and  his  friends,  if  disrespectfully  treated  by  the 
supporters  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  might  probably 
SECEDE,  and  form  a  rival  Society. — "  Sir,"  said  he 
in  concluding,  '^  we  shall  have  one  remedy  in  our 
"  power,  if  all  others  fail.  If  other  remedies  should 
^*  fail,  we  can  at  last  secede.  Sir,  when  the  hour 
*'  of  secession  comes,  the  President  will  be  left,  with 
**  his  train  of  feeble  amdieurs^  and  that  toy*  upoit 
"  the  tabic — the  ghost  of  that  society,  in  which 
^^  Philosophy  once  reigned,  and  Newton  presided  as 
"  her  minister  !" — Who  can  produce  from  the  pages 
of  Demosthenes,  of  TuUy,  or  of  Rousseau,  an  effusion 
of  eloquence  more  apposite  to  its  particular  purpose, 
or  breathing  a  loftier  tone  of  indignant  vehemence 
and  sublimity.  Even  this  eloquence,  however,  had 
not  power  to  make  the  Society  forget  how  jnuch  it 
owed  to  the  services  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The. mo- 
tion which  had  been  made  in  his  favour  was,  by  a 
great  majority,  adopted,  as  the  common  voice  of  the 
Society. 

But  the  candour  of  Sir  Joseph's  mind,  and  per- 
haps also  Dr.  Horsley's  threats  of  secession,  led  the 
victorious  party  to  avoid  all  provoking  exultation. 
The  minority  were  encouraged  by  this  moderation 
»      '  I.  ■>■        .  . 

*  Pointing  to  the  mace. 
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eif  the  President  and  his  friends,  to  demand  that  Dr. 
Hutton  should  be  restored  to  the  office  of  Foreign 
Secretary.  To  have  made  this  concession  would 
have  again  dishonoured  the  President  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Society.  It  was,  therefore,  refused.  Yet,  in  the 
debate  which  it  occasioned,  it  sufficiently  appeared, 
t>oth  that  Dr.  Hutton  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Society,  as  their  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to 
have  in  this  office,  a  gentleman  constantly  resident 
in  London,  and  cordially  at  peace  with  the  President 
These  disputes  here  ended  :  aqd  most  of  those  who 
had  been  concerned  in  them  soon  regretted  that 
they  had  ever  arisen. 

The  Society  returned,  with  new  zeal  and  unani- 
mity, to  the  prosecution  of  their  proper  labours.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  could  not  become  more  warmly  the 
friend  of  science  than  he  had  been  before.  But,  for- 
getting every  thing  in  the  late  contentions  that  was 
addressed  with  asperity  against  himself,  he  now  took 
much  pains  to  soothe,  for  the  sake  of  the  Society's 
interests,  the  prejudices  of  those  who  had  set  them-^ 
sejves  in  opposition  to  him ;  and  endeavoured  not 
unsuccessfully,  that,  except  the  generous  emulation 
of  useful  invention  and  discovery,  no  divisive  senti- 
inent  should  ever  again  be  known  among  this  coni<r 
pany  of  philosophers  while  he  was  their  President. 
Even  aii)idst  the  rniHiy  rival  societies  in  the  British 
empire,  and  throughout  Eurc^e,  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  has  been,  ever  since  rising  in  the  public 
estimatipq,  Its  volumes  of  transactions,  regularly 
\  publisbedj 
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publisbeda  hiiv9  been  fiUej  with  memoirs  «iLhil»tiQf 
tbe  best  metbods  of  ^nalytic^l  and  ii)4ui3tiva  ipvesti** 
gation  in  almost  every  department  of  physical  scipi^cg^ 
and  bringing  to  light  ^  multitude  pf  dispoyeries  of 
the  highest  importgnce,  both  as  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  knowledge,  and  as  increasing  the  gctive  powei^S  of 
art.  The  names  which  have  been  within  this  period 
added  to  the  list  of  its  members,  ^c,  undeniably, 
among  the  most  illustrious  of  which  philosophy  eta 
boast.  Foreigners  find  that  honorary  admission  into 
this  Society  is  open  only  to  transcendant  scientific  me- 
rit. Those  parts  of  mathematical  science,  upon  which 
'  depends  the  perfecting  of  astronomy  and  navigation, 
the  filming  of  canals  and  bridges,  and  the  construp-* 
tion  of  mill-machinery,  have  been  cultivated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  with  a  diligence  and  sdac^9$  PQt 
exceeded  by  either  their  predecessors  at  home,  Qr  their 
contemporaries  abn>ad.  The  communications  in  an^* 
tomy,  chemistry,  and  the  physiology  of  animals  fiijd 
vegetables,  are  absolutely  invaluable.  How  n)^ny 
precious  additions  to  natural  history,  in  its  varjovis 
.branches,  have  they  not  supplied,  even  though  deli- 
cacy may,  perhaps,  have  rendered  the  President  sonie- 
what  less  willing  to  admit  many  papers  on  that  whiph 
was  known  to  be  his  favourite  study,  than  on  any  qf 
those  parts  of  science  to  which  he  was  supposed  to  be 
not  equally  partial.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that,  since 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  presided  in  the  Royal  Society,  ^ 
fairer  aera  has  not  occurred  in  its  history,  than  espe- 
cially the  latter  part  of  the  presidency  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.    Had  it  been  an  office  with  an  income  of 

Dd4  ten 
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ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  attached  to  it,  be  could 
not  have  more  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  its 
duties. 

It  is  not  merely  in  presiding  at  its  meetings,  and 
directing  the  transactions  of  its  business  in  the  coun- 
cil that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  made  himself  so  emi- 
liently  the  benefactor  of  the  Royal  Society.  His 
house  has  been,  for  many  years,  a  scene  of  hospitality 
^and  gracious  kindness,  inviting  the  common  resort 
of  men  of  science  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Every 
Sunday  evening,  during  the  time  of  the  sessions  of 
Parliament,  and  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  his  apartments  are  open  to  his  scientific 
friends,  and  to  strangers  of  fair  character,  decent  ap- 
pearance, and  gentlemanly  manners,  who  are  properly 
introduced  to  him.  The  friends  of  science  of  all 
ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  which  excludes 
not  virtue  and  enlightened  intelligence,  here  assemble 
with  eagerness.  The  most  elegant  and  interesting 
conversations  take  place.  The  discoveries,  the  en- 
quiries, the  new  information  from  testimony,  which 
every  one  of  these  friends  of  science  is  engaged  upon, 
has  accomplished,  or  has  recently  heard,  are  mutually 
communicated.  'Men  of  liberal  enquiry  from  every 
country  in  which  science  is  known,  are  occasionally 
to  be  met  with  in  that  assembly ;  and  few  things  are 
any  where  done  towards  the  improvement  of  art  or 
science,  of  which  the  earliest  news  may  not  be  there 
learned.  It  rarely  happens,  that  some  new  curiosity, 
from  among  the  specimens  of  nature  or  ingenious 
art,  does  not  appear  on  the  tables,  to  engage  the 

inspection 
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ia&pection  of  those  to  whom  it  may  suggest  nevir 
and  useful  discovery.  For  the  same  purpose^  his 
library  and  his  collection  of  specimens  are  open  to  . 
the  use  of  all  whose  studies  and  manners  render  them 
not  unworthy  of  the  favour.  A  catalogue  of  Iftie 
books  illustrative  of  natural  history,  which  are  in  this 
library,  has  been,  within  these  few  years,  printed; 
It  fills  even  four  octavo  volumes.  Scarcely  a  book, 
of  any  use  or  authority  in  natural  history,  is  wanting 
in  it.* 

Almost  all  the  voyages  of  discovery,  and  the  travels, 
with  the  same  view,  which  have  been  undertaken 
within  these  last  five-and-twenty  years,  by  natives  of 
England,  have  been  more  or  less  promoted  by  the 
encouragement  and  instructions  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
The  Afbican  Association  owes  its  origin  in  a  great 
degree  to  his  cares.  Ledyard,  Lucas,  and  Houghton, 
were  by  him  •chiefly  patronised  and  instructed  for 
their  journies.  Mr.  Mungo  Parke,  whose  travels 
have  so  considerably  rectified  and  enlarged  our  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  was  sent  out  on 
his  journey  with  Sir  Joseph's  approbation ;  was  re- 
ceived by  him  with  great  favour,  when  he  returned 
to  gratify  his  patrons  with  the  ingenious  and  interest- 
ing narrative  of  the  dangers  through  which  he  had 
passed,  and  the  observations  he  had  made;  and  owes 

♦  We  observe,  with  much  concern  and  regret,  that,  from  the 
title-page  to  the  end,  this  catalogue  abounds  in  instances  of  in- 
correct Latinity,  and  in  remarkable  errors  in  bibliographical 
erudition.  Kntght  of  the  BcUh  is,  with  a  very  gross  Anglicism, 
translated  Baha  Equit'u  / 

to 
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to  Sir  Joeepfa*$  gfineroiui  interposition  muek  of  tbat 
wcce«fi  witb  which  the  mcouq^  of  his  joum^  has 
teen  pablishqd,  and  not  a  Iktle  of  that  liberal  com- 
pofisation  which  has  enabled  hira  to  retire  to  love  and 
<R0fnpetence  near  his  native  village.  That  the  culture 
of  the  bread-fruit-tree  has  been  successful])^  intro- 
duced into  our  West-India  isles  ;  that  the  colony  in 
New  South  Wales  has  been  reared  to  its  present 
prosperity ;  that  the  natural  history  of  the  great  ter- 
ritory of  New  Holland  is  continually  more  and  more 
explored;  that  even  amidst  the  wars  which  now 
desolate  the  earth,  the  general  commerce  of  men  of 
learning  and  science  is  not  entirely  interrupted;  are 
W  many  benefits^  for  which  the  warmest  gratitude  of 
philanthropy  and  science  is  due  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
We  cannot  but  hope,  that,  ere  many  more  years  shall 
pass,  be  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  exertions 
in  the  African  Associations  crowned  with  complete 
success,  by  the  opening  all  the  interior  parts  of  that 
vast  p^iinsula,  to  geography,  to  commerce,  and  to 
philosophical  research,  £ven  those  who  have  lately 
been  entertained  or  instructed,  whether  in  France, 
Germany,  or  Britain,  by  Labillardiere's  account  of 
D'Entrecastcaux's  voyage  in  search  of  La  Pcrouse, 
owe  thanks  to  Sir  Joseph  for  the  gratification  it  has 
given  them.  It  was  at  his  request,  that  the  papers 
and  collections  of  that  voyage  were  freely  restored 
by  the  British  Grovernment,  into  whose  hands  they 
had  fallen,  for  the  use  of  science  in  France. 

Many  useful  institutions  fpr  advancing  the  arts  at 
home  have  been,  likewise,  prgipoted  by  him.    Sk 

John 
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John  Sinclair  availed  himself,  atilyatitagdot»ly,  of  tbf 
advice  and  encouragement  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  wh^ 
he  entered  upon  the  compilation  of  bis  stotiaticftl  ao 
count  of  Scotland.  The  institution  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  had  its  utility  greatly  increased  by 
the  counsels  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society* 
In  his  attentions  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds 
of  our  sheep  and  other  domesticated  animals,«-*^to  the 
drainage  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  in  which  his 
estates  chiefly  lie,*^to  the  amelioration  of  gardening 
and  husbandry,  and  of  the  implements  employed  in 
them, — he  has  given  many  signal  and  happy  instancos 
of  that  scientific  patriotism,  which  has  long  been  the 
best  benefactor  of  our  country. 

Such  rewards  as  could  be  bestowed  on  a  man  of 
ample  fortune  and  perfect  disinterestedness,  have  not 
been  withheld  from  the  author  of  these  services.  The 
King,  undeniably  a  zealous  patron  of  all  that  is  in 
science  sublime  and  useful,  and  as  a  judge  of  merit, 
at  once  candid  and  discriminating,  has  honoured 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  with  many  flattering  personal  at- 
tentions. As  it  is  usual  for  the  Princes  of  Germany 
to  bestow  on  men  of  science  and  literature  the 
honorary  title  of  Counsellor^  or  Privy  Counsellor^  his 
Majesty  has  done  Sir  Joseph  the  much  higher  honour 
of  introducing  him,  as  an  eflective  member,  into  his 
Privy  Council ;  which  is  that,  not  of  a  petty  princi- 
pality, but  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world.  The 
honour  of  the  knighthood  of  the  order  of  the  Bath 
has  been  hitherto  bestowed  usually  on  none  but  Peers, 

Princes, 
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Princes,  w  Commanders  in  the  navy  or  army,  dis- 
tinguished tiy  illustrious  services.  In  the  installation 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  it  was  bestowed  to  grace  science 
and  the  worth  of  a  private  gentleman.  Among 
foreigners,  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  is  venerated.  Having  devoted  himself  to 
philosophy,  he  has  never  courted  political  importance, 
not  even  so  far  as  to  procure,  as  he  might  easily  have 
/done,  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Yet,  among  the  land- 
boldersin  whose  neighbourhood  his  estates  lie,  he  is 
honoured  and  observed  on  every  occasion,  and  espe- 
-cially  in  all  their  common  transactions  of  country 
business,  even  as  if  he  were,  in  the  bustle  of  politics, 
their,  principal  leader.  In  1801  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France. 

Sir  Joseph's  personal  form  is  tall,  well  built,  and 
inanly,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  dignity  and 
intelligence.  He  has  been  for  some  years  very 
Inuch  afflicted  with  the  gout.  In  other  respects,  he 
enjoys  usually  good  health,  though  now  above  sixty 
years  of  age.  His  manners  are  polite  yet  urbane; 
his  conversation  rich  in  instructive  information,  frank, 
engaging,  unaffected,  without  levity,  yet  endowed 
with  sufficient  vivacity.  It  may  have  been,  in  mis- 
take, supposed  by  those  who  knew  him  not,  that  he 
was  merely  a  naturalist  and  a  virtuoso.  No  error 
was  ever  farther  from  the  truth.  He  possesses  in- 
formation upon  almost  every  subject  within  the  range 
of  art  or  nature ;  and  on  most  he  exercises  the  dis- 
criminating and  inventive  powers  of  an  origiqaUy 

^  vigorous 
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vigorods  mihd  :  his  "knowledge  is  not  that  of  factff 
merely,  or  of  technical  terms,  and  complex  abstrao- 
tions,  but  of  science  in  its  elementary  principles,  and 
of  Nature  in  her  happiest  forms*  :     . 


SIR  PETER  PARKER, 

ADMIRAL   OF  THE  FLESTy    - 

V 

'  IS  an  officer,  whose  advancement  in  his  profession 
has  been  regular,  steady,  and  uniform.  The  time  in 
which  he  entered  into  the  navy  we  have  not  bejsn  able 
to  learn,  nor  the  date  of  his  first  commission  of  lieu- 
tenancy ;  but  we  find  him  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain  in  May  1747.  He  had  the  command  of 
a  frigate  the  greater  part  of  the  ensuing  war,  in  which 
he  shewed  himself  an  active  and  vigilant  officer,  but 
had  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
manner  he  has  since  done.  *  . 

Soon  afler  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  W?ir, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral ;  and, 
in  }77^y  was  dispatched  with  a  squadron  to  co-ope- 
rate with  General  Clinton  in  the  attack  of  Charles- 
town.  He  sailed  from  Cork,  but,  from  a  continuance 
of  calm  and  contrary  winds,  was  near  three  months 
before  he  reached  Cape  Fear,  where,  having  joined 
General  Clinton,  he  proceeded  to  Charlestown,  and 
took  possession  of  Long  Island. 

On  Sullivan's  Island,  which  commanded  the  har- 
bour of  Charlestown,  the  Americans  had  erected  a 
strong  fortification,  of  twenty-two  and  thirty-two 
pounders,  which  was  garrisoned  by  three  hundred 

men. 
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men.  This  ishnd  it  was  resolved  to  atttck^  and  erery 
thing  being  arranged.  Admiral  Parker,  in  the  firistol, 
*f  fifty  guns,  with  the  Experiment^  of  fifty  gutis,  the 
Solebay,  Acteon,  Syren,  and  Spbynx  fiigates,  the 
Thunder  bomb,  and  an  armed  shfp,  got  under  weigh, 
and  in  a  short  time  these  ships,  having  all  (except 
the  Acteon,  which  rUd  aground)  got  ^rings  on  their 
cables,  began  a  tremendous  fire  on  the  fort.  At  the 
same  lime,  the  drmy  attacked  in  boats  the  floating 
batteries  and  armed  craft  moving  to  cover  thei^ 
landing. 

From  a  quarter  past  eldven  o'clock  till  half  past 
one,  the  ediips  continued  to  receive  an  Unremitting 
fire  from  the  fprt,  when  it  slackened  for  a  short  time, 
owing  to  a  want  of  ammunition  ;  but  that  being  sup-* 
plied)  the  fire  was  renewed,  and  did  not  cease  till  nine 
at  night,  when  the  ships  were  hove  off,  the  Bristol  and 
Experiment  being  left  almost  wrecks  on  the  waten 
The  quafter^Kieck  of  the  Bristol  was  twice  cleared  of 
officers  by  the  enemy's  fire  ;  but  our  gallant  Admiral 
Stood  with  great  composure  and  coohiess,  notwitb- 
8tat)dit)g  the  slaughter  around  him.  The  troops  were 
unable  to  make  good  their  landing ;  but  this  piece  of 
gallantry  has  certainly  not  been  surpassed,  and  has 
seldom  been  equalled.  The  Bristol,  whose  comple* 
Inent  of  men  did  n6t  much  exceed  three  hundred, 
had  her  captain  and  forty  men  killed, .and  seventy- 
one  wounded.  Admiral  Parker  "soon  after  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  fdr  this  service* 

The  Admiral,  with  General  CltBton,  next  sailed 
to  Rhod^  Island^  of  whi&h  the}'  obtained  poasessioQ 

without 
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without  blood6h^,  tb^  6i^nby  dbatidonitig  it  oti  ftieir 
appi-oith. 

Sooh  fefter  bi«  fefufti  td  £Dglafid  he  was  setitcmt 
ds  CoiMtnander  in  Chief  t^(  hii  Majesty^s  ships  oh  the 
Jikrnaica  ^dlidn.  fbid  post  ht  held  till  the  concloi- 
sion  of  the  war,  and  returned  to  England  with  a  spktl^ 
did  foftun^j,  acqiain&d  by  f^apttares*  The  merchants 
of  th6  Spi>hi6h  idlafids  had  rdasoti  to  dread  hid  name^ 
fof  be  ffiadb  so  judicious  i  diiposition  of  his  (iruiiier§ 
that  nothirtg  oodid  escape  them.  This  brought  a 
vast  influx  of  wealth  to  Jamaica,  and  greatly  endeared 
him  to  the  inhabitants. 

At  the  cloBfe  of  the  War  hfe  retuinfed,  and  Was  soon 
after  raised  td  the  dignity  of  a  BoirOnet.  He  has  be^n 
promoted  tbroMgh  the  vtirioiis  faaks  of  Admirals  tt> 
that  of  Adnnfal  of  the  Whiter  When  the  late  wai^ 
bfoke  ddt  with  France,  his  age  I'eleas^d  him  fi-om 
more  a^fite  service,  ebd  be  was  appointed  Port-Ad- 
miral trt  Pdrtsmdut^,  in  which  station  ht  shewed  that 
hie  Waa  dmfly  qualified  to  ei^eeute  tbe  duties  of  the 
office. 

Atthb  general  election  ih  J  784,  Sir  Peter  was  a 
candidate  fof  thd  bdfbugh  6f  Seaford,  in  Sussex,  with 
thfc  honodrable  Mr.  Neville,  and  was  returned,  but 
tbe  eleetion  was  declared  void;  he  stood  again  for  the 
same  borough,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  John  Hender* 
iOfi,  and  w^  again  returned  ;  but  that  return  wad 
Idso  disallowed  by  th^b  House  of  Commons,  and  tbdr 
opponents.  Sir  Godfrey  Webster  and  the  late  Mr. 
Flood,  voted  in  o«  petition. 

On  the  d^ath  of  Lord  Howe,  Sir  Peter  Parker  be- 
came 
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odme  the  oldest  admiral  of  the  navy^  aod  wad  of  course 
promoted  to  be  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  This  gallant 
veteran  remains  an  honour  to  himself  and  to  the 
country,  which  he  has  so  long  and  bravely  served  in 
public,  and  on  which  his  many  private  good  qualities 
reflect  no  less  credit. 

:    Sir  Peter  has  long  been  a  zealous  and  leadipg  mem- 
l)cr.of  the  grand  lodge  of  Free  Masons,  where  be  oc- 
casionally presides;  and  is  held  in  great  esteem  by  bis 
.  brethren  for  his  urbanity  and  benevolence. 


MR.  EDMUND  CARTWRIGHT. 

THE  subject  of  this  memoir,  so  well  known  as  a 
skilful  mechanic  and  agreeable  poet,  is  the  younger 
brother  of  John  Cartwright,  Esq.  whose  life  has  aU 
ready  been  given  in  a  preceding  volume  of  this  work. 
He  was  born  atMarnham,  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham,^ in  April  ]  743.  At  ten  years  of  agehe  was  put 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Clark,  a  distinguished  school- 
master at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire  (whose  life  has 
been  very  ably  written  by  one  of  his  scholars,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Zouch).  With  Mr.  Clark  he  remain- 
ed five  years.  While  under  the  tuition  of  this  gentle- 
man, be  gave  the  first  specimen  of  his  poetical  talentst 
being  called  upon  to  produce,  with  the  rest  of  the 
boys,  an  anniversary  copy  of  verses  on  the  foundress 
of  the  school.  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  superiority  of 
his  induced  the  master  to  conclude  they  were  bor- 
rowed from  some  printed  panegyric  on  that  distip- 
guisbed  character,  which  brought  upon  him  the  dis- 
2  pleasure 
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pleasure  of  the  master,  till  his  future  productions  con- 
vinced him  that  they  were  original. 
'  On  leaving  Wakefield,  he  was  under  the  private 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Langhorne,  with  whom 
he  continued  till  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  in  1760, 
when  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of  University  Col- 
lege. In  July  1762  he  was  elected  a  Demy  of  Mag- 
dalen College  ;  and  in  1764  he  was  chosen  Fellow  of 
the  same  Society.  During. bis  residence  at  college 
he  enjoyed  the  society  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished yoang  men  at  that  time  in  the  university ; 
amongst  the  number  were  the  late  Sir  William  Jones, 
Mr.  Pye,  the  present  poet-laureate,  and  Dr.Thurlow, 
the  late  Bishop  of  Durham. 

r  On  taking  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts,  and  enter- 
ing into  orders,  he  retired  into  the  country,  where, he 
resided  for  some  years  on  a  small  family  living. 

In  1771  he  published  that  elegant  and  justly  ad- 
mired poem,  Armine  and  Elvira,  which  went  through 
seven  or  eight  editions  in  the  course  of  eighteen 
months. 

In  December  3  772  he  married  Alice,  daughter  of 
Richard  Whitaker,  Esq.  of  Doncaster,  in  Yorkshire; 
shortly  after  which  he  removed  to  Brampton,  in  Der- 
byshire. It  was  here  he  made  that  most  valuable  dis- 
covery, the  application  of  yeast  in  putrid  fevers ;  a 
particular  account  of  which  may  be  met  with  in  Dr. 
Thornton's  fifth  volume  of  the  Philosophy  of  Me- 
decine. 

In  1 779  he  waa  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Goadby- 
Merwood,  in  Leicestershire.   About  this  time  he  pub- 
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Ksbed  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  some  other  smaller 
poems. 

In  1785  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  and 
soon  after  went  to  reside  at  Doncaster.  Here  it  was 
that  his  mechanical  talents  6rst  discovered  themselves, 
in  the  invention  of  a  loom,  working  by  machinery; 
and  as  soon  as  he  brought  it  to  the  requisite  degree 
of  perfection,  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Manchester 
contracted  with  him  for  five  hundred,  and  erected  a 
mill  for  their  reception  upon  a  larger  scale  (as  we  have 
been  informed)  than  any  other  manufacturing  mill  at 
that  time  in  existence.  As  soon  as  it  was  understood  ' 
what  the  mill  was  designed  for,  anonymous  letters 
were  written  tp  the  proprietors  threatening  its  de- 
struction, and  which  indeed  took  place  in  less  than  a 
month  after  the  looms  were  set  to  v^ork.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  misfortune  (in  consequence  of  which 
the  contract  above-mentioned  became  void,  and  the 
manufacturers  deterred  from  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  looms),  this  invention  alone  would  have  been 
a  very  ample  fortune  to  him. 

Were  we  to  give  all  the  particulars  of  this  gentle- 
man's history  as  a  mechanician,  it  would  much  exceecj 
the  limits  of  this  biographical  sketch;  we  must,  how- 
ever, not  omit  mentioning  that  master-piece  of  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  his  machine  for  combing  of  wool, 
which  caused  such  an  alarm,  that  the  whole  body  of 
wool -combers,  from  all  quarters  of  the  country,  peti- 
tioned Parliament  in  1793  to  suppress  the  use  of  it; 
but  the  petition  was  thrown  out.  It  might  naturally 
have  been  supposed,  that  when  Jhis  opposition  was 
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defeated  the  inventor  woald  have  quietly  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  hi3  ingenuity  ;  but  the  prospects  of  advan^ 
tage  this  valuable  invention  held  out  to  him  were  foif 
many  years,  frustrated  by  some  who  worked  it  ift  se- 
cret, and  by  the  barefaced  audacity  of  others  who 
publicly  took  out  patents  for  mere  variations  of  the 
invention.  It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1 800  that  hej 
established  his  patent  right j  by  a  decision  givfen  itl 
his  favour  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  After  tt 
trial  of  twenty-six  hours  a  verdict  was  found  for  hitn^ 
and  the  damages  awarded,  one  thousand  pounds ;  a 
sum  very  inadequate  to  the  injuries  he  had  sustained^ 
In  1790  he  formed  a  second  matrimonial  connec- 
tion  with  Susannah,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev* 
Dr.  John  Kearney,  of  Ireland,  precentor  of  Armagh  j 
of  an  ancient  family  in  that  kingdom,  who  married 
Henrietta,  youngest  daughter  of  the  honourable  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Brydgeg,  younger  son  of  Lord  Chan-* 
,  dos,  who  was  for  many  years  Ambassador  at  Constan* 
tinople,  and  brother  to  John  Brydges,  the  first  Duke 
of  ChandoS. 

In  1796  he  removed  to  the  metropolis^  On  the 
death  of  the  late  Mr.  Moore^  Secretary  to  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Afts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  Mr.  Cartwright  offered  himself  as  a  sue* 
cessor,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  would 
have  been  the  successful  candidate  ;  but  with  a  ge* 
nerosity  and  modesty  not  often  to  be  met  with,  he 
withdrew  in  favour  of  a  competitor,  whose  practical 
knowledge  in  the  manufacturing  line  promises  to  b6 
particularly  serviceable  to  the  Society.    The  memo* 
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farther  advanced  his  political  fame  the  following  gcs- 
eion,  on  the  subject  of  thp  Irish  propositions,  aod 
was  looked  upon  by  both  parties  as  a  gentleman 
destined,  by  bis  abilities  aqd  application,  to  rise  to 
the  first  offices  of  the  State,  Mr.  Grenville,  on  the 
pubject  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France,  very 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  of  trade>  and  of  the  respective  in- 
terests of  both  powers.  Or>  the  question  concerning 
^he  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he  voted  against 
the  first  charges  being  brought  forward ;  but  on  hav- 
ing examined  the  circumstances^  h^  at  length  voted 
fpr  his  irnpeachment, 

Having  devoted  a  great  portion  of  attention  to  the 
usages  and  form3  of  the  House^  he  was  appointed 
Speaker,  and  was  very  much  admired  for  his  conduct 
in  that  office,  Througl)  life  he  has  applied  hiniself 
with  wonderful  assiduity  to  foreign  politics,  and  in 
1791  l»^as  deemed  the  fittest  man  to  succeed  the  late 
Puke  of  Leeds  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  foreign 
jdepartment.  At  this  time  French  affiiirs  became 
pxtremely  critical,  the  revolutionary  doctrines  were 
spreading  very  fast ;  and  an  intercourse  with  that 
pountry  becoming  dajly  more  dangerous,  it  requirpd 
great  delicacy  of  address,  and  very  skilful  policy,  to 
discourage  the  prppagators  of  destructive  principles 
l^itbout  a  hostile  interference  \yitb  a  nation  froni 
ijyhence  they  issupd.  When  the  King  of  France  an- 
poqnced  to  thp  neighboufing  powers  his  accept- 
ance of  the  new  constitution,  the  answer  delivered 
py  the  British  Mipistry  was  extremely  wise  and  ca«- 
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tioiis ;  without  expressing  any  opinion  oq  the  good- 
ness or  badness  of  a  system  wbicb,  as  it  had  not  at  that 
time  interfered  witb  this  country,  it  did  not  then  be- 
long, to.  our  govemnnent  to  discuss.  About  this  time 
he  was  creiitcd  a  Peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Grenville. 
Besides  accuracy  and  extent  of  political  knowledge, 
his  Lordship,  now  that  his  talents  were  matured  by 
•experience,  shewed  himself  deeply  conversant  with 
the  general  principles  of  politics,  in  discussing  the 
propriety  of  our  interference  between  Russia  and 
Turkey ;  he,  in  a  few  words,  explained  the  object 
which  .induced  Britain,  both  then  and  at  ether  times, 
to  adopt  the  conduct  which  it  did  in  the  continental 
politics  of  Europe.  **  An  idle  and  vulgar  prejudice," 
he  observed,  "  was  disseminated  through  the  nation, 
*^  that  this  country  had  no  occasion  for  foreign  con- 
**  nection,  that  it  was  our  best  system  to  stand  alone. 
^^  This  was  an  unfounded  doctrine,  a  delusive  and 
"  dangerous  policy.  But  though  it  was  certainly 
"  untrue  that  we  could  safely  and  prudently  stand 
*'  alone,  ft  was  true  that  we  had  no  ambitious  objects 
**  to  pursue ;  we  had  nothing  to  gain  ;  we  wished 
*'  only  to  remain  as  we  were,  and  our  alliances  could 
"  only  have  the  tendency  of  maintaining  the  balance, 
*^  of  power.  Our  principles  were  pacific;  it  was  known 
*'  to  Europe  that  they  were  so;  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
^*  pride,  that,  standing  on  the  high  eminence  which 
"  we  did,  we  exerted  our  power  only  for  the  mainte- 
"  nance  of  peace." 

V  Such  was  the  true  object  of  our  late  interference, 
V  Our  ally,  Prussia,  had  substantial  reasons  for  alarm 
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"  at  the  encroachment  of  Russia  on:  the  Porte*  ;  They 

^*  threatened  the  overthrow  of  that  balance  which 

"  was  necessary  to  the  general  tranquillity.      It  was 

•*  evident  that  the  object  of  Russia  was  to  become 

*^  maritime  ;  and  he  desired  to  know  if  that  was  an 

"  object  favourable,  or  even  safe,  to  England  ?  It 

"  was  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  if  ever  she'  did 

^^  become  maritime,  it  was  to  the  friendship  of  Engr 

"  land  that  she  owed  her*  naval  powers.     Oczakow 

"  was  said  to  be  of  no  value  in  the  hands  of  Russia.. 

*^  He  denied  the  fact :  in  the  hands  of  Russia  it  was 

*^  important ;  because  it  could  only  be  for  offence. 

"  To  the  Porte  it  could  only  be  of  consequence  for 

*^.  defence  :  it  was  precisely  on  this  distinction  that 

"  the  alarm  had  been  taken.     Such  was  the  opioioa 

'•  of  their  ally;  such  has  been  adopted  as  the  opinion 

*'  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  upon  opinion  they  acte4«     In 

**  the  same  speech  he  exhibited  a  general  view  of  the 

"  weight  due  to  public  opinion  in  a  free  country',  il- 

"  lustrated  by  the  conduct  of  Ministers  in  the  dispute 

*^  with  Russia.     When  they  found,  that  not  only  in 

"  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  there  were  a  consi^ 

*^  derable  number  of  persons  who  did  not  agree  with 

"  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in   thi^  view  of  the  object, 

**  and  still  more  sovwhen  they  found  that  this  sdnti- 

*^  ment  was  taken  up  by  ^  great  number,  if  not  a 

"  majority  of  the  people,  it  became  a  new  question, 

*•  whether  with  a  divided  people  they  should  persist ' 

"  in  a  prosecution  of  the  object.  '  They,  with  a  pro- 

*^  per  deference  to  public  opinion,  determined,  that  it 

/*  was  not  proper  to  risque  the  hazard  of.  the  war  under 
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f^  sach  cirpumstances..  Such  was  his  opiniop  ;  sii  • 
^^  ought  ever  to  be  the  influence  on  a  popular  Govern^ 
ff  ment  of  public  opinion,  and  he  should  ever  yield  to 
*/  its  sway.  In  the  various  transactions  of  Europe, 
f*  British  policy  had  of  late  been  exerted  in  restoring 
*^  things  tQ  the  skitus  quo ;  the  balance  which  it  was 
"  thought  necessary  to  poise,  A  treaty  had  been 
f*  formed  through  the  meditation  pf  the  allied  powersi, 
"  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Porte,  qq  the  basi^ 
t^  of  the  strict  status  quo.  Peace  had  been  r^-estab- 
**  lished  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  but  on  the  same 
*f  basis.  The  Netherlands  had  been  restored  to  the 
*^  House  of  Austria,  and  the  ancient  constitution  se- 
f^  cured  to-  the  people  on  the  mediation  of  the  allied 
*•  powers ;  and  peaqe  had  tieen  also  established  be- 
^*  tween  Russia  ^nd  the. Porte,  on  the  basis  of  the  sta^ 
f  ^  tus  quo^  qualified  only  by  the  retention  of  Oczakow. 
*^  All  this  had  been  done  iq  the  trqe  spirit  of  the  pa-^ 
f*  cifiq  principles  by  which  we  were  governed.  It 
*^  was  ^  glorious  distinction  for  England,  that,  placed 
f*  on  a  pinnagle  pf  prosperity,  unprecedented  not  only 
f*  in  our  own  annals,,  bqt  in  thq  history  of  all  other 
"  nations,  she  e^^erted  her  povvqr^  not  for  aggrandise*. 
**  ment  and  ambition-7-not  to  profit  from  the  dis- 
**  tractions  of  other  countries — not  to  cherish  any 
"  mean  sentiment  of  revenge  for  vyound?  inflicted  iq 
*^  the  moments  of  our  weakness,  to  seize  in  our  tur^i 
f^  pur,  moment  of  advantage,  and  perpetuate  the  dis- 
^^  orders  that  ravaged  a  neighbouring  and  rival  people, 
f*  That  with  the  means  of  unprecedented  influence 
^^  she  everted  it  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  desired 
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'^  only  to  be  felt  and  known  as  the  friend,  and  not  as 
**  the  disturber  of  other  nations." 

During  the  same  session  the  discassion  of  the 
principles  that  related  to  the  French  Revolution  came 
before  Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Grenville's  speech  was  in  the  same  strain  of  official 
caution  which  had  been  observed  in  every  thing 
that  could  relate  to  France.  He  confined  himself 
to  the  general  folly  of  such  doctrines,  and  their  in- 
admissibility in  this  country,  without  saying  a  word 
of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  their  adoption  by 
another  J)eople.  He  expressed  himself  with  great 
justice  and  force  on  those  publications  which  occa- 
sioned the  strong  proclamation  of  1792.  "Sedi- 
*'  tious  publications  had  been  industriously  circulated 
**  among  all  ranks  of  people,  and  from  the  style  in 
**  which  they  were  written,  were  not  so  much  an  ap- 
"  peal  to  their  judgment  as  to  their  passions,  and 
"  had  a  tendency  to  irritate  and  inflame  their  minds. 
^*  If  it  was  asked,  whether  the  proclamation  issued 
^*  upon  that  contemptible,  trivial,  and  libellous  work 
"  of  Paine's,  he  would  answer,  he  said.  No  :  for  he 
"•'  thought  it  the  most  deficient  and  foolish  publica- 
**  tion  that  could  be  printed  ;  but  there  were  many 
^*  others  in  circulation,  and  those  were  followed  up 
•'  by  societies  and  meetings  avowedly  inculcating 
"  their  principles,  which  were  nothing  short  of  a  total 
**  subversion  of  every  known  and  wise  system  of  go- 
'*  vernment :  they  had  not  even  stopped  here,  but 
•'  had  disseminated  their  seditious  purposes  by  at- 
*'  tempts  to  excite,  by  handbills,  mutiny  and  disor- 
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^^dcr  amongst  the  army  and  navy.  When  they  had 
•^  cpme  to  this  pitch,  would  any  man  say,  that.Mi* 
"  nisters  ought  to  remain  inactive,  or  that  it  was  un- 
*^  necessary  for  the  Executive  Government  to  inter- 
^^  fere  ?  Certainly  not ;  the  danger  might  easily  be 
\  averted  in  the  beginning,  but  would  prove  great 
*^  and  serious  if  neglected.  There  was  one  point 
^^  more  to  be  noticed  concerning  those  proceedings, 
^*  and  that  was  their  correspondence  with  foreign 
**  countries.  In  his  opinion  no  profit  could  be  de- 
*'  rived  to  this  country  from  any  interference  in  the 
^^  affairs  of  France." 

In  the  course  of  the  parliamentary  recess  various 
events  took  place,  which  called  forward  the  political 
abilities  of  the  noble  Secretary  for  foreign   affairs. 
The  French  Monarchy  was  annihilated,  though  the 
Monarch  was  still  suffered  to  live.     Though  Britain 
continued  to  observe  a  formal  neutrality  in  the  war 
between  France  and  Germany,  the  French  revolu' 
tionists  shewed  themselves  inimical  to  the  existing  con* 
,.stitution  of  this  country.     We  had  not  openly  inter-^ 
fered  with  their  internal  affairs,  but  they  interfered  with 
ours  :  they  had  publicly  encouraged  private  societies 
and  individuals  in  their  principles,  declarations,  and 
professed  intentions,  altogether  unfriendly  to  the  es- 
tablished Government.     This,  no  doubt,  was  impo- 
Jitic.    When  they  had  dethroned  their  King,  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  his  Ambassador  could  no  longer 
be  received  as  the  Minister  of  a  personage  deprived  of 
the  power  of  either  acting  for  himself  or  appointing 
pthcrs  to  act  fpr  him.    flis  Iste  Ambassador  must, 

therefore. 
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therefore,  cease  to  be  considered  as  an  accredited 
Minister.  A  correspondence  took  place  between  M, 
Chauvelin  and  Lord  Grenville,  in  which  the  letters 
of  our  Secretary  displayed  a  severity  of  retort  rarely 
equalled  in  diplomatic  discussions. 

Wc  now  approach  the  period  when  Great  Britain 
relinquished  her  neutral  character,  and  became  a 
party  in  the  war  that  had  traversed  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  threatened  the  dominions  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  zeal  with  which  the  French 
Convention  propagated  revolutionary  principles  had 
roused  the  alarm  of  the  British  Ministry,  who  believed 
that  the  enemy  had  forme4  a  connection  with  certain 
political  societies  established  in  London ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  deputies  from  them  were  received  at 
the  bar,  had  already  excited  the  vigilance  of  our  Go- 
vernment, and  compelled  it  to  employ  such  measures 
^s  the  important  and  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
the  country  appeared  to  demand. 

It  was  alleged  that  France  avowed  an  intention  of 
provol^ing  Great  Britain  to  war,  and  that  in  this  view, 
aniopg  others,  it  was  determined  by  tKe  executive 
power  of  France,  to  set  aside  the  lavv  of  riations,  and 
trample  on  treaties,  by  declaring  not  only  its  dcsigOj 
but  its  right,  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 

The  French  wereextending  their  dominions  much 
farther  than  was  consistept  with  the  secjurity  of  Eu- 
rope, and  had  published  a  decree  hostile  to  the  wel- 
fare of  existing  Governments.  M.  Chauvelin  bin>- 
self  endeavoured  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  of  France  respecting  Great  Britain 
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hnd  her  allies.  The  correspondence  which  pa^sfed  on 
this  occasion  is  of  the  highest  historical  importance, 
as  it  very  clearly  ascertJiins  who  were  the  aggressors 
in  the  war.  The  documehts  therein  contained  may 
be  referred  to,  as  a  satisfactory  and  convincing  an- 
swer to  all  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  most 
powerful  and  most  brilliant  genius,  in  the  letters  of 
one  of  the  first  political  orators,  and  one  of  the  first 
judicial  orators,  that  have  ever  graced  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  is  of  biographical  importance  in  the 
present  article,  as  it  strikingly  illustrates  two  promi- 
lient  features  in  Lord  Grenville's  character  i  that  la- 
borious assiduity  and  patient  investigation  which 
master  details  ;  that  acute  abstracting-  mind  which 
generalizes  particulars,  educes  principles,  and  com- 
prehends results. 

Having  examined  all  the  circumstances,  and  vie\V- 
ed  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Republic  of  France,  he 
discerned  that  hostile  attempts,  dividing  themselves 
into  three  bfanches,  proceeded  from  one  source^ 
the  desire  of  revolutionising  and  dissecting  Europe, 
**  France,"  he  said,  "  could  have  no  right  to  annul 
"  the  stipulations  relative  lo  the  Scheldt,  unless  she 
**  have  also  a  right  to  set  aside  eq'ually  all  the  other 
**  treaties  between  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  all 
"  the  other  rights  of  England  .or  of  her  allies.  She 
**  can  even  have  no  pretence  to  interfere  in  the  ques- 
"  tion  of  the  Scheldt,  unless  she  were  the  sovereign 
"  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  had  the  right  to  dictate 
*'  laws  to  all.  Europe.  England  will  never  consent 
'*  that  France  shall  arrogate  the  power  of  annulling  at 
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'*  her  pleasure,  and  under  the  pretence  of  a  pretended 
'^  natural  right,  of  which  she  makes  herself  the  only 
'^  judge,  the  political  system  of  Europe,  established  by 
**  solemn  treaties,  and  guaranteed  by  the  consent  of 
'<  all  the  powers/*     The  question  indeed  respecting 
theScheldt,  Lord  Grenville  and  others  simplified  into 
the  following  proposition :  Whether  a  party  making  a 
change  in  his  internal  arrangements  thereby  acquires 
a  just  claim  to  annihilate  the  rights  of  another  party, 
independent  on  him  and  his  arrangements.     History, 
if  she  speak  impartial  truth,  must  thus  state   the 
question,  and  judge  the  conduct  of  England  and  of 
Lord  Grenville.     With  equal  strength  he  wrote  con- 
cerning French  views  of  general   agg^'andisement 
"  This  Government,*'  he  said,  "  adhering  to  the 
^^  maxims  which  it  has  followed  for  more  than  a  cen- 
"  tury,  will  also  never  see  with  indifference  that 
*^  France  shall  make  herself,  either  directly  or  indi- 
*^  rectly,  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  general 
**  arbitress  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Europe." 
Concerning  the  decree  of  November  ipth,  he  formed 
and  delivered  his  sentiments,  not  according  to  what 
this  gentleman  said,  but  according  to  what  the  French 
revolutionists  had  done.     In  the  decree  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  19th  of  November  1792, 
England  saw  the  former  declarations  of  a  design  to 
extend  universally  the  new  principles  of  government 
adopted  in  France,  and  to  encourage  disorder  and 
revolt  in  all  countries,even  in  those  which  are  neutral. 
*'  If  this  interpretation,"  he  said,  *^  which  you  represent 
*'  as  injurious  to  the  Convention,  could  admit  of  any 
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^  doubt^  it  is  but  too  well  justified  by  the  cortduct  of 
**  the  Convention  itself.  And  the  application  of  thefici 
5*  principles  to  the  King^s  dominions  has  been  shewrf 
*'  unequivocally  by  the  public  reception  given,  to  the 
*'  promoters  of  sedition  ki  this  country,  and  by  the 
^*  speeches  made  to  thfcm  precisely  at  the  tinie  of  tbi$ 
"  decree,  and  since  on  several  dif&rent  occasions/* 
.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion  M.  Chauvelin  (in 
the  language  of  Lord  Grenville)  having  on  the  pait 
of  France  offered  no  satisfaction  for  her  aggression^ 
and  war  having  been  resolved  upon  in  the  British  Ca* 
binet,  his  Lordship  displayed  bis  abilities  in  promote- 
Ing  and  supporting  measures  for  the  internal  and  ex* 
teroal  security.  There  vt^as  at  this  time  a  very  consi^^ 
derable  number  of  foreigners  iand  aliens  in  Great 
Britiun.  As  many  of  these  had  manifested  evil  in*- 
tentions  towards  this  nation^  it  was  thought  a  neces- 
sary measure  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  apply  to 
Parliament  to  provide  for  the  public  tranquillity,  by 
subjecting  the  resort  and  residence  of  aliens  to  cer- 
tain regulations.  Accordingly  Lord  Grenville,  oa 
the  igth  of  December,  brought  in  -a  bill  into  the 
House  o£  Lords  for  that  purpose* 

The  object  of  this  bill  was  to  regulate  the  sdwk^ 
sion  or  residence  of  foreigners,  so  as  to  enable  the 
King  to  prevent  from  arriving,  or  dismiss  if  arrived^ 
ell  those  whose  continuance  in  the  country  should 
be  deemed  dangerous  to  our  constitution  and  secu* 
rity*  His  Lordship  having,  upon  the  same  prinLciples 
and  views  from  which  he  promoted  the  alien  bill^ 
supported  tho^  law  for  prohibiting  traiterous  corre;^ 
2  spondence 
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spondcnce  between  British  subjects  and  the  cinemyj 
and  for  detecting  suspected  persons,  add  other  ino- 
mentous  measures,  in  the  sessions  17Q3  and  i7g4, 
for  securing  this  country  against  internal  and  foreign 
enemies ;  and,  while  thus  occupied  in  his  legislative 
capacity,  he  had,  in  his  executive  situation,  a  greater 
portion  of  official  business  than  probably  ever  employ- 
ed a  British  Secretary  for  the  foreign  department;  the 
relations  of  this  country  to  a  confederacy  not  only  ex^ 
tensively  complicated,  but  involving  in  it  such  a  va- 
riety of  objects  and  concerns  formerly  unknown  iil 
the  history  of  alliances. 

The  proceedings  of  disaffected  individuals'having, 
by  the  mildness  of  the  English  laws,  eluded  the  defi- 
nitions of  legal  criminality.  Lord  Grenville  therefore 
proposed  to  extend  the  laws,  so  a§  to  include  the  le- 
gal definition  to  equal  decrees  of  moral  culpability, 
and  of  political  mischief.  This  was  the  amount  of  the 
famous  act  which  he  proposed  in  November  1795. 

To  particularize  every  instance  in  which  the  sena- 
torial and  executive  talents  of  this  statesman  have 
been  displayed,  would  be  to  exhibit  a  short  history 
of  parliamentary  debates  and  most  subjects  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy. 

He  is  unquestionably  a  very  able  representative  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  but  his  eloquence  has  been  considered  as 
more  declarhatory  than  argumentative,  and  more  pas* 
sionate  and  noisy  than  conciliatory' and  persuasive. 

Since  the  change  of  ministers,  Lord  Grenville  has 
taken  the  lead  of  a  new  Opposition,*  the  radical 
principle  of  which  is  the  impoltey  of  the  late  peace, 

and 
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aiTd  the  insecurity  of  this  country  through  the  ag- 
grandizement of  France. 

His  Lordship  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Lord  Caraelford,  but  is  without  issue. 
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The  tear  to  wipe,  to  check  the  sigh. 
To  watch  the  pangs  of  Sbrrow's  bed, 

Hygeia's  genial  balm  supply, 
And  pillow'd  Care  with  roses  spread  : 
The  tenant  sits  of  transient  clay. 
Who  cheers  a  fellow-pilgrim's  way ; 
Bids  Comfort's  scene  his  hour  attend. 
With  Brother,  Father,  Wife,  and  Friend. 

Ode  6y  E.  B.  Greeny  Esq.      ^ 

WHILE  the  eye  alternately  traces,  in  the  biogra- 
phic page,  memoirs  of  heroes,  statesmen,  poets,  and 
divines,  it  is  with  pleasure  we  now  present  to  the  con- 
templative mind  the  modest  but  forcible  claims  of  ati 
eminent  philanthropist. 

It  is  our  duty  to  record  ^worth  :  and  though  the 
task  may  be  sometimes  delicate,  yet  that  impartial 
zeal  which  characterizes  our  pages,  while  it  has  ob« 
viated  censure,  has  secured  us  approbation., 

On  the  score  of  humanity,  we  anticipate  the  grati- 
tude of  our  readers  in  attempting  to  delineate  the 
prominent  features  of  that  life,  which  has  for  a  series 
of  years  been  its  avowed  patron  and  active  friend ;  we 
mean  Dr.  William  Hawes,  whose  unremitting  exer- 
tions in  the  god-like  art  of  resuscitation  has  been  (to 

1800-lSOl.  F  f  use 
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ii«e  the  words  of  an  amiable  living  physician)  enough 
to  wear  down  the  constitution  of  any  n>an. 

.  Dr.  Hawcs  was  born  at  Islington,  about  the  year 
1736,  and,  after  a  liberal  education  at  St.  Paul's 
school,  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Carsan,  an  ingenious 
surgeon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Vauxhall.  Having  gone 
through  the  preparatory  studies^  he  settled  in  the 
Strand,  where,  by  his  application  and  unwearied  at- 
tention to  his  patients^  he  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  reputation  and  affectionate  esteem. 

Year  after  year  elapsed,  in  an  assiduous  application 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  while  his  leisure  hours 
were  employed,  in  the  researches  of  science,  and  the 
cultivation  of  friendships,  replete  with  solid  advantage 
to  his  studies  in  that  path  of  public  utility  which  he 
had  adopted,  and  unquestionably  meant  to  pursue 
through  life. 

Nothing!  therefore,  occurs  for  us  particularly  to 
notice,  until  the  death  of  that  ornamental  and  rever- 
ed genius  Dr.  Goldsmith.  That  event,  happening 
as  it  did,  excited  a  considerable  share  of  the  public 
attention* 

In  1774*  Dr.  Hawes  published  an  account  of  his 
illness  and  death,  which  melaucholy  event  was  has- 
tened by  an  improper  administration  of  Dr.  James's 
powder,  without  the  knowledge  01^  consent  of  his  mc- 
dical  attendants.  Dr.  Hawes  and  Dr.  Turton. 

In  this  work  Dr.  Hawes  cautions  persons  against 
using  powerful  medicines  without  due  medical  ad- 
vice, as  the  injury  once  done  cannot  he  recalled,  and 
C^       .   /  often, 
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ofteti,  as  ih  the  instance  above,  terminates  fatally : 
Urging  patience,  at  the  commentement  of  a  disease, 
rather  than  an  hasty  application  of  potent  medicines, 
which,  in  unskilful  hands,  rather  stand  a  chance  of 
doing  irreparable  mischief  than  bf  restoring  health  ; 
for  (says  he)  it  is  an  indisputable  maxim,  that  when- 
ever powerful  means'are  administered,  if  the  conse- 
quences are  not  beheficial,  they  must  be  exceedingly 
pernicious,  and  perhaps  fatal. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Burke  deputed  Dr. 
Hawes,  after  thi&  melancholy  event,  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Goldsmith'safFairsuntil  the  arrival  of  his 
brother.  This  work,  printed  at  the  express  desire  of 
those  celebrated  characters,  with  their  permission  was 
dedicated  to  them.* 

In  1777,  Dr.  Hawes  published  an  Address  on  Im- 
mature Death  and  Premature  Interment,  of  which 

*  See  an  account  of  the  late  Dr.  Goldsmith's  illness,  kc^  8vo. 
The  dedication  concludes  thus :  "  I  am,  however,  willing  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  great  respect  which  I  have  for 
you,  Gentlemen,  to  whom,  with  your  permission,  ^  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  addressing  this  publication.'  I  am  happy  in  having 
my  conduct  approved  by  two  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  most  intimate 
and  respectable  friends,  both  o£  whom  have  deservedly  attained 
to  a  very  high  degree  of  reputation."— How  the  profits  of  this 
\vork  were  to  be  applied  we  learn  from  page  21.  «  As  my  late 
respected  and  ingenious  friend.  Dr.  Goldsmith,  was  pleased  to 
honour  Dr.  Cogan  and  myself  with  his  patronage  and  assistance 
in  the*  plan  for  therecovery  of  persons  apparently  dead,  now  on 
tlife  point  of  being  established  in  this  kingdom,  I  think  I  cannct 
shew  a  greater  proof  of  my  esteem  for  the  deceased,  than  by  ap- 
plying the  profits  of  this  publication  to  an  institution,  the  design 
of  which  was  favoured  by  his  warm  approbation." 

Ff2  •  teti 
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ten  thousand  copies  were  distributed  gratis^  to  excite 
in  the  pubh'c  mind  the  fatal  efFectsof  laying  out  per- 
sons too  soon,  or  of  hurrying  them  to  the  grave  be- 
fore actual  signs  of  dissolution  appear ;  whereby  the 
vital  spark  is  often  extinguished,  which,  by  a  different 
treatment,  might  have  been  fanned  into  life,  and  ap- 
parently departed  objects  have  been  restored  to  their 
lamenting  friends.  This  seasonable  address  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  to  mankind.  How  fallacious 
and  deceptive  the  signs  of  death  are^  almost  every 
day*s  experience  has  proved  since  its  publication. 

In  1 780^  Dr.  Hawes  published  a  third  edition  of  an 
Examination  of  the  Rev.  J.Wesley's  Primitive  Physic, 
8vo.  So  rational  a  confutation  did  Dr.  Hawes  great 
credit,  while  it  exposed  the  ignorance  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
and  the  absurdity  of  remedies  founded  neither  on 
theory  or  experience. 

Much  judicious  medical  advice  is  interspersed  ia 
this  Examination.  It  exposes  the  ill  effects  of  pre- 
scribing for  symptoms  without  due  attention  to  the 
history  apd  progress  of  diseases,  which  knowledge 
cannot  be  properly  within  the  province  of  those  who 
too  frequently  take  upon  them  to  prescribe. 

In  1781,  the  Doctor  published  an  Address  to  the 
Legislature  on  the  importance  of  the  Humane  So- 
ciety, on  the  score  of  humanity,  philanthropy,  and 
sound  policy,  ancf  stated  therein  a  variety  of  conse- 
quences which  were  rationally  to  be  expected  from 
the  general  establishment  of  receiving  houses,  more 
especially  if  founded  on  that  extensive  scale  where 
alone  the  patronage  of  the  Lcgiblature  could  place  it. 

«« Wheo 
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-  ♦«  Wlien  sudden  death  happens  (says  our  author)  by  accident 
Jn  the  public  street,  or  other  places  on  land,  too  often  the  consi- 
deration of  inconvenience  overcomes  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
and  no  friendly  door  Is  open  to  receive  the  body  ;  or,  if  there  is, 
the  attendants  are  ignorant  of  tlieir  duty.  Even  when  the  affec- 
tionate suM-ound  the  bed  of  the  suffering  objeds  of.pain  and  sick- 
ness, and  re-echo  the  departing  sigh,  sorrow  suppresses  activity, 
and  phrenzy  triumphs  over  wisdom,  .  Struck  with  these  varied 
unfortunate  inconveniences,  the  author  is  anxious  to  recommend 
general  receiving-houses,  supported  by  the  authority  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  conceiving  that  to  be  the  only  means  of 
preventing  immature  death  and  premature  interment.  He  has, 
with  this  view,  through  the  medium  of  pamphlets  distributed 
gratis,  hints  suggested  in  the  public  prints,  and  lectures  on  ani- 
mation publicly  delivered,  recommended  such  establishments; 
but  with  infinite  concern  he  is  obliged  to  declare,  that  his  un- 
wearied endeavours  have  not  had  the  desired  effect, 

"  As  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  are  now  situated,  they  have 
jiot  an  opportunity  of  affording  that  assistance  in  cases  of  sudden 
and  accidental  death,  which  otherwise,  by  their  attention,  skill, 
and  humanity,  they  might  often  effect.  When  medical  men  are 
applied  to  on  such  unfortunate  occasions,  they  are  always  intro- 
duced to  a  scene  of  real  confusion.  If  the  miserable  object  wears 
the  ensign  of  poverty,  this  catastrophe  is  generally  in  the  open 
street,  amidst  a  crowd  of  spectators,  whom  curiosity  and  sym- 
pathy have  drawn  together ;  and  as  they  come  by  chance,  they 
are  not  furnished  with  any  of  the  necessaries  to  forward  the  me- 
dical practitioner  in  his  laudable  endeavours  to  restore  animation. 
Even  if  the  unhappy  person,  thus  suddenly  artested  by  the  sem- 
blance of  death,  has  the  external  appearance  of  a  better  fortune, 
his  situation  i§  little  mended.  Instejid  of  the  seemingly  dead 
body  lyin^  on  the  cold  earth  or  pavement,  it  may  perhaps  be 
raised  from  the  ground  and  placed  on  a  shop  floor ;  but  still  the 
same  confusion  and  distress  prevail,  still  the  medical  man,  on 
being  sent  for^  has  to  r^gret^  $he  want  of  necessary  as  well  as  pro* 
per  assistance,  in  order  to  rouse  the  latent  spark  of  life."* 

*  See  an  Address  to  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Bri-» 
t^ift,  3d  edition,  to  which  are  added.  Observations  on  the  General 
Bills  of  Mortality,  by  W,  Hawes,  M.  D. 
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About  this  period  the  Doctor  commenced  an  in- 
teresting plan  of  medical  education,  viz.  Lectures  on 
suspended  Animation,  which  excited  the  attention  of 
the  faculty  and  the  public.  As  these  lectures  wer^ 
novel,  it  may  be  gratifying  to  introduce  here  some- 
what of  their  scope  and  object ;  which  were, 

J.  Tq  instruct  the  younger  part  of  the  faculty  how  to  preserve 
human  Jife  in  every  critical  circumstance,  wherein  the  vital  pow- 
«r^  are  liable  to  be  suspended ;  and  to  urge  the  importance  of  the 
enquiry,  on  every  principle  of  Christianity,  national  polipy,  and 
humanity. 

2.  To  consider  the  sundry  derangements  which  suspend  the 
action  of  the  principal  vital  organ,  the  brain,  the  heart,  or  die 
lungs  ;  together  with  the  various  means  for  restoring  their  re- 
spective  functions, 

3.  An  inquiry  (so  far  as  relates  to  the  present  subject)  into 
the  effects  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  poisons ;  their 
deleterious  power  in  suddenly  destroying  the  vital  functions;  and 
the  most  approved  methods  of  preventing  or  correcting  their 
baneful  effects,  when  received  into  the  human  body. 

4.  The  modes  of  recovering  persons  from  syncopae,  inebriation, 
trance,  drowning,  suffocation  by  the  cord,  or  noxious  vapours, 
intense  cold,  or  lightning. 

5.  Important  reflections  on  still-bom  children,  and  the  most 
*  efficacious  modes  of  restoring  vital  action. 

6.  The  various  symptoms  of  apparent  death,  which  sometimes 
supervene  in  acute  diseases,  but  v/hich  might  frequently  be  sur- 
mounted by  suitable  measyres  speedily  adopted  and  vigorously 
pursued ;  and  lastly,  the  usual  signs  of  death  considered,  and 
those  which  are  certain  distinguished  from  those  which  are  more 
equivocal,  &c. 

These  lectures  closed  with  an  adjudication  of  prize 
medals,  offered  by  Dr.  Hawes,  for' the  best  disserta- 
tior^s  on  the  following  questions :  *^  Are  there  any 
positive  signs  of  extinction  of  human  life,  indepen- 
"  detit  • 
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dent  of  putrefaction  ?  If  so,  Avhat  are  they?  Or,  if 
there  be  not,  is  putrefaction  a  certain  criterion  o£ 
death  ?" 

The  award  was  couched  in  the  following  terms  :  , 

*<  London^  Harfur-^treefy  October  3,  178^. 
"  Having  deliberately  considered  the  dissertations  submittefl 
to  our  determination,  wt  unanimously  adjudge  the  Gold  Medal 
to  Dr.  Pearson,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  Slher  Medal  to  the  dis- 
sertation whose  motto  is  "  ffamanitas,'*  Wc  embrace  the  pre- 
sent opportunity .  of  expressing  our  joint  tribute  of  approbatioo 
to  Dr.  Hawes,  on  account  of  so  signal  an  exertion  of  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  humanity  and  the  advancement  of  science.  • 

(Signed)  "  J.  C.  Lettsom,    A.  Fothergill, 

*' John  Jebb,  J.  Whitehead." 

The  gold  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  Pearson, 
with  the  following  address : 

"  To  you.  Sir,  on  the  part  of  your  brother,  Dr.  Pearson,,  at 
Birmingham,  we  present  this  honorary  medal,  as  a  tribute  justly 
due  to  his  abilities  and  philanthropy.  In  addition  to  this  we 
beg  xo  inform  him,  that  a  decision  so  much  in  his  favour,  by 
such  truly  respectable  and  excellent  physicians  as  Dr.  Lettsom, 
Dr.  A.  Fothergill,*  Dr.  John  Jebb,  and  Dr.  Whitehead,  when 
so  many  well-written  essays  were  ^  offered  for  their  judgment, 
wiU,  in  our  opinion,  stamp  his  merit  with  the  world  and  the 
medical  profession.  We  hope  that,  at  so  early  a  period  of  lifei 
his  success  will  lead  to  more  irhportant  exertions,  so  as  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  future  fame  and  fortune  j  and  tHat  he  will  feel,  in  its 
fullest  extent,  the  first  of  all  rewards,  the  conscious  satisfaction 
of  having  c6ntributed  to  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  mankind." 

On  tlie  exergue  was  Latitat  Scintillula  Forsan^  1782,  round  the 
civic  wreath,  Ad  conservationem  Vita^  et  incrementum  Sclentiay  Do- 
navit  Gul.  Hawes,  M.  D.  within  the  wreath,  Juven't  optime  me' 
rentif  Rtcardi  Pearson, 

*•  Thus  encjed  a  business,  (observes  the  Doctor*)  highly  inte- 

*  Address  to  tire  King  and  ParKament,  8vo.  Sd  edit,  page  3*. 

F  f  ^  resting 
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resting  to  the  public  safety,  and  to  the  promotion  of  medlcsJ 
knowledge.  A  business  which  the  author  can  truly  say  was  set 
on  foot  purely  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  His  views  will  be 
most  amply  fulfilled  if  his  humble  example  should  induce  lectu- 
rers at  the  universities,  and  in  the  metropolis,  to  oflFer  prize  me- 
dals for  enquiries  into  whatever  requires  elucidation  in  the  va- 
rious and  complicated  branches  of  medicine.  The  result  of  such 
conduct  would  be  an  emulous  promotion  of  public  good  and  pro^ 
fessional  reputation/'^ 

The  following  elegant  connpliment  from  an  ami- 
able and  scientific  physician,  now  living  at  Bath,  we 
cannot  resist  this  opportunity  of  noticing,  as  it  is  so 
highly  creditable  both  to  the  addresser  and  the  ad- 
dressed* 

ON  THE  ART  OF  RESTORING  ANIMATION, 

ADDRESSED  TO  DR.  HAWES. 

•*  Nulla  in  re  homines  proprius  accedunt  ad  deos  quam  vitam  hih 
mtnthus  intermortuis  resuscifandoJ*  Cicero. 

While  others  sing  of  warlike  deeds, 
Embattl'd  squadrons ! — ^foaming  steeds! 
Whose  dreadful  conflict,  far  and  wide, 
Pours  forth  the  sanguinary  tide  ! 
With  all  those  direful  scenes  of  woe 
That  people  Pluto's  realms  below ! 
While  widows'  shrieks,  and  orphans'  cries. 
Bemoan  the  haughty  victor's  prize  ; 
My  Muse  abhors  the  bloody  car. 
And  all  the  impious  pomps  of  war; 
With  pity  views  those  restless  things, 

Styl'd  Princes,  Heroes,  Conquerors,  Kings  ! r 

And  bids  attune  the  peaceful  lyre. 
To  those  whom  healing  arts  inspire  j 
Who  fan  the  embers  of  Promethean  i 
What  victor  claims  such  just  renown^ 
As  he  who  cams  the  civic  crown ; 

Whose 
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Whqse  godlike  office  is  to  save  *J 

The  just,  the  virtupus,  and  the  brave ;  ^• 

Too  oft  pale  victims  ^o  the  Stygian  wave !       ^ 
T*  unfold  the  enlivening  a^  divine 
Deserves  a  more  than  mortal  shrine- 
It  long  lay  hid  in  Nature's  laws. 
Till  late  she  gave  the  Key  to  Hawes  s 
Who,  zealous  of  th'  important  trust, 
Humanely  views  the  lifeless  .dust ; 
When,  if  one /fl^^«/jrf^ri  remains. 
An  heart-felt  joy  rewards  his  generous  pains.         A.  F- 

We  now  come  to  notice  another  work  of  the  Doc- 
tor's, wherein  his  critical  and  discriminating  power  of 
detection  is  again  displayed;  we  mean  his  "  Obser- 
vations on  the  General  Bills  of  Mortality."  This  is 
certainly  an  important  work:  it  concludes  thus — 

**  Such  are  the  errors  of  the  modem  bills  of  mortality.  Is  it 
possible  for  the  calculator,  philosopher,  physician,  or  the  public, 
to  be  better  informed,  while  the  searchers  are  commonly  two  as 
poor  and  ignorant  persons  as  the  parish  affords  ?  Thes«  are  to 
see  all  dead  bodies,  and  report  to  the  company  of  parish  clerics 
of  what  disease  they  died.  If  the  body  is  emaciated,  which  may 
happen  even  in  fevers,  it  is  enough  for  them  to  place  it  to  the 
article  of  consumption,  &c.  though  the  death  of  the  party  was 
perhaps  owing  to  a  malady  specifically  different:  and  thus  an 
account  of  mortality  is  framed  in  the  highest  degree  erroneous." 

A  series  of  acts  of  humanity  justly  recommended 
the  Doctor  to  the  honours,  as  well  as  the  advantage* 
of  his  profession*  In  1 781,  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him,  and  in  J 782,  he  offered  him- 
self as  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Surry  Dispensary, 
which  called  forth  the  following  honourable  testi. 
n\onies  to  his  character  and  abilities: 

''  To 
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«*  To  the  Governors  of  the  Surry  Dispensary. 
**  There  are  instances  where  we  recommend  relactantip 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  of  electing  a  physician  to  the  Sorry 
Dispensary,  I  do  most  cordially  recommend  Dr.  Hawes,  not 
jnefrely  because  he  studied  medicine  in  the  schools  for  a  series 
of  years,  but  likewise  because  he  has  practised  it  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  in  the  best  practical  school  in  Europe,  the  city  of 
London,  where  his  humanity  as  a  man,  and  his  skill  as  a  phy- 
sician, procured  him  the  degree  of  Dpctor  of  Physic — tlie  best 
titles  certainly  to  engage  your  support ;  for  in  a  Dispensary 
where  multitudes  of  poor,  but  deserving  objects,  claim  your 
tender  sympathy,  a*  physician  of  known  humanity,  and  tried 
medical  skill,  seems  peculiarly  adapted  for  your  choice.  It  is 
upon  these  considerations,  and  his  great  services  to  the  public 
in  establishing,  in  the  most  zealous  manner,  that  excellent  in- 
stitution the  Humane  Society,  that  I  recommend  Dr.  Hawes 
on  th^  present  occasion,  knowing  him  qualified  for  the  impor- 
tant office  of  your  physician,  and  likely  to  render  essential  ser- 
vices  to  your  invaluable  charity. 

Samhrocl House f  (Signed)  J.  C.  Lettsom.'* 

July  15th,  1781. 

This  was  succeeded   by  the  fallowing  testimony 
horn  George  Fordyoe,  M.  D. : 

*'  Tn  justice  to  the  professional  character  of  Dr.  Hawes,  I  do 
certify  the  following  facts  to  have  come  within  my  knowledge, 
and  declare  the  same  to  be  true.  That  for  many  years,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  remarkably  attentive  to  cultivate 
knowledge  in  the  various  branches  of  mediciiie,  and  that  he  was 
a  Member,  and  an  occasional  President,  of  several  medical  so- 
cieties, with  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons 
now  in  Lond6n.  The  Doctor  attended  lectures  on  botany, 
chemistry,  materia  medica,  practice  of  physic,  and  the  cases  of 
patients  for  upwards  of  nine  years.  His  medical  education  has, 
therefore,  aflForded  him  equal  opportunities  of  obtaining  souod 
practical  knowledge,  as  could  have  been  met  with  any  where. 
I  have  likewise  observed  his  practice  among  many  of  his  patients 
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inore  than  seventeen  years,  and  in  every  point  of  view  am 
clearly  convinced  he  is  duly  qualified  to  act  as  physician  to  any 
public  charity. 

^/.  Thomases  Hospital;^  (Signed)         G:  FordyCB^** 

July  24/i&,  178h 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Doctor  was 
chosen  by  a  large  majority. 

As  the  Humane  Society  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  fame  of  Dr.  Hawes,  we  shall  briefly  trace  its 
origin  and  progress. 

The  penetrating  genius  of  Dr.  John  FothergiH 
had,  many  years  ago,  been  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
received  criteria  of  dissolution ;  and  in  a  paper  ad- 
dressed to  the  Royal  Society,  be  maintained  ^^  the 
possibility  of  saving  many  lives  without  risking  any 
thing.*'* 

But  the  year  1773  was  providentially  destined  to 
illumine  the  English  nation  with  regard  to  this  divine 
art^  for  in  that  year  an  amiable  and  ingenious  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Cogan,  translated  the  '*  Amsterdam  Me- 
moirs," in  order  to  acquaint  the  British  Nation  of 
the  practicability  of  restoring  persons  apparently 
drowned.-|" 

*  What  Dr.  Fothergill  endeavoured  to  prove,  illustrate,  and 
enforce,  on  this  suhject»  has  been  sinoie  attempted  in  most  mari- 
time States  in  Europe,  and  he  enjoyed  the  pleajsure  of  living  to 
see  those  rules  adopted  with  success  in  this  metropolis,  by  the 
ardour  of  Dr.  Hawes  and  others,  which  upwards  of  thirty  years 
before  he  had  recommended  by  his  pen. 

Vide  Lettsom^s  Memoirs  of  John  Fothergtll^  M*  D*- 

t  Dr.  Cogan  has  lately  added  to  his  other  valuable  publica- 
tions,  a  translation  of  Professor  Camper's  work  on  the  connect- 

tioQ 
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Dr.  Hawes,  on  the  perusal  of  his  ingenious  friend*^ 
work,  instantly  embraced  a  plan  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  individual  happiness  and  the  public  good^ 
and  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Cogan,  in  1774,  exerted 
Jiimself  to  attract  the  public  attention  to  so  important 
a  subject. 

At  a  General  Court  pf  the  Directors  of  the  Humane 
Society  in  1776,  Dr.  Towers  sat  as  chairman ;  and 
after  congratulating  the  Society^  in  a  variety  of  suc-r 
cessful  cases  of  astpnisbing  recoveries^  the  chairman 
thus  proceeded : 

*«  To  the  well  known  humanity  of  his  (Dr.  Hawes's)  dispo<> 
«ition,  and  to  that  artivity  of  benevolence  for  which  be  was  so 
remarkable,  this  Society  in  a  great  degree  owed  its  origin.  The 
reasonableness  and  utility  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  had  been 
very  early  seen  by  Dr.  Hawes,  and  therefore  he  had  laboured 
to  promote  it,  with  a  diligence  and  bxjl  ardour  that  would  ever 
do  him  honour.  Indeed,  before  the  establishment  of  this  So- 
ciety, he  had  publicly  advertised  rewards  for  notice  to  be  brought 
him  of  any  persons  in  such  situations,  within  a  reasonable  disr 
tance  from  his  own  habitation,  as  those  who  are  now  the  objects 
of  this  institution;  which  was  the  strongest  demonstration  of 
his  solicitude  to  promote  so  benevolent  a  design  j  and  that  after- 
wards, by  joining  with  his  worthy  colleague.  Dr.  Cogan,  in 
adopting  the  necessary  measures  for  establishing  the  present  in-, 
stitution,  he  had'performed  a  real  service  to  his  country." 

The  Royal  Humane  Society  was  therefore  insti- 
tuted this  year,  but  no  sooner  had  it  surmounted  the 
first  difEculties  inseparable  from  such  a  novel  under- 
taking, than  it  not  only  fixed  the  attention  of  the 

tion  between  anatomy,  sculpture,  painting,  &c.  and  more  re- 
cently, a  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  8vo. 

*  faculty, 


fa<iulty,  but  also,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  poet,  the 
painter,  the  divine,  and  the  philosopher.* 

A  popular  living  writerj-f*  in  bis  poem  of  "  Hir- 
MANiTY,"  is  a  proof  of  this  asseftiofii  in  the  follow- 
ing poetic  tribute : 

•*  And  oh!  'tis  thine,  when  vital  breatli  seems  fled> 
To  seek  the  awful  confines  of  the  dead ! 
Beneath  the  billow,  though  the  victim  lies. 
Thy  dauntless  zeal  the  roaring  main  defies; 
Inspired  by  Him,  whose  hallowed  touch  restor'd, 
The  darling  son  the  widow's  soul  deplor'd; 
Her  matron  bosom  eas'd  of  dire  alarms. 
And  gave  the  youth  to  her  despairing  arms. 
'Tis  thine  to  plunge  into  the  bloating  flood. 
Clasp  the  swoln  frame,  and  thaw  the  frozen  blood; 
Breathe  in  the  lips  re-animating  fire, 
Till  warm'd  to  second  life,  the  drowm'd  respire. 

Hark!  as  those  lips  once  more  begin  to  move. 
What  sounds  ascend  of  gratitude  and  love ! 
Now  with  the  Gr£At  Redeemer's  praise  they  glow. 
Then  bless  the  agents  of  his  power  below : 
New  sprung  to  life,  the  renovated  band,     • 
Joyful  before  their  second  Saviours  stand. 
And,  oh  !  far  sweeter  than  the  breathing  spring. 
Fairer  than  Paradise  the  wreathes  they  bripg* 
The  blisful  hbmage  rescued  friends  impart, 
Th*  enraptured  incense  of  a  parent'^  heart ; 
O'eraw'd,  and  wond'ring  at  themselves,  they  see  \ 

The  magic  power  of  soft  Humanity!" 

*  Vide,  "  A  new  Inquiry  into  the  Suspension  of  Vital  Action, 
&c.,  by  A.  Fothergill,  M.  D.  of  Bath,"  whose  literary  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  have  been  conspicuous,  and  of  infinite  r 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  resuscitation.  See  also  Mr.  Kite's  "  Essay  . 
on  the  Recovery  of  the  Drowned ;"  the  works  of  Dr.  GoodwyUf  » 
Coleman,  and  others,  on  the  same  subject.  '  L 

t  Mr.  Pratt. 
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By  $uch  collateral  aid^  btat  still  more  by  the  \M^ 
common  exertions  of  one  iodividaal,  has  this  institu-^ 
tion  at  length  happily  ^ihenced  all  objections,  tri^ 
ucnphed  over  pr^dice,  and  diSTuaed  its  benefits  over 
a  considerable  part  of  the  known  world. 

His  Majesty  graciously  accepted  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  in  1778-,*  and  condescended  to  become 
its  immediate  patron  in  1784,  and  most  beneficently 
granted  a  plot  of  ground  near  the  Serpentine  River, 
in  Hyde  Park,  for  the  erection  of  a  receiving  house, 
in  case  of  accidents,  where  the  Society  have  erected 
a  neat  building,  furnished  with  such  an  apparatus  as 
cannot  be  rivalled  in  Europe,  for  the  restoration  of 
unfortunate  victims  plunged  into  the  contiguous 
stream.     "  The  Philanthropist  may  here  survey  the 

f  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  pre- 
sented  with  the  gold  medal  of  this  Society,  at  St,  James's  Palace, 
in  August  1798,  by  Dr.  Lettsom,  Dr.  Hawes,  Joseph  Thomp- 
son, and  John  Nichols,  Esquires.  Dr.  Hawes  thus  addressed 
the  Prince,  '*  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness^  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  an  institution  under 
the  patronage  of  your  august  father,  have  deputed  us  to  wait 
upon  your  Highness,  to  request  your  acceptance  of  the  gold 
medal,  and  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  which  are  the  most  " 
peculiar  and  distingui  *  ed  marks  of  approbation  in  their  power 
to  bestow.  .  The  former  will  be  a  standing  monument  of  your 
Royal  Highnesses  beneficence  and  philanthropy,  so  providen- 
tially exerted  in  the  restoration  to  life  of  asa  unfortunate,  de^ 
spending  suicide.'* 

His  Royal  Highness  accepted  tlie  medal  and  transactions  with 
that  amtal]fle  condescension,  which  adds  dignity  to  the  roost  ex« 
a|lted  character.  The  circumstance  it  alludes  to  was  the  Princess 
•Xtr^ions  in  restoring  to  life  a  young  woman  who  had  plunged 
htrwlf  into  the  Thames. 

improved 
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improved  and  ingenious  contrivances  of  human  art, 
not  to  destroy  but  to  save  and  preserve  life." 

In  1796  the  Doctor  published  the  transactions  of 
the  Society  from  1774  to  1784 ;  a  period  often  years, 
in  one  volume  octavo,  dedicated  and  presented,  by 
permission,  to  the  King,  with  three  plates:  1.  A  por- 
trait of  his  Majesty  ;  2.  Apparent  dissolution  ;  3. 
Returning  animation.  By  this  volume,  and  the  an- 
nual reports,  published  for  the  anniversary  festival, 
we  learn,  that  near  three  thousand  persons  have  been 
rescued  from  premature  death  by  the  exertions  of 
the  Society  ;*  to  the  benefit  of  many  both  in  body 
and  soul.  "  These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent 
of  Good!'* 

The  infinite  value  of  a  single  life,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  increase  of  population,  as  the  basis  of 
the  riches  of  the  State,  we  do  not  mean  to  discuss 
here :  to  every  well-informed  mind  it  is  sufficiently^ 
obvious. 

This  Society  continues  to  spread  its  beneficent 
career  thrpugh  every  part  of  the  world  ;^  bold  and 

*  When  to  these  are  added  the  number  saved  by  foreign  So- 
cieties, and  their  progeny,  the  accession  to  society  in  a  few  years 
must  be  immense.  (See  Adam  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tionsy  &c.) 

f  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Copenhagen,  trans- 
mitted in  May  1800,  to  the  Treasurer,  is  too  interesting  for  us 
to  pass  over  :  "  With  the  greatest  satisfaction  we  received  and 
perused  the  works  of  Goodwyn,  Kite,  Coleman,  and  Fothergill, 
wherein  the  possibility  of  restoring  suspended  animation  is,  a 
priori,  evidently  demonstrated ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Transactions  of  youx  Society  we  found-that  incomparable  col- 
lection 
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daring,  beginning  where  all  other  institutions  quit 
their  objects,  and  where  all  human  expectation  was> 
previous  to  its  successful  energies,  dormant.  It  has 
added  a  new  tie  between  the  living  and  the  dead^ 
and  almost  by  a  miracle  raised  with  the  body  the 
wandering  soul,  alive  to  righteousness  and  everlast- 
ing peace  • 

The  importance  of  such  a  member  as  Dr.  Hawes 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  Society,  will  readily  be 
granted,  when  we  reflect  how  much  depends  on  the 
zeal  and  abilities  of  an  individual,  in  many  institu- 
tions of  a  public  nature,  who  becomes  voluntarily  the 
kind  and  labouring  oar,  to  forward  and  execute  every 
view  proposed,  as  the  object  of  its  aggregate  body. 
Dr.  Hawes  in  private  is  extremely  regular,  rising 
early.  His  extensive  correspondence  with  various 
parts  of  Europe,  &c.  relative  to  the  Humane  Society, 
preparing  its  annual  reports,  arranging  its  monthly 
Business,  and  receiving  and  disbursing  its  accounts, 

occupy  no  small  share  in  the  daily  routine  of  employ- 

f       ■'    "      ■  ■  ■  ■ ■ ,  —  .i-. 

lection  of  facts,  which,  a  fostertori^  confirmed  the  ingenious 
theories  of  the  abqve  authors." — "  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Den- 
TDAx^i  always  attentive  to  every  thing  that  tends  to  public  utility* 
has  also  most  graciously  supported  our  institution :  and  has* 
moreover*  been  pleased  to  order  the  royal  ship  wharfs,  and  all 
armed  vessels,  to  be  furnished  with  such  instruments  and  reme- 
dies for  saving  and  restoring  drowned  persons,  as  they  hidierto 
were  in  wani;  of.  In  Norway,  Tuon,  and  Jutland,  similar  So» 
cieties  have  been  erected. 

(Signed)  J.  D.  Herhholdt,  and 

C.  G.  Rafn, 
Registrars  of  the  Copenhagen  Humane  Society. 
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tnent,  and  the  ardour  displayed  in  these  labours  does 
him  infinite  credit. 

But  it  is  not  to  this  Society  alone  that  the  Doctor's  * 
time  is  devoted  ;  for  he  is  the  active  friend  of  many 
public  institutions,  and  Vice  President  of  the  London ' 
Electrical  Dispensary.     To  witness  the  Doctor  per-^ 
fectly  happy,  we  must.view  him  at  the  sublime  annual 
procession  at  the  London  Tavern,  of  persons  restored 
to  life,  than  which  a  more  impressive  spectacle  was 
never  exhibited  to  human  observation. 

, «  To  see  the  vital  glow  return. 
Reanimate  the  faded  cheeky 
Life's  feeble  spark  re-kindled  bum. 
And  give  what  language  cannot  speak." 

**  When  attending  the  annual  festival  of  this  ^institution,  you 
■would  then,  with  me,  my  friends,  have  enjoyed  the  truest  feast  of 
the  soul.  You  would  have  seen  the  tear  of  gratitude  starting 
from  the  eye  of  the  aged  matron.  You  would  have  beheld  the 
fond  father  returning,  by  a  silent  but  irresistible  kind  of  elo- 
quence, his  ardent  thanks  to  the  promoters  of  his  present  hap- 
piness. You  would  havf  been  witness  to  a  group  of  happy  be- 
ings, each  bearing  the  great  charter  of  his  faith,  and  oflPering  up 
to  God  and  their  preservers  the  incense  of  their  unfeigned  thanks. 
The  sight  would  have  warmed  your  hearts,  and  must  have  en- 
listed you  amongst  the  firm  unalterable  friends  of  this  excellent 
establishment."* 

The  Doctor  in  conversation  is  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive, his  good  humour  entertains  while  his  knowledge 
edifies.  We  are  now  about  to  dismiss  an  article  to 
us  particularly  pleasing,  not  only  in  the  record  of 
private  worth,  but  on  the  broader  basis  of  public  good, 
which  has  gradually  advanced  as  the  Humane  So- 

*  Vide  Rev.  R.  Harrison's  Anniversary  Sermon,  p.  17. 
18CX)-1801,  Gg  ciety 
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ciety  lias  prospered  ;  and  we  anticipate  the  day  wherf 
the  Legislature  will  no  longer  suffer  it  to  exist  only  in 
the  casual  protection  of  voluntary  contributions ;  hxA 
embracing  it  as  an  object  of  national  policy,  diffuse 
its  beneficial  energies  throtigh  every  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions.* 

This  Society  is  indebted  to  the  abilities  of  that  ii>- 
genious  artist  Smirie,  for  two  very  fiiie  pictures,  en- 
graved by  Pollard,  in  1 7  87y  representing,  Plate  1.  a 
young  man  taken  out  of  the  water,  apparently  dead^ 
in  the  sight  of  his  distressed  parents^— -Plate  2.  the 
young  raanr  restored  to  lifcf* 

In  delineating  this  biographical  sketch,  we  have,  in 
conjunction  with  our  own,  given  sentiments  of  many 
highly  respected  Hving  characters,  of  whom  it  fe  just  ta 
infer,  that  they  are  above  any  ^isls,  but  on  the  side  of 
truth.  We  conclude  with  a  wish,  that  Dr.  Hawes 
iBay  long  enjoy  the  well-earned  laurels  which  en- 
circle his  name,  and  hope  that  the  public  will  be  ever 
emulous  to  patronise  his  extensive  philanthropic  views, 
with  an  ardour  surpassed  only  by  their  importance 
and  great  public  utility. 

*♦  The  conquering  hero  less  demands  our  praise. 
Who  boasts  of  victory  with  ton  thousand  slain. 

Than  he  who  from  untimely  death  doth  raise 
One  victim  to  las  weeping  friends  again." 

*  See  an  excellent  Sermon  on  Vitality,  by  the  present  Bishop 
'of  St.  Asaph  (p.  27.),  which  ourpresent  litnitswill  not  permit  us 
to  quote  at  length..     Sixth  Edit. 

t  See  the  interesting  and  fanciful  commhit  ohth^se  pointsr 
contained  in  a  work  entitled  Painting  Perionified^  &c.  2  Tok* 
12mo.  by  A^^Bickncll,  Esq.  Baldwin,  1790. 

3  Dr. 
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Dr.  Hawes  is  senior  physician  to  the  Surry  and 
London  Dispensaries^  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
F.S.  £din.  Massachusetts^  H.  S.  Manchester^  L.  P.  & 
Bath,  A.S.&c^&c. 
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'  WHEN  nations  involved  in  almost  constant  com- 
motion and  warfare  can  find  time  to  contemplate  a 
country  which  has  hitherto  preserved  peace,  in  de- 
spite of  the  factions  which  have  assailed  it,  and  which, 
by  this  means,  is  rising  rapidly  to  prosperity  and 
power,  it  cannot  be  uninterc:*ing  to  them  to  review 
the  lives  and  prominent  features  which  characterise^ 
those  conspicuous  individuals,  to  whom  the  pupils  of 
desperate  politics  and  party  writers  have  ascribed  the 
influence  of  an  opposite  European  faction. 

Mr.  Randolph  is  one  of  those  who  stand  highly 
elevated  on  this  stumbling  block  of  foreign  error ; 
and  may  be*  honoured,  perhaps,  with  the  peculiar 
epithet  of  a  marked  character. 

As  it  is  easier,  however,  to  stamp  a  mistaken  im- 
pession  than  efface  it ;  as  a  renovated  opinion  of  the 
people  may  chance  to  bring  men  again  into  power, 
who  have  gone  out  under  a  temporary  cloud;  and  ad 
foreign  interests  may  hinge  on  the  pivot  of  concilia- 
tion; the  biographical  recorder  of  living  subjects 
should  investigate  the  facts  he  sets  down  with  a  puro 
and  impartial  eye. 

Edmund  Randolph,  Esq.  is  the  only  son  of  John 
Randolph,  Esq.  the  last  Attorney  General  of  Virginia, 
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Under  the  colonial  jurisdiction,  who  espoused  the 
royal  cause,  and  left  his  native  country  with  Lord 
Dunnriore.  They  are  of  the  family  of  Sir  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  honourable  and  respectable  memory,  and 
arc  understood  to  be  his  lineal  descendants, 

John  Randolph,  the  father  of  this  gentleman,  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Jennings,  of  Maryland,  sister  to  a  gentle- 
man of  that  name,  who  is  well  known  in  London  for  his 
urbanity  and  other  good  qualities.  By  this  marriage  he 
had  three  children  ;  Edmund,  the  gentleman  whose 
life  we  are  about  to  examine,  and  two  sisters  (the 
belles  of  their  country),  who  espoused  the  royal  cause 
with  their. father,  and -experienecd  scenes  of  activity 
and  difficulty,  for  which  that  cause  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  them. 

Young  Mr.  Randolph  dissented  from  the  political 
opinion  of  his  father,  under  whom  he  had  been  bred 
to  the  study  of  the  law ;  and^  without  any  collusire 
inducement  to  the  political  division  of  the  family 
(such  as  in  many  cases  happened  with  a  view  to  se- 
cure property  and  interest),  he  peremptorily  refused 
to  accompany  his  father  to  England,  and  took  arms 
in  the  American  contest.  * 

Thus  he  was,  at  a  very  early  period,  launched  into 
the  world  by  his  mental  independence,  and  without 
any  resource  but  his  native  talents. 

He  was  shortly  after  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
the  law,  it  is  said,  with  some  degree  of  indulgence  in 
respect  to  his  years  and  circumstances.  He  soon 
displayed  considerable  talents  as  a  barrister ;  and  after 
a  satisfactory  discharge  of  secretarial  duties  to  the 
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Convention  of  his  State,  and  seeing  a  little  military 
service  in  the  suite  of  General  Washington,  he  was 
caHed  to  the  civil  appointment  of  Attorney  General 
of  Virginra,  which  had 'been  occupied  by  his  father 
under  the  regal  government.  He  about  this  time 
married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  Esq. 
late  regal  treasurer  of  Virginia,  and  a  man  of  high 
and  popular  integrity  and  respect.  By  this  lady 'he 
had  several  children  ;  and  he  enjoyed  with  her,'  a(t 
Richmond  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  aill  those  do^ 
mestic  comforts  to  which  a  popular  reputation,  pro- 
fessional abilities,  a  benevolent  and  a  hospitable  dis- 
position entitled  him. 

Thus  he  continued  several  years  to  hold  in  the 
capacity  of  Attorney  General  (for  which  nature  had 
particularly  designed  him),  an  extensive  practice,  the 
confidence  of  his  clients,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Randolph  is  a  roan  of  handsome  person, 
middle  stature,  pleasant  conntenance,  genteel  man* 
ners,  and  easy  affable  address.  With  these  and 
other  accomplishments,  added  to  a  merited  popularity, 
Mr.  Randolph  was  called  by  his  country  to  fill  the 
chair  of  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  Virginia.  After  filling  the  dignified  officp 
of  Governor  with  great  applause,  he  was  elected  to 
a  seat  in  the  legislature^  where  he  was  also  a  leading 
member. 

In  1790,  that  great  man  Generjal  Washington, 
who  knew  how  to  discern,  value,  and  reward  merit, 
appointed  Mr.  Randolph  Attorney  General  of  the 
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Federal  Union*  In  this  capacity  he  was  equally  sue- 
cessful  as  when  He  held  the  same  appointment  in  tho 
independent  sovereignty  of  his  native  state ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  necessary  pomp  of  office  deprit^ed 
him  of  many  comforts^  for  which  its  emoluments  made 
b«t  a  very  poor  compensation.  He  supported  the 
trust,  however,  with  becoming  dignity  and  eclat ; 
and  On  the  appointment  of  Mr,  Jefferson  to  the  di- 
plomatic functions  of  the  United  States  in  France,  he 
succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
whence  his  negociations  with  the  minister  of  the 
French  Republic  have  more  loudly  announced  hi^ 
name  in  Europe. 

It  remains  to  review  the  history  of  facts,  which 
cannot  well  be  understood,  while  they  remain  eoye-. 
loped  by  prejudice  and  by  party  representation. 

Mr.  Randolph,  it  has  been  already  observed,  wa$ 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  a  man  of  first-rat€^ 
abilities,  who  was  so  far  from  being  a  foil  to  give  ad- 
ditional lustre  to  the  brilliancy  of  Mr,  Randolph's 
talents,  that  he  became  necessarily  a  favourite  gem  of 
the  people,  exhibited  in  perfect  contrast ;  and  placed 
the  satisfactory  conduct  of  "his  follower  at  a  propor- 
tionate distance. 

On  the  5th  of  December  1703,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  message,  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  the  whole  of  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  United  States  with  Mr.  Hammond,  En- 
voy from  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  Mr. 
Genet,  Envoy  from  the  French  Republic,  concerning 
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4rhe  differences  then  subsisting  with  their  respective 
countries.  The  copies  of  these  voluminous  docu- 
ments were  certified  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  on  the  fourtii  day  of  December  1792;  and 
on  the  21st  of  January  1794,  Mr;  Randolph,  as  Se^- 
cretary  of  State,  transmitted  a  paper  to  the  Speai^er 
jpf  the  House  of  Hepresentatives,  which  had  been 
^omitted  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  From  hence  we  ascertain 
Mr.  Randolph's  promotion  to  that  office  to  have 
taken  place  about  the  1st  of  January  1794,  and  he 
was  succeeded  as  Attorney  General  by  Mr.  Bradford, 
who  was  soon  afterward?  sorely  afflicted  with  the  in- 
disposition of  which  ^le  died,  about  the  period  of  Mi^. 
IKandolph's  resignation  of  fei^  last  appointment. 

On  his  coming  into  office  as  Secretary  of  State^ 
Jiis  attention  was  immediately  cajled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  bis  country'^  neutrality  in  the  t:onfJicts  of  Eu- 
ropean commotion.  The  intrigues  of  Mr,  jGenet  ha4 
found  employment  for  his  predecessor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  adjustraients  with  Mr.  Hammond  on 
the  subjects  of  the  western  po3ts,  and  the  prelimi- 
naries of  a  commercial  treaty,  had  kept  him  busy  on 
the  other.  Both  these  important  concerns  had  been 
reported  through  the  official  channel,  at  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's appointment  to  France ;  and  there  remained 
much  for  Mr.  Randolph  to  finish  beyond  the  labours 
of  his  predecessor.  ^ 

A  correspondence  had  been  carried  on  bptwei^n  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Governor  Shelby,  concerning 
certain  French  emissaries,  who  had  travelled  to  the 
ivestern  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  who  were 
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supposed  to  be  engaged  in  raising  a  force  in  Ken- 
tucky, for  the  purpose  of  an  incursion  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  Louisiana,  in  the  donriinions  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  On  this  subject  Governor  Shelby  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  13th  January  1794, 
drawing  a  line  of  distinction  between  his  opinion  and 
his  duty:  .which  discriniination  afforded  Mr. Ran- 
dolph no  very  discouraging  pfospect,  had  he  been 
actually  a  partisan  of  France^  as  some  men  seem  tu 
have  insinuated. 

,  Every  one  knows  that,  at  that  period,  Spain  was  m 
alliance  \vith  Great  Britain,  and  that  both  were  in 
thjB  field  against  France,  as  the  common  enemy  of 
monarchy.  Those  who  wish  to  be  satisfied  how  f^r 
Mr.  Randolph  exerted  himself  against  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  the  French  emissaries  in  America,  will  do 
well  to  refer  to  his  letter  to  Governor  Shelby,  dated 
Philadelphia,  March  29th,  1794,  which  is  to  be  found 
among  the  state  papers  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  reason  from  such  general  principles  as  arc 
contained  in.  that  letter,  or  from  the  manner  and  sen- 
timents which  Mr.  Randolph  has  applied  to  thenn, 
there  seems  to  be  no  cause  to  ascribe  to  him  any 
other  than  a  system  of  politics  which  is  founded  on 
the  law  of  nations,  the  essence  of  sovereign  right, 
and  the  justice  due  to  all  countries,  whether  monar- 
chies or  republics.  Wheresoever  an  extraneous  fact 
exists,  he  applies  it  uniformly  to  the  same  scale  of 
principle  by  which  he  admeasures  the  concerns  of  its 
opponent ;  and  his  apparent  warmth  seems  to  be 
kindled  on  the  altar  of  American  zeal.  -  But,  at  a 
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date  very  shortly  after  this,  he  expresses  himself  In  a 
more  partial  style  in  favour  of  France,  and  some* 
what  inveterately  against  England  ;  the  result  where- 
of was,  his  resignation  of  his  offidfe  and  a  quarrel 
with  General  Washington^  who  had  been  from  his 
youth  up,  one  pf  his  principal  frjeqds  and  benefaq^ 
tors. 

Whether  this  unfortunate  occurrence  (possibly 
stimulated  by  diplomatic  intrigue)  should  militate 
to  efface  his  former  merits;  whether  the  ci/cuin- 
{Stances  with  which  it  was  clothed  should  go  to  pal- 
liate erroneous  conclusions ;  whether  the  state  of  thcj 
times  might  have  required  the  fipcsse  of  modern  po- 
licy ;  or  what  degree  of  culpability,  if  any,  should 
attach  to  Mr.  Randolph,  the  public  will  be  best  able 
to  decide,  on  a  review  of  the  premises  which  his  vin- 
dication submits, 

.  Jt  will  be  recollected,  that  at  this  period  the  Secre-^ 
tary  of  State  was  enthralled  on  all  sides  by  the 
schemes  of  opposite  factions,  as  well  as  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  political  difference  with  the  respective  belli- 
gerent powers.  In  the  official  ncgociations  with 
Great  Britain,  the  retention  of  the  western  posts,  the 
incursions  of  the  Indian  Savages,  the  seductions  of 
the  American  Negroes,  his  Majesty's  instructions  to 
his  ships,  the  remembrance  of  a  horrid  civil  xv^Xx 
and  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  Pennsylvania  in- 
'  surrection,  excited  many  unpleasant  sensations  on 
their  necessary  reviewal  I  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Minister  of  Fraftce  found  an  ample  ground  for 
ymbrage  and  remonstrance  in  the  features  of  the 
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rommercial  treaty  then  on  the  tapis  with  the  British 
Cabinet ;  and  the  obligations  of  this  public  debt,  and 
nalional grat'Uude  to  France^  (which  her  citizens  had 
hocus-pocused  from  the  ledger  of  monarchy  to  the 
journals  of  an  occasional  democracy)  had  not  only 
been  played  off  as  powerful  engines  of  intrigue,  while 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Genet,  but  were  evidently  adopted 
as  the  continued  means  of  the  Great  Natiorty  though 
under  a  different  modification  of  their  system,  in  the 
hands  of  his  successor. 

While  these  things  were  transacting,  the  dispatches 
of  the  French  Minister  to  his  Gpvernment  were  in- 
tercepted by  a  British  ship  of  war,  which  contained, 
amongst  other  things,  certain  statements  implicating 
Mr.  Randolph,  Lord  Grenville  transmitted  these  tp 
Mr.  Hammond,  wfio  was  thpn  Minister  from  the 
Court  of  London  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Hammond 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wolcott,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  ;  and  Mf.  Wol* 
cott  laid  them  before  General  Washington,  who  wa^ 
then  President  of  the  IJnitcd  States. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  invested  with 
the  entire  authority  of  the  executive  department; 
but  on  General  Washington's  accession  to  this  high 
and  dignified  office,  he  very  modestly  distrusted  his 
own  abilities,  and  adopted  the  expedient  of  calling 
in  the  advice  of  a  Council.  This  he  composed  pf 
the  principal  heads  of  departments ;  viz.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Se- 
cretary of  War,  aud  the  Attorney  General. 

This 
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This  Council  was  called  together  on  all  the  gr^at 
emergencies  ef  State  ;  that  he  n)ight  not  only  there- 
by enjoy  the  best  informed  and  most  confidential 
advice  of  theconimunity;  but  that  he  might  be  thus 
pompletely  armed  against  any  clasbihg  of  interests, 
or  the  interference  of  one  brauph  with  the  office 
and  concerns  of  another. 

In  the  present  instance,  the^e  seems  ^o  have  been 
^  new  existing  ca§e,  wherein  his  system  was  urtavoid'- 
ably  mutilated,  and  yet  it  was  a  case  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  community  ;  for  no  less  an  officer 
than  the  Secretary  of  State  himself  seemed  to  be  im- 
peachable on  the  face  of  the  intercepted  dispatches, 
and  he  thus  necessarily  became  excluded  from  the 
ordinary  council,  while  the  Attorney  General  la- 
boured under  the  inconvenience  of  his  death-bed 
malady.  There  remainq4  ouly  the  Secretary  of  thq 
Treasury,  who  had  comqfiuned  with  Mr.  Hammond  ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  himself  became  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Randolph.  Thpse  two  the  Presi* 
dent  had  convened  as  his  ordinary  council  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  they  were  actually  engaged  on  the  eq-. 
quiry  when  Mr.  Randolph  pntered  the  apartment,  in 
the  course  of  bis  ordinary  functions,  in  thq  capacity 
of  Secretary  of  State. 

"On  Wednesday,  the  19th  o£  August  1795,"  says  Mr.  Ran.. 
dolph  in  his  Vindication,  "  I  was  going  to  the  President's,  as 
usual,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  his  Steward,  Mr^ 
Kidd,*came  to  me  at  Mr.  Ravvle's,  in  Market-street,  and  informed 
me,  that  the  President  desired  me  to  postpone  my  visit  until  half 
after  ten.  I  supposed,  at  first,  that  he  might  wish  to  have  the 
latest  hour  for  writing  by  the  southern  mail  of  that  day,  or  per- 
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laips  to  ride  but.  But  as  1  was  dcstroas  to  ask  him  a  short  qaes- 
tioiis  which  would  determine  me  as  to  tlie  manner  of  executlug 
(onie  business,  to  be  canied  to  him  tliat  morning,  I  enquired  of 
Mr.  Kidd  if  he  was  then  occupied  with  any  particular  person, 
and  I  was  answered,  that  tlie  President  was  every  moment  ex- 
pecting some  gentlemen.  Accordingly  I  turned  to  the  office, 
and»  at  the  appointed  hour,  called  at  the  President's.  1  desired 
the  servant  who  attended  at  the  door  to  tell  the  President  that  I 
was  come.  Bi^t  upon  being  informed  that  Mr.  Wolcott  and  Col. 
Pickering  had  been  there  for  some  time,  I  went  up  stairs,  and 
began  to  think  the  Steward  had  committed  a  mistake.  I  sup- 
posed that  a  consultation  with  the  heads  of  departments  had  been 
intended  to  be  held  by  the  President  early  in  the  day,  and  that  it 
pight  be  proper  for  me  to  explain  the  c^use  of  my  delay;  but 
when  I  entered  the  President'?  room,  he,  with  great  formality, 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  Messrs.  Wolcott  and  Pickering  werealse 
marked  in  their  efforts  to  a  like  formality.  I  tlierefore  resolved 
to  wait  for  the  unfolding  of  this  mysterious  appearance.  Very 
few  words  passed  between  the  President  and  myself;  and  those 
which  fell  from  him  shewed  plainly  to  me  that  he  wished  to  hurry 
to  something  else.  Ipimediately  afterwards  he  put  his  hand  into 
l^is  pocket,  and,  pulling  out  a  large  letter,  said  something  of  this 
nature :  "  Mr.  Randolph !  here  is  a  letter,  which  I  desire  you  to 
read»  and  make  such  explanations  as  you  choose."  I  took  it,  and 
Jbund  it  to  be  a  letter  written  in  French  by  Mr.  Fauchet,  on 
s^bout  fifteen  pages  of  large  paper.  On  reading  the  letter,  I  per- 
ceived that  two  of  the  most  material  "papers,  which  were  c^ed 
the  dispatches  No.  3  and  6,  were  not  with  it.  I  observed  to  the 
President,  that  I  presumed  the  letter  to  be  an  intercepted  one, 
He  nodded  his  head,"  &c. 

On  this  occasion^  it  seems,  the  president  requested 
Messrs.  Wolcott  and  Pickering  to  interrogate  Mr. 
Randolph ;  which,  although  Mr,  Woicott  put  only 
one  question  to  him,  of  no  very  material  concern,  so 
dissatisfied  him,  that  he  retired  immediately  to  the 
Secretary's  oliicej  locked  yp  bis  apartqi^nts  in  ^iatu 
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quo^  delivered  the  key  to  the  messenger. of  the  depart- 
ment, and  accompanied  it  with  the  resignation  of  his 
office. 

As  .M.  Fauchet,  the  French  Minister,  however, 
had  left  Philadelphia  on  his  way  to  France,  and  was 
yet  unembarked  at  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Randolph  set 
out  thither  immediately,  in  order  to  procure  from  him 
an  explanation  of  certain  ambiguous  expressions, 
which  seemed  to  attach  to  him  a  crfminal  construc- 
tion ;  and,  after  his  return  from  Rhode  Island,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  state,  Virginia,  where  he  has  re- 
sumed the  profession  of  a  lawyer  with  his  wonted 
success.  '  '  ' 

It  will  ba  unnecessary  to  tire  the  public  patience 
with  Mr.  Randolph's  vindication,  or  the  detail  of  in- 
vestigation with  which  this  transaction  was  accompa- 
nied! Our  plan  does  not  admjt  of  such  lengthy  de- 
tail as  a  full  illustration  of  this  subject  would  de- 
mand. We  are,  therefore,  to  refer  them  to  the 
American  State  Papers  for  the  dispatches  alluded  to. 

M. 

.  MR.  PAUL  SANDBY. 

TEE  works  of  every  landscape  painter  must  ne- 
cessarily receive  a  strong  tincture  from  the  place 
where  he  made  his  early  studies.  In  Watteau's  pic- 
tures there  is  much  to  admire,  but  as  he  formed  his 
taste  upon  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  and  the 
dipt  hedges  or  rather  green  walls  in  the  villas  that 

surround  the  metropolis  of  France,  where 
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**  Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the  platform  just  risflects  the  other/' 

he  has  sometimes  given  us  nature  in  a  masqmrait 
habit.  All  this  might  originate  in  the  place  where 
be  made  his  early  studies  abounding  in  this  fantastic 
scenery ---but  be  that  as  it  may,  with  what  a  con- 
trast are  we  presented  in  the  works  of  Mr^  Sandby, 
whose  studies  have  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  pic- 
turesque nature,  from  the  shrub  that  blossoms  in  the 
hedge -tow  to  the  poplar  that  glitters  in  the  glade, — 
from  thfc  nodding  beech,  that  wreathts  its  old  fantas- 
tic roots  so  high,  to  the  majestic  oak  that  towers  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain, — ^from  the  cultured 
vale,  waving  with  yellow  grain,  to  the, tremendous 
rock^ 

"  Whose  lofty  brow. 
Frowns  o'er  the  foaming  flood  below/* 

From  the  frequent  contemplation  of  this  variety  of 
scenery,  a  variety  with  which  Great  Britain  abounds, 
he  has  formed  a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  and  pecu- 
liarly English,  and,  among  the  artists  and  ajnateurs 
of  this  country,  deservedly  holds  a  high  character  for 
taste  and  talent. 

Paul  Sandby  is  descended  from  a  branch  of  the 
family  of  Sandby,  of  Babworth,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  was  born  at  Nottingham,  in  the  year  1732.  In 
the  year  J  7'46  he  came  to  London,  and  having  an 
early  bias  towards  the  arts,  got  introduced  into  the 
drawing  room  at  the  Tower. 

When  he  had  been  there  about  two  years,  the  late 
William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had 

previously 
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previously  taken  a  cursory  view  of  Scotland,  thinking 
it  proper  to  have  an  actiial  survey  made  of  the  High- 
lands, young  Sandby  was  appointed  draughtsman^ 
under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Davicf  Watson.     With 
this  gentleman  he  travelled  through  the  north  and 
western  parts  of  that  most  romantic  country,  and 
made  mahy  sketches  from  the  stupendous  and  terrific 
scenery  with  which  it  abounds.*     This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  Mr.  Sandby's  first  academy,  and  though 
fude,  it  was  grand ;  it  was  nature  in   her  wildest 
xDood^  and  the  point  in  which  he  inspected  it  gave 
to  him  that  piower  which  he  so  eminently  possesses, 
of  delineating  those  broad  and  striking  masses  of  light 
and   shadow  which  have  marked  bis  works;    for, 
without  neglecting  the  smallest  objects,  you  see  the 
great  aim  of  the  artist  has  been  to  give  that  general 
appearance  of  nature  which  separates  the  drawings  of 
the  landscape  painter  from  those  of  the  botanist. 

These  drawings,  excellent  as  they  were,  when  we 
consider  the  age  of  the  artist,  could  only  be  €onsi-« 
dered  as  the  amusements  of  his  leisure  hours,  for 
drawing  of  plans  abounding  in  straight  lines  was  the 
leading  object  of  his  tour,  and  so  dry  and  unintcrest^ 
ing  a  study  being  neither  congenial  to  his  taste,  nor 
worthy  of  his  talents,  he,  in  the  year  1752,  quitted 
the  service  of  the  survey,  and  resided  v^jth  his  bro- 
ther, the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Sandby,  at  .Windsor* 
During  his  continuance  in  this  place,  he  took, more 

*  From  these  first  lines  of  genius  he  made  a  number  of  small 
etchings,  which,  on  his  return  to  London,  he  sold  to  Messrs- 
Rylsmd  and  Bryce,  who  published  them  in  a  folio  volume. 

than 
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than  seventy  views  of  Windsor  and  Eton.  Tttisgave" 
hill)  an  introduction  to  that  beautiful  style  of  archi- 
lecture  improperly  denominated  Gothic,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  it  gave  so  picturesque  an 
effect  to  these  landscapes,  that  Sir  Joseph  Rinks 
purchased  them  all  at  a  very  liberal  price. 

Mr.  Sandby  had  soon  after  the  honour  of  being 
one  of  this  gentleman*s  party,  in  a  tour  through  North 
and  South  Wales,  and  made  a  great  number  of 
sketches  from  remarkable  scenes,  castles,  seats,  &c. 
under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynne.  He  afterwards  took  many  more  views  from 
scenes  in  the  same  country,  which,  with  those  before- 
mentioned,  he  transferred  to  copper-plates,  and  made 
several  sets  of  prints  in  imitation  of  drawings  in  bister 
or  Indian  ink.  The  first  hint  of  the  process  by  which 
this  effect  is  given  to  an  engraving,  we  have  been 
told  Mr.'  Sandby  received  from  the  honourable 
Charles  ,Greville,  whose  taste  and  judgment  in  every 
branch  of  polite  art  is  too  well  known  to  need  this 
tribute*  Profiting  by  this  hint,  Mr.  Sandby  has  so 
far  improved  upon  it,  as  to  bring  the  captivating  art 
of  aqziatinia  to  a  degree  of  perfection  never  before 
known  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

These  being  before  the  public,  will,  to  those  who 
Infve  not  seen  the  drawings,  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
manner  of  the  artist.  They  unite  with  a  degree  of 
individuality,  which  renders  them  mirrors  of  the 
places  represented,  a  force,  clearness,  transparencj', 
and  picturesque  effect,  which  has  been  rarely  attain- 
ed  by  any  artist  of  any  period.     1  be  views  are  gene- 
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rally  such  as  interest  either  the  lover  of  rural  scetiery 
or  ancient  arcHitecture.  The  points  of  vie^  in  wiuch 
they  are  taken  are  generally  well  chosen  ;  and  their 
value  increases  from  the  bridges,  castles,  abbeys,  and 
other  monuments  of  ancient  days  from  which  they 
are  copied,  being  mouldering  to  dust,  or  annually 
destroyed  by  the  ruthless  devastations  of  innovatiQn> 
or  the  endless  variations^f  modern  taste. 

About  the  year  1733,  Mr.  Sandby  and  several. 
other  members  of  an  academy  who  met  at  what  had 
been  previously  RoubiUiac,  the  statuary's  workshop, 
in  St..Martin's-lane,  wishing  to  extend  their  plan, 
and  establish  a  society  on  a  broader  basis,  held  several 
meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  making  new  regulations^ 
&c.  Concerning  these  regulations,  it  may  be  sap* 
posed,  there  were  variety  of  opinions ;.  but  Hogarth, 
who  was  one  of  the  members,  and  who  deservedly 
held  a  very  high  rank  in  the  arts,  disapproved  of  them 
all,  and  wished  the  Society  to  remain  as  it  then  was* 
He  thought  that  enlarging  the  number  of  students 
would  induce  a  crowd  of  young  men  to  quit  more 
profitable  pursuits,  neglect  what  might  be  more 
suitable  to  their  talents,  and  introduce, to  the  practice 
of  the  arts  more  professors  than  the  arts  would  sup-- 
port. 

This  naturally  involved  him  in  many  disputes  with 
his  brother  artists,  and  as  these  disputes  were  not 
always  conducted  with  philosophic  calmness,  the  sa- 
tirist sometimes  said  things  that  his  opponents  deem* 
cd  rather  too  severe  for  the  occasion.     Qa  tbo^pub-* 
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licatton  of  the  Analysis  of  Beauty,  they  recriminated 
with  interest. 

Among  the  prints  which  were  then  published  to 
ridicule  bis  system^  line  of  beauty,  &c.  are  six  or  eight 
from  the  brain  of  Mr.  Sandby,*  who  was  theda  very 
young  man,  and  has,  we  have  been  told,  since  de^ 
clared,  that  had  he  known  Mr.  Hogarth's  merit  then 
as  well  as  he  does  nowy  be  w«iuldon  no  account  have 
drawn  a  line  which  might  tend  to  his  dispraise. 

On  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr. 
Sandby  was  elected  a  Koyal  Academician. 

By  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
the  Marquis  of  Granby,  in  the  year  1768,  appointed 
bim  chief  drawing-master  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  which  office  he  still  holds  with  great 
honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  institution ; 
and  it  must  afford  him  a  high  gratificatton  to  see 
many  able  and  distinguished  draughtsmen  among 
the  officers  of  artillery  and  corps  of  engineers,  who 
have  been  formed  under  bis  instructions. 

His  industry  has  been  as  remarkable  as  his  genius ; 
the  number  ofhis  drawings,  disseminated  through  the 

♦  A  list  of  the  prints  and  description  of  the  objects  of  the 
satire,  &c.  as  also  Hogarth's  objections  to  the  institution  of  a 
Royal  Academy^  is  in  the  third  volume  of  Hogarth  lUustrated, 
compiled  from  Hogarth's  manuscripts  by  John  Ireland. 

The  print  representing  the  burning  of  the  Temple  of  Diana 
at  EphesuSs  is  a  night  scene,  and  enriched  with  cypress-trees, 
capitals,  well  formed  vases,  and  superb  edifices,  designed  in  a 
good  taste,  and  etched  with  a  spirit  and  effect  that  we  have 
rarely  seen  equalled. 

cabinets 
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taVmets  6f  the  amateurs  of  the  arts^  has  been  immense, 
^o  particularize  any  of  his  productions,  would  be 
throwing  a  degree  of  neglect  on  those  dmitted. 
Their  merit  is  of  a  sup^ertor  kind,  and  th^  scehtefy  he 
delineates  is,  in  itiaily  cases>  nOt  merely  iln  address  to  i 
the  eye,  but  an  appeal  to  the  mind.  The  towet« 
injg^,  though  almost  tottering  battlements  of  the  ha?^ 
ronial  castle  display  dignity  in  rUins^  and  shew  the 
instability  of  all  human  grandeur;  The  moulderi&g 
fragments  cf  the  ivy-mantled  abbey.  Venerable  even 
in  d^ay^  must  bring  to  our  recollection  the  reveren* 
f  ial  awe  with  which  they  were  once  contemplated  ; 
for,  as  it  is  well  observed  by  Horace  Walpole,  when 
we  eater  a  gothic  cathedral,  we  do  not  ask  ourselves 
who  was  the  builder^  but  what  was  the  religion  of 
the  country  ? 

The  views  that  he  has  taken  of  our  more  modern 
mansions  are,  generally  speaking,  picturesque^  and 
invariably  correct  They  will  be  to  future  ages  What 
the  ancient  rtiins  before-mentioned  are  to  th^,  a 

MiRROR  OF  THINGS  THAT  W£RE. 

The  landscapes  which  he  has  designed  from  ifancy 
beam  with  taste  and  talent.  We  believe  he  haa 
occasionally  painted  in  oil>  but  never  have  seen  aay 
of  his  productions  in  this  walk,  except  d  picture  from 
Gray's  poem  of  the  Bard,  which,  we  were  told^  was 
painted  at  an  early  period  of  his  life^  and  Which  has 
great  merit.  i 
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JOHN  CLERK^  Esq.  of  £1iHd,  is  a  yoongerscm 
of  Sir  John  Cleri^^  of  Pennycuick,  in  the  county  of 
Mid  Lothian.  Of  the  father  we  Know  hot  little :  be 
was  a  Baron  of  Exobequer,  and  one  of  the  Gommis- 
aionere  for  negociating  the  Union  between  Scotland 
and  £ngland.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  late  wot4;:,  in- 
forms us,  that  be  was  a  person  of  great  erodltion,  and 
a  pTofound  antiquaty.  lb  the -first  volume  of  the 
3Vanflactionirof  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  there 
is  pnifised  a  history  of  its  origin  and  institution,  and 
from  it  we  learn,  that  Sir  John  and  Dr.  John  OeA,  a 
physician  of  gr^t  eminence,  were  the  first  vice-pre- 
sidents of  that  learned  body,  then  bearing  the  title 
©f  The  Sodity  for  improving  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  more 
generally  distinguished  by  th^  name  of  T?ie  Pkilosth 
fkieal  S(meiy  of  Edinhergh.         . 

Mr.  Qerk  being  originally  intended  for  the  me- 
dical liue,  was  sent  to  the  uniwrsUy  of  Edinburgh  j 
but  a  predominant  inclination  to  a  military  and  naval 
life  induced  him  to  renounce  his  studies.  We  cannot 
ascertain  what  were  his  pursuits  for  several  subse* 
^ent  years,  but  are  inclined  to  conjecture  that  they 
werex>f  a  desultory  nature.  As,  however,  his  literary 
work  is  the  veputed  production  of  a  man  praciicaUy 
unacquainted  with  maritime  matters,  bis  wish  to  en* 
ter  the  navy  must  have  been  counteracted,  probably, 
by  the  intervention  of  his  friends.  Whether  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  army,  %;vhich  had  proved  fatal  to  a 

great 


great  many  of  his  reUtives,  finally  led  bito  ifito  th^ 
service,  wc  know  not;  neither  is  it  of  eesential  con- 
sequence to  ascertain.  He  latterly  retired  to  the 
country,  asid  bestowed  hi^  whole  attention  on  an  ex« 
tensive  coal-work  which  he  possessed^ 

In  this  occupation  Mr.  Clerk  had  ample  opportu^ 
nity  to  cultivate  the  strong  mechanical  geniM  with 
which  he  wasr  endowed.  The  large  scale  oa  wJalch 
the  engines  necessary  in  working  coaKmines  are  ge^* 
neraUy  constructed,  was  happily  adapted,  especially 
when  seconded  by  the  prospect  of  temporal  benefit^, 
to  improve  the  individual  who.  was  otherwise  fond  of 
investigating  the  laws  of  mechanism.  One  saccessr 
ful  essay  succeeded  another,  and  even  the  failure  of 
a  plan  suggested  new  and  more  fortunate  modes  of 
operation.  In  fine,  h'^  ..reputation  in  this  r^^ct  is 
such,  that  he  has  been  consulted  in  the  oianageoaent 
of  every  polliery  in  Scotland;  and  the  proprietors^ 
who  reposed  on  his  judgment,  have  bad  solid  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  confidence. 

In  a  note  to  his  Introduction  to  the  Essay  oa 
Naval  Tactics,  Mr.  Clerk  informs  us,  that  it  was 
written  in  1781,  immediately  after  the  surreod^  of 
Lord  Cornwallis*s  array,  the  conseq^uence  of  Adpi^ral 
Greaves's  unsuccessful  rencounter  with  the  Frencti 
fleet  off  the  mouth  of  the  Cbesapeak.  Only  a  few 
copies  of  it,  however,  were  printed  at  that  tinae,  and 
distributed  among  his  friends.  It  is  $aid,  that  hf^  Wjfpp 
earnestly  requested  to  delay  publication  on  the  plea 
that  his  plan  ought  not  to  be  divulged  to  the  world) 
tut  privately  communicated  to  th«  Boar4  of  Adm^ 
H  h  a  ralty  j 
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ralty ;  and  that  when  this  advice  was  complied  mihg^ 
the  communication  met  with  a  cold  reception. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  fete  of  Mr.  Clerk's, 
application  to  the  Admiralty,  the  work  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  eminent  officers,  and  was  honour- 
ed with  their  approbation.  In  the  action  with  the 
Dutch  fleet,  in  1 798,  Admiral  Duncan  followed  the 
plan  laid  flown  in  the  Essay;  and,  on  his  return,  per- 
sonally expressed  his  obligations  to  the  author 
Among  others,  the  celebrated  Rodney  is  known  to 
have  held  it  in  high  estimation ;  and  we  gather  from 
a  note  in  vol.  2,  that  his  Lordship  sent  the  author  a 
^opy  of  vol.  1.  (printed  in  J 782)  with  marginal 
strictures  in  his  own  hand-writing.  They  arrived  too 
late  to  be  introduced  in  that  volume  on  its  re- 
appearance in  1790,  but  it  is  hoped  Mr.  Clerk  will, 
on  the  first  opportunity,  communicate  the  Admiral's 
remarks,  as  they  must  doubtless  form  a  valuable  com- 
mentary on  his  own  ingenious  production.  With 
how  much  avidity  do  we  frequently  search  for  unim- 
portant scholia  on  some  ancient  poet  >  But  with  bow 
much  greater  earnestness  ought  we  to  covet  scholia 
on  a  work  which  interests  our  naval  glory  as  a  nation  ? 

In  179^9  part  i.  was  published  in  one  quarto 
yolume,  under  the  title  of  An  Essay  on  Naval  Tactics^ 
Sfstematical  and  historical^  with  explanatory  Plates. 
The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and  each  of  these 
is  subdivided  into  sections:  the  first,  comprising 
th^  whole  of  vol.  l .  treaty  of  the  attack  from  the  wind- 
ward.  In  1797,  vol.  2.  containing  the  three  other 
partSy  was  published ;  part  ii.  treating  of  the  qttad 
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tif fleets  from  the  leeward  \.  part  iii.  being  an  historical 
sketch  of  naval  tactics ;  and  part  iv.  being  a  similar 
sketch  during  the  year  1782,  which  was  the  last  year 
of  the  American  war. 

As  Mr.  Clerk  has  employed  mathematical  demon*^ 
stration  and  diagrams  to  illustrate  and  establish  ge* 
neral  theorems,  and  then  put  them  to  the  test  by 
applying  them  to  real  engagements,  his  plan,  and  its 
execution,  are  within  the  conception  of  the  most 
ordinary  capacity.  Remarkable  for  a  h^ppy  mode  of 
illustration,  free  from  obscurity  and  prolixity,  he  never 
entangles  his  reader  amidst  the  uncouth  phraseolcygy 
of  seafaring  men,  nor  by  any  devious  excursions 
from  the  direct  line  leading  to  his  general  corollary. 
We  do  not  recollect  any  British  writer  who  has 
written  on  n^gritime  affairs,  and  used  demonstration 
in  illustrating  his  subject;  but  writings  of  this  nature 
have  been  particularly  numerous  in  France,  and  not 
unfrequent  in  Holland.  To  enumerate  these  would 
be  a  superfluous  task;  but  we  may  mention  a  work  by 
the  Viscount  de  Grenier,  rear-admiral  in  the  French 
navy,  entitled,  VArt  de  la  Guerre  sur  Mer^  &c.  the 
Art  of  War  at  Sea,  or  Naval  Tactics  reduced  to  liew 
Principles,  4to.  with  Plates,  Paris,  1787. 

The  best  performance,  however,  on  this  subject  is 
The  Manoeuvrer^  or  Skilful  Seanian^  being  an  essay  on 
the  theory  and  prstotice  of  the  various  movements  of 
a  ship  at  sea,  as  well  as  of  naval  evolutions  in  general, 
with  plates.*      This  scientific   though   elementary 

*  This  work  and  the  preceding  were  translated  by  the  Che- 
valier de  Sauseuil,  knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  St.  Philip, 
Hh4  ^Q. 
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work  is  the  production  of  Mr,  Bourdc  dc  Villehue^ 
and  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  France.    It 
18  divided  into  four  parts.     The  three  first  are  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  the  ponstruction  of  4he  diflferent 
parts  of  a  ship,  and  the  art  of  managing  hen     In  the 
first  of  these  he  treats  of  the  actions  of  fluids  on  the 
surfaces  of  solid  bodies,  their  effects  vi^ben  the  bodies 
are  motive  by  percussion,  the  centres  of  gravity  and 
gyration  of  bodies,  the  action  of  the  wind  on  a  ship  a 
sails  individually  and  collectively,  and  qf  the  water 
on  her  rudder,  the  figure,  size,  and  position  c^  every 
article  of  her  apparel.     In  the  secopd  he  adduces 
reasons  for  all  the  evolutions  to  be  performed  by  ^ 
fibip,  points  out  their  natqre  and  conduct  in  every 
probable  situation,  gives  directions  for  chasing,  traces 
the  curve  of  pursuit,  of  which  we  qhall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  speak,  and  concludes  with  rules  for 
boarding  and  opposing  It.     The  third  part  relates  to 
masting,  careening,  sheathing,  ballasting,  lading,  and 
rigging;  and  the  fourth  is  an  Essay  an  Naval  Evo^ 
lutionSi  describing  the  division  of  fleets,  orders  of 
l^onyoys,  sailing,  battle^  and  retree^t,  with  methods  of 
nuincEUvring  in  all  these  various  cases,  in  bringing  to 
action,  avoiding  it,  doubling  on  an  enemy,  forcing 
|ii8  line,  or  for  any  other  supppsable  purpose.     We 
arc  ledj  however,  from  internal  evidence  and  a  te» 
ferencc  to  dates,  to  conclude,  that  Mr.  Glcrk  hjid  not 
^een  this  very  valuable  work. 

'  '  '         ■•  ' -  -y  »>- «.    .-I        .  I       ..    I.  Ill         I 

Itc.  and  published  in  1788,  (Hooper,  London)  with  many  in- 
teresting ntves  hf  an  English  office-,  pointing  out  die  diJ&rence 
in  tike  practice  df  the  English  and  French  navies. 

It 
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It  is  remarkable,  observes  our  author  in  the  Intro- ' 
duction  to  vol,  1,  that  during  the  two  last  wars,  as 
well  as-  the  present  (the  American  war),  when  single 
ships  or  a  few  only  encountered,  British  sailors,  if  not 
victorious  on  every  occasion,  never  failed  to  exhibit 
instances  of  skilful  seamanship  and  intrepidity :  but 
when  a  number  were  formed  in  line  of  battle,  in  no 
instance  has  any  thing  memorable  been  atchieved. 
Some  have  ascribed  this  to  the  superior  construction 
of  the  enemy's  ships,  which  thus  had  it  in  their  power 
to  avoid  an  engagement  by  out-sailing  ours.     Others 
have  insinuated  that  our  seamen,  whatever  may  have 
l>een  their  former  character,  were  in  no  respect  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  our  rivals.     Mr.  Clerk's  purpose 
is  to  shew  that  the  want  of  success  in  the  ihen  late 
great  sea-fights  ought  not  to  be  attributed  either  to 
any  abatement  of  spirit  in  our  men,  or  even  to  any 
fault  in.  the  construction  of  our  shipping.     We  say 
then  latCy  because,  in  the  succeeding  war,  our  naval 
glory  soared   above   all   Greek,   above   all   Roman 
fame : — and  it  did  so  by  an  invariable  adherence  to 
the  maxims  unfolded  in  our  author's  treatise,  which 
has  become  the  vade-mecum  of  every  officer,  from 
the  mishipman  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral. 

After  the  many  petty  principalities  of  Europe  were 
melted  down  into  extensive  kingdoms,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  internal  tranquillity  consolidated  their  strength, 
and  enabled  them  to  form  standing  armies  and  welF 
appointed  navies.  Before  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  maritime  operations  of  England  do  not 
^px\i  to  be  recorded^  and  even  then  might  have 

proved         ^ 
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proved  too  inconsiderable  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
historian,  if  the  national  energy  had  not  been  stimu- 
lated to  exertion  by  the  hostile  aggression  of  Spain. 
The  destruction  of  the  celebrated  Armada  is  an  im- 
mortal trait  of  the  skill  and  heroism  of  Englishmen. 
Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Spaniard  sus- 
tained the  greatest  dan)agc  from  the  elements:  if 
these  had  been  favourable,  the  final  issue  of- the  ex- 
pedition might  have  proved  not  so  fortunate  to  this 
country,  and  certainly  not  so  disastrous  to  the  enemy. 
Britain,  divided  into  two  independent  kingdoms,  had 
been  harassed  by  mutual  jealousies  and  rancorous 
hostility.  She  had  not  leisure  to  avail  herself  of 
that  law  yvhich  nature  has  assigned  her  insular  situa- 
tion, namely,  that  to  communicate  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  to  protect  her  commerce,  she  must 
have  numerous  ships  and  sailors;  on  all  sides' on 
which  the  ocean  was  to  be  crossed.  The  tempera- 
ment of  the  times  was  not  auspicious  to  maritime 
pursuits.  The  age  of  chivalry  had  passed  away,  and 
that  of  religious  bigotry  commenced  :  but  it  was  not 
until  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  that  the 
age  or  spirit  ofcornmerce,  the  grand  nursery  of  hardy 
seamen,  began  to  develope  itself. 

In  their  terrible  conflicts  with  the  Dutch  during 
the  last  century,  the  English,  whether  equal  or  infe- 
rior in  number,  victorious  or  worsted,  evinced  the 
most  enthusiastic  coiiragc ;  aqd,  it  mu^t  be  owned, 
that  the  enemj  were  not  deficient  in  valour  or  nau- 
tical knowledge.  We  still  read  with  astonishment  of 
hatlples  fought  in  this  perigd  by  numbers  ranged  on 

each 


leach  side^  that  are  unknown  in  later  times ;  of  battles 
continuing  for  two,  and  even  three  days,  and  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  the  most  daring  acts  of  prowess. 
The  success  against  the  far-famed  Armada  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  proud,  intrepid  spirit  which  dis- 
tinguishes our  navy,  and  which  was  then  infused  into 
the  people.  Occasionally  depressed  by  inglorious  en- 
gagements,  the  former  habitual  impression  continued, 
nevertheless,  gradually  progressive,  until  at  present, 
favoured  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  it  is  in- 
grafted in  the  very  nature  of  Engliah  sailors,  and 
their  superiority  has  become  so  predominant,  th^t 
they  are  not  inaptly  denominated  the  gods  of  the  ocean. 
Formerly,  however,  our  fleets,  when  tried  on  a  great 
scale,  were  far  from  being  so  successful  as  the  nation 
was  led  to  expect  from  their  fortune  in  smaller  con- 
flicts ;  on  those  occasions  the  enemy  either  escaped 
without  sustaining  any  important  injury,  or  contend- 
ed with  honour.  By  a  train  of  reflections  approxi- 
mating to  these,  our  author  was  led  to  infer,  that  the 
want  of  success,  palpable  incapacity  apart,  must  have 
originated  from  the  enemy's  having  acquired  a  supe- 
rior knowledge,  and  adopted  some  new  system  of 
managing  great  fleets,  either  not  known,  or  not  suf- 
ficiently attended  to  by  us ;  or  that  we  had  persisted 
in  following  antiquated  rules,  which  experience  and 
later  improvement  ought  to  have  rejected.  This  su- 
periority on  the  part  of  the  French  may  not,  perhaps, 
have  operated  any  farther  than  in  enabling  them  to 
-  avoid  an  action,  or  select  a  favourable  position  ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Clerk  justly  observes^  *^  though  to  be  com- 

**  pletely 
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'^  pletely  vietorious  cannot  always  be  in  our  power, 
*'  to  be  constantly  baffled,  and  denied  the  satisfactioD 
^^  of  retaliation,  almost  on  every  occasion^  is  not  only 
*^  shameful,  but,  in  trutb^  bas  been  the  cause  of  our 
"  late  misfortunes.** 

In  section  1  •  be  treats  of  the  method  of  attack  from 
windward,  in  the  case  of  single  ships ;  and^  in  tbb 
next,  draws  a  comparison  of  the  efTccts  of  shot  di- 
rected against  the  rigging,  with  its  effects  when  di- 
rected against  the  hull. 

Although  Mr.  Clerk's  Essay  be  a  work  of  the  first 
importance  to  this  country,  we  cannot  follow  bim  mi- 
nutely ;  and,  indeed,  any  further  remarks  would  re- 
quire to  be  illustrated  by  plates.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  sections,  he  gives  rules  for  bringing  fleets  into 
action  from  windward,  and  supports  them  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  examples  from  our  naval  history,  not  only 
in  cases  where  the  British  fleets  were  to  windward,  but 
also  where  the  French,  by  keepmg  their  fleets  to  wind-  * 
ward,  have  shewn  a  dislike,  both  of  making  the  attack 
themselves,  and  of  suffering  the  British  fleet  to  ap- 
proach them.  The  result  of  his  observations  is,  that 
the  attack  had  been  invariably  made  by  a  long  ex- 
tended line,  generally  from  the  windward  quarter, 
and  by  steering  every  individual  ship  of  that  line 
upon  her  opposite  of  the  enemy,*  but  more  particu- 
larly the  ships  in  the  van ;  that  this  mode  of  attack 
bad  proved  fatal  in  every  attempt,  and  our  ships  been 
so  disabled  and  ill-supported^  that  the  enemy  were 

*  Or,  as  the  satlcors  sayt  £vcry  man  its  Urd. 
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permitted  not  only  to  make  sail  and  leave  as,  but,  in 
passing,  to  pour  in  the  fire  of  tfadir  whole  line  on  our 
van,  without  a  poissibility  of  retaliation  on  our  part ; 
and  that  it  would  seem  an  idea  had  been  foFmed,  by 
stopping  the  van,  of  taking,  destroying,  pr  disabling 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line,  a  measure  which  the 
^vent  bad  shewn  to  be  impracticable.  Besides,  Was 
not,  asks  our  author^  such  an  idea  contradictory  to 
•the  general  complaint  of  the  deficiency  of  our  ships 
in  point  of  sailing  ?  for  if  this  deficiency  existed^ 
\i^ould  it  not  have  been  more  natural,  in  chasing  the 
enemy,  to  make  sure  of  the  slowest  sailing  vessels  in 
the  rear,  than  to  attempt  to  get  up  with  the  swiftest 
ships  in  the  van  ? 

He  next  proceeds  to  give  his  mode  of  attack  from 
iR^indward  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  more  particularly 
on  his  three  stern  most  ships,  and  where  the  enemy 
tacks  or  wears  his  fleet  to  support  them,  or  endeavours 
to  avoid  the  attack  on  his  rear,  by  wearing  and  pas* 
sing  on  contrary  tacks  to  leqward.  Afterwards  he 
traces  the  effect  and  consequences  of  the  wind  shift- 
ing during  the  attack  from  the  windward,  in  all  pro- 
bable cases*  Every  individual  instance  is  reduced  to 
demonstration,  and  illustrated  by  figures.  The  first 
volume  concludes  with  an  appendix,  in  which  he  in- 
vestigates Sir  George  Pocock's  engagement  with  the 
French  fleet  under  M.  D'Ach6,  in  the  East  Indies, 
1758,  and  very  properly  reprobates  the  mode  of  at- 
tack (still  van  after  van)  by  what  is  styled  the  curve 
of  pursuit,  as  even  more  injurious  thap  by  the  lashing 
fonoj  which  be  had  previously  eJkploded. 

The 
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The  second  Volume  commences  il^th  the  ^ttafcks  o/ 
fleets  from  leeward,  and  treats  of  fleets  working  to 
windward,  of  the  simple  attack,  ctoes  attack,  with  va^ 
rious  examples  of  cutting  the  enemy's  line  in  parti* 
cular  cases^  and  of  the  perpendicular  attack,  or  attack 
at  right  angles.  We  have  already  mentioned  that 
parts  iii.  and  iv.  contain  an  historical  sketch  of  oaval 
tactics,  in  the  course  of  which  the  author  applies  hk 
principles  to  investigate  all  our  memorable  sea-fights^ 
of  vfhich  we  possess  any  authentic  detailed  account, 
until  the  close  of  the  American  war^  We  hope  be 
will  extend  his  labours  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
late  war ;  and,  as  he  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee  our 
puissance  and  success  Confirm  his  tenets,  by  narrating 
the  fortunate  effects  of  their  practice^ 

Singular  it  was,  that  any  person  could  except  to 
Mr.  Clerk's  making  public  his  work ;  and  still  more 
so,  that  a  writer  of  the  Monthly  Review  should  have 
adopted  such  an  unfounded  opinion,  unless  we  are  to 
suppose,  and  indeed  appearances  warrant  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  critic  (on  the  first  volume)  saved  himself 
from  the  task  of  reading  the  book,  by  an  unqualified 
charge  of  improper  and  unseasonable  publication. 
Aliqtiando  bonus  dormUat  Hmierus.  Mr.  Clerk's  pri- 
mary object  is  to  point  out  the  most  approved  mode 
of  acting  to  advantage,  when  the  whole  of  an  enemy's 
fleet  cannot  be  overtaken,  and  to  shew  the  manner  of 
approaching  them,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  naval 
tactics.  The  French  cannot  derive  any  improper  in- 
formation from  this*:  no  manoeuvre  is  necessary  to 
bring  us  to  action :  ^^  we  always  an  ready,"  is  the 

burden 
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burden  of  our  national  song ;  "  and  if  they  wot! t  fight 
*^  us y  what  can  we  do  more?^^ 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  active  genius  of 
Mr.  Clerk  would  rest  satisfied  with  the  two  volumes 
he  has  already  published  on  nautical  science.     He 
has  completed,  if  our  information  be  correct,  a  work 
on  ship-building,  and  on  the  true  and  perfect  model  of 
a  sailing  vessel.  Thus  having  stood  forth,  at  the  close 
of  the  American  war,  to  defend  the  character  of  our 
seamen,  by  ascribing  to  them  superior  quaKfications 
inherent  in  their  nature,  and  having  pointed  out  the 
most  approved  modes  of  employing  these  qualifica^ 
tions,  he  wishes  also  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  any  ad- 
vantage in  the  better  construction  of  their  resscts. 
The  skill  of  the^  French  ship-builders  is  esteemed 
throughout  Europe ;  and  so  great  is  their  reputation 
among  ourselves,  notwithstanding  national  prejudices, 
that  there  is  not  a  British  officer  who  does  not  covet 
the  command  of  a  prize-ship,  taken  from  them,  in 
preference  to  a  British-built  vessel,  and  that  such 
prizes  are  always  made  the  chasing  ships.     Some  time 
ago  a  very  respectable  society  was  formed  in  London; 
under  the  patronage  of  several  nohlemcn  and  other 
persons  of  distinction  and  publicjepirit,  with  a  view 
to  cultivate  the  improvement  of  naval  architecture 
in  all  its  branches.  It  owes  its  existence  chieflyAo  the 
late  Mr.  Sewell,  of  Cornhill,  who,  in  1791,  publish- 
ed a  small  collection  of  papers  on  naval  architecture^ 
originally  communicated  through  the  channel  of  the 
European  Magazine.    The  munificence  of  the  mem* 
bers  enabled  the  Society  to  offer  not  only  honorary, 
.      .  '  but 
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but  pecaniary  rewards  for  every  useful  inventbn  or 
discovery  ;  even  sums  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  a  hun- 
dred guineas.  Every  well-wisher  to  his  country  must 
wish  success  to  so  laudable  an  institution. 

While  British  ships  arc  constructed  by  precedent, 
aind  not  by  science ;  while  we  prefer  borrowing  im- 
provements rather  than  originating  them,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  France  must  have  the  advantage  of  us  by 
means  of  her  naval  seminaries^  and  may,  under  a 
judicious  administration,  convert  her  knowledge  d 
ship-building  into  an  important  branch  of  conamerce 
on  the  return  of  peace.    £ooks  on  marine  architec- 
ture are  very  numerous  in  that  country,    We  have 
already  particularised  M.  Bourde*s  valuable  perform- 
ance ;  and  we  will  conclude  with  recommending  two 
others  to  the  attention  of  our  countrymen .     The  first 
of  these  is  TraitS  Elmieraaire  de  la  Comtrujction  des 
Vaisseaux^  &c.    An  elementary  Treatise  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Vessels,  quarto,  Paris,  1787.     The  au- 
thor, M.  Vial  du  Clairbois,  engineer  and  builder  in 
ordinary  to  the  marine,  has  embellished  his  work  with 
twenty  large  copper-plates,  the  designs  being  taken 
by  M.  de  Gay,  sub-engineer,  with  such  scrupulous 
exactness,  that  not  even  a  bolt  is  omitted  or  mis- 
placed.    It  was  originally  composed  for  the  use  of 
the  students  of  the  Marine  School,  and  published  by 
order  of  Marshall  de  Castries,  Minister  and  Secretary 
pf  State-ibr  the  Marine  Department. 

The  other  of  these  works  is  Traiii  Pratique  du 
Grienient,  &c.  A  practical  Treatise  on  the  Rigging 
1^  Ships  of  War,  and  other  sailing  Vessels,  by  M. 

Lescallier, 
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Lescallier,  Commissary  General  of  the  Colonies,  &c. 
This  performance;  was  published  in  1791,  in  two  vo- 
lumes quarto,  with  plates,  by  order  of  the  King,  for 
the  instruction  of  those  intended  for  the  sea  service. 
It  is  an  useful  elementary  book ;  but  we  regret  that 
the  author  confined  himself  to  mere  didactic  infor- 
mation, without  entering  upon  speculative  points,  ma- 
thematical deduction,  and  the  establishment  of  some 
permanent  theory.  Citizen  Lescallier  is,  we  believe, 
the  present  maritime  prefect  at  LT)rient,  and  one  of 
Bonaparte's  Counsellors  of  State  in  ordinary  service. 

Much  as  we  esteem  Mr.  Clerk's  Essay,  taken  by 
itself,  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  its  merit  is 
still  more  increased,  when  it  is  considered  as  the 
production  of  a  man,  whose  own  genius  and  reflec- 
tion, ^unaided  by  practice,  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
it.  He  has  been  described  to  us  as  possessing  all 
those  fair  qualities,  which  are  commonly  implied  by 
the  character  of  a  plain  honest  country  gentleman  ; 
as  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  all  arrived  at  years 
of  maturity  ;  and  as  still  healthy,  although  advanced 
in  life,  being  about  seventy  years  of  age.  Long  may 
he  live  to  enjoy  his  reputation  of  self-taught  skill  and 
eminence  in  nautical  science ;  and — we  had  almost 
said — that  honour  which  national  gratitude  bestows  ; 
but  our  present  administration  are  lavish  only  in  gra- 
tifying their  prpjects  of  political  ambition.  R. 
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AMONG  the  many  illustrious  names  of  British 
females,  which  have  graced  the  annals  of  literature, 
that  of  Mary  Robinson  will  ever  hold  a  distinguished 
rank. 

This  lady  was  born  on  the  27th  of  November, 
1758,  at  College  Green,  Bristol.  In  the  male  line 
she  was  descended  from  a  respectable  Irish  family, 
the  original  name  of  which  was  M'Derniott.  Her 
great-grandfather  changed  it  to  that  of  Darby  for  an 
estate  in  Ireland.  Her  father,  who  was  9,  man  of 
strong  mind,  high  spirit,  and  great  personal  intrepi- 
dity, was  born  in  America.  Her  mother  was  des- 
cended from  the  respectable  family  of  Seys,  of  Bo- 
verton  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 

For  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge  Mrs.  Ro- 
binson was  indebted  to  the  tuition  of  the  Misses 
More,  sisters  to  the  celebrated  lady  of  that  name, 
whose  talents  have  so  largely  contributed  to  the  en- 
tertainment and  improvement  of  the  public. 

During  the  early  days  of  her  childhood,  the  parents 
of  Mrs.  Robinson  enjoyed  a  state  of  uninterrupted 
happiness  and  prosperity.     Scarcely,  however,  bad 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition  of  this  volume, 
Mrs.  Robinson  has  retired  from  the  stage  of  life.  She  has  be- 
queathed to  the  world,  in  "  her  own  Memoirs"  a  tale  of  tnjth, 
replete  with  interest  and  instruction.  From  these  *  Memoirs*  the 
present  article  is  faithfully  abridged. — Editor. 

she 
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sbc! obtained  her  ninth  year,  when  a  change  took 
place  as  sadden  and  qs  unfortunate.  Her  father  bad 
long  fostered  in  his  mind  a  scheme  of  establishing  a 
whale  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  of  civi- 
Hztng  the/  Esquimaux  Indians,  in  order  to  employ 
them  in  the  extensive  undertaking.  Hazardous  and 
wild  as  thi^'  plan  appe^^ed.to  his  wife^  and  his  friends^ 
Mr.  Darby  persevered  in  his  resolution  to  prosecute 
it,  and  actually  obtained  the  approbation  and  encou- 
ragement of  some  of  the  leading  men  at  that  time  ia 
povrer>  wbo  promoted  his  designs.  To  facilitate  the 
execution  c€  his  plany  be  deemed  it  necessary  to  re* 
sider  at  le^st  twO;years  in  America.  His  wife  felt  an 
invmoii^ei  antipathy  to  the  sea,  and  of  course  heard 
bis  determiii^tion  with  horror.  The  pleadings  of 
afFection^ipf  reason,  and  prudence^  against  his  voyage 
were  alike  ineffectual^  and  he  sailed  for  America. 

Tl)e  issue  of  this  rash  enterprise  proved  quite  as  un« 
fortunate  a«  it  was  predicted.  Mr.  Darby  bad  em« 
barked  in  it  his  whole  fortune,  and  it  failed.  The 
noble  patrons  of  his  plan  deceived  him  in  their  as* 
surances  of  marine  protection,  and  the  island  of  pro* 
niise  became  a  scene  of  desolation :  the  Indian^  rose 
in  a  body,  burnt  his  settlement,  murdered  many  of 
bis  people,  and  turned  the  produce  of  their  toil  adrift 
on  the  merciless  ocean.  This  great  misfortune  wai 
followed  by  other  commercial  losses^  and  the  family 
of  this  too  enterprising  man  were,  in  consequence, 
reduced  from  a  state  of  affluence  and  luxury  to  a  very 
different  condition.  Mrs.  Darby,  her  young  daugh* 
ter,  and  a  son  still  younger,  quitted  Bristol  for  Lon- 
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don^  ahdj  for  the  first  time^  dfter  an  absence  o/tb^ 
years^  had  an  tntetVieur  with  ber  busbkidat  his  Ibc^- 
h)gs  in'  Sprii^  Gsirdens. 

Soon  after  their  art-ival  ih  the  metropolis/ Mrs^Ro^ 
binsbn  and  her  bfdtber  were  placed  at  a  school  et 
Chelsea. 

At  this  semindry  Mra^.  RobinMd  ac^ired^  a^  sb« 
herself  expre^i^s  it,  **  aU  that  she  ever  learned i"  ami 
she  acquired  it  from  a  fbmale  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary character.    She  was  the  mistress  of  the  school  \ 
fcer  name  was  Meril>ah  Lorrkigton.      Her  fatbcf> 
who^  name  wa's  Hutl^  had>  from  her  mfancy^  heen 
tfte  master  of  en  academy  at  Earrs  Cbort,  *ear  Ful- 
ham ;  and  having  soeii'  after  marriage  IpM  his  wif<$, 
fie  resolved  to^  bestow  on  bis  daughter  a  masculine 
education.    Mei^ah  was  early  instructed  in  classical 
knowledge,  as  welf  in  all  the  modern  aceomplisb^ 
ments*    She  was  mistr^s  of  the  Latin^^fVencby  and 
Italian  languages ;  wasa pei^t arithmetieianand  as- 
tronomer, and  possessed  ^e  art  of  painting  on  silk  to 
a  degree  of  exquisite  perfection.    But  alas !  with  all 
these  advantages,  she  was  addicted  to^the  viee  ofin" 
ftoxicatbn,  whidh  at  times  so  completely  debased  ftef 
feculties,  as  to  deprive  h^r  of  every  mental  and  cot- 
poiral  power,    tinder  the  care  of  this  extraordinary 
%KHnan  Mrs.  Robinson  remained  more  than  twelve 
months,  and  received  from  fcer,  durmg  her  intervals 
of  sobriety,  the  •Aiost  excellent  instruction.     It  was  at 
this  school  that  Mrs.  Robinson  made  her  first  oflfer* 
rng  to  the  Muses;  here  -she  wrote  verses  and  re* 
bttsses  at  the  age  of  twdve  )*cars.    It  was  aboduring^ 

ber 
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h&p  residence  9,t  this  school^  that  sbe  t^eceired  tJie  ;6nit 
tribute  of  that  admiration  which  her  uncommonljr 
iieauti&l  md  iiitelligent  vConntenam:^  at  a  subse- 
quent period  SQ  universal) J  inspired.  A  ica{^ain'ift 
the  British  n^vy^  a  friend  of  her  father,  saMir  ^er  when 
^n  a  visit  1p  her  mother,  i«irho  lodged  in  the  neighs 
}x)urhpod  of  the  school^  and  proposed  to  marry  her, 
^*  How  old  do  you  think  my  daughter  Pctiq  aired 
lS4rs.  Darby ,r^**  About  sixteen/'  replied  the  captain. 
She  smiled,  and  assured  him  that  ^iss  Darby  was  not 
quite  thirteen.  He  appeared  to  doubt ;  and  wheij 
again  assured  pf  the  fact^  he  took  leave  with  evident 
regret ;  but  not  without  exp^ssing  a  hope  that,  at 
his  return  from  a  two  years  voyage  op  which  he  wa3f 
going,  be  should  still  find  ^is$  I>arby  disengaged^ 
He  jailed— bis  ship  ibundered  at  fiea,  and  he  perished; 
From  Mrs.  Lorrington-s  school,  which  iva^  brolcen  up 
through  the  notorious  vice  of  t^at  singular  woman,* 
Mrs.  Robinson  was  removed  to  a  seminary  at  Batter-r 
sea,  under  the  care  of  a  Mrs.  Leigh,  a  very  sensible 
^nd  apcomplished  woman,  where,  hoiyevcr,  she  re^ 
mained  only  a  short  time,  when  apprehension  of  pe- 
cuniary distress  induced  her  mother  to  remove  her. 

Mrs.  Darby  bad  projected  a  plaq  for  opening  q 
little  ^hpol,  in  which  her  daqgbter*^  assistance  was 
requisite ;  for  Mr.  I^arby  ^tjll  perseyered  in  his  quixo- 
tic scheme  of  a  Labrador  fishery,  and  Mfas  long  ab-r 
sent  from  f^virope  without  ending  the  smallest  re- 

*  This  accomplished,  b\it  depraved  wojnan  died  in  Chelsea 
yrorkhouse,  the  martyr  of  a  preinature  d^cay,  i^  consequence  o^- 
her  habits  of  intoxication. 

I  i  3  mittarce 
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mitttnce  to  his  wife.  The  necessary  arrangements 
ibr  opening  the  schod  were  scarcely  made,  however, 
when  he  arrived  from  America,  and  expressed  the 
Utmost  dissatisfaction  at  the  prudent  measures  which 
Mrs.  Darby  had  adopted,  as  they  exposed  the  po- 
verty which  his  imprudence  had  caused,  and  which 
his  pride  was  desirous  to  conceal.  In  compliance, 
therefore,  with  the  positive  commands  of  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Darby  was  compelled  to  break  up  her  establish- 
ment, and  her  daughter  went  to  finish  her  education 
.at  Oxford-house,  Mary-Ie-bone.  She  was  then  about 
fifteen  years  old,  but  remarkably  tall  for  her  age ;  her 
figure  was  majestic,  and  her  face  uncommonly  bca- 
tiful. 

The  dancing-master  at  Oxford  House,  Mr.  Hussey, 
was  then  ballet-pmaster  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  Mrs.  Hervey,  the  governess,  mentioned  Miss 
Darby  to  that  gentleman,  as  a  young  lady  uho  pos- 
sessed an  extraordinary  genius  ibr  dramatic  per- 
formances. 

At  this  time  Mr^  Darby  was  again  absent  from 
England,  and  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  his 
wife  were  daily  increasing.  In  this  situation  pf  her 
affairs  she  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  Mrs.  Hervey 
respecting  the  propriety  of  her  daughter's  appeamnce 
upon  the  stage ;  and,  after  a  mature  deliberation  on 
the  dangers  and  the  advantages  of  such  a  proceeding, 
she  at  length  consented  that  a  trial  of  her  theatrical^ 
abilities  might  be  made.  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
termination Miss  Darby  was  introduced,  first  to  Mr* 
Hull,  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  aftervvardjs  to, 

Mr 
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Mr.  Garrickt  The  British  Roscius  immediately  dis- 
cerned the  talents  of  the  young  noviciate,  and  be- 
came her  enthusiastic  admirer, instructor,  and  patrdn. 
He  was  delighted  with  every  thing  she  did.  He 
would  sometimes  dance  a  minuet  with  her,  sometimes 
listen  to  her  songs,  but  was  peculiarly  pleased  with 
the  tone  of  her  voice,  which  he  frequently  observed, 
.  closely  resembled  that  of  Mrs.  Gibber.  The  charac- 
ter which  this  undoubted  judge  of  the  art  decided 
tipon  as  the  best  adapted  to  display  the  talents  of  his 
Hevs^  consistently  with  her  extreme  youth  fulness,  was 
Cordelia,  and  Garrick  himself  was  to  have  been  the 
Lear. 

It  was  however  decreed,  that  she  should  appear  on 
the  great  theatre  of  the  world  in  the  real  character  of 
a  bride,  before  she  assumed  the  fictitious  appearances 
of  the  mimic  scene.  The  limits  necessarily  prescribed 
to  this  memoir  prevent  the  writer  from  even  glancing 
at  that  most  interesting  and  most  delicate  part  of  Mrs. 
Robinson's  life,  which  immediately  preceded  and 
followed  her  union  with  Mr.  Robinson.  She  herself 
has  told  us,  that  her  marriage  with  this  gentleman, 
then  a  student  of  the  law,  was  the  effect  of  maternal 
solicitude,  and  not  of  any  fawurable  prepossessioa 
which  she  felt  for  him,  who  had  sought  and  gained 
rather  the  approbation  of  her  mother  than  herself. 
Mrs.  Darby  had  persuaded  herself  that  Mr.  Robin- 
i^on  possessed  a  large  estate  in  his  own  right,  besides 
having  considerable  expectancies  from  a  rich  uncle^ 
It  proved,  however,  that  his  wealth  consisted  almost 
Avhoily  of  his  expectations  from  his  uncle,  and  these 
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expectations  were  totally  swept  away  on  the  first  pre- 
sentation of  Mrs.  Robinson  to  this  uncle,  who  resided 
at  Tregunter,  in  South  Wales.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ro- 
binson took  a  jeumey  to  this  old  gentleman,  whose 
name  was  Harris ;  and,  during  their  short  visit  to 
bim^.  Mrs.  Robinson  gave  birth  to  her  first  child, 
the  present  accomplished  Miss  Robinson.  The  na- 
ture of  the  reception  which  the  young  couple  met 
with  from  this  uncle  may  be  easily  imagined  by 
the  reader,  when  be  learns,  that  upon  the  first 
sight  of  their  infant,  then  only  two  days  old,  be 
thus  addressed  the  mother  in  the  presence  of  tbe 
nurse,  "  Well,  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with 
"  your  child  ?*' — She  made  no  answer. — *'  I  will  tell 
"  you,"  added  he;  "  tie  it  to  your  back  and  work  for 
**  it. — f^rison  doors  are  open,"  continued  he,  "  T©ra 
^*  will  die  in  a  gaol ;  and  what  is  to  become  of  you  V\ 
So  cool  and  unfriendly  a  reception  did  they  receive 
from  this  uncl0,  that  they  quitted  his  roof  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  returned  to][the  metropolis.  Pecuniary 
difficulties  now  pressed  heavily  upon  Mr.  Robinson. 
He  was  even  arreisted,  on  his  journey  from  Wales,  by 
one  of  his  earliest  friends. 

On  their  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Robinson  lodged  for  a  short  time  pear  BernerVstreet, 
until  the  accumulated  embarrassments  of^  the  former 
consigned  hini  at  length  to  a  prison.  During  fifteen 
months  captivity  his  faithful  wife  never  for  an  hour 
forsook  him,  except  ujpon  occasional  arid  short  visits 
to  the  amiable  Diichess  of  Devonshire,  who  bad  been 
informed  of'  her  situation  by  her  brother^  and  wbo> 

with 
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^ith  ^bat  liberality  which  has  uniformly  cbaract:erize4 
her  life,  kindly  ameliorated  the  miseries  pf  so  young 
a  victim  of  domestic  woe.  At  length  Mr.  Robinson 
was  released  from  confinement^  and  the  prison  doors 
were  thrown  open  to  his  wife  and  child :  but  everi 
then  no  means  of  subsistence  presented  themselves, 
IS/lr.  Robinson  was  prevented  from  practising  as  an 
attorney,  not  having  completed  the  articles  of  his 
clerkship.  In  this  dilemma  Mrs.  Robinson  once 
more  tnrned  her  thoughts  to  the  stage,  and  with  the 
flattering  approbation  of  her  former  patron,  Mr.  Gar^ 
rick,  and  with  the  additional  encouragenfient  of  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  other  critics,  she  made  her  debu^  on  the 
Voards  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  i^  the  character  of 
Juliet.        '        , 

i 

Her  success  with  the.  public  was  equal  to  the  en- 
couragement of  her  private  friends.  In  Juliet,  Ophe- 
lia, Rosalind,  Imogen,  Viola,  Statira,  Perdita,  and 
other  characters  of  the  same  cast,  she  delighted  the 
town  for  two  successive  seasons,  and  won  universal 
admiration  by  the  uncommon  beauty  of  her  person, 
and  the  grace  and  elegance  of  her  person  and  man- 
ners. It  was  in  the  last  named  character,  Perdita^ 
that  she  attracted  the  notice  and  captivated  the  affec- 
tion of  an  illustrious  personage. 

The  consequences  of  this  admiration  are  In  the 
recollection  of  every  reader.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
place,  in  these  limited  pages,  to  the  very  just  and 
mature  sentiments  with  which  Mrs.  Robinson,  in  her 
own  Memoirs,  prefaces  her  narrative  of  the  circum- 
stances to  which  we  allude.  It  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
3'        '  •  serve. 
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serve,  that  after  many  alternations  of  feeling,  an  m- 
tcrvicw  with  her  royal  lover  was  consented  ib  by  Mrs* 
Robinson ;  and  we  cannot  do  more  strict  justice  either 
to  the  public,  or  to  the  memory  of  her  whose  interest- 
ing life  we  are  detailing,  than  by  inserting,  verbatim^ 
her  own  account  of  that  interview,  as  contained  in  an 
extract  from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  by  herself  in 
the  year  1783, 

**  At  length  an  evening  was  fixed  for  this  long  dreaded  inter- 
view*     Lor4  Maiden  and  myself  dined  at  the  inn  on  the  island 
between  Kew  and  Brentford.     We  waited  the  signal  for  crossing 
the  river  in  a  boat  which  had  been  engaged  for  the  purpose. 
Heaven  can  witness  how  many  conflicts  mj  agitated  heart  en- 
dared  at  this  most  important  moment !  I  admired  the  Prince ; 
I  fek  grateful  for  his  affection.     He  was  the  n^ost  engaging  of 
created  beings.     I  had  corresponded  with  him  during  many 
n^onths)  and  his  eloquent  letters,  th^  exqi](isite  sensibility  which 
breathed  through  every  line,  his  ardent  professions  of  adoration, 
had  combined  to  shake  my  feeble  resolution.     The  handkerchief 
was  waved  on  the  opposite  shore ;  but  the  signal  was,  by  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  rendered  almost  imperceptible.    Lord  Mal-» 
den  took  my  hand,  I  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  in  a  few  minute^ 
we  landed  before  the  iron  gates  of  old  Kew  palace.     The  inter- 
view was  but  of  a  moment.     The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke 
of  York  (then  Bishop  of  Osnaburg)   were  walking  down  the 
avenue.     They  hastened  to  xsk^l  us,    A  few  words,  and  those 
scarcely  articulate,  were  uttered  by  the  Prince,  when  a  noise  of 
people  approaching  from  the  palace  startled  us.     The  moon  was 
now  rising  j  and  the  idea  of  being  overheard,  or  of  his  Royal 
Highness  being  seen  out  at  so  unusual  an  hour,  terrified  the  whole 
group.    After  a,  few  more  words  of  the  most  afiTectionate  na- 
ture uttered  by  the  Prince,  we  parted,  and  Lord  Maiden  and 
ipyself  returned  to  the  island.     The  Prince  never  quiued  the 
avenue,  nor  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  during  the  whole 
of  this  short  meeting.     Alas  !  my  friend,  if  my  mind  was  be- 
fore influenced  by  esteem,  it  wgis  now  avaktned  to  the  most  en- 
thusiastic 
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,  thus^astic  admiration.  The  rank  of  the  Prince  no  longer  chilled 
into  awe  that  being,  who  now  considered  him  as  the  lover  and 
the  friend.  The  graces  of  his  person,  the  irresistible  sweetness 
of  his  smile,  the  tenderness  of  his  melodious  yet  manly  voices 
will  be  remembered  by  me  till  every  vision  of  this  charming 
beetle  shall  be  forgotten. 

"  MsLTij  and  frequent  were  the  inlerviews  which  afterwards 
.took  place  at  this  romantic  spot ;  our  walks  sometimes  continued 
till  past  midnight,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Maiden  were 
always  of  the  party,  our  conversation  was  composed  of  general 
topics.  The  Prince  had  from  his  infancy  been  wholly  secluded, 
and  naturally  took  much  pleasure  in  conversing  about  the  busy 
world,  its  manners  and  pursuits,  characters  and  scenery.  No- 
thing could  be  more  delightful  or  more  rational  than  our  mid- 
night perambulations.  I  always  wore  a  dark  coloured  habit  | 
the  rest  of  our  party  generally  wrapped  themselves  in  gre^ 
coats  to  disguise  them,  excepting  the  Duke  of  York,  who  almos^t 
universally  alarmed  us  by  the  display  of  a  ^w^coat,  the  most 
conspicuous  colour  he  could  have  selected  for  an  adventure  of 
this  nature.  The  polished  and  fascinating  ingenuousness  of  his 
Royal  Highnesses  manners  contributed  not  a  little  to  enliven  our 
fromenades.  He  sung  with  exquisiie  taste  j  ana  the  tpnes  of  his 
voice,  breaking  on  the  silence  of  the  night,  have  often  appeared 
to  my  entranced  senses  like  more  than  mortal  melody.  Often 
have  I  lamented  the  distance  which  destiny  had  placed  betweeii 
us :  how  would  my  soul  have  idolized  such  a  hutband!  Alas  \ 
l}ow  often,  in  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  my  soul,  have  I  formed 
the  wish  that  being  wer^  mine  alone  I  to  whom  partial  millions 
were  to  look  up  for  protection. 

**  The  Duke  of  York  was  now  on  the  eve  of  quitting  tb^ 
country  for  Hanover ;  the  Prince  was  also  on  the  point  of  re- 
ceiving his  first  establishment  j  and  the  apprehension  that  his 
attachment  to  a  married  woman  might  injure  his  Royal  High- 
ness in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  rendered  the  caution  which  we 
invariably  observed  of  the  i^tmost  importance.  A  considerable 
time  elapsed  in  these  delightful  scenes  of  visionary  happiness. 
'The  Prince's  attachment  seemed  to  increase  daily,  and  I  consi-. 
^^red  myself  as  the  mo$t  blest  of  human  bein;^s.    During  some 
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ticnt  we  had  enjoyed  our  meetings  in  fiie  neighboarbood  of  Sev, 
and  I  now  only  looked  forward  to  the  adjusting  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  establishment  for  the  public  avowal  of  our  mutaal 
attachment* 

*^  I  had  relinqnished  my  pofession.  The  last  night  of  mj 
appearance  on  the  stage,  I  represented  the  character  of  Sir  Hany 
Rerely  m  the  comedy  of  *  The  Miniature  Pierre/  written  by 
JLady  Craren  ;*  and  the  Irish  Widow^  On  entei  ing  the  Green^ 
room,  I  informed  Mr,  Moody,  who  played  in  ^be  farce,  that  I 
^oiild  appear  no  more  after  that  night ;  and,  endeayouring  to 
smUe  while  I  sung,  I  repeated, 

*  Oh  joy  to  you  all  in  full  measure 
So  wishes  and  prays  Widow  Brady  !* 

wliich  were  the  last  lines  of  my  song  in  *  The  Irish  Widow,' 
This  effort  to  conceal  the  qnotion  I  felt  on  quitting  a  professioi| 
}  enthusiastically  loved,  was  of  short  duration ;  and  I  burst  into 
tears  on  my  appearance.  My  regret  at  recollecting  that  I  wa^ 
treading  for  the  last  time  the  boards  where  I  had  so  often  re- 
ceived the  most  gratifying  testimonies  pf  public  approbation ; 
Inhere  mental  exertion  had  been  emboldened  by  private  wonh ; 
that  I  was  flying  from  a  happy  certainty,  perhaps  to  pursue  the 
phantom  disappointment,  nearly  overwhelmed  my  faculties,  and 
for  some  time  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  articulation.  For- 
tiinat^ly,  the  person  on  the  stage  with  me  had  to  begin  the  scene, 
vhich  allowed  me  time  to  collect  myself.  I  went,  however,  me- 
chanically dull  through  the  business  of  the  evening,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  cheering  expressions  and  applause  of  the  audi- 
ence, I  was  several  ximes  neaj^  faintingf 

"  The  daily  prints  now  indulged  the  malice  of  nay  enemies  by 
the  most  scandalous  paragraphs  respecting  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  myself.  I  found  it  was  now  too  late  to  stop  the  hourly  aug- 
menting tOKrent  of  abuse  that  was  poured  upon  me  from  all 
<]nancrs.  Whenever  I  appeared  in  public,  I  was  overwhehncd 
>?y  the  gazing  of  the  multitude.  I  was  frequeiatly  obliged  to 
t'liit  Rauelagh,  owing  to  the  crowd  which  staring  curiosity  had 
assembled  round  my  box ;  and,  even  in  the  streets  of  themetn>» 

♦  Noir  Margravine  of  Anspach. 
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jf/olisy  1  sdaflrcdy  ventured  to  entBtt  a  dwp  without  ^eriesycio^ 
die  greatest  ixicoavciu«itce4  Many  hours  have  I  waited  tiil  tliA 
crowd  disper^dy  which  sttmomided  my  carriage,  in  eii^pectatioft 
cf  my  quittiiifjf  the  shop.  1  caimot  suppress  a  «mtle  ar  tkie  a%u^ 
surdity  of  such  proceedings,  wfatd  I  reinember  that,  during  neaftjf' 
three  seasons,  I  was  almost  every  lught  upon  the  stags,  astd  thaS 
X  hadljien  been  near  fiTe  yuars  with  Mr^  RelRASoii  ac  every  fa* 
shionaide  place  of  entertsunmait.  Yon,  my  dear  Sir,  in  your 
quiet  haunts  of  transatlantic  simplicity,  will  £nd  some  difficult]^ 
WL  reconciling  theie  tbmgs  to  yooif  -mind^— diescf  unaccountable 
ibstanicts  of  sationaA  absuardityi  Y^  «6  it  is.  I  am  mil  as- 
tnred)  that  were  a  being  possessed  of  more  tfasm  human  endow* 
ments  to  vbit  this  councry,  k  wo^d  exfyerieoc^  indijBF<^etice^  li 
Aot  total  neglect,  ^iie  a  iess  worthy  mortal  might  be  worshipper! 
du  the  idol  of  its  day,  if  whispered  iato  notoriety  by  the  com« 
x&ents  of  the  multitude.  But,  thank  Heaven !  my  heart  was  not: 
formed  in  thie  mould  of  eadlouB^  eftrontery.  I  shuddered  at  the 
|l«df  before  me,  send  fek  sakafl. gratification  in  the  knowledge  of 
luiving  taken  a  step,  which  many,  who  condemned,  would  have 
teen  no  less  wiUiag  to  ii9itate»  had  they  been  placed  'vx  the  same 
situation. 

<<  Previous  to  W!f  first  iali^rview  with  his  Royal  lli^bmess,  m 
oee  of  his  letters  I  was  astomshed  to  find  a  bond  of  the  most 
solemn  aiul  banding  nature^  coi^aining  a  promise  of  tlie  sum  cf 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  at  the  period  of  his  Royal 
Higfaness's  coming  of  age. 

*  This  paper  wae  signed  by  the  Prittce,  and  sealed  with  the 
royal  arms.  It  was  expr^sed  in  terms  so  liberal,  so  voluntary^ 
io  mailed  by  true  affection,  that  I  had  scarcely  power  to  read  k. 
My  tcav»,  «scfted  by  the  most  agoniziz^  confiict^  obscured  the 
letters,  and  nearly  blotted  out  those  sentiments^  which  will  be 
impressed  upon  my  mind  till  the  latest  period  of  my  existence* 
St^l,  I  felt  shocked  and  mortified  at  the  indelicate  idea  of  eiw 
terii^  mto  any  pecuniary  engag^nents  wkh  a  Prince,  on  whose 
establishment  I  relied  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  would  ren- 
der Ufa  desirable.  I  was  surprised  at  receiving  it ;  the  idea  of - 
interest  had  never  entered  my  mind :  secure  in  the  possession  of 
his  faearti  I  had  in  that  delightful  certainty  coumed  dl  my  &- 
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tare  treasure.  I  had  refused  many  spkndidgifiiwliich  his  Royal 
Highness  had  proposed  ordering  for  me  at  Grey's  and  other 
jewellers.  The  Prince  presented  to  me  a  few  trifling  ornaments^ 
in  the  whole  their  value  not  exceeding  one  hundred  guineas. 
Even  these,  on  our  separation,  I  returned  to  his  Royal  Highness 
throi^h  the  hands  of  General  Lake* 

.  *^  The  period  now  approached,  that  was  to  destroy  all  the  fairy 
visions  which  had  filled  my  mind  with  dreams  of  happiness* 
At  the  moment  when  every  thing  was  preparing  for  his  Royal 
Highnesses  establishnaent,  when  I  locAed  impatiently  for  the. 
arrival  of  th^  day,  in  which  I  might  behoUd  my  adcired  friend 
gracefully  receiving  the  acclamations  of  his  future  subjects^ 
when  I  might  enjoy  the  public  protection  of  that  being  for  whom 
I  gave  up  ally  I  received  #i  letter  from  his  Royal  Highness,  a 
cold  and  unkind  letter— -briefly  informing  me,  that  *  we  must 
WKet  no  more  P 

**  And  now,  my  friend,  suffer  me>to  call  Gonto  witness,  that 
I  was  unconscious  why  this  decision  had  taken  place  in  his  Royal 
Highness's  mind;  only  two  days  previous  to  this  letter  being 
written  I  had  seen  the  Prince  at  Kew,  and  his  affection  appeared 
to  be  boundless  as  it  was  undiminished. 

*5  Amazed,  afllicted,  beyond  the  power  of  utterance,  I  wrote 
immediately  to  his  Royal  Highness,  Requiring  an  explanation. 
He  remained  silent.  Again  I  wrote,  but  received  no  elucidation 
of  this  most  cruel  and  extraordinary  mystery.  The  Prince  was 
then  at  Windsor.  I  set  out,  in  a  small  pony  phaeton,  wretched, 
and  unaccompanied  by  any  one  except  my  postillion  (a  child  of 
nine  years  of  age).  It  was  near  dark  when  we  quitted  Hyde 
Park  Comer.  On  my  arrival  at  Hounslow,  the  inn-keeper  in- 
formed me,  that  every  carriage  which  had  passed  the  heath  for 
the  last  ten  nights  had  been  attacked  and  rifled.  I  conft*ss  the 
idea  of  perjsonal  danger  had  no  terrors  for  my  mind  in  the  state 
it  then  was,  and  the  possibility  of  annihilation,  divested  of  the 
crime  of  suicide,  encouraged  rather  than  diminished  my  deter- 
mination of  proceeding.  We  had  scarcely  reached  the  middle 
of  the  heath,  when  my  horses  were  startled  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  rushing  from  the  side  of  the  road.  The  boy 
•n  perceiving  him  instantly  spurred  his  pony,  andi  by  a  sudden 
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bound  of  otir  light  vehicle,  the  ruffian  missed  his  grasp  at  the 
front  rein.  We  now  proceeded  at  full  speed,  while  the  footpad 
ran,  endeavouring  to  overtake  us.  At  length,  my  horses  fortu- 
nately outrunning  the  perseverance  of  the^assailant,  we  reached 
the  first  Magpie,  a  small  inn  on  the  heath,  in  safety.  The 
alarm  which,  in  spite  of  my  resolution,  this  adventure  had  cre- 
ated, was  augmented  oh  my  recollecting,  for  the  first  time,  that 
I  had  then  in  my  black  stock  a  brilliant  stud  of  very  consider- 
able value,  which  could  only  have  been  possessed  by  the  robber 
by  strangling  the  wearer. 

"  If  my  heart  palpitated  with  joy  at  my  escape  froiii  assassi- 
nation, a  circumstance  soon  after  occurred  that  did  not  tend  to 
quiet  my  emotion. .  This  was  the  appearance  of  Mr.  H.  Meynel 
and  Mrs.  A*******.  My  foreboding  soul  instantly  beheld  a 
rival,  and,  with  jealous  eagerness,  interpreted  the  hitherto  in- 
explicable conduct  of  the  Prince,  from  his  having  frequently 
expressed  a  wish  to  know  that  lady. 

**  On  my  arrival  the  Prince  would  not  see  me.  My  agonies 
were  now  undescribable.  I  consulted  with  Lord  Maiden  and 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  whose  honourable  mind  and  truly  disin- 
terested friendship  had,  on  many  occasions,  been  jcxemplified 
towards  me.  They  were  both  at  a  loss  to  divine  any  cause  of 
this  sudden  change  in  the  Prince's  feelings.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  had  hitherto  assiduously  sought  opportunities  to  distin- 
guish me  more  publicly  than  was  prudent,  in  his  Royal  High-* 
ness's  situation.  This  was  in  the  month,  of  August.  On  the 
fourth  of  the  preceding  June,  I  went,  by  his  desire,  into  the 
Chamberlain's  box  at  the  birth-night  ball ;  the  distressing  ob* 
servation  of  the  circle  was  drawn  towards  the  part  of  the  box-  in 
whic^  I  sat,  by  the  marked  and  injudicious  attentions  of  hi$ 
Royal  Highness.  I  had  not  been  arrived  many  minutes  before 
I  witnessed  a  singular  species  of  fashionable  coquetry.  Previous 
to  his  Highness's  beginning  his  minuet,  I  perceived  a  woman  of 
high  rank  select  from  the  bouquet  which  she  wore  two  roseJiuds, 
which  she  gave  to  the  Prince,  as  he  afterwards  informed  me, 
*  emblematicalof  herself  and  him.'  I  observed  his  Royal  High^ 
ness.inunediately  beckon  to  a  nobleman,*  who  has  since  formed 
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i  part  ot  his  ^staBlishmenty  and,  looking  most  earttesdj  ^  me^ 
ivhisper  a  few  words,  at  the  same  time  presenting  to  him  his 
tiewly  acquired  trophy.  In  a  few  moments  Lord  C.  entered  the 
JChamberlain's  box,  and,  giving  the  rose4>uds  into  my  hands,  m- 
jlbrmed  me  that  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Prince  to  do  sa 
t  placed  them  in  my  bosom,  and,  I  confess,  felt  proud  of  the 
Ipower  by  which  I  thus  publicly  mortified  an  exalted  riTal.  His 
Royal  Highness  now  avowedly  distinguished  me  at  all  public 
places  o{  eiitextamment,  at  Che  King's  hunt,  near  Wihdiior,  at 
the  reviews,  and  at  the  theatres.  The  Prince  only  seemed  kq>py 
la  evincing  his  aftction  towards  me. 

*<  How  teirible  then  wias  the  change  to  my  feelings !  And  I 
igain  moj»t  soLiMNLt  repeat,  that  I  was  totally  ignorant  of 
^y  JUST  CAUSE  for  so  sudden  an  alteration. 

**  My '  good-hatured  friends'  now  carefully  informed  me  of 
tibe  multitude  of  secret  enemies  who  were  ever  employed  is 
estranging  the  Prince's  mind  from  me.  So  fascinating,  so  ilhs* 
trious  a  lover  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  envy  of  my  own  sex. 
Women  of  all  descriptions  were  emulous  of  attracting  his  Royal 
Highneis's  attention.  Alas !  I  had  neither  rani  nor  power  to 
oppose  such  adversaries.  Every  engine  of  female  malice  was 
•et  in  motion  to  destroy  my  repose,  and  every  petty  caluinny 
tras  repeated  with  tenfold  embellishments.  Tales  of  the  most 
infamous  and  glaring  falsehood  were  invented,  and  I  was 
again  assailed  by  pamphlets,  by  paragraphs,  and  caricatures, 
and  all  the  artillery  of  slander,  while  the  only  being  to  whom  1 
dien  looked  for  protection,  was  so  situated  as  to  be  unable  to 
afibrd  it. 

«*  Thus  perplexed,  I  wrote  to  you,  my  fnend,  and  implored 
your  advice.  But  ycm  were  far  away ;  your  delighted  sool  was 
absorbed  in  cherishing  the  plant  of  human  liberty,  which  has 
since  blossomed  with  independent  splendour  over  yoni;  happf 
provinces.  iBagerly  did  I  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  pac&eti 
but  no  answer  was  returned.  In  the  anguish  of  my  sool,  I  once 
more  addressed  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  I  complained,  perhaps  too 
vehemently,  of  his  injustice;  of  the  calumnies  which  had  been 
by  my  enemies  fabricated  against  me,  of  the  falsehood  of  which 
he  was  but  too  sensible.    I  conjured  him  to  render  me  justice. 

He 
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He  did  60 ;  he  wrote  me  a  mt)st  eloquent  letter,  disclailping  the 
causes  alleged  by  a  calumzuatmg  world,  and  fully  acquitting 
zne  of  the  charges  which  had  been  propagated  to  destroy  me. 

**  I  resided  now  in  Cork^street,  Burlington-gardens,  The 
house,  which  wasneatf  but  by  no  means  splendid,  had  recently 
been  fitted  up  for  the  Countess  of  Derby,  on  her  separation  fros& 
her  ford.  My  situation  now  every  hour  became  more  irksotn^; 
The  Prince  still  unkindly  persisted  in  withdrawing  hiinseU*  from 
my  society.  I  was  now  deeply  involved  in  debt,  which  I  despaired 
of  ever  having  jbhe  power  to  discharge.  I  had  quitted  both  my. 
husband  and  my  profession :— -the  retrospect  was  dreadful ! 

**  My  estrangement  from  the  Prince  was  now  the  theme  of 
public  animadversion,  while  the  newly  invigorated  shafts  of  my 
old  enemies,  the  daily  prints,  ttrere  again  hurled  upon  my  de«. 
&nceless  head  with  tenfold  fury.'-^The  regrets  o£  Mr.  Robinson^ 
now  that  he  had  loH  me,  became  insupportable  $ — ^he  consti^ntly 
wrote  to  xne  ir<.  the  language  of  unbounded  affection ;  nor  did  he 
fatly  when  we  iyiet>  to  express  his  agony  at  our  separation,  and 
even  a  wish  for  our  re-union. 

"  I  had,  at  one  period,  resolved  on  returning  to  my  profes- 
sion; but  some  friends*  whom  I  consulted,  dreaded  that  the 
public  would  tiot  suffer  my  re-appearance  ooa  the  stage.  This 
idea  intimidated  me,  and  precluded  my  efforts  fcM:  that  independ* 
ence  of  which  ttiy  romantic  credulity  had  ^robbed  me.  I  was 
thus  fatally  induced  to  relinquish  what  would  have  proved  ao 
ample  and  honourable  resource  for  myself  and  my  child.  My 
debts  accumulated  to  near  seven  thousand  pounds^  My  cre- 
ditors, whose  insultmg  fflibcrality  could  only  be  equalled  by 
their  unbounded  imposition?,  hourly  assailed  me. 

«  I  was,  in  the  mean  time,  wholly  neglected  by  the  Prince, 
'while  the  assiduities  of  Lord  Maiden  daily  ineroased.  I  had  no 
other  friend  on  whom  I  could  rely  for  assistance  or  protectioJ^ 
When  I  say  protection,  1  would  not  be.  understood  t»  mesin 
pecuniary  assistance.  Lord  Maiden  being,  at  the  time  alluded  to, 
even  poorer  than  myself;  the  death  of  his  lorddiip's  grand- 
mother. Lady  Frances  Coningsby,  had  not  then  placed  hiiti 
above  the  penury  of  his  own  small  income. 

«  Lord  Maiden's  attentions  to  me  again  expt)sedhim  to  all  thfe 
1800-1 80K  K  k  humiHs^oi 
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humiliation  of  former  periods.  The  Prince  assured  me  oiietf 
more  of  his  wishes  to  renew  our  former  friendship  and  affection, 
and  Urged  me  to  meet  him  at  the  house  of  Lord  Maiden  in 
Clarges-street.  I  was  at  this  period  little  less  than  frantic, 
deeply  involved  In  debt,  persecuted  by  my  enemies,  and  perpe- 
tually reproached  by  my  reladons.  I  would  joyfully  have 
resigned  an  existence,  now  become  to  me  an  intolerable  bur- 
.  then ;  yet  my  pride  was  not  less  th*n  my  sorrow,  and  I  resolved, 

•  whatever  my  heart  might  suffer,  to  wear  a  placid  countenance 
when  I  met  the  inquiring  glances  of  my  triumphant  enemies. 

"  After  much  hesitation,  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Maiden,  I 
ct)nsented  to  meet  his  Royal  Highness.  He  accosted  me  with 
every  appearance  of  tender  attachment,  declaring  that  he  had 
.  never  for  one  moment  ceased  to  love  me — but,  that  I  had  many 
xconcealed  enemies,  who  were  exerting  every  effort  to  undermine 
"me.  We  passed  some  hours  in  the  most  friendly  and  delight- 
ful cdnversation,  and  I  began  to  flatter  myself  that  all  our  dif- 
ferences were  adjusted. — But  what  words  can  Express  my  sur- 
prise and  chagrin,  when,  on  meeting  his  Royal  Highness  the 

•  very  next  day  in  Hyde  Park>  he  turned  his  head  to  avoid  seeing 
me,  and  even  affected  not  to  knono  me  / 

"  Overwhelmed  by  this  blow,  my  distress  knew  no  limits. 
Yet  Heaven  can  witness  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  even  in  this 
moment  of  complete  despair,  when  oppression  bowed  me  tb  the 
earth,  I  blamed  not  the  Prince.  I  did  th^,  and  ever  shall,  con- 
sider his  mind  as  nobly  and  honourably  organized,  nor  could  I 
teach  myself  to  believe,  that  a  heart  the  seat  of  so  many  virtues, 
could  possibly  become  itihuman  and  unjust.  I  had  been  taught 
from  my  infancy  to  believe  that  elevated  stations  are  surrounded 
•by  delusive  visions,  which  glitter  but  to  dazzle,  like  an  unsub- 
stantial meteor,  and  flatter  to  betray.  With  legions  of  these 
]phantoms  it-has  been  my  fate  to  encounter;  I  have  been  unceas- 
ingly marked  by  their  persecutions^  and  shall  at  length  become 
their  victim." 

This  letter  brings  the  narrative  of  Mrs.  Robin- 
son'is  life  down  to  the  year  1781,  the  period  at  which 
J>cr  final  separation  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  took 
place.    . 
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The  genius  and  the  ..engaging  manners  of  Mrs. 
Kobinson  had  at  that  time,  when  her  powers  of 
piind  had  scarcely  unfolded  themselves,  obtained  for 
her  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Messrs.  Sheridan,  Burke,  Henderson,  Wilkes,  Sir 
John  Elliott, '  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  distin- 
guished talents  and  character. 

In  1783  Mrs.  Robinson  determined  to  quit  Eng- 
land on  a  tour  to  France,  as  well  to  escape  from  the 
persecdtions  of  her  creditors  and  the  malice  of  ene- 
mies, as  to  amuse  her  disappointed  mind.  On  this 
occasion  she  wrote. to  his  Royal  Highness,  but  her 
letter  remained  unanswered.  Through  the  arbitra- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox,  however,  her  claims  were  adjusted 
by  the  grant  of  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  pounds ; 
the  moiety  of  which  was  to  descend  to  her  daughter 
at  her  decease.  The  reception  which  Mrs.  Robin- 
son met  with  from. the  people  of  the  first  rank  in 
Paris  was  highly  flattering. 

In  1784  she  was  attacked  by  a  malady  to  which 
she  had-  nearly  fallen  a  victim.  In  travelling  upon 
business  of  great  importance  to  a  friend  to  whom  she 
was  tenderly  attached  during  a  period  of  sixteen 
years,*  she  imprudently  exposed  herself  to  the  night 
air,  and  contracted  a  violent  rheumatism,  which  pro- 
gressively deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs;  and 
.  at  the  age  of  four-and-tWenty  reduced  a  lovely  and 
blooming  woman  to  a  state  of  more  than  infantine 
:  helplessness.     This  circumstance,  however,  acting  as 

♦  General  Tarleton* 
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a  check  to  the  pleasures  ahd  vivacity  of  youth,  de- 
priving her  of  external  resources^  led  her  to  the  more 
assiduous  cultivation  and  development  of  her  talents* 
With  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  her^  health  she 
resorted  to  the  warm  baths  of  Aix-Ia-Cbapelle,  where 
she  passed  two  winters  in  most  respectable  and 
agreeable  society. 

About  this  period  Mrs.  Robinson  lost  her  father. 
Captain  Darby,  who,  on  the  final  disappdnttnent  of 
bis  Labrador  schemes,  had  obtained  from  bia  noble 
patrons  the  command  of  a  small  ordnance  vessel,  in 
which  he  signalised  himself  and  obtained  great  ho- 
nour at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar*.  He  had  afterwards, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  disgusted  with  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  early  employers  in  England,  entered  into 
•  the  Russian  service,  in  which  he  was  promoted  to  the 
comnmnd  of  a  seventy-four  gun  ship ;  and  in  that 
service  he  died  on  the  5th  December  1785. 

During  the  four  succeeding  years  of  Mrs.  Robin- 
son's life  nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurred. 

She  settled  once  more  in  the  metropolis  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  surrounded  by  social  and  enlightened 
friends.  The  iUness  of  her  daughter,  however,  soon 
after  compelled  her  to  remove  to  Brighthelinstone, 
and  to  devote  her  whole  time  and  attention  to  the 
tender  duties  of  a  maternal  nurse.  It  wa§  during 
this  period,  in  the  intervals  of  more  active  exertiofl, 
the  silence  of  a  sick  chamber  proving  favourable  to 
the  muse,  that  Mrs.  Robinson  composed  those  poetic 
effusions,  which  have  done  so  much  honour  to  her 
genius,  and  have  decked  her  tomb  with  unfading 
laurels* 
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In  1791  ^he  produced  her  poem  entitled,  "  Ainai 
va  le  Monde."  This  work,  containing  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lines,  was  writtert  in  twelve  hours. 
Her  first  essay  in  prose  soon  followed,  in  **  Vancenzay^ 
a  romance.  In  1 793  she  produced  a  farce  at  Drury^ 
lane  theatre  under  the  title  of*'  Nobody  ^^''^  which  was 
withdrawn  after  the  third  night,  in  consequence  of  a 
concerted  and  inveterate  opposition  from  known  ene- 
mies of  the  authoress.  In  this  year  Mrs.  Robinson 
lost  her  mother>  who  expired  in  her  bouse,  which 
had  always  been  her  asylum  from  the  time  of  her 
husband^s  estrangement* 

During  the  five  following  years  no  event  of  pecu- 
liar interest  marked  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  lady; 
she  gradually  sunk  under  the  efforts  of  her  disorder, 
and,  as  she  grew  less  able  to  bear  up  against  the 
shocks  of  fate,  her  circumstances  became  less  and  less 
affluent ;  insomuch  that  she  was  compelled  to  con- 
vert the  sportive  exercises  of  fancy  into  toilsome 
labours  of  the  brain;  and  nights  of  sleepless  anxiety 
were  succeeded  by  days  of  vexation  and  dread. 

About  this  period  she.  was  induced  to  undertake 
the  poetical  department  of  the  Morning  Post ;  the 
columns  of  which  paper  she  enriched  by  many  beau- 
tiful effusions  under  various  signatures.  She  also 
contributed  to  the  same  paper  a  series  of  essays  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Sylpbid. 

In  the  spring  of  1800  she  was  compelled,  by  the 
daily  encroachments  of  her  malady,  wholly  to  relin- 
quish her  literary  employments.  She  repaired  a  shott 
time  aAer  to  a  small  cottage  ornis  belonging  to  :hcr 
K  k  3  daughter. 
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daughter,  where  on  the  26th  of  Decenpber  she  ex*, 
pired. 

She  was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  Old  Wind* 
sor,  agreeable  to  her  particular  request,  and  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph  by  Mr.  Pratt  is  engraven  on  the 
siitaple  monument  erected  to  her  memory : 

Epitaf  H  ^  Mrs.  Robinson^  s  Monument  In  the  Church  of  Old  Windsor* 
By  S.  J.  Prdtt,  Esq. 

Of  Beauty's  Isle,  her  daughters  must  declare. 
She  who  sleeps  here  was  fairest  of  the  fair. 
But  ah !  while  Nature  on  her  favourite  smiPd, 
And  Genius  claim'd  his  share  in  Beauty's  child  ; 
Ev*n  as  they  wove  a  garland  for  her  brow. 
Sorrow  prepared  a  willowy  wreath  of  woe  ; 
Mix'd  lurid  nightshade  with  the  buds  of  May, 
And  twin'd  her  darkest  cypress  with  the  bay : 
In  mildew  tears  steep'd  every  opening  flow'r, 
Prey'd  on  the  sweets,  and  gave  the  canker  pow'r  ; 
Yet,  O  may  Phy's  angel,  from  the  grave 
This  early  victim  of  misfortune  save ! 
And  as  she  springs  to  everlasting  mom. 
May  Glory's  fadeless  crown  her  soul  adorn ! 

As  a  writer  Mrs.  Robinson  ranks  high  among  the 
female  ornaments  of  British  literature.  The  native 
impulse  of  her  genius  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
directed  to  poetry.  The  defects  of  her  poetry  are  a 
redundancy  of  epithets,  and  occasionally  an  obscurity 
of  metaphor,  or  a  false  imagery.;  but  against  these 
are  to  be  weighed  an  harmonious  flow  of  numbers,  a 
force  of  thought,  a  richness  of  feeling,  and  a  subli- 
mity of  sentiment  certainly  not  surpassed,  and  per- 
haps not  altogether  equalled  by  any  of  her  cotempo- 
•  wricB,  male  or  female.   As  a  novelist  Mrs.  Robinson 

is 
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is  also  entitled  to  praise  for  the  display '6f  much 
fancy,  and  spme  exquisite  strokes  of  satire  ;  but  it  is 
as  a  poetess  that  her  iiame  will  be  mpst  honoured 
and  admired  by  posterity.  The  following  is  an  accu-' 
ra^te  list  of  all  her  works  :  .    •       •' 

Poems,/ in  one  vol.  octavo  (out  of  print) ;  Vancenza,  a  ro- 
mance, in  two  vols. ;  second  voL  of  Poems  (out  of  print) ;  the* 
Widow,  a  novel,  two  vols. ;  Impartial  Reflection  on  the  Situ- 
ation of  the  Queen  of  France^  written  in  the  year  1 79p<  a  pamph* 
let ;  Sight,  a  poem,  inscribed  to  John  Taylor,  Esq.  j  Solitude, 
a  poem;  the  Cavern  of  Woe,  a  poem;  Ainsi  va  le  Monde,  a 
poem  ;  the  Sicilian  Lover,  a  tragedy  never  performed  ;  Ange- 
lina, a  novel,  in  three  vols. ;  .Hubert  De  Sevrac,  fow  vols. ; 
Walsingham,  four  vols.;  Thoughts  on  the  Condition  of  Women, 
and  the  Injustice  of  Mental  Subordination,  a  pamphlet;  the 
False  Friend,  a  novel;  four  vols.;  the  Natural  Daughter,  two 
vols. ;  Lyr?cal  Tales,  one  vol. 

Poetical  Pieces,  written  between  Dec,  1799  and  Dec,  1800. 

The  Miser,  a  poem;  the  Nettle  and  the  Daisy,  a  fable ;  the 
Mistletoe,  a  Christmas  tale ;  the  Deserted  Cottage,  a  tale ;  Ode 
to  the  New  Year ;  Deborah's  Parrot,  a  tale ;  Mrs.  Gurton's  Cat,* 
a  tale  ;  The  Wintery  Day ;  Sappho  to  Phaon ;  Anacreontic ; 
Ode  to  Mrs.  Jordan ;  Modern  Love ;  Lines  to  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire ;  the  Gamester,  an  ode  ;  the  Poor  Singing  Dame,  a 
tale ;  Old  Barnard,  a  Monkish  tale ;  Sappho  to  Bacchus ;  Lines 
on  leaving  the  Country  ;  Agnes,  a  story ;  the  Haunted  Beach,  a 
tale ;  Line^  to  Miss  Wortley  on  her  Marriage  with  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham ;  Ode  to  the  Spirit  of  Chivalty ;  the  Belle's  Remon- 
strance ;  the  Confessor,  a  tale ;  Lover's  Vows  ;  to  the  Aspen 
Tree ;  Sonnet,  Laura  to  Petrarch  ;  to  the  May  Fly ;  the  Beau's 
Remonstrance ;  Lines  to  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth  ;  the  Grey 
Beard ;  Poor  Marguerite,  a  tale ;  the  Fortune  Teller,  a  tale ; 
a  Cure  for  Love ;  Lesbia's  Dream ;  the  Spinster ;  tu  Lord 
Moira ;  Stanzas ;  Lines  to  S.  J.  Pratt,  Esq. ;  Anacreontic  ;  to 
Spring ;  Ode  to  Apathy ;  When  I  was  Young,  a  story  ;  the 
Cranny  Grep,  a  tale ;'  on  a  Kiss ;  to  Mrs.  Meynel,  on  the  Death 
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of  her  Husband ;  Lines  to  an  Infant  sleeping^  inscribed  to 
Mrs.  Fenwick,  author  of"  Secrecy,"  a  novel;  to  the  Sun-Flower; 
to  Him  who  Complains;  to  Time;  the  Fisherlnan;  the  Old 
Beggar;  to  a  BeautiAil  Infknt;  to  a  Suran;  pretty  Susan;  a 
Summer's  Day;  Q4e  to  Ignorance;  Pity's  Tear;  to  the  Sun- 
l>eam;  Harvest  Home»  a  rustic  poem;  London's  Summer 
Morning;  Oberon  to  Titania;  Titania  to  Oberon;  elegy  on 
Mrs.  Gunning:  the  Poet's  Garret;  Fair  Rhymes;  to  Anna- 
belle,  after  the  Manner  of  the  Antient  Ppets;  Sappho  toFbaon; 
Lines  written  during  a  Stormi  Ode  to  8.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq. 
the  Misanthrope;  Beauty's  Grave,  inscribed  to  the  Memory  of 
the  late  Countesi  of  Tyrconnel;  the  Savage  of  Aveyron,  a  poem. 


DR.  JOHN  COAKLEY  LETTSOM. 

THERE  scarcely  exists,  in  the  present  age,  a 
character  more  distinguished  for  public  and  private 
benevolence,  for  every  species  of  useful  exertion, 
both  as  a  professional  man,  and  as  a  member  of  so- 
ciety at  large,  than  the  subject  of  the  present  meaioir. 
Placed  by  the  tiffed  ical  experience^  which  he  is  known 
to  possess,  in  a  very  elevated  rank  among  his  bre- 
thren, and  enjoying,  as  well  from  domestic  sources  as 
from  long  and  extensive  practice,  a  respectable  for- 
tune, he  has  incessantly  laboured  for  the  benefit  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race; 

Not  renouncing  the  peculiar  community  in  which 
be  was  brought  up,  ypt  a|3pve  the  prejudices  of  any 
sect  or  $ociety,  he  has  uniformly  pursued  the  conduct 
whic^  the  magnanimous  Penn,  one  of  it^  fopnders, 
pursued;  considering  in  the  light  of  a  friend,  every 
liberal  and  worthy  man,  without  regard  to  any  pecu- 
liarity of  sentini.eots,  or  habits^  when  not  repugnant 
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to  virtue.  We  are  far  from  meaning  to  assert  that  he 
is  without  failings,  for  who  of  us  is  perfect?  but 
they  are  the  failings  of  a  mind  of  sensibility,  of  gene- 
rosity, of  affection. 

As  a  proof  of  this  liberality  of  religious  sentiment, 
we  have  seen  an  Essay  of  the  Doctor's  on  religious 
persecution,  which  was  printed  to  present  to  his  par- 
ticular friends  ;  in  which^  after  intimating  that  about 
3000  religious  societies  exist  in  the  world,  he  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : 

"  In  the  great  Important  truths  of  religion,  as  they  respect  the 
moral  government  and  infinite  goodness  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  adorable  and  hnmble  relation  between  the  Creatpr  and 
the  creature,  mankind  seem  generally  united  ;  it  is  in  subordi- 
nate points  that  the  greatest  asperity  has  been  maintained,  as  if 
they  were  solely  essential  to  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  whereas  a 
just  consideration  of  the  universality  of  the  Almighty's  good* 
ness,  who  permits  all  sects  to  exist  peaceably  under  his  xAoral 
agency,  would  dispel  prejudice,  and  substitute  forbearance  and 
concord.  For,  which  sect  dares  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  onlf 
true  religion,  and  thus  exclude  the  judgment  and  principles 
pf  2,999  other  societies  ?  By  whose  agency  or  permission  do  all 
these  societies  exist,  and  find  happiness  in  their  respective  tenets? 
— By  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  Well,  indeed,  might  it  be  ap- 
plied to  the  narrowness  or  bitterness  of  a  sectary,  "  Thou  can'st 
see  the  mote  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  wilt  not  contemplate  the 
beam  in  thy  own." 

«  The  more  yre  scrutinize  into  natural  objects,  and  reflect  upon 
their  existence  and  formation;  the  more  forcibly  are  we  com- 
pelled to  conclude,  that  Infinite  Wisdom  has  been  pleased  to 
fn-eate  and  constitute  such  an  incalculable  variety  around  us, 
tjiat  no  two  things  were  ever  made  alike.  In  vain  would  be  the 
labour  of  that  man,  who  should  attempt  to  find  two  seeds,  or 
two  leaves,  exactly  similar;  like  the  plodding  individual,  who, 
'With  the  point  of  his  pen,  made  a  million  of  dots  on.  paper,  in 
bope^  but  a  vain  hope  it  proved,  of  finding  two  oif  equal  form 

and 
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and  dtmensions ;  hence,  if  the  finger  of  tiie  Supreme  Architect 
has  been  pleased  to  impress  on  his  own  works  an  endless  variety  5 
not  only  in  the  outward  creation,  but  like-v^'Ise  in  the  jsnt'tent 
principle,  is  it  not  impious  to  persecute  for  dil:crence  of  opinion, 
or  modes  of  adoring  him,  whose  ways  are  said  to  be'  past  find- 
ing out  ? 

"  If  any  act  of  bis  intellccttKil  creatures  could  add  to  his  feli- 
city,  perh;ips  no  combined  operation  of  ours  could  afford  a  more 
acceptable  oblation,  than  his  diversified  creation,  moving  in  dif. 
ferent  paths  to  the. altar  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  ulti- 
mately uniting  in  one  centre  of  adoration. 

"  Of  his  intellectual  creatures  in  this  globe  alone,  fifty  thou- 
sand die  every  day;  immense  as  this  number  is,  how  diminutive 
must  it  appear,  w^re  contemplation  to  carry  the  mind  to  regions 
Without  number,  in  tlie  expanse  of  the  heavens  !*  and  what  sec- 
taries then  dare  to  limit  the  infinity  of  his  love,  and  presumptu* 
ously  arrogate  the  title  of  a  chosen  few  to  themsslves  1  What 
idea  h»ve  they  of  that  Being,  who  is  equally  good  as  powerful* 
If  fifty  tliousand  souls  of  this  globe,  this  grain  of  sand  in  the  vi^ 
sible  creation,  daily  pass  from  time  to  eternity,  are  there  not 
mansions  prepared  in  our  Father's  hpuse  sufficient  for  their  re-* 
ception  T' 

The  deserving  object  of  this  memoir,  having  of- 
ten, in  the  moments  of  social  intercourse,  disclosed 
many  circumstances  of  his  life  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  he  hope$  that  the  display  of  what  cannot  fail 
of  animating  industry^  and  exciting  emulation,  among 
mankind,  will  not  be  considered  as  a  breach  of  con* 

*  Hcrschell,  I  think,  has  observed,  that  in  one  sweep  of  fif» 
t^en  degrees  of  his,  great  telescope,  in  that  part  of  the  heavens 
called  the  Milky  way,  he  counted  some  tliousands  of  stars ;  and 
If  we  allow  these,  and  others  within  the  range  of  the  eye,  as  suns 
jto  otlier  worlds,  all  inhabited  a.ccording  to  Divine  Wisdom,  in* 
calculable  millions  of  beings  mus(  every  moment  of  time  be  tra» 
veiling  towards  the  heaven  of  heavei;s,  tlie  pure  empyreum  of 
incomprehensible  exceUeiipei 
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fidence.     The  anecdotes  that  will  be  related  are  from 
a  genuine  source,  and. cannot  fail,  of  being,  propor-. 
tionably  interesting. 

In  the  vast  Atlantic  ocean,  in  eijjhteen  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  sixty-three  degrees  of  west  longi- 
tude, within  the  verge  of  the  tropics,  is  situated,  near 
Tortola,  a  small  island,  about  three  miles  in  tircum- 
ference,  called  Little  Van  Dyke.     In  this  secluded 
«pot,  about  the  close  we  believe  of  the  year  I7'i4» 
John   Cuakley  Lettsom  drew  his  first  breath.     His 
ancestors,  on  the  father's  side,  originated  from  Let- 
som,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Doomsday-book,  Ledsom, 
a  small  village  in  Cheshire:  on  the  mother's  side  they 
are  lineally  descended  from  Sir  Caesar  Coakley,  an 
Irish  Baronet,  whose  family  have  uniformly  possessed 
a  seat  in  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  the  last  of 
whom  was  Sir  Vesey  Coakley.      Different  branches 
of  these  flimilies,  during  the  government  in  Ireland 
of  Ireton,  son-in-law  of  the  Protector  Cromwell,  went 
to  Barbadoes,  in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
settled  afterwards  in  different  islands  among  that 
large  cluster  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  the  Lee- 
ward and  Windward  Islands. 

When  only  about  six  years  of  age,  the  young  sub^ 
ject  of  our  attention  was  sent  to  England  for  his  edu- 
cation. Among  individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  how 
often  do  the  most  important  events  arise  froii>  the 
most  trifling  !  The  future  destiny  of  the  infant  Letl- 
fiom  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  tbe^accidental 
circumstance  of  his  landing  at  a  sea-port  where  Mr. 
Fotbergill,  then  a  cdcbraled  preacher^ among  the 
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qoakerSy  and  own  brother  to  the  late  distinguished 
physician  of  the  same  name,  happened  to  be  on*  a 
visit;  and  he  was  received  into  the  very  same  house 
in  which  the  preacher  lodged.  The.  excellent  man 
bad  no  child ;  but  immediately  a  parental  affection,  in 
favour  of  the  Atlantic  youth,  was  impressed  on  his 
mind;  and,  by  his  advice,  he  was  sent  to  school  to 
Mi^»  Thompson,  uncle  to  the  physician  of  the  same 
name  in  London,  who  was  then  assistant  in  the  school, 
with  whom  and  his  pupil  an  inviolable  friendship, 
DOW  of  half  a  century's  duration,  commenced,  and 
stitt  continues  with  unabated  fervour. 

Mr.  Thompson's  school  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Warrington,  where  Mr.  Fotbergill  lived,  and  by 
this  means,  the  superintendance  of  his  education  was 
continued  till  the  period  when  the  law  admits  of  a 
youth  choosing  his  own  guardian,  which,  in  conse-^ 
quence  of  the  death  of  his^  father  some  yfcars  before, 
he  did,  in  the  person  of  his  friendly  protector.  The 
amiable  pastor  accepted  the  important  charge,  and 
placed  him,  with  a  view  to  his  future  profession,  with 
Dr.  SutclifF,  intending,  when  of  proper  age  and  ex- 
perience, to  recommend  him  to  the  patronage  of  bis 
brother,  then  in  the  highest  line  of  practice  on  the 
great  theatre  of  London. 

After  leavii^g  Dr.  SutclifF,  our  young  proficient 
came  to  town,  and  assiduously  attended  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  for  two  years;  be  then  went  back  to  bis  na- 
tire  soil,  to  take  possession  of  a  property  which  czmt 
to  him  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  teider  brother, 
who  having  eontrived  to  run  through  an  ampie  for- 
tune, 
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tunc,  in  a  few  years,  left  very  little  of  the  family  es- 
tate to  be  inherited  by  the  Doctor,  except  a  number 
of  negro  slaves,  whom,  to  his  honour,  be  emanci- 
pated; and,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  as 
he  has  often  told  the  writer  of  this  article,  found  him- 
self five  hundred  pounds  worse  than  nothing. 

The  fortune  of  Mr.  Lettsom  was  henceforth,  there- 
fore, solely  to  be  made  as  a  medical practiihner ;  and 
as  difficulty  begets  exertion,  so  strenuous  were  his 
endeavours,  and  so  extensive  was  his  practice  in 
Tortola,  where  he  settled,  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Europe,  and  to  visit 
the  great  medical  schools  of  Paris,  Edinburgh,  and 
Leydcn,  at  the  latter  of  which  universities  he  took 
bis  degree.  To  complete  his  education,  be  visited, 
besides  Paris,  most  of  the  places  of  resort  for  the  re- 
lief of  invalids  abroad ;  as  Spa,  in  Westphalia,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  various  others. 

When  he  visited  Earis,  he  carried,  among  other 
honourable  recommendations,  the  following  one  from 
Dr.  Franklin  to  Monsieur  Dubourg. 

Londresy  30  Aoui^  1760. 
<<«****«««  Cette  lettre  vous  sera  remise  par  le  Docteur 
Lettsom,  jeunexnedecin  ameriqoain  de  beaucoup  de  merite,  qui. 
est  de  In  paisibte  $ecte  des  Trembleurs,  et  que  vous  rejgarderitt 
qojasequenunent  au  moi^s  comme  use  ravete  a  contempler,  quaxtf 
m^me  vous  aurle?  epouse  toutes  les  preventions  de  la  pli^pait 
de  vos  compatriotes  sur  le  compte  de  ces  bonnes  gens."— — 
CEuvres  de  Franklin,  torn.  ii.  p.  814.  Paris,  177S. 

He  was  afterwards  introduced  to  the  celebrated 

Macquer,  Le  Roy,  and  other  characters  conspicuous 

at  that  period,  and  with  whom  he  corresponded  tili 

^  their 
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their  decease.  He  published  the  llfjof  bis  friend 
Dubourg,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London.  After  this  circuit,  he 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  finally  settled,  with 
the  undeviating  friendship  of  his  old  guardian,  and 
the  patronage  of  his  brother,  the  physician,  whose 
life  he  has  lived  to  publish  to  evince  his  gratitude. 
About  the  year  1769,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  the  year  after,  be 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries; 
and  in  the  year  succeeding  that,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society:  but  of  these  honours  we  shall  take  occasion 
to  ^peak  hereafter. 

Under  such  patronage,  with  a  mind  richly  stored 
with  science,  matured  by  reflection,  improved  by 
experience,  success  was  insured;  and  its  fruits  were 
displayed,  not  in  a  fastidious  conduct  and  ostenta- 
tious parade,  but  in  benevolent  schemes  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  distressed  poor,  and  numerous  charitable 
institutions  to  mitigate  pain  and  repel  disease.  Many 
of  these  originated  with  himself;  and,  of  those  that 
were  planned  by  others,  most  received  from  him  con- 
.siderable  improvement,  and  all  his  active  support* 
His  subsequent  marriage  with  an  amiable  woman, 
and  the  addition  of  a  considerable  fortune  by  that 
marriage,  enlarged  the  means  of  doing  good;  nor 
has  the  necessary  attention  to  the  interests  and  hap- 
piness of  a  numerous  family,  the  result  of  that  mar- 
triage,  permitted  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy 
to  cool,  or  restrained  the  current,  in  very  arduous 
.  times,  of  a  well-directed  liberality. "  He  has,  in  many 

instances. 


instances,  fostered  genius,  cherished  science,  and  ex-# 
panded  the  circle  of  the  arts,  in  periods  of  individaal 
and  national  distress,  unprecedented  in  the  an/ials  of 
this  country,  and  h\s  pufse^  equally  with  his  fen,  has 
been  devoted  to  their  cause.  Medicine,  botany,  and  . 
chemistry,  have  been  particularly  indebted  to  his  zea^ 
lous  researches ;  foreigners  of  talents  and  merit  have 
ever  found  a  hospitable  reception  under  his  roof;  and 
he  has  constantly  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
literati  of  the  first  eminence,  both  throughout 
Europe  and  Atnerica. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  thaf^  professional 
men,  of  great  practice  and  popularity,  and  especially 
physicians,  have: more  abundant  opportunities  of  be- 
coming useful  members  of  the  grand  community  of 
mankind,  than  any  other  class  or  order  of  persons 
whatsoever*  And  if,  as  in  the  case  under  our  imme- 
diate consideration,  to  great  medical  practice,  is  added 
a  due  prpportion  of  philanthopy,  neither  the  legis- 
lator who  protects  our  persons  and  our  property,  nor 
the  divine  to  whom  is  committed  the  sacred  charge 
of  what  is  more  valuable  than  the  most  appreciated 
of  our  worldly  possessions,  hath  so  many  occasions  for 
administering  to.  the  heahh  and  tke  sickness,  th^ 
strength  and  weakness  of  our  bodies  and  our  mind. 

If  it  happ9ns,  moreover,  that  a  character  of  this 
description  is  established  in  the  vast  matropolis  of. 
thijB  mighty  empire,  a  circumstance  which,  likewise, 
applies  to  the  subject  of  this  ntemoir,  the  powers  of 
healing  multiply  and  expand  a  thousand  fold^  The 
duty  of  a  metropolitan  physician,  indeed. 06  CJ.very 
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Other  to  a  certain  degree,  is  most  imperfectly  per- 
formed by  him  who  is  contented  to  hear  the  history  of 
a  disease,  examine  its  symptoms,  prescribe  to  its  im- 
mediate state,  and  then  set  ofi^  fee  in  band,  to  visit 
other  patients,  till  the  golden  tour  of  the  day  is  per- 
formed. It  is  part  of  the  medical  function,  to  apply 
balm  to  the  troubles  that  alarm  the  imaginatibn,  the 
pangs  that  agonize  the  senses,  the  sensibility  tbat 
bleeds  at  the  heart,  and  the  nerves  that  tremble  to 
the  sickness  of  the  soul  !~-from  all  which  so  many 
disorders  of  the  body  are  aggravated  or  produced. 
And  we  are  persuaded  that  many  a  heart  is  broken, 
many  a  constitution  overborne,  and  many  a  life  lost, 
for  want  of  tbat  timely  succour  and  relief  which  most 
of  our  medical  men  would  give,  were  not  the  sick  in 
mind,  body,  or  estate,  to  defer  their  confidence,  from 
vain  fear  or  fal^e  delicacy,  till  too  late.  A  sagacious 
and  tender  hearted  practitioner  will  combine  urbanity 
of  manners  and  gentleness  of  demeanour  with  profes- 
sional skill  5  for  want  of  which,  the  patient,  ih  more 
than  on^  instance  we  could  name,  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  that  coarse,  and  abnipt,  not  to  say  brutal  violence, 
or  indifferetice,  which  yizwi/i^r;Vy  with  the  sufferings 
of  human  nature  is  known  sometimes  to  create. 

Pew  perspns  living  have  had,  in  the  course  of  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  plenitude  of  practice  in  London, 
so  much  power,  and,  we  believe,  so  much  inclination, 
to  serve  his  sick  and  sorrowing  fellow  creatures  as  Dr. 
Lettsom.  The  contributor  of  these  hasty  but  faith* 
ful  materials,  has  watched  him  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  thattime^  and  been  in  the  habits  of  marking 
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lih  prbgrcss  with  a  silent  but  vigilmit  attention.  Of 
medical  talents,  perhaps,  only  scientific  men  can 
competently  judge,  since  evert  great  practice  does  not 
always  determine  the  degree  of  actual  excelleiilce : 
circumstances  of  patronage,  at  a  favourable  moment^ 
one  lucky  cure  in  a  remarkable  case,  or  only  per- 
formed on  a  remarkable  person,  may  be  foUpwed  by 
an  eclat,  which  twenty  years  of  ordinary  pursuit  in 
a  less  fortunate  man  could  not  acquire :  in  the  saitie 
manner  as  a  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  has  frequently 
established  his  popularity  by  a  single  cause,  bis  suc- 
cess in  which  has  lifted  him  above  his  fellows,  many 
of  whom  have  grown  grey  at  the  bar.  Of  Dr.  Lett- 
som's  professional  qualities,  therefore,  speaking  of 
him  abstractedly  as  a  physician,  we  do  not  feel  our* 
selves  competent  to  decide ;  but  adding  these,  as  they 
stand  in|  the  measure  of  public  estimation^  to  his  philan^ 
throphical  virtues^his  coUeictive  fittness/(^,and  perfor- 
mance of,  the  diversified  duties  of  a  physician,  his 
medical  character  appears  to  us  to  stand  in  a  very 
high  and  honourable  light. 

Dr.  Lettsom  seems  always  to  have  c6nsMered  it  a^ 
aitaongst  the  foremost  of  those  duties  to  assuage  the 
mndj  as  well  as  relieve  the  body  of  his  patient  i  and^ 
although  a  press  of  daily  practice  makes  it  necessary 
that  he  should  set  a  just  value  on  time^  he  has  never 
been  governed  by  the  stop-watch,  to  hurry  away  from 
the  invalid  whom  he  believed  might  be  as  mooh  as* 
diilted  by  bis  physician'^  society  as  by  bis  prescriptioo* 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  his  constatit  practice  td 
Solace  and  cheer,  by  the  prevailing  aids  of  gentle  atid 
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encouraging  conversation^  aa  much  ak  by  medicfnc ;; 
and  he  has  been  known  to  devote  niany  of  those  hour» 
even  necessary  to  his  own  repose,  to  quiet  the  throb- 
bing pulse  and  dispose  the  wakeful  eye  of  his  patient 
to  that  sleep,  which  indeed  ^^  ministers  to  a  mind  dis^ 
"  eased,"  and  so  often  really  "  knits  up  the  ravelled 
"  sleeve  of  care."  An  apparently  slight,  but,  in  truth, 
a  most  important  <^ce  !  Few,  it  is  presumed,  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  at  one  time  or  another,  by  some 
one  of  the  innumerable  maladies  to  which  our  flesh 
is  heir,  '^  been  consigned  to  the  chambers  of  dis- 
"  ease  ;"  and  of  these  we  will  venture  to  say  there 
is  not  a  single  being,  who  has  not  felt  bis  languor  of 
body,  and  misery  of  mind,  gain  somewhat  of  strength 
and  ease;  or  groan  additionally  under  the  aggravation 
of  both,  as  the  man  called  into  their  assistance  has^ 
been  of  a  courteous  or  stern  demeanor.  The  failing 
frame,  and  the  desolated  spirit^  are  as  much  raised  by 
the  one  as  sunk  by  the  oth^.  A  kind  look,  a  soft 
word,  is  sometimes  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  and 
the  breath  of  hope  in  life,  or  a  happy  reception  in 
heaven  after  death, '  though  conv^ed  in  whispers  to 
the  ear  and  heart  of  a  sick  person,  has  done  more  thaa 
all  the  nostrums  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

And  this  hope  is  Dr.  Lettsom  particularly  calcu* 
lated  to  afford,  as  well  from  constitutional  mildness,  as 
from  a  belief  in  its  efficacy ;  an  assertion  this,  of 
which  the  most  ample  proof  might  be  adduced  by 
witnesses  who  live  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  phy- 
sician and  their  friend. 

We  have  been  the  more  earnest  to- bring  forward 
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this  quality,  because  we  have  so  often  seen,  in  me* 
dical  practitioners,  the  very  reverse  of  this  amiable 
conduct  adopted^-^a  fundamental,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  fetal  error.  We  will,  indeed,  venture  to 
say,  that  next  to  professional  skill,  the  modes  and 
manners  of  applying  it,  of  addressing  and  conversing 
with  the  valetudinary,  whatever  be  bis  disorder^ 
should  be  relied  on  by  the  practitioner  as  the  most 
salutary  he  can  give  ;  they  are  the  best  lenitives  of 
pain,  the  balm  of  a  bruised  imagination,  and  most 
potent  cathartics  of  the  mind. 

But  the  consolations  of  DnLettsom  have  not  been 
circumscribed  by  gentleness  of  manners  only,  his 
heart  is  said  not  seldom  to  have  filled  the  hands  of 
such  patients  as  stood  no  less  in  need  of  his  benevoknce 
than  his  skill :  the  increasing  pensioners  among  the 
poor  are  proofs  of  this,  and  the  supplies  of  the  un^^ 
happy  have  always^  we  understand,  kept  pace  with  his 
receipts  from  the  rich ;  so  that  if  the  latter  supplied 
the  reservoir,  his  liberality  jEvas  the  fountain  to  dis* 
tribute  its  golden  stream.  But  the  ever-accumulating 
demands  upon  his  humanity  have  made  it  necessary 
that  he  should,  at  lengthy  prescribe  to  himself  some 
limit  as  the  taw  of  his  generosity,  lest,  while  some 
were  replenished  by  the  cup  of  joy,  others  might  have 
nothing  left  them  but  the  dregs. 

It  seems  to  be  ^  well-founded  fact,  that  Dr.  Lett- 
som  was  many  years  ago  attacked,  upon  his  return  to 
town,  on  Finchley  Common,  by  a  highwayman^ 
whose  rencontre  was  attended  by  many  interesting 
circumstances ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
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waS)  to  use  the  words  of  a  ivriter*  who  has  detailed 
the  transaction  in  his  usual  glowing,  but  we  believe^ 
faithful  colours :  ''  the  Doctor*s  converting  a  public 
robber  into  a  man  who  was  afterwards  chosen  to 
guard  the  public  faith,  and  to  hold,  even  at  this  day» 
a  responsible  situation  in  one  of  the  most  important 
offices  of  trust  in  England." 

Neither  can  we  take  upon  us  to  deny,  but  have 
heard  nnuch  authority  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
narrative  of  the  "  benevolent  London  Physician's 
'*  kindness  to  the  merchant  under  difficulty,**  related 
by  the  s^rae  author  in  bis  "  Gleanings/'-|-  Though, 
as  Mr.  Pratt  himself  observes, 

•*  There  is  an  air  of  romance  about  the  history,  better  suited 
to  the  days  of  chivalry^  when  to  sally  forth  in  quest  of  the  un- 
happy, and  of  the  oppressed,  and  to  relieve  them,  Vas,a  vital 
part  of  the  education^  and  even  of  the  religion  of  a  gentleman  (than 
to  the  present  times)  which,  though  perhaps  no  less  distinguisli- 
ed  for  liberal  actions,  than  any  age  whatsoever,  less  encourages 
that  Quixotism  m  benevolence,  which  marked  the  characters  of  for- 
mer flora's.  To  minds  truly  great  and  worthy,  however,  there 
will  seem  nothing  surprising,  though  certainly  something  very 
singular  in  all  this.  They  will  easily  credit,  words  and  deeds  oi 
which  they  are  themselves  so  capable  ;  and  follow  the  good  old 
rule  of  judging  others  by  themselves." 

Of  Doctor  Lettsom*s  villa,  called  Grove  Hill, 
near  Camberwcll,  we  shall  speak  presently,  and  can- 
not but  join  in  opinion  with  all  who  have  given  any 
account  of  it,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 

*  Mr,  Pratt,  in  his  "  Liberal  Opinionfi  or  History  of  Benignus," 
vol.  iy, 
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a  villa  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  Thames,  Httle  more 
than  three  miles  from  the  three  city  bridges,  and 
which  may  be  seen  from  that  of  Blackfriars,  and 
frorp  the  tranversc  streets  of  the  Strand,  should  afford 
a  prospect  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  circum- 
ference !  This  extensive  and  picturesque  View  wrought 
so  forcibly  on  the  imagination  of  that  chaste  and  ami- 
able poet,  the  late  John  Scott,  of  Amwell,  that  he 
burst  forth  into  the  following  description  of.it,  which 
not  only  exhibits  the  genius  of  the  poet,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  physician  whose  biography  now  employs 
our  attention :  .       , 

<*  Where  Grove-hill  shews  thy  villa  fair, 
But  late,  my  Lettsom,  there  with  thee, 
'Twas  mine  the  tranquil  hour  to  share. 

The  social  hour  of  converse  free ; 
To  mark  th'  arrangement  of  thy  grpvind, 
And  all  the  pleasing  prospect  round, 
Where  while  we  gaz'd  new  beauties  still  were  found 

That  business  with  fatiguing  cares, 

For  thrs  delightful  seat  of  thine. 
Such  scanty  store  of  moment  spares, 

Say,  friend,  shall  I  for  thee  repine  ? 
Were  it  the  commerce  of  the  main, 
Or  culture  of  the  teaming  plain,  "•" 

From  blame  or  pity  I  could  scarce  refrain. 

But,  oh !  to  soften  human  woes, 

To  banish  sickness,  banish  paip. 
To  give  the  sleepless  eye  repose, 

The  nerveless  arm  its  strength  again  ; 
From  parent's  eyes  to  dry  the  tear, 
Th^  wife's  distressful  thoughts  to  chear. 
And  end  the  husl;>and  and  the  lover's  fear ;  ^ 
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Where  want  sits  pnung»  faiat  and  iU, 

To  lend  thy  kind,  unpnrchas'd  aid* 
And  hear  th'  exertions  of  thj  skillt 

With  many  a  grateful  blessing  paid  i 
'Tis  luxury  to  the  feeling  heart* 
Beyond  what  sodal  hours  impart» 
On  nature's  beauteous  scenes,  or  curious  works  of  art." 

In  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Maurice  also^  by  whose  various 
talents,  a  critic  has  observed,  the  public  has  been  fre- 
quently instructed  and  entertained.  Grove  Htll  pos- 
sesses distinctions  and  advantages  worthy  of  being 
celebrated  in  v^rse.  Accorditigly  the  poet,  whilst 
on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  was  so  struck  with  the  in- 
teresting scenery,  and  beautiful  landscapes,  with  which 
the  place  abounds,  as  to  have  an  instantaneous  desire 
excited  in  bis  mind  to  express  the  sentiments  be  felt 
in  verse.  The  composition  being  very  animated,  we 
regret  that  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our  plan  in 
this  work,  to  particularize  the  more  predominant 
features  and  excellencies  of  the  scene,  but  the  con- 
clusive ^ines,  which  describe  a  cottage  in  the  pleasure 
grounds,  are  so  impressive,  and  sum  up  the  character 
of  the  hospitable  master  of  the  dome  so  agreeably, 
without  being'  adulatory,  that  we  feel  a  propriety 
in  giving  them  place.  After  painting  the  garden, 
the  library,  and  the  landscape  around,  in  which  the 
reader  will  not  meat  with  any  mean  or  feeble  versifi* 
cation — the  bard  exclaims, 

"  Suc^  are  the  soft,  enchanting  scenes  displayed. 
In  all  the  blended  charms  of  light  and  shade. 
At  Camberwell's  fair  Grove,  and  verdant  brow, 
The  loveliest  Surry's  lofty  hills  can  shew  i 

And 
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And  long  may  he  wliose  bold  exoirsm  mmd» 

This  sweet  terrestrial  paradise  designed ; 

Long  may  he  view  the  favourite  bower  he  plann'd^ 

Its  tow'ring  foliage  o'er  his  race  expand : 

Behold  them  flourish  in  its  graceful  sha^k} 

And  in  their  father's  steps  delighted  tread  $ 

Then,  fuU  of  years^  and  crown'd  withweU«eamM  fatiae» 

Retire  in  peace,  his  bright  reward  to  claim/' 

We  feel  convinced  that  our  readers  will  join  in  the 
ivish  of  the  closing,  couplet. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  ample  pos- 
sessions of  Dr.  Lettsom  are  not  all  suffered  to  accii* 
fDulJte  for  the  sake  of  aggrandizing  a  family.  Otir 
respectable  Doctor  has  always  been  a  parent  to  the 
poor,  and  considered  the  unfortunate  as  part  of  faia 
family.  Towards  the  comfort  and  accommodation 
of  these,  we  find  him  engaged  in  numberless  ways 
and  means  as  to  their  food,  raiment,  and  happiness* 

In  the  severity  of  the  winter  of  1 794-5,  added  to 
tbe  increased  cKpences  of  every  article  of  subsistence, 
and  particularly  of  bread,  he  threw  out  humane  and 
judicious"  hints,*'  with  a  view  of  alleviating  the  pre- 
vailing distresses.  These  were  succeeded  by  hints,  re- 
spec  ting"  th  e  i  m  moderate  effects  of  poverty.  Vari ous, 
observed  Dr.  Lettsom,  are  the  occasions  to  excite 
the  sympathetic  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  for  dis- 
tress appears  in  a  thousand  shapes  ;  but  he  is  of  opi- 
nion, and  our  readers  will  agree  with  him,  that  tho'e 
are  none  more  deserving  our  attention  than  abject 
poverty. 

The  benevolence  of  this  nation  is  unquestionably 
great  beyond  comparison  ;  and  when  real  distress  is 
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Xnown,  8ome  tender  bosom  overflows  with  sympsttby 
and  hastens  to  relieve;  but  in  many  diseases,  the  attack 
is  violent  and  the  progress  rapid  ;  and  before  pity 
can  settle  a  poor  helpless  object^  death  decides  its  fate. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  profession  of  a 
medical  man  brings  him  acquainted  with  situations 
and  circumstances  of  misery  which  few  others  can  pe- 
tictrate.  Sickness,  for  instance,  under  every  exterior 
comfort^  excites  our  solicitude  and  concern;  but  what 
a  picture  of  human  woe  is  exhibited  when  want,  pe- 
nury, and  pain  at  once  besiege  the  pillow !  A  portrait 
of  this  melancholy,  yet  interesting  kind,  the  worthy 
object  of  this  memoir  has  drawn  with  his  own  hand, 
the  recital  of  which,  even  to  those  who  may  have  met 
with  it^  will  not.be  unacceptable. 

f  About  the  beginning  of  December,  on  going  out  of  my 
house/*  says  the  Doctor,  "  I  was  accosted  by  a  tall  thin  man, 
whose  countenance  exhibited  such  a  picture  of  distress  and  poverty 
as  fixed  my  attention,  and  induced  me  to  enquire  into  his  situa-f 
tion.  He  inforiped  me  that  he  was  a  day-labourer,  just  recover- 
ing from  sickness,  and  that  feeble  as  he  then  was,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure sustenance  for  a  sick  family  at  home,  lie  was  compelled  to 
seek  for  work,  and  to  exert  himself  much  beyond  his  strength ;  and 
he  added  that  he  live4  in  a  court  called  Little  Greenwich,  in  Al- 
dersgate-streqt.  This  popr  object  seamed  to  feel  distress  too  deeply 
to  be  an  impostor:  and  I  could  not  avoid  bestowing  some  means 
cf  obviating  his  present  wTinty  for  which  he  retired  bowing,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  ;  but  when  he  got  out  of  sight,  his  image  was 
present  with  n^e  :  1  wa?  then  sorry  that  my  generosity  had  not 
been^qual  to  ipy  s^nsit>ility,  aud  this  induced  me  to  attempt  find- 
ing  out  his  family.  He  had  mentioned  that  his  name  was  Foy, 
and  by  the  inforniation  he  gave  me  I  discovered  his  miserable  ha- 
bitation :  with  difficulty  1  found  my  way  up  a  dark  passage  and 
$tair-case  to  a  little  chamberi  furnished  with  one  bedstead:  aa 
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old  box  was  the  only  article  that  answered  the  |>urpose  of  a  chairs 
the  furniture  of  the  bed  consisted  in  a  piece  of  old  ticken,  and  a 
worn-out  blanket,  which  constituted  the  only  couch,  except  the 
floor,  whereon  this  afRicted  family  could  recline  their  heads  to 
rest :  and  what  a  scene  did  they  present !  Near  the  centre  of  the 
bed  lay  the  mother  with  half  a  shift,  and  covered  as  high  as  the 
middle  with  a  blanket.  She  was  incapable  of  telling  her  com» 
plaints.  The  spittle,  for  want  of  some  fluid  to  moisten  her  mouth, 
had  dried  upon  her  lips,  which  were  black,  as  were  likewise  the 
gums,  the  concomitants  of  a  putrid  fever,  the  disorder  under 
which  she  laboured.  At  another  end  of  the  blanket  was  extended 
a  girl  about  five  years  old :  it  had  rolled  from  under  this  coverings 
and  was  totaly  naked,  except  its  back,  on  which  a  blister  plaster 
was  tied  by  a  piece  of  packthread  crossed  over  its  breast  j  and, 
though  labouring  under  this  dreadful  fever,  the  poor  creature  was 
asleep.  On  one  side  of  its  mother  lay  a  naked  boy  about  two 
years  old  ;  this  little  innocent  was  likewise  sleeping.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  mother,  on  the  floor,  or  rather  on  an  old  box, 
lay  a  girl  about  twelve  years  old ;  she  was  in  pa^t  covered  with 
her  gown  and  petticoat,  but  she  had  no  shift.  Th«  fever  had  not 
bereaved  her  of  her  senses,  she  was  perpetually  moaning  outy 
^  I  shall  die  of  thirst;  pray  give  me  some  water  to  drinkt"  Near 
her  stood  another  girl,  about  four  years  old,  barefooted ;  her 
whole  covering  was  a  loose  piece  of  petticoat  thrown  over  her 
shoulders ;  and  to  this  infant  it  was  that  her  sister  was  crying  for 
water,*  \      . 

**  I  now  experienced  how  greatly  the  sight  of  real  misery  ex- 
ceeds  the  description  of  it. 

*<  What  a  contrast  did  this  scene  exhibit  to  the  plenty  and  ele* 
gance  which  reigned  within  the  extent  of  a  few  yards  only  j  for 
this  miserable  receptacle  was  opposite  to  the  stately  edifice  of  an 
honourable  alderman,  and  still  nearer  were  many  spacious  bouses 
and'shops.    I  have  observed  that  the  daughter,  who  was  stretched 

*  In  Ireland,  this  has  been  seen,  with  aggravations ;  the  family 
being  sick,  naked,  without  food,  or  any  help,  and  lying  on  dirty 
^raw.-rEDiToat 
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on  the  floor,  was  still  able  to  speak.  She  told  methat  somethmg 
wxs  the  matter  with  her  mother's  side,  and  asked  me  to  look  at 
it.  I  turned  iip  an  edge  of  the  blanket,  and  found  that  a  very  large 
mortification  had  taken  place,  ext^iding  from  the  middle  of  die 
body  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  of  a  hand's  breadth  ;  the 
length  was  upwards  of  half  a  yard,  and  to  stop  its  progress  no- 
thing had  been  applied.  It  was  a  painfnl  sight  to  behold,  and 
many  not  less  painful  exist  in  this  metropolis.  I  procured  medical 
assistance  immediately  y  and  for  a  trifling  gratuity  got  a  neighbour 
to  mirse  the  family.  The  churchwarden,  to  whom  I  made  ap- 
plication, heard  their  history  with  concern,  and  added  his  humane 
aid,  to  rescue  from  death  a  poor  and  almost  expiring  family*  I 
have,  however,  the  pleasure  to  conclude  this  relation  of  their  un» 
tpeakable  distress,  by  communicating  their  total  deliverance  from 
it ;  which,  I  think,  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  timely  assist, 
aiice  administered/' 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  puhlic  services  tbat 
Doctor  Lettsom  has  rendered  his  country,  was  his 
contest  wifhy  and  complete  conquest  ©/,  the  most  fa- 
mous of  all  the  most  famous  water  Doctors^  the  re- 
doubted Ma5^ersbach. 

Doctor  Lettsom's  writings  are  very  numerous,  as 
i«rell  moral  as  medical,  and  all  of  them  discover  the 
phibntbropist  and  physician  ;  the  whole  on  the  basis 
of  public  good.  We  are  pleased  with  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  a  more  accurate  list  of  them  than  has 
jet  been  given. 

1  Reflections  on  the  general  Treatment  and  Cure  of  Fevers, 

8vo,  1772,  price  2s. 

2  The  Natural  Hisjory  of  the  Tea-tree,  with  Observations  on 

the  Medical  Qualities  of  Tea,  ajftd  Effects  of  Tea^drinking ; 
ito.  1772,  price  4^ 
d  The  Naturalist's  and  Traveller's  Companion  i  containing  In- 
structions for  collecting  and  preserving  Objects  of  Natural 

History, 
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History,  8vo.  1774.  The  second  edition,  price  fc,  6d»  The 
third  edition,  1800,  price  4s. 

4  Medical  Memoirs  of  the  general  Dispensary  in  London,  8vo» 

1774,  price  4s. 

5  Improvement  of  Medicine  in  London,  on  the  Basis  of  Public 

Good,  8vo.  1775,  price  Is.  6d. 

6  Observations  preparatory  to  the  Use  of  Dr.  Mayersbach's 

Medicines,  8vo.  1776.  The  second  edition,  with  an  En- 
graving of  the  Water-Doctor  from  Teniers,  price  Is.  6d. 

7  History  of  the  Origin  of  Medicine;  and  of  the  State  of  Physic 

prior  to  the  Trojan  War.  An  Oration  delivered  before 
the  Medical  Society  of  London,  4t©.  1778,  price  6s. 

8  Observations  on  the  Plan  proposed  for  establishing  a  Dispen- 

sary and  Medieal  Society,  with  Formula^  Medicamento* 
rum  Pauperibus  pwecipue  accommodate,  8vo,  1772,  price 
Is. 

9  A  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Barker,  Knt.  F.  R.  S.  and  George 

Stacpoole,  Esq.  upon  General  Inoculation,  4to.  177 A 
price  6d. 

10  Hints,  designed  to  promote  Beneficence,  Temperance,  and 

Medical  Science,  8vo.  1798,  price  5s. 

11  Observations  on  Religious  Persecution,  8vo.  1800,  price  6d« 

12  Village  Society,  a  Sketch,  8vo.  1800,  price  Is. 

12  The  Works  of  John  Fothergill,  M.  D.  3  vols.  8vo.  and  one 

volume  4to.  1784«,  price  11.  Is. 
J  3  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Fothergill,  M.  D,  8vo. 

price  6s. 

14  Hints  addressed  to  Card  Parties,  8vo,  1799,  price  6d, 

15  Observations  on  Human  Dissections,  8vo,  1788,  price  U. 
I4f  Observations  on  the  Cowpock,  two  edititions,  1801, 8vo, 
15  Hint^  on  Benefi(%nce,  Temperance,  and  Medical  Science 

3vols.8vo,  1801. 
Besides  various  Medical  Essays,  &c.  in  the  Philosojdiical 
Transactions*— Memours  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
-^Bath  Society  Memoirs,  &c. 

In  this  catalogue  we  do  not  find  any  mention  made 
pf  the  travels  of  the  late  gallant  and  unfortunate 

Captain 
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Captain  Carver,  of  which  the  Doctor  not  only  wrote 
the  life,  and  edited  the  whole  work^  but  was  at  the 
expence  of  the  publication^  the  benefits  of  which, 
and  it  was  very  successfal,  he  appropriated  to  the 
amiable,  afflicted  widow,  and  fatherless  offspring  of 
that  brave  officer;  supplying,  besides  this,  the  forlorn 
family  with  the  means  of  every  comfort  that  huma- 
nity and  friendship  could  administer,  not  only. till  the 
pofits  of  the  book  could  come  round,  but  as  long 
after  as  was  necessary  for  their  accommodation. 
Though  the  delicacy  of  the  Doctor^s  mind  may  wish 
.to  conceal  this  generosity,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  parties  benefited  do,  as  far  as  private  com- 
munication extends,  discover  it,  and  will  rejoice  in 
the  opportunity  of  a  more  enlarged  diffusion  of  their 
gratitude. 

Of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Tea  Tree,  there  is  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition.  The  inaugural  thesis  writ- 
ten for  the  author's  degree  of  doctor  at  Leyden,  was 
published  there,  on  this  subject, in  a  small  quarto  size, 
containing  twenty-seven  pages.  Prefixed  is  a  folded 
plate  containing  two  figures  of  tea  plants  ;  but  this 
plate  has  not  been  copied  in  the  subsequent  editions. 
This  thesis  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  to 
a  surgeon,  named  SudclifFe,  at  Settle,  in  Yorkshire. 
How  the  author  came  to  select  this  subject,  is 
stated  in  the  opening  of  the  thesis.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  write  .for  his  degree  on  the  subject  of 
"  sleep  and  watchfulness,*'  but  finding  himself  car- 
ried to  a  more  laborious  extent  than  he  expected, 
in  pursuit  of  that  enquiry,  he  attracted  from  it 
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thcf  part  which  related  to  the  effects  of  tea,  as  con- 
nected with  the  other  subject,  and  made  that  hig 
thesis.  The  pr-csent  edition  every  way  improve* 
upon  the  former.  That  had  only  one  plate ;  this  has 
four  additional  ones ;  the  three  first  of  which  are 
beautifully  coloured.  The  whole,  in  its  present  state, 
constitutes  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  a  subject,  in 
which,  from  the  long  established  custom  of  drinking 
this  infusion,  almost  every  inhabitant  of  England 
feels  more  or  less  interest.  Dr.  Lettsom  ha«  dis- 
cussed the  point  with  great  sagacity  and  fairness,  fefut 
we  are  still  of  opinion  with  this  critic,  that  it  will  n^t 
much  succeed  in  discouraging  the  use  of  tea;  an. as- 
sertion which  the  practice  of  the  world,  since  the  ori- 
ginal publication  of  the  tract,  in  1  7q6,  may  serve 
abundantly  to  evince. 

So  many  instances  of  public  exertion  have  not 
escaped  public  notice,  and  many  literary  societies,  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  have,  in  con* 
sequence,  enrolled  the  name  of  Dr.  Lettsom  among 
their  members.  The  bare  enumeration  of  these  ho- 
nours would  fill  several  pages,  but  the  perusal  of 
them  would  afford  little  gratification  to  those  who 
do  not  estimate  characters  by  titles.  A  few,  however^ 
may  be  mentioned,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  gratitude, 
as  to  excite  a  kindred  emulation  in  the  mind  of  othen^ 
to  deserve  as  well  of  their  country. 

This  deserving  man  is  Doctor  of  Physic  of  the  University  pi 
J^eyden. 
I^icentiate  of  theHoyal  College  of  Physicians,  London, 
fellow  q[  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,     .   ' 
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Fellow  of  the  Rojal  Societies  of  London  and  £dkibiiifb« 

Fellow  ef  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London. 

Fellow  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London* 

Fellow  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  London. 

Physician  Extraordinary  of  the  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hos* 
pital. 

Physician  Extraordinary  of  the  Ceneral  Dispensary,  LondcML 

Honorary  number  of  the  Literary  and  FhEosophical  Societies 
of  Manchester  and  Philadelphia. 

Honorary  member  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  Bath. 

Honorary  laegpoher  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Montpelier. 

Doctor  of  Laws,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Besides  these,  he  has  been  chosen  to  the  vice-pre- 
sidencies,  and  delegated  to  the  treasuries  of  various 
public  charities,  and  other  benevolent  institutions ; 
fulfilling  his  duties  to  each  with  as  high  credit  to 
himself,  as  comfort  to  those  comnJTitted  to  his  pro- 
tection. 

Amidst  this  profusion  of  honours  gratefully  be- 
stowed by  man,  and  this  influx  of  blessings  showered 
down  by  approving  heaven,  at  the  moment  when  his 
happiness  seemed  to  have  reached  its  meridian,  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  calamities  that  can  befall  a  hu- 
man being,  with  sensibility  and  affections  like  those 
of  Dr.  Lettsom,  became  his ,  unfortunate  lot  His 
eldest  son,  Dr.  John  Lettsom,  a  name  ever  dear  to 
virtue  and  to  science,  having,  from  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, been  with  difficulty  reared,  and  having  nar- 
rowly escaped,  in  his  youth,  some  serious  appearances 
of  danger,  seemed  at  length  to  have  surmounted 
every,  peril.  Delighted  equally- with  his  dawning 
virtues  and  talents,  his  afFectionate  father  spared  no 

pains, 
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painSy  nor  expence,  to  prepare  him,  in  due  time,  for 
the  first  honours  of  that  profession  of  which  he  him* 
self  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament*     In  company 
with  Dr.  Sims,  the  learned  president  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  he  travelled  through  a  consider^- 
able  part  of  Europe,  and  his  engaging  manners  and 
scientific  attainments  rendered  him  highly  acceptable 
to  the  literati  of  the  various  foreign  universities  which 
he  visited.     On  his  return  to.  England,  the  same 
causes  procured  every  where  the  same  predilectioH  in 
bis  favour;  every  department  of  society  courted  his 
friendship,  and  some  of  the  first  literary  circles  en- 
rolled him  among  their  members*     His  character  was 
neither  tarnished  on  the  one  hand,  with  superci* 
lious  pride ;  nor,  on  the  other,  with  servile  complai- 
sance.    A  natural   unaffected  ease  and   pdlitenesft 
reigned  throughout  his  whole  air  and  manners.     He 
was  learned  without  pedantry,  and  gay  without  dis- 
sipation: in  company  he  gave  his  sentiments  with 
modesty :  but  as  he  never  uttered  an  opinion  without 
due  deliberation,  when  opposed,  he  always  maintain- 
ed them  with  firmness  and  dignity. 

In  his  domestic  relations  he  set  an  admirably  ex- 
ample of  filial,  conjugal,  parental,  and  fraternal  affiec 
tion ;  and  in  an  age  of  vice  and  depravity  he  was 
like  Mi]ton*B  Abdiel,  "  amidst  the  faithless,  faithful 
found." 

In  the  arduous  dutiei  of  the  professional  character, 
his  assiduity,  zeal,  and  tenderness,  were  prominentJy 
conspicuous,  and  be  conscientiously  pcrfprmed  all 
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the  Various  functions  of  bis  laborious  employ,  lie 
constantly  noade  bis  patient's  case  bis  own,  and  suste* 
nance  and  sleep  were  often  sacrificed  to  that  Severe 
attenfion  wjtb  wbicb  Ke  unremittingly  watched  the 
couch  of  lingering  disease.  The  following  extract 
from  a  periodical  publication,  paibetically  states  the 
untimely  end  of  this  amiable  young  man,  and  con- 
cisely, but  justly  describes  bis  excellent  endowments. 

Gentleman^ s  Maga%ine^  yanuary  1800. 

*•  After  twelve  days  illness,  from  a  fever,  supposed  to  have 
.Originated  from  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
medical  profession,  and  particularly  to  the  sick  poor,  to  whom 
he  was  a  friend  and  benefactor,  that  bright  om^nient  of  the 
commutiity,  Dr.  JohN  Miers  Lettsom,  eldest  soil  of  Dt*.  Lett- 
soffi,  died,  at  his  house  in  Sambrook-court,  Basinghall-street, 
in  (he  tt^'^enty-eighth  year  of  his  life.' 

**  In  the  stsKtioi;^  of  a  son,  it  is  believed,  that  he  never  occasion- 
ed one  sentiment  of  disapprobation ;  in  that  of  a  husband,  and 
of  a  parent,  he  might  be  imitated,  but  could  not  be  excelled; 
whilst  the  uniform  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  the  undeviating 
fectittld^  df  his  character,  rendered  him  Universally  beloVed,  zi 
he  i$  now  univet sally  lamented ;  and  prepared  him  to  retire  from 
the  society  of  friends  to  that  of  angels,  to  which  his  spotless 
mind  was  ever  congenial.'* 

Those  only  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  same 
dreadful  trial  with  the  agonizing  parent  of  this  ac- 
complished young  man,  can  conceive  the  exquisite 
tortures  which  such  a  separation  must  have  oc- 
casioned him.  But  here  all  words,  all  description 
must  fail  I  Painting  may  pourtray,  in  lively  colours, 
the  anguish  of  weeping  friends  and  distant  relations, 
l^ut  to  express  the  deep  sorrow  of  a  suffering  father 

surpasses 


Surpasses  her  powers  ;  and,  in,  congenial  despair,  she- 
is  compelled  to  draw  a  veil  over  his  distracted  featurefi 

The  following  Epitaph  is  from  the  pen  of  Mfi 
Maurice.  '  * 

Epitaph  ON  JOHN  MIERS  LETtSOl^,  m!  D. 

ON  virtuous  Lettsom,  m  his  manly  bloom. 
Resistless,  death's  eternal  shades  descend  ; 

While  kindred  love  and  friendship  roufid  his  toxnbi 
In  speechless  agony  distracted  bend* 

Ah !  what  avails  above  the  vulgar  throng, 

To  rise  in  genius,  or  in  worth  to  soar? . 
Impetuous  rolls  the  stream  pf  time  along. 

The  bubble  bursts,  and  life's  gay  dream  is  o'ett 

In  every  stage  of  varying  life  approvM, 
And  still  of  toiling  want  the  stedfast  friend. 

He  passed  his  transient  day — admir'd — belov'd ; 
All  prais'd  him  living — all  bemoan  his  end* 

From  heaven's  high  throne  th*  Almighty  Sire  lobkM  dolvn, 
Well-pleas'd  to  view  such  worth  helo^w  the  sites ; 

He  saw  him  ripe  for  an  immortal  crown. 
And  bade  his  soul  quit  Earth  for  Parai>is£. 

We  havQ  hitherto  purposely  omitted  to  notlcie  a 
little  effusion  of  Dr.  Lettsom's  pen,  under  the  title  of 
*^  Hints  to  Masters  and  Mistresses  respecting  Female 
Servants."  This  was  originally  intended  merely  for 
circulation  among  private  friends,  but  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  too  widely  dispersed.  It  is,  in  truth,  one 
of  the  most  necessary  and  useful  tracts  that  can  fall 
into  the  hands  of  either  masters,  mistresses,  or  ser- 
vants. The  Doctor  is  of  opinion,  and  who  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  deny  it?  that  the  man  who  cuiti* 
vates  the  soil,  and  whose  individual  labour  supplies 
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his  (nvn  wants^  may,  if  any  human  being  can,  procrdljf 
gay,  **  he  is  independenL^*  But  even  'here  numerous 
conveniences  depending  upon  others  must  una- 
voidably be  wanting ;  and  tlie  wealthy  individual 
who  produces  notbii^  by  labour^  and  eonsumes  every 
thing  that  kbour  offers,  although  less  independent, 
yet  by  administering  to  his  indulgence  or  super- 
fluities,  the  inferior  ranks  are  in  great  measure  sup- 
,  ported.  Thus  independence  is  din  unsocial^  and,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  moral  obligation,  an  utvfoiinded 
sentiment;  while  a  due  conviction  of  mutual  depen- 
dence, and  mutual  obligation^  tends  to  humanize  the 
mind,  and  begets  those  dignified  sympathies  which 
not  only  move  the  heart  to  feel  J&r,  but  likewise  ta 
administer  /o,  every  woe.' 

Doctor  Lettsom  is  now  advancing  fast  towards 
his  sixtieth  year,  but  till  the  pressure  of  domestic 
calamity,  in  the  death  of  his  justly  lamented  son^ 
was  in  full  possession  of  his  health.  He  is  of  a 
chearful  disposition,  loves  society,  and  continues  to 
endure  inconceivable  fatigue ;  for  he  may  still  be  said 
'to  live  n>ore  in  his  carriage  than  in  his  house;  is  al- 
ternately serious  or  jocular,  with  unaftccted  accord- 
ance to  the  transitions  of  subject,  and  is  no  enemy 
to  the  pleasantries  of  conversation,  to  which  he  con- 
tributes largely  by  f  arious  sallies  adapted  to  the  sub- 
ject, shifting  without  pomp  or  difficulty,  or  profe** 
donal  forhnality, 

«*  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.** 
His  person  is  very  tall,  and  he  has  always  been  of 
a  spare  h^bit.    There  is  not  any  of  the  graces  in  his 

manner 
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manner  or  features;  but  there  are  a  great  many  of 
what  is  much  better  than  any  merely  personal  ad- 
vantages have  to  bestow — ^the  benevolences  of  a  worthy 
heart,  and  the  marks  of  a  good  understanding, 

^  The  Doctor  some  years  ago  published^  on  a  half 
sheet  of  paper^  a  singular  Scale  of  Health \  the  bints 
for  which  he  acknowledges  hiitfself  indebted  to  bis 
friend  Dr.  Rush.  As  it  may  bfe  acceptable  to  many  . 
of  our  readers,  and  certainly  is  calculated  to  be  very 
useful,  we  shall  here  insert  it. 
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A   MoEAL    and    Physical    Thermometer;    or,  ^  Scale    of  tk 
Progress  of  Temperance  and  Intemperance. 
Liquors,  with  their  Effects,  in  their  usual  Order. 
^ff^  TEMPERANCE. 

WATER;  ^    f  Health,  WealA, 

I  Serenity  of  Mind, 

Milk  and  Water;  >  \  .r         j 

Reputation,  long  Life,  and 


40- 


30^ 


^" 


10- 


60- 


Small  Beer;         J   [ 


Small  Beer  ;         J   I  Happiness. 

Cyder  and  Perry; 

Wine; 

Porter  ; 

Strong  Beer ; 


'Cheerfulness, 
Stitength  and 

Nourishment,  when  taken 

only  at  Meals,  and  in  moderate 
Quantities. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


Punch ; 


Toddy  and  Crank  j 


J  Grog,and  Brandy 
l     and  Water  5 


Flip  and  Shrab  5 

!  Bitters  infused  in 
Spirits ; 
Usquebaugh; 
Hysteric  Water; 
{Gin,     Aniiiseed, 
Brandy,  Rum, 
and  Whisky  in 
the  Momiug ; 
CDo.    During  the 
I   Day  and  ^ight-, 


VICES. 

Idleness; 

Peevishness ; 

Quarrelling ; 

Fighting ; 

Lying  ; 
Swearing; 
Obscenity  ; 
Swindhng ; 

Perjury ; 
Burglary ; 
Murder; 

Suicide^ 


DISEASES. 

Sickness; 
Puking,  and 

Tremors  of  the  hands 
in  the  Morning ; 


Bloatednes<5 ; 
Inflamed  Eyes; 
Red  Nose  and  Face 
Sore     and     swelled 

Legs; 
Jaund'.ce ; 
Pains  in  the  Limbs, 

and    burning    in 

the  Palms  of  the 

Hands,  and  Soles]  Jail ; 

of  the  Feet  j 
Dropsy;  Whipping; 

Epilepsy;  ,  „ 

Melancholy;  The  Hulks  j 

Madness  j 
Palsy;  Botany  Bay; 

Apoplexy ; 

Death.  Gauowj. 


MENTS 

Debt; 

Black-Eyes; 

Rags; 

Hunger; 

Hos])itaI ; 

Poor-house; 


A  material 


A  material  advantage  in  biography  i^  the  oppon- 
tanity  which  it  affords  of  bringing  into  its  page  cin- 
cumstances  of  character  deserving  imitation,  or  the 
contrary.     In  the  present  sketch,  we  see  how  time 
may  be  economized  in  hew  and  extraordinary  de- 
.  grees.     The  life  of  a  physician  is  in  general  a  mono- 
tony of  employment;  but  there  may  be  deviations, 
which   application  or  industry  may  point  out,  and 
(to  dclrneate  the  routine  of  one  week)  what  an  im- 
mensity of  employment  the  ^mind  may  embrace  by 
diversifying  the  time  and  mode  of  application !     This 
we  shall  elucidate  by  an  hasty  'sketch,  as  far  as  our 
acquaintance  with  the  Doctor  will  admit.     We  know 
that  for  thirty  years  past  he  bas  appointed  two  morn- 
ings and  two  afternoons,  to  give  audience  to  patients 
and  bthers,  which  may  amount  toabbut  one  hundred 
strangers  seen  every  week.     The  extent  of  his  profes- 
sional business  is  known  to  every  apothecary  in  Lon- 
don, which,  without  economy  of  time,  would  leave 
none  for  writing;  this  inconvenience,  however,  is  ob- 
viated by  an  apparatus,  which  enables  him  to  write  in 
his  carriage ;  and  we  have  seen  an  alphabetical   list 
which  he  keeps,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred. 
By  this  procedure,  which  he  daily  employs  on  the 
streets  of  London,  he  maintains  a  punctuality  aK 
most  incredible.     Besides  these,  we  find  him  early 
in  the  morning,  in  his  cold  bath,  in  his  botainic  gar- 
den, in  his  aviary  or  farm  yard ;  at  night,  if  dis- 
charged from  professional  calk,  in  his  library  or  mu.-  . 
seum.     All  these  he  creates  time  to  arrange,  and  pre- 
serve in  order.     We  find  him  also  in  public  com- 
M  m  3  mittees, 
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mitteos^  Aeetings,  and  associations^  ever  active^  ever 
prominent,  and  never,  apparently  fatigued ;  and  all 
these  effected  under  the  inconvenience  of  a  tender 
constitution  and  delicate  frame. 

Though  we  believe  he  never  was  in  North  Ame- 
rica, yet  his  literary  acquaintance  is  very  extensive  on 
the  new  contjnent,  and  the  Americans  appear  to  have 
appreciated  his  character  very  Tiighly,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  number  of  titles  they  have  conferred 
on  him,  comprizing  almost  every  honorary  rank  in 
their  power  to  bestow,  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  the  Massachusetts.  By  the  first  he  was  request- 
ed to  transmit  such  a  collection  of  books  as  he  might 
judge  suitable  for  the  hospital.  He  is  elected  into 
the  corporation  of  the  hospital  of  New  York ;  and 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge  there  is  a  spacious 
room  allotted  to  the  Lettsomian  cabinet  of  natural 
history. 

From  an  unrestrained  cast  of  liberal  and  manly 
sentiment  which  Dr.  Lettsom  has  through  life  dis- 
played, from'  that  rooted  detestation  of  every  species 
of  oppression  and  tyranny  which,  in  the  circumstance 
pf  his  emancipating,  in  early  life,  his  negroe  slaves, 
was  so  strongly  demonstrated,  the  Doctor  has,  by 
some  inaccurate  observers  of  the  human  mind,  been 
asserted,  in  his  principles,  to  have  some  small  leaning 
to  that  side  ofthe  question  which,  in  modern  political 
jargon,  is  demonstrated  republican  \  but  though  we 
]cnow  him  to  be  a  staunch  wpig  of  the  old  school, 
we  deny  that  he  is,  in  the  modern  ^ense  of  the  word, 
a  republican.    He  knows  too  much  of  life,  feels  too 

much 
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much  of  the  throb  of  genuine  virtue,  and  has  wit* 
nessed  too  many  of  the  disasters  attendant  on  those 
principles  usually  termed  democratical,  to  indulge 
iTimself,  or  to  propagate  in  others,  sentiments  of  that 
destructive  nature ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  free  to 
acknowledge  that  he  possesses,  in  unison  with  every 
Englishman,  that  honest  independent  spirit^  that 
ardent  thirst  for  unadulterated,  unabused  freedonft, 
which  marks  the  true  English  character,  and  i«  a 
patriat  from  principle  J  because  he  knows  that  on  virgia 
British  ground,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  his  fa- 
vourite botanical  science,  those  plants  are  indigenous. 
iSo  far  from  being  a  democrat,  be  possesses  such  a 
high  species  of  aristocratical  pride,  as  to  have  recently 
purchased  the  yand  on  which- he  was  born,  three 
miles  in  circumference.  On  this  island,  of  which 
there  is  at  Grove-hill  a  large  painting,  by  the  master 
hand  of  his  brother  islander,  Dr.  Thornton,  there  sttU 
exists  the  little  house  in  which  the  Doctor  was  born, 
shaded  by  a  stately  tamarind  tree,  which  he  has  ofteo 
pointed  out  with  rapture  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir; 
boasting  that  he  will  one  day  import  the  whole  build- 
ing into  Britain,  and  die  in  the  very  chamber  in 
which  he  was  born,  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  in 
which  his  infant  hammock  was  suspended. 

Usually  about  ten  o*clock  in  the  evening,  after  the 
close  of  his  medical  engagements,  he  visits  Grove- 
hill,  his  rural  retreat  at  Camberwell,  about  three  milea 
from  London,  where  he  has  formed  a  museum  of  nap 
tural  history,  consisting  of  many  rare  and  valuable 
specimens  in  that  walk  of  science^  as  well  as  a  bo« 
JM[>m  4  tanic 
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tanic  garden,  enriched  with  the  choicest  plants, 
brought  at  a  vast  expence  from  the  four  quarters  of 
,  the  globe,  all  correctly  arranged  according  to  the 
Linnaean  system.  His  library  is  very  ample,  and  con- 
tains a  collection  of  books  in  all  languages,  aiid 
on  all  sciences;  but  more  particularly  in  those  which 
relate  to  natural  history,  the  Doctor's  favourite  study. 
AnK>ng  other  singular,  curiosities  in  this  library,  he 
shewed  the  .writer,  when  lately  on  a  visit  to  Grovc- 
Jiill,  a  work  in  seven  volumes  quarto,  printed  at  Re- 
gensberg,  in  the  year  1765,  the  author  Jacob  Chris- 
tine ScbafFers,  in  which  the  leaves  of  the  respective 
.volumes  are  formed  of  different  vegetables  and  other 
substances,  which,  in  the  present  s<iarcity  of  paper, 
might  afford  ample  means  of  information  and  utility. 
We  are  not  certain  that  this  rare  and  valuable  work, 
which  ought  to  be  generally  known,  is  in  any  other 
Jibrary  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  his  advanced  life,  the  blessings  of 
jfbrtune,  and  tlic  attractions  of  his  beautiful  villa  of 
^Grove-hill,  on  which  we  need  not  further  descant. 
Dr.  Lettsom  still  continues  the  active  and  laborious 
.pursuits  which  marked  the  commencement  of  his 
puj^lic  career,  indefatigable  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, ^nd  incessantly  engaged  in  planping,  or  car- 
rying into  practice,  benevolent  schemes  for  the  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures.  At 
Grove-hill,  with  ^11  its  rural  charms  and  comforts,  be 
may  almost  be  called  a  stranger  at  home ;  for  though 
his  health  obliges  him  generally  to  sleep  in  the  coun- 
try, yet  at  an  early  hour  ip  the  morning  he  usually 

.  leaves 
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leaves  that  delightful,  spot,  for  the  dirt  and  srioke  of 
London.  In  short,  determined,  while  health  ren>atns 
tolerably  vigorous,  to  fallSl  all  the  duties  of  his  ardu- 
ous station,  though  formed  for  the  enjoyment  of  so- 
cial life,  he  can  find  leisure  only  to  devote  one  day 
in  the  week  to  company  and  social  pleasure,  when  he 
relaxes  in  the  circle  of  a  few  literary  and  convivial 
friends,  to  whom  he  freely  unbends  his  mind,  enter- 
taining them  with  the  anecdotes  of  his  varied  life, 
and  blending  the  sartlies  of  mirth  and  wit  with  the 
temperate  enjoyment  of  the  exhilarating  grape. 

Of  late  indeed,  in  consequence  of  the  premature 
death  of  his  son,  his  spirits  have  been  deeply  de- 
pressed, and  a  settled  gloom  has  been  visible  on  his 
countenance ;  but  we  hope  that  time,  the  exertions 
of  reason,  and  the  consolations  of  philosophy  and  re* 
ligion,  may  alleviate,  if  they  cannot  obliterate,  this 
source  of  unavailing  grief.  Let  him  look  with  pa- 
rental rapture  on  the  virtues  and  expanding  talents 
of  others  of  his  amiable  offspring,  now  entering,  with 
the  most  promising  hopes,  upon  the  great  theatre  of 
tfuman  actions,  and  learn,  in  the  animating  prospect 
of  future  happiness,  to  forget  the  calamities  of  the 
past! 

ALDERMAN  SKINNER. 

THIS  biographical  sketch  is  intended  to  represent 
the  progress  of  an  individual  from  the  humblest  sta« 
tion  in  society  to  the  most  elevated;  from  the  threshold 
of  poverty  to  the  palace  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 

London; 
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London;  from  the  obscure  crowd  of  the  sons  of  labour 
to  a  distinguished  and  honourable  rank  among  the 
public  characters  of  bis  day. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  docs  not  owe  his  rich^ 
to  the  miseries  of  the  poor ;  for  he  is  no  monopolizer. 
They  are  not  the  gifts  of  chance ;  for  though  it  has 
been  calculated  that  a  fourth  of  the  capital  of  the  na- 
tion has  passed  through  his  hands,  he  has  never  spe- 
culated in  loans,  nor  has  ever  in  his  life  drawn  or  ac- 
cepted, in  the  course  of  business,  a  single  bill  of  ex- 
change. Neither  did  his  wealth  spring  from  court 
favour ;  for  though  he  is  an  Alderman  of  London, 
be  has  been  neither  a  contractor,  a  commissary,  nor 
an  inquisitor  of  incomes ;  and  though  he  has  been 
Lord  Mayor,  he  never  degraded  that  oflrce  by  acting 
as  a  Clerk  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  nor  ever 
converted  the  city  mansion  into  a  counting-house  for 
the  use  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Skinner  was  born  at  Ealing,  in  Middlesex,' 
about  1740.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  bis  edu« 
cation  was  almost  wholly  neglected.  In  1754  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  Williams,  a  box-maker  and  un- 
dertaker, in  Newgate-street.  It  has  been  said  that 
during  his  apprenticeship  he  was  considered  as. a  re- 
markably dull  lad ;  a  circumstance  which  serves, 
with  many  similar  instances,  to  prove  how  frequently 
the  absence  of  a  stimulus  to  action  is  mistaken  for  a 
natural  deficiency  of  mental  powers. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  he  released  from  the 
bonds,  of  his  apprenticeship,  than  that  active  spirit  of 
industry  and  independence  which  has  ever  since  in- 
fluenced 
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fluenced  him,  became  conspicuous.  This  honour<> 
able  characteristic  speedily  obtained  for  him  several 
friends ;  one  of  the  first,  and  certainly  the  most  va^ 
luablc  of  whom  was  Mr.  Howell,  a  respectable  hosier^ 
^  who  residcd'at  that  time  in  Newgate-street. 

The  seasonable  and  disinterested  aid  with  which 
this  worthy  m&n  voluntarily  seconded  the  early  en- 
deavours of  Mr.  Skinner  was  doubtless  an  essential 
part  of  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  prosperity, 
and  reflects  honour  on  the  discernment  and  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Howell- 

In  1762  he  married  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  White,  a  reputable  saw-smith  of  Whitecross- 
strcet.  With  this  lady^  it  is  understood,  he  received 
a  portion  of  one  hundred  pounds.  Besides  this 
dowry,  highly  welcome  no  doubt  to  an  enterprising 
young  tradesman,  Miss  White  possessed  a  mind  as 
active  as  his  own,  and  she  even  outvied  him  in  habits 
of  industry  and  perseverance.  Her  custom  of  early 
rising,  frequently  at  four  o'clock,  became  proverbial 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goswell- street,  where  Mr. 
Skinner  first  established  -  himself  in  a  small  broker's 
shop. 

The  consequence  of  their  united  exertions  in  so 
meritorious  a  task  as  the  amelioration  of  their  own 
condition,  and  the  securing  prosperity  to  their  off- 
spring, was  such  as  every  philanthropic  heart  must 
have  rejoiced  to  contemplate.  Their  industry  was 
amply  recompenced  by  an  almost  cloudless  sunshine 
of  success.  * 

In  a  few  years  they  removed  from  Goswellrstrect 

to 
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to  a  handsome  bouse,  built  at  their  own  expence,  in 
Aldersgate-street,  which  has  continued  to  be  the 
town  residence  of  the  Alderman  to  the  present  day. 

Thus  far  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Skinner  above  his 
origin  may  be  attributed  to  the  laborious  industry  of 
himself  and  his  excellent  partner :  and  had  he  rested 
here,  the  history  of  his  life  would  have  afforded  only 
a  scanty  addition  to  the  many  examples  already  on 
record  of  the  wholesome  effects  of  industry. 

It  was  from  this  epoch  that  he  began  to  be  known 
to  the  public  as  an  auctioneer.  In  this  line  of  busi- 
ness he  has  risen  to  jan  unprecedented  degree  of  ce- 
lebrity, and  has  honourably  acquired  more  wealth 
than  any  other  individual  in  that  profession  of  the 
present  or  former  times.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  Peter  Pindar  was  more  than  poetically  correct 
when  he  sung  of  Mr.  Skinner, 

**  Who,  with  a  hammer  and  a  conscience  clear, 
Gets  glory  and  ten  thousand  potinds  a  year." 

Yet  he  never  possessed  the  shining  accomplish- 
ments of  a  Cock  or  a  Christie  in  the  pulpit.  He  can 
boast  no  power  of  eloquence,  nor  arts  of  rhetoric. 
Plain  truth  has  been  his  invariable  figure  of  speech; 
unimpeachable  honour,  and  incorruptible  honesty, 
are  the  graces  which  he  has  constantly  studied. 

With  these  qualifications  Mr.  Skinner  commenced 
his  career  as  an  auctioneer,  and  they  were  soon  re- 
cognized by  the  monied  interest  of  this  commercial 
empire  as  the  best  possible  recommendation  to  their 
confidence  and  patronage. 

The  virtuoso,  the  man  of  taste,  or  the  man  of 

fashion. 
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fashion,  wiH  doubtless  extol  him  as  the  first  of  auc- 
tioneers, whose  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  or  the 
beJles  modes  enable  him  to  declaim  most  floridly  upon 
the  beauties  of  pictures  and  porcelaine.     The  man 
of  the  turf  will  tell  that  **  hes  ihe  sor^  who  can  trace 
the  pedigree  of  every  horse  in  every  stud  in  the  king- 
dom, and  descant  most  knowingly  upon  the  paces^ 
the  figure  and  the  mettlc'bf  a  racer  or  a  hunter.    But 
the  warm  citizen  whose  wary  eye  cons  overbuilding 
and  repairing  leases  ;  the  noble  Lord  whose  need  or 
whose  whims  are  ever  changing  his  manors  from  one 
county  to  another;  the  wealthy  Jew  who  deals  in 
bonds,  post-obits  and  reversions ;  and  all  the  various, 
men  of  substance,  whether  they  traffic  in  tontine- 
shares,  tythes,  or  turnpike-roads,  these  will  ever  pre- 
fer him  as  their  agent,  whose  well  known  honour 
and  honesty  command  at  all  times  a  market,  and 
which  guarantee  to  both  buyer  and  seller  equal  se- 
^  curity.    ' 

In  this  last  description  of  tradesmen  Mr.  Skinner 
has  long  been  classed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  public.     The  sums  which  have  passed  through 
his  hands  are  immense.     There  is  scarcely  a  corner 
of  the  island  which  has  not  at  one  time  or  other  felt 
the  weight  of  his  hammer,  which,  like  a  magician*g 
wand,  has  transferred  perhaps  half  the  land  of  the 
kingdom  from  one  owner  to  another.     A  single  tap 
of  this  hammer  has,  consigned  to  gentlemen  sitting. 
snugly  in  a  box  at  Garraway's  CofFee-housc,  not 
merely  tin-mine^  in  Cornwall,  or  coal-mines  in  Wales, 
but  absolutely  whole  planta.tions  in  the  West-Indies^ 
with  their  crops  and  their  negroes. 
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Wc  shall  now  take  a  slight  reviewr  of  this  gentle- 
man's conduct  in  another  character. 

At  a  meeting  of  Common  Hall  on  Midsummer- 
day,  1783,  Mr.  Skinner  was  put  in  nomination  to 
aerve  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  London  for  the  year  en- 
suing. The  circumstance  was  unknown  to  him,  and 
unexpected  by  the  Livery.  Yet  so  well  was  he  known, 
and  so  highly  esteemed,  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
oMce  by  a  vast  majority.  The  intelligence  of  this 
honour  was  actually  first  announced  to  him  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  metropolis. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Skinner  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  health  and  vigour. 
He  received  this  mark  of  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  Liverymen  of  London  in  a  manly  and  becom-> 
ing  manner.     Though  it  was  not  sought  by  him,  he 
did  not  shrink  from  the  duties  which  it  imposed. 
He  had,  prior  to  this  event,  taken  into  partnership 
Mr.  Dyke  and  Mr.  Jaques;  the  former  of  whom  bad 
been  his  apprentice,  and  had  ever  since  continued  in 
his  employ.     On  Mr.  Dyke,  therefore,  devolved  the 
principal  weight  of  their  business,  whilst  Mr.  Skinner 
devoted,  with  exemplary  zeal,  the  whole  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  duties  of  that  important  station 
to  which  he  was  now  appointed. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  year  in  which 
hcf  was  Sheriff  was  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament, 
and  the  election  of  a  new  one.  The  spirit  of  party 
wns  never  more  violent.  The  illustrious  statesman, 
who  had  then  been  newly  stripped  of  power,  had  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  numerous  friends  who  es* 

poosed 
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pcnised  his  interest,  and  the  interest  of  his  supporters, 
^nd  strenuously  exerted  themselves  in  securing  their 
re-election  to  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
supporters  of  the  new  ministry  were  eijually  zealous 
in  their  exposition.  This  contest  was  carried  to  a 
violent  extreme  in  the  metropolis,  where  conse* 
quently  Mr.  Skinner,  in  his  situation  of  returning 
officer,  had  a  difficult  and  very  delicate  duty  to  per* 
form.  The  sincere  friend  and  confessed  admirer  c£ 
Mr.  Fox,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Whig  in* 
terest,  his  whoie  heart  was  with  the  friends  of  that 
great  statesman.  Added  to  which,  the  two  Whig 
candidates  for  the  etty,  Aldermen  Newnham  and 
Sawbridge,  were  also  his  particular  friends.  He  had 
even  promised,  previously  to  bis  being  elected  Sheriff^ 
to  conduct  the  business  of  Alderman  Ncwnham*« 
election;,  and  notwithstanding  his  labours  at  Guild* 
ball,  and  at  Brentford,  ^where  the  Middlesex  election 
was  carried  on^  he  filled  the  office  ^of  Chairman  in 
Mr.  Newnham's  Committee,  and  was,  beyond  ail 
doubt,  a  principal  means  of  carrying  the  election  in 
favour  ef  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Sawbndge. 

In  the  election  for  Middlesex  his  interest  at  this 
time  was  still  more  preponderating.  Of  so  much 
consequence  did  the  celebrated  Wilkes  consider  it, 
that  he  once  observed  to  a  friend,  *^  If  any  man 
wishes  to  be  member  for  Middlesex  be  must  make 
his  bow  to -Mr.  Skinner-"  Here  also  he  bad  the 
same  delicate  task  to  perform ;  for  Mr.  Byng,  the 
Whig  candidate,  was  ooeof  his  most  intimate  friends. 
Yet  so  admirably  did  be  blend  his  public  duties  and 
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his  private  feelings  together,  that  even  the  rival  can* 
didatej  themselves  subscribed  to  bis  justice^  honout^ 
and  impartiah'ty. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Sheriff 
so  painful  as  that  which  imposes  upon  him  the  super- 
intcndance  of  the  prisons,  and  the  execution  of  cri- 
minals. The  regulations  which  Mr.  Skinner  effected 
in  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  and  the  two  compters,  have 
produced  such  wholesome  effects,  that  the  debtor 
and  the  felon  will  ever  have  cause  to  be  grateful  for 
Bis  exertions.  To  his  humane  interference  also  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are  indebted  for  the 
discontinuance  of  a  spectacle  which  was  at  once  rc« 
volting  to  the  feelings  of  the  beholders,  and  barba- 
rous to  the  wretched  victims  of  offended  justice  in 
their  last  awful  hour.  The  spectacle  to  which  we 
allude  was,  that  of  dragging  culprits  condemned  to 
death  in  carts,  or  on  sledges,  from  Newgate  through 
the  most  populous  streets  of  London,  to  be  executed 
at  Tyburn.  This  most  afflicting  sight  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  gates  of  Newgate; 

Many  less  services  of  Mr.  Skinner  to  the  commu- 
nity during  his  sheriffalty,  we  are  compelled  to  pass 
over ;  but  we  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  refut- 
ing a  charge,  which  Peter  Pindar,  with  a  most  un- 
warrantable stretch  of  poetic  licence,  and,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme, 
has  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Skinner.  The 
story  Peter  tells  runs  thus — ^That  some  sheep  belong- 
ing to  a  certain  great  personage  having  died,  without 
the  knife  of  the  butcher,  were  sent  to  Fleet^niarket 

fur 


for  sale.    **  The  news/*  says  Peter^  "of  thte  same 
tnutton— - 

DesignMforxhanya  Londdn  dinner, 
•    Reach'd  the  fair  ears  of  Master  Sheriff  Sktimery 
Who^  Vridi  a  hammer,  and  a  conscience  clear,  • 
Gets  glory  and  ten  diousand  pounds  a  year ; 
And  who,  if  things  gD  tdierably  fair,  "^ 

Will  rise  one  day  proud  Lohdon*)5  proud  Lord  Mayon 

The  Alderman  was  in  his  pulpit  shining, 

*Midst  gentlemen  with  night-caps,  hair,  and  Wigsj 

In  language  most  rhetorical  defining 
The  sterling  metit  of  a  lot  of  pigs : 

When  suddenly  the  news  was  brought* 
That  in  Fleet  Market  wet-e  un^oksome  sheep» 
Whicli  ma4^  the  Preacher  froin  his  pulpit  Ieap> 

As  nimble  as  a .  tiylor,  or  as  dbought. 

f'or  justice  panting,  and  unaw*d  by  fears. 
Tills  King,  this  Emperor  of  Auctioneers 
Set  off—a  furious  face  indeed  he  put  bn-Ji* 

Xiike  lightniiig  did  he  gallop  up  Cheapside! 

In  thunder  down  through  Ludgate  did  he  ride. 
To  catch  the  man  who  sold  this  dreadful  mutton. 

Now  to  Fleet  Market,  fuH  of  Wfath,  he  came. 
And  with  die  spirit  of  an  ancient  Romanp 
Exceeded,  I  believe,  by  no  man. 
The  Alderman,  so  virtuous,  cryM  out "  Shame!" 

"  D — ^mme,**  to  Robinson,  said  Master  Skinner, 
**  Who  on  such  mutton.  Sir,  can  make  a  dinner^'* 

"  You,  if  you  please," 
.  Cry*d  Mr.  Robinson,  with  perfect  ease. 

"  Sir  t"  quoth  the  red-hot  Alderman  again— 
«♦  You !"  quoth  the  Hind,  in  just  the  same  codstram.- 
"  OS,  off,"  cry'd  Skinner,  «*  with  your  carrioa  heap  ; 
^       «<  Quick,  d'-^mme,  uke  away  yovr  nasty  shoep  I 
"^  'l  800-1 801 .  N  a  *♦  Whilst 
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*^  Whilst  I  comauind,  not  e'en  tfar  King 
**  Shall  such  vile  stuff  to  market  bring, 
**  And  London  stalls  such  garbage  put  on ; 
"  So  uke  iway  your  stinking  mutton." 

**  You/'  reply M  Robinson,  **  you  cry  otit  *  Shame!' 
**  You  blast  the  sheep,  good  Master  Skinner,  pray  ; 

**  You  give  the  harmless  mutton  a  bad  name! 
**  You  impudently  order  it  avray ! 

"  Sweet  Master  Alderman,  don't  make  this  rout : 
**  Clap  on  your  spectacles  upon  your  snout; 
"  And  then  your  keen,  surveying  eyes  regale 

**  With  those  same  fine  large  letters  on  the  cart 
"  Which  brought  this  blasted  mutton  here  for  sale,*' 
Poor  Skinner  read,  and  read  it  with  a  start. 

Like  Hamlet,  frighten'd  at  his  father's  ghost, 
1  he  Alderman  stood  staring  like  a  post; 
He  saw  G-  R-  inscrib'd,  in  handsome  letters. 
Which  proved  the  sheep  belong'd  unto  his  betters* 

The  Alderman  now  tum'd  to  deep  reflection; 
And  being  blest  with  proper  recollection, 
£xc!aSm'd,  *^  I've  made  a  great  mistake— Oh!  sad; 
**  The  sheep  are  really  not  so  bad. 

*<  Dear  Mister  Robinson,  I  beg  your  pardon ; 
"  Your  Job-like  patience  I've  borne  hard  on. 
•*  Whoever  says  the  mutton  is  not  good, 
,  •^  Knows  nothing,  Mr.  Robinson,  of  food ; 

•«  I  verily  believe  I  could  turn  glutton, 

•*  On  such  neat,  wholesome,  pretty-looking  mutton. 

*«  Piay,  Mister  Robinson,  the  mutton  sell—* 

«« I  hope,  Sir,  that  his  Majesty  is  well." 

So  saying.  Mister  Robinson  he  quitted, 

With  cherubimic  smiles  and  placid  brows^ 
For  such  embarrassing  occasions,  fitted— 
.    Adding  just  five-and'-twenty  htmible  bowti. 
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To  worlc  went  Robinson  to  sell  the  sheep ; 
But  people  would  not  buy  except  dog  cheap. 
At  length  the  sheep  were  sold — .without  the  fleece; 
And  brought  King  George  just  half-a-crown  a-piece. 

The  whole  of  this  siory  is  a  mere  invention  of  the 
foet.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  character  of 
Mr.  Skinner  than  the  part  assigned  him  in  this  tale.i 
That  the  wholesome  and  plentiful  supplies  of  the 
markets  was  an  object  of  his  study  in  his  sheriffalty  is 
most  true,  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  if  any  impro- 
per practice  whatever  had  reached  his  ears  it  would 
have  met  from  him  its  merited  punishment,  however 
shielded  or  sanctioned  it  might  have  been. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Bates  in  1785,  Mr.  Skinner 
was  a  second  time  invited  by  the  ward  of  Queenhithe 
to  become  their  Alderman.  This  honour,  which  he 
bad  formerly  declined,  he. then  accepted;  a  step  to 
which  he  was  no  doubt  the  more  readily  induced 
from  the  experience  which  he  had  received  of  the 
attention  and  ability  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Dyke,  in  con- 
ducting the  concerns  of  the  house. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Sawbridge  occasioning  a  vacan* 
cy  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  Alderman  Skinner  was 
pressed  by  a  very  numerous  party  of  the  Livery  to 
offer  himself  a  candidate ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  he  had  thought  proper  to  have  complied  with  their 
wishes,  he  would  have  succeeded.  Whether  it  be 
that  a  diffidence  of  his  own  talents,  or  an  indisposi^ 
tion  to  the  tame  duties  of  attendance  in  the  House, 
swayed  his  determination  pn  this  p6int,  we  cannot 
pay^  but  we.  know  that  he  has  uniformly  persevered 
:      .    :  Nn2  in 
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in  refusing  similar  overtures^  which  have  treveral 
times  been  made  to  him.  About  this  time  the  high 
price  of  that  necessary  article  of  consumption  coals; 
attracted  his  particular  attention.  He  made  it  his 
business  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  enormous  ad- 
vance in  price  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  this  article, 
4nd  as  a  member  of  the  Coal  Committee  was  unre- 
mitting and  indefatigable  in  his  labours*  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  commtttatiouy  which  soon 
after  was  eti^ectcd  between  the  nation  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  respecting  the  revenue  which  his  Grace 
received  from  coals^  was  in  consequence  of  the  mea- 
sures which  be  promoted. 

In  the  year  l7Q4y  he  was  called  to  the  civic  chair. 

Perhaps  no  period  of  the  History  of  London  can 
be  named  when  vigilai^e  and  ability  in  its  chief  ma- 
gistrate were  more  necessary  than  during  the  mayor- 
alty of  Mr.  Skinner. 

At  the  moment  of  his  election^  a  vast  majority  of 
the  nation  were  under  the  influence  of  a  species  of 
political  alarm,''  and  so  potent  were  its  efFectSj  that  it 
spread  delusion  as  well  as  terror  wherever  it  was 
sounded.  It  had  conjured  up^so  foul  a  mist  in  the 
minds  of  men,  that  images  of  horror  rose  at  the  bare 
ttiention  of  the  Rights  of  Freedom.  Worda  of  the 
most  opposite  meaoing  became  synonimous^  This 
delusion  respecting  pleasures  naturally  extended  itself 
to  men.  No  disdnction  could  these  alarfnists  per- 
ceive between  a  Bedford  or  an  Orleans^  a  Fox  or  a 
Robespierre.  And  as  the  bold  adherence  of  these 
ttatesmen  to  the  genuine  uoeorrupted  principles  of 
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British  freedom  was  branded  with  the  charge  of  a 
revolutionizing  spirit,  so  the  unshaken  attachment 
of  their  friends  to  them,  and  to  their  cause,  Was  stig- 
matized as  Httie  less  than  sedition. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  times  when  Mr.  Skin- 
ner was  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  metropolis. 
His  political  tenets  had  undergone  no  change  since 
the  period  of  his  sherifFaity  ;  interest  could  not  invite, 
cowardice  could  not  frighten,  calumny  itself  could 
not  compel  him  to  desert  the  standard  of  Fox  and 
Freedom. 

This  fact  being  universaHy  known,  no  sooner  was 
he  invested  with  his  city  honours,  than  the  trumpet 
of  alarm  sounded  that  London  was  under  the  coa- 
troul  of  d  Jacobin  Lord  Mayor. 

The  first  act  of  his  mayoralty  evinced  with  how 
much  merited  contempt  he  treated  the  puerile  pastime 
of  mck- naming.  It  is  a  very  ancient  custom  of  the 
city  to  invite  the  Ministers  of  State,  and  the  High 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  to  dine  with  the  neW  chief 
magistrate  at  Guildhall  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  This 
invitation  was  given  to,  and  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Dukb 
of  Portland,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Dundag,  and  thfe 
rest  of  the  Cabinet.  At  the  same  table,  by  Mr.  Skitv- 
ner's  personal  invitation,  and  as  his  personal  friendiSy 
were  seated,  Mr.  Fox,  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and 
Norfolk,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Derbj^,  Lord  Lauder- 
dale, Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Grey,  and 
all  the  distinguished  Members  of  both  Houses  in  the 
interest  of  opposition. 
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Such)  an  assemblage  of  men  illustrious  by  rank, 
birtb^or  talents,  had  never  before  graced  the  table  of 
any  Lord  Mayor. 

The  next  part  of  Mr.  Skinner's  public  conduct 
which  merit's  attention  is,  that  which  relates  to  the 
State  Trials  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  predecessor  of 
Mr.  Skinner  had  deemed  it  necessary,  for  the  pre- 
aervation  of  the  peace,  during  the  trial  of  Home 
Tooke,  to  line  the  Old  Bailey  with  the  military. 
Upon  the  continuation  of  these  trials,  the  new  Lord 
Mayor  politely  refused  the  proffered  services  of  the 
soldic;rs.  For  this  act  he  was  severely  censured  by 
the  ministerial  journalists,  and,  if  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, an  attempt  was  made  by  high  authority  to 
compel  him  to  adopt  the  military  regime.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  metro- 
polis through  the  whole  of  his  mayoralty  by  the  aid 
of  the  civil  power  alone.  This  and  other  parts  of  his 
conduct  raised  him  to  the  highest  degree  of  popu- 
larity. The  hospitality  of  his  table,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  bis  entertainments  at  the  Mansion  House, 
though  at  least  equal  to  any  of  his  predecessors,  are 
objects  which  have  only  a  minor  claim  to  notice, 
eclipsed  as  they  were  by  the  in6exible  integrity  and 
patriotic  independence  with  which  he  discharged 
every  function  of  a  chief  magistrate.  After  a  year  of 
most  fatiguing  duties  he  resigned  that  office,  amidst 
the  applause  of  the  poor,  and  the  approbation  of  all 
ranks.  Since  this  period,  we  lament  to  say,  that  an 
ill  state  of  health,  and  the  loss  of  a  most  amiable  wife, 
have  deprived  the  public  in  a  great  measure  of  this 
geotleman's  services. 
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-  On  Michaelmas  Day  i  799,  Mr.  Skinner  was  agaia 
returned  by  the  Livery  of  London^  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Coombe,  to  tbe  Court  of  A!d6rmen,  for 
their  choice  of  one  of  them  to  be  Lord  Mayor,  when 
the  Court  elected  the  former  a  second  time  in  pre- 
ference to  Mr.  Coombe,  who  had  not  served  the 
office.  This  decision  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  Mr. 
Skinner  firmly  resisted,  by  refusing  to  serve  the  se- 
cond time  that  ofHce,  which  he  had  so  recently  and' 
botiourably  discharged. 

The  perseverance  of  the  Livery  in  returning  to  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  these  two  getitlemen  only,  and 
the  firmness  of  Mr.  Skinner  in  refusing  to  serve  the 
office,  at  length  fixed  Alderman  Coombe  in  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  tity.  At  present  Mr.  Skinner  di-' 
vides  his  time  between  attention  to  the  engagements 
of  his  business,  the  duties  of  an  Alderman^  and  the 
comforts  of  domestic  retirement. 

DR- JAMES  ANDERSON. 

DR.  JAMES  ANDERSON  is  a  native  of  Scot- 
land. His  father  was  a  farmer,  of  whom  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  deprived  when  a  youth.  On  the 
death  of  the  father  the  care  of  a  large  family,  as  well 
as  a  considerable  farp,  demanded  the  attention  of 
the  son :  so  that  in  the  author  of  the  Agricoltural 
Essays  we  contemplate  not  a  mere  gentleman  farmer, 
writing  essays  for  his  amusement,  but  one,  wbo^  from 
y^ry  e^rly  life,  has  been  an  experiitiental  fkrmer^and' 
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\yho  has  directed  all  bis  literary  attainmepts  to  il|QSi« 
t^ate  agriculture. 

Dr.  Anderson^  while  young,  happened  to  read 
Home*s  Essay  on  Agriculture,  but  oould  not  underf^ 
stand  it  through  bis  ignorance  of  chemistry  i  he 
therefore  determined  to  study  that  science^  and  be<r 
catne.the  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cullen^  ma^ 
naging,  while  yet  a  stripling,  a  farm  in  the  neigfa-^ 
bourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  attending  Dr.  Cullen'a 
chemical  lectures  in  the  university,  at  the  same  time. 
Stilly  however,  on  account  of  his^extreme  youth,  he 
was  only  private  pupil,  though  a  very  favourite  one,, 
of  Dr.  CuIIen's;  but,  being  properly  prepared  by 
such  an  instructor,  he  proceeded  to  .attend  public 
lectures,  and  soon  became  a  very  successful  stodentt 

Passing  over  many  years  of  Dr.  Andfrson'a  lifc^ 
employed  in  agriculture,  aqd  furnishing  but  little' 
that  would  diversify  the  page  of  biography,  we  shall 
direct  our  attention  to  such  objects  as  entitle  him 
to  a  place  among  the  public  characters  of  Great  Bri« 
tain:  and  this  will  lead  \xs  to  little  inore  than  the 
giving  a  summary  of  his  agricultural  apd  other  pubU- 
cations. 

The  first  literary  work  of  this  author  was  acciden- 
tal and  anonymous.  A  friend  of  bis  who  hsd  some 
concern,  in  the  IBncyclopaedia  Brilannica,  applied  to 
him  to  furnish  a  few  articles  for  that  work ;  which 
he  accordingly  did.  Of  this  number  is  the  article 
Dictionary^  in  tbe  first  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia. 
•  In  the  same  work  the  article  Winds  was  written  by 
bim^  included  in  the  subsequent  edition  und^r  Fneu*- 
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maticg.  Here  the  causes  of  the  monsoons  were  first 
explained;  and  it  n)ay  be  w<frth  while  to  remark,  that 
Dr.  Anderson's  observations  were  written  at  least  six 
months  before  Captain  Cook's  return  from  the  first 
voyage  of  discovery*  In  this  article  he  asserted  that 
from  the  wature  of  the  winds  then  known  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  no  continent  could  be  found 
in  that  hemisphere  near  the  tropical  regions,  but  that 
New  Holland  would  be  found  to  consist  of  a  large 
island,  principally  land. 

The  article  Smoaky  Chimneys^  in  that  Dictionary, 
was  also  written  by  him,  and  from  this  the  patentee 
pf  the  bath  stoves  first  derived  his  idea. 

The  favourable  manner  in  which  these  anonymous 
essays  were  received,  induced  the  author  to  amuse 
his  winter  evenings  with  exercises  of  this  kind,  while 
IP  the  country.  These  were  immediately  transmitted 
to  the  editor  of  the  Weekly  Magazine,  a  miscellany 
printed  at  that  time  in  Edinburgh.  They  appeared 
10  that  work  under  various  signatures;  Agricola,  Ti- 
molieon,  Germanicjas,  Cimon,  Scoto-Britannicus,  E. 
Aberdeen,  Henry  Plain,  Impartial,  A  Scot,  A  Hater 
cif  Impudence,  Pedantry  and  Affectation,  &c. 

These  essays  were  received  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  for  whose  use  the]j  were  principally  intend- 
ed, with  such  flattering  marks  of  approbation,  that 
the  apthor  was  encouraged,  at  the  solicitation  of  Dr. 
John  Gregory,  to  pubjish  a  volume  of  Essays  on 
Agriculture  und  Rural  Affairs,  which  appeared  in 
1775.  This  also  was  zn  anonymous  publication; 
but  a  second  $4itipn  |)ein;  speedily  dialled  for,  it  was 
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re-printed  in  1776,  with  an  additional  volume.  To 
these  he  prefixed  bis  mime,  and  a  dedication  to  bis 
respected  friend  and  patron.  Dr.  Cullen.  In  1777 
appeared  in  quarto  Letters  on  the  means  of  exciting  a 
Spirit  of  National  Industry,  with  a  particular  refe- 
rence to  Scotland.  This  work  introduced  him  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  He  controverts 
in  it  several  of  that  celebrated  writer's  opinions  con- 
cerning the  corn-trade,  and,  as  experience  has  proved, 
with  great  justice. 

Our  author  had  now  established  a  considerable  li- 
terary reputation  •  in  consequence  of  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degrees  of  [A.  M.  and  LL.  D.  These  distinctions 
were  obtained  without  the  smallest  solicitation  on  his 
part,  and  even  without  any  previous  information  to 
him  from  the  University. 

Resides  his  works  separately  published,  and  now 
on  sale,  there  are  two  which  have  been  long  out  of 
print,  viz.  "  An  Inquiry^  into  the  Causes  which  have 
"  retarded  the  Progess  of  Agriculture  in  Europe,'*  4to. 
and  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Corn  Laws,  with  a  view 
"  to  the  new  Corn  Bill  proposed  for  Scotland,  anno 
**  1777/'  8vo.  A  small  volume  was  also  printed  and 
circulated  by  him  among  his  friends,  in  }783,  but 
never  published,  entitled,  "A  Proposal  for  establishing 
**  the  Northern  British  Fisheries ;  in  which  the  cir- 
"  cumstahces  that  have  hitherto  frustrated  every  at- 
"  tempt  to  establish  these  fisheries  are  investigated, 
*^  and  measures  suggested  by  which  the  obstructions 
^^  WH^j  be  reojoved.".^  Unfortutiately  fpr  the  author* 
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tbi8  volume  attracted  the  notice  of  Government,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1784,  application  viras  made  to 
him  to  undertake  a  survey  of  the  Hebrides,  vtritb  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  the  fisheries.    After 
some  hesitation  he  consented  to  go,  though  not  till 
be  had  expressly  stipulated  that  he  should  be  pro- 
perly paid  for  his  time  and  trouble.    This  produced 
the  Report  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury^ 
&c.  which  has  been  since  published  in  Dr.  Ander- 
son^s  account  of  the  Hebrides.    This  Report  occa<;> 
sioned  his  being  summoned  to  attend  the  Committee 
of  Fisheries  in  Parliament,  in  1785,  in  which  way  his 
time  was  wholy  occupied  for  the  course  of  a  y«ir, 
to  the  no  small  detriment  of  his  private  affairs :  and 
though  his  Report  obtained  the  mast  unequivocal 
approbation  of  all  the  parties  interested  in  that  business, 
and  procured  him  the  most  honourable  reception  in 
the  Committee  of  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  yet  he 
was  not  able,  nor  has  it  ever  yet  been  in  his  power,  to 
obtain  one  farthing  on  account  of  his  time  and  troublt^ 
in  that  service.     No  person,  it  seems,  in  his  situation 
can  obtain  redress  by  law ;  for  it  is  now  established 
by  the  opinion  of  the  best  counsel,  that  ^^  no  action 
*^  at  law  can.  He  against  a  Minister  of  State  to  compel 
**  him  to  fulfil  any  agreement  made  by  him  officially 
"  with  individuals :"  a  circumstance  that  certainly 
cannot  be  too  well  known.     For  men  of  talents  who 
spend  their  time  and  their  property  in  a  particular 
service,  ought  to  be  well  informed  beforehand  what 
bold  they  have  on  the  persons  with  whom  the  bargain 
js  made  y  otherwise  their  engagements  may  turn  out 
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hazardous  experiments,  and  their  speculations  may 
end  in  their  utter  ruin. 

In  the  above-mentioned  pamphlet  the  Doctor  had 
occasion  to  controvert  a  position  started  by  Dr. 
FrankHn,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Price,  as  well  as  others, 
concerning  the  benefits  to  be  derived  to  Britain  in 
consequence  of  sending  people  to  America.  He 
thought  it  his  duty  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  Dr.  Price, 
vrho  politely  made  the  following  ingenuous  return : 
"  The  notice  Dr.  Anderson  has  taken  of  an  assertion 
"  of  Dr.  Price's  gives  him  no  room  for  any  other  sen- 
"*  timent  than  that  of  gratitude ;  in  that  assertion  he 
•'  followed  Dr.  Franklin^  and  he  is  now  disposed  to 
"  think  he  did  it  too  hastily,"  (see  account  of  the  He- 
brides, page  114,  note).  In  a  note  in  the  Account 
of  the  Hebrides,  page  104,  he  alludes  to  a  corres- 
pondence in  the  .Gentleman's  Magazine  with  Mr, 
Hewlett. 

During  the  American  contest.  Dr.  Anderson  was 
requested  by  Lord  Mansfield  to  write  on  the  subject. 
He  declined  it  for  a  considerable  time,  knowing  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  draw  conclusions  contrary 
not  only  to  the  wishes  of  his  Lordship,  but  contrary 
also  to  public  opinion.  But  when  the  news  of  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  army  reached  this 
country,  he  began  to  think  the  public  might  be  more 
inclined  to  listen  to  his  arguments.  He  then  wrote 
his  thoughts  on  that  subject,  which  he  sent  off 
directly  to  London,  to  be  published  in  a  pamphlet, 
under  the  title  of  *'  The  Interest  of  Great  Britain 
**  with  regard  to  her  Anjerican  Colonies  considered.** 

The 
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The  conclusions  drawn  from  his  arguments  were, 
that  our  American  Colonies,  instead  of  promoting 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  have 
tended,  in  a  most  powerful  manner,  to  depress  them  ; 
that  instead  of  adding  strength  and  stability  to  the 
empire,  they  have  necessarily  in  a  great  degree  weakr 
ened  it,  and  exposed  it  to  the  most  imminent  danger  ; 
that,  therefore,  the  settling  of  these  colonies  at  first 
was  unwise,  and  the  subsequent  encouragement  im* 
politic*  The  same  position  bad  been  advanced  by 
that  acute  political  and  commercial  writer  Peao 
Tucker,  but  with  no  other  effect  than  that  of  being 
universally  ridiculed* 

In  1790,  a  very  liberal  publication  was  set  on  foot, 
in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  entitled,  '-*  The  Bee, 
*^  or  Literary  Intelligencer/*  This  continued  to  be 
published  aS^a  weekly  miscellany  for  many  years.  It 
consisted  of  sketches  of  biography  and  poetry,  stories 
iUu8tnitiv€  of  human  manners,  translations  from  £>* 
reign  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  and  other  mis-» 
Cellaneous  matter.  It  proceeded  through  many  vo^ 
Ittmes,  and  is  a  repository  of  many  literary  curiosities. 
Pr.  Anderson  wrote  much  in  this  work  himself. 

The  last  of  Dr.  Anderson's  publications  is  entitled, 
'*  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  General 
•'Washington,  by  Jdmes  Anderson,  LL.  D.  &c.'' 
This  is  a  valuable  pamphlet,  and  contains  some  judi* 
cipus  remarks  on  the  causes  of  the  late  scarcity. 

Dr.  Anderson .  still  passes  his  time  in  literary  pur- 
suits, especially  such  as  are  friendly  to  the  study  rf 
Agriculture.    He  has  lately  been,  and  is  still  printing 

a  monthly 
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a  mofithlj  publication  entitled^  Agricultural  Recrca- 
tionSy  consisting  of  essays  on  rural  subjects,  natural 
history,  &c.  This  work  is  alto  occasionally  diversi- 
fied, though  but  sparingly,  with  poetry,  generally 
original,  or  if  not  entirely  new,  yet  carefully  and  ju- 
diciously selected. 

:  The  manners  of  this  ingenious  and  very  useful  man 
are  plain  and  frank,  indicative  of  an  honest  and  good 
heart :  he  is  benevolent  and  generous-;  a  tender  pa- 
rent, and  a  warm  friend  ;  and  very  highly  respected 
ID  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 


THE  PRINCE  DE  BOUILLON. 

Interspersed  with  some  anecdotes  of  the  ^^^Md  ofJers4y. 

AN  uninformed  Englishman,  biassed  by  the  pre- 
judices of  a  defective  education,  takes  it  for  granted 
that  a  Prince  must  necessarily  be  of  the  blood  royal, 
because,  in  his  own  country,  he  sees  none  dignified 
with  that  title  but  such  as  are  either  direct  or  colla^ 
teral  branches  of  the  family  on  the  throne.  He  has 
no  idea  that  the  all-powerful  fat  of  Majesty  can 
create  a  Prince  as  easily  as  a  Duke  or  an  Earl,  and 
will  therefore,  on  the  above-mentioned  principle,  fao 
doubt,  forwardly  conclude,  that  the  illustrious  per- 
sonage who  is  the  subject  of  the  present  narrative, 
XDust^ needs  be  lineally  descended  from  the  same  au- 
gust stock  with  the  late  ill-fated  Sovereign  of  France. 
And  80  indeed  be  is ;  but  it  is  in  the  same>sense  that 

the 
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the  writer  of  these  memoirs,  and  each  of  bis  readers 
mighty  by  only  tracing  their  several  pedigrees  back 
to  the  main  root,  be  proved  to  be  all  equally  allied 
to  Ancns  Martins  or  Noma  Pompilius. 

'Philip  d'Auvergne,  Prince  of  Bouillon,  and  Cap- 
tain of  the  Bravo  gun-boat,  of  sixteen  guns,  was  born 
in  the  town  of  St.  Helier,  in  the  island  of  Jersey,— 
The  family,  though  not  reckoned  of  the  first  order, 
or  one  of  those  most  eminent  in  that  island  for  an- 
cient lineage,*  and  the  "  boast  of  heraldry,"  is,  ne- 

7 '  ' : — - 

♦  Like  all  obscure  little  people,  involved  in  helpless  and  pro* 
found  ignorance,  and  but  just  emerged  from  absolute  indigence, 
with  whom  pride  and  poverty  still  supply  the  place  of  rational 
information  and  liberal  sentiments,  those  of  Jersey  are,  perhaps 
beyond  other  mortak,the  most  vain,*— not  of  the  merits  of  their 
ancestors,  but  of  the  antiquity  of  their  families  ;  in  which  respect 
they  outstrip  even  the  Welsh  themselves.  To  the.  same  cause 
must  be  attributed  their  passion  for  titles.  When  Rollo  the 
Norman  subdued  that  island,  he  divided  it  into  little  fiefs  or  seig- 
niories, which  he  bestowed  in  the  nature  of  feudal  tenures  on  such 
of  his  officers  as  chiefly  signalized  themselves  on  that  occasion. 
To  this  very  day  the  descendants  of  tliose  adventurers  retain 
not  only  the  hereditary  manorial  tides,  but  whatever  other  ca« 
sual  appellatives  have  successively  distinguished  their  respective 
families  through  a  series  of  ages.  So  that,  literally  speaking, 
several  of  them  have  at  present  more  titles  than  acres  of  land. 

To  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  Jersey  nobility,  it  will  not  be 
sufficient  barely  to  recollect  what  one  sometimes  reads  or  hears 
of  the  Italian  Illustrissimi  in  certain  instances.  The  Normaa 
progeny  far  transcends  whatever  is  related  of  the  successors  of 
the  £milii,the  Drusi,  the  Scipios  and  the  Caesars.  It  is  no  un* 
usual  thing  to  see  a  Jersey  lord  drive  his  own  cart  for  his  daily 
hir^,  tend  his  masons  or  his  thatcher  to  save  th,e  ezpenc€  of  an 
additional  workman,  or  else  winnowing  his  own  com,  in  a 
checqued  shirt,  and  Mrith  an  old  handkerchief  tied  rou^d  hk 

head» 
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Tertheless,  closely  cqnecte<f  with  the  very  best  tber^^ 
especially  the  Le  Geyt,  and  Dumaresqae  families^  the 
former  not  a  little  remarkable  for  having  given  birth 

Leady  or  a  ragged  nightcap.  It  were  nugator]r  to  meat^on  my 
Lord  Normally  or  my  Lord  La  Hole  as  examplest  where  there 
are  so  many  more  who  answer  the  deKription  still  better  if  po&> 
sible. 

But  to  any  one  acquainted  with  their  real  circomstances  and 
manner  of  living,  nothing  can  appear  more  tndy  ridiculous  than 
their  disputes  aboyt  the  right  of  precedency.  These  have  been 
sometimes  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  a  judicial  adjudication, 
tkher  in  the  assembly  of  the  states,  or  in  their  petty  court  (called, 
in  the  ordinary  strain  of  Crapaud  pomposity,  the  Royal  Court  of 
Jersey)  has  been  found  necessary  to  decide  the  arduous  and  im*^ 
porta&t  contest. 

]6utVs  these  first-rate  distinctions  can  appertain  bnly  to  a  few, 
and  as  the  rest  would  be  completely  and  utterly  miserable  with- 
out some  title  besides  the  universal  one  of  Crapaud^  which  they 
detest,  or  that  still  more  odious,  more  shocking,  more  abomi- 
nable one  of  Norman^  their  exemplary  modesty  obliges  them  to 
rest  satisfied  with  that  of  Captain,  which  is  both  more  humble 
and  1  less  difficult  of  access,  and  of  which  the  number  in  that 
island  is  scarcely  conceivable.  Nay,  they  are  almost  all  Cap- 
tains. A  camp  of  three  hundred  thousand  fighting  men  could^ 
aot  furnish  so  many  Captaifis  as  the  little  JsU  de  Jersey.  As 
very  fetv  of  them  ever  enter  into  the  army  (for  we  do  not  reckon 
the  island  militia  under  that  denomination),  and  fewer  still  at* 
tain  to  any  rank  or  distinction  in  it ;  their  proper  element,  the 
sea,  affords  them  a  much  better  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
£iivourite  vanity.  Yet  even  there  the  regular  course  of  promo* 
tion  in  the  King^s  service  would  be  at  the  best  tedious,  and  aU 
ways  uncertain.  It  might  also  be  now  and  then  attended  with 
some  degree  of  personal  hazard  besides  that  of  drowning,  and 
which  they  would  wish  to  avoid  by  all  possible  mean^  for  they 
ir«  not  over  and  above  fond  of  scars  or  deadly  cutaneoto  inci*' 
aioni ;  and,  after  all»  the  greater  number  would  pine  away  in 
t  jiopeless 
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to  fiooie  of  tlie  most  worthy^  and  the  latter  to  many 
of  the  most  worthless  characters  to  be  found  in  th« 
annals  of  any  country.  His  father^  the  late  Charley 
d^Auvergne^  Esq.  was  a  person  of  no  ipconsiderable 
respectability,  and  was  always  regarded  as  such.  We 
are  told  he  held  a  commission  in  the  islai\d  militiai 
^which^  however,  i^  a  matter  not  of  emolument  but 
expence  to  the  possessor)  and  bad  besides  discharged 
sonie  of  .the  civil  offices  of  the  state,  without  th^ 
stigma  of  censure.  He  was  possessed  of  a  handsome 
property  in  laiid,  sufficient  at  least  to  put  a  man  no 
way  remarkable  for  profusion  or  headless  expence 
tibove  the  reach  of  want  or  precarious  dependence ; 
but  which,  considerable  as  it  might  be  thought  in 
that  island,  was  far  from  being  equal  to  the  support 

hopdiess  obscurity,  without  the  consolation  of  a  single  solitary 
titk.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  and  dangers,  not  only  the 
commanders  of  armed  yessels  belonging  to  themselves,  such  as 
their  little  privateers,  cutters,  luggers,  schooners,  &c.  but  every 
master  of  every  common  trader,  and  even  of  every  Newfbund«> 
land  fishing-boat,  is  called  Captain,  and  would  be  highly  offended 
if  accosted  or  addressed  by  any  other. 

Ne;ct  to  nobility,  the  title  of  Esquire  is  the  primary  object  of 
their  ambition,  money  alone  excepted.  A  crippled  old  fellow, 
hardly  able  to  move  thirty  paces  without  the  help  of  a  stick  or 
crutch,  will  strain  every  nerve,  and  employ  the  interest  and  ia- 
fluence  of  all  his  friends  to  get  himself  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  small  redoubt  of  only  two  guns,  even  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  that  for  no  Other  reason  than  merely  the  lioapur^f 
having  the  three  letters  Esq.  placed  after  his  name. 

So  that  upon  the  whole  two-thirds  of  the  male  population  of 
that  island  are  composed  of  Lords  without  ra,n):,  Esquires  with- 
out property,  and  Captains  without  command  1 
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of  a  numerous  family  in  any  genteel  or  even  decent 
Myle,  much  less  to  afford  laying  by  a  comfortabk 
j)rovision  for  their  future  establishment  in  life. 
,    To  remedy  these  disadvantages  as  far  as  in  him  lay 
Mr.  d'Auvergne  availed  himself  of  the  common  re- 
source adopted  by  all  the  Jersey  people  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances^ and  embarked  in  trade ;  noc  ostensively 
in  his  own  name  so  much   as  being  concerned  ia 
private  associations  or  trading  little  companies,  or 
^Ise  under  the  firm  of  some  reputable  house :  and  this 
occupation  he  followed  for  a  number  of  years  with  a 
very  fair  character,  much  respected  and  esteemed  as 
a  gentleman  and  man  of  business,  for  his  known  pro- 
bity and  the  suavity  and  urbanity  of  his  manners. 
;     Philip,  the  subject  of  these  pages,  and  the  eldest 
jpf  six  or  seven  children,  of  whom  five  at  least  are 
still  living,  and  not  one  ever  married,  had  been  early 
destined  for  the  sea;  and  this  profession  he  was  led 
to  make  choice  of,  not  only  by  a  strong  predilection 
for  that  element,  but  also  in  compliance  with  the  ear- 
nest wishes  of  bis  friends,  w^ho  observed,  or  thought 
they  observed,  striking  prognostics  of  future  greats 
•n CSS  in   the" youth.     And  indeed,  even  in  his  boyish 
days,  he  attracted  no  small  degree  of  notice  by  a  pe-^ 
ciiliar  air  of  consequence  and  self-importance  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  children  of  his  age,  and  disco- 
vered evident  symptoms  of  an  aspiring  genius.     Both 
in  •  his  countenance  and  whole  carriage  there  was 
something  far  beyond  his  years,  which  plainly  indi- 
cated, if  not  entirely  what  he  was  to  be,  at  least  what 
he  wished  to  be.     His  native  isle  offered  •  nothing 

that 
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that  could  at  all  satisfy  that  boundless  ambition  which 
his  little  soul  had  been  taught  to  cherish  from  his  in»- 
fancy.  There  appeared  no  prospect  of  his  ever  rising 
to  the  dignity  either  of  a  Lord*  or  a  Lieutenant 
Bailiff  :-|- — it  was  therefore  resolved  be  should  be  an 
Admiral. 

But  notwithstanding  his  early  choice  of  a  profes* 
sion  which  might,  in  the  vulgar  opinion,  be  imagined 
to  afford  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  sufficient  for 
laying  in  any  very  ample  or  solid  store  of  intellectual 
acquirements,  his  education  was  not  neglected  :  and 
we  are  accordingly  told  of  the  forward  promptitude 
of  his  juvenile  powers,  and  of  the  rapid  advances  he 
made  in  school  learning,  first  in  England,;};  and  after- 

♦  Thkt  is  to  say,  a  Jersey  Lord,  or  seignior  de  fief. 

f  The  Chief  Magistrate  or  President  of  the  Royal  Court,  equi- 
valent both  to  a  Seneschal  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  with  us. 

J  In  Jersey  the  education  of  youth  is  less  attended  to,  and, 
consequently,  is  at  a  much  lower  ebb  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  British  dominions,  at  least  in  Europe,  if  we  except  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Guernsey.  Hence,  in  order  to  have  their  chil- 
dren qualified  for  shop-keeping,  and  the  other  inferior  branches 
of  mercantile  business  (as  to  commerce  on  a  liberal  and  exten- 
sive scale,  they  have  no  idea  of  it),  not  having  that  opportunity 
at  home,  they  are  sent  to  some  of  our  obscure  country  schools, 
and  mostly  to  Yorkshire,  on  account  of  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  accommodation  there ;  but  removed  at  the  end  of  a 
year  or  two,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  write  a  plain  legible 
hand,  and  have  acquired  some  slender  notion  of  the  first  easy 
rules  of  common  arithmetic. 

This  necessity  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  schools  in  that 
island  (for  there  are  schools  without  number,  and  of  all  prices, 
from  five  to  nine,  ten,  and  even  twelve  sols  or  sous,  that  is, 
from  twopence  halfpenny  to  sixpence,  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
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wards  in  France,  where  be  chiefly  pursued  fend  finally 
completed  hia  studies.  In  his  naval  career,  and  on  the 
•great  theatre  of  public  life,  be  has  been  much  more 

stances  upwards  per  week) ;  but  because  no  consideration  what- 
ever will  prevail  qn  them  to  give  any  certain  or  permanent  en- 
couragement to  a  person  properly  qualified  and  capable  of  in^ 
fitructing  their  children.  None  of  themselves  are  in  any  tole- 
rable degree  fit  for  the  undertsdcing  ;  and  no  talents  or  qualifica- 
tions, however  eminent,  will  recommend  a  stranger  to  counte- 
nance or  favour  among  them.  Should  a  new  adventurer  be  im- 
prudent  or  presumptuous  enough  to  charge  sixpence,  he  can  havt 
no  chance  of  succeeding,  while  there  are  so  many  Jersey  profes- 
sors who  demand  only  fonrpence  halfpenny  a  week. 

From  this  grovelling  princii^e  of  sordid  economy,  that  general 
ignorance  which  makes  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  character 
of  that  little  people,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at :  yet  a  few 
of  them  have,'  now  and  then»  been  known  to  make  some  profi- 
ciency in  the  two  learned  languages,  and  even  to  take  a  degree 
at  Oxford.  But  these  instances  are  extremely  rare,  though  vrt 
could  mention  some  splendid  ones. 

The  severest  misfortune  experienced  by  that  island  for  at  least 
a  century  back,  in  that  most  essential  respect,  was  the  death  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Falle,  mother  of  the  clergyman  of  that  name.  That 
good  old  lady  had  kept  a  school  for  many  years  in  the  town  of 
St.  Helier,  the  capital  of  the  island,  where,  though  quite  blind 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  she  taught  spelling,  reading, 
and  writings  in  both  Jersey  Frtnch  and  Jersey  English,  and  necdk* 
m;crif  with  universal  approbation  and  applause.  So  serious  t 
loss  must  be  the  more  sensibly  felt  on  account  of  the  difficulty,  if 
not  absolute  impossibility,  of  repairing  it  by  a  successor  of  equal 
merit  and  abilities,  unless  Mrs. Margaret  Cuppaidgecondescended 
to  offer  her  services.  And  did  not  the  penury  of  their  nar- 
row dispositions  obliterate  all  sense  of  gratitude  in  that  selfish 
race,  they  would  long  since  have  raised  a  monument  to  her  me- 
mory, as  a  small  testimony  of  their  affection  and  regard,  if  tl.f  / 
can  be  supposed  capable  of  any  such  refined  Sensations :  n: 
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successful  than  in  the  stUI  recesses  of  contemplative 
retipcFnent.  Having  (we  shall  suppose)  by, unremitting 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  the  regu- 
larity^  propriety,  and  steadiness  of  his, conduct  upon 
all  occasions,  secured  tt>e  eijitire  approbation  and 
esteem  of  all  under  whom  and  with  whom  he  served, 
he  was  at  length,  by  regular  and  due  course  of  promo* 
tion,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Bravo^  a  guar-- 
da  casta  gun-boat  of  sixteen  guns. 

But  it  was  not  from  a  whole  age  of  anxious  ex* 
pectation,  nor  from  the  slow  gradation  of  progressive 
advancement  in  naval  service,  nor  from  the  liberality 
of  the  British  Government,  nor  from  the  influence 
of  his  family  connections,  Captain  D'Auvergne  was  to 
hope  for  that  elevation  so  delightful  to  the  heart  of 
noan,  and  acceptable  even  to  the  most  bumble  and 
unaspiring ;  and  with  the  faintest  prospect  of  which 
not  the  partial  surmises  of  his  fondest  admirers  could 
have  flattered  him,  nor  all  the  golden  dreams  of  youth- 
ful fancy  have  once  conjured  up  to  solace  or  amuse 
his  longing  imagination.  To  another  country  and 
another  people,  to  private  friendship,  or,  with  more 
propriety,  the  doating  whim  of  superannuated  imbe- 
cility, we  are  to  look  for  the  source  of  that  dignity 
which  places  bin),  in  some  measure,  on  a  level  with 
the  first  order  of  nobility  in  this  country,  and  makes 
him  be  regarded  as  the  prime  luminary  that  gilds  with 

siich  as  that  erected  by  his  first-bom,  and  the  principal  furvlvi 
ing  hope  of  an  illustrious  house,  to  the  manes  of  Mr.  Owen  Ho* 
gan,  the  Irish  attorney  ;  but  one  of  somewhat  a  more  solid  and 
lasting  kind. 

O  o  3  the 
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the  splendid  effulgence  of  his  glory  the  contracted  ho- 
rizon of  his  own.  It  was  in  France  that  his  happy 
star  ascendant  at  his  natal  hour  ordained  he  should  lay 
the  foundation  both  of  his  fortune  and  his  fame:  hut 
Mars  rising  with  fiery  and  malignant  aspect  in  oppo- 
sition^ eyed  the  rich  prize,  and  snatched  the  better 

half  away. 

In  a  preceding  passage  it  hath  been  oserved,  that 

he  received  the  principal  part  of  his  education  in  that 
country.  Thither  also  it  had  been  customary  with 
him  to  go  and  pass  a  few  months  every  year,  when  he 
could  be  spared  from  the  necessary  avocations  of  his 
duty.  It  had,  indeed,  long  been  the  country  of  his 
choice,  and  where,  from  the  force  of  early  predilection, 
he  would  wish  to  have  lived,  had  things  reonained 
in  the  same  state  they  were  heretofore ;  or  in  any 
change,  order,  or  disorder,  could  he  but  retain  his 
present  title  and  the  possesions  which  once  belonged 
to  it ;  and  where  he  would  not  have  the  least  ob- 
jection to  leave  his  bones  in  peace  -till  summoned  by 
the  final  trumpet.  By  the  help  of  such  recommenda- 
tions as  could  be  procured  from  his  friends  in  Jersey, 
together  with  theacquaintancehehad  himself  establish- 
ed therc,itcannotbe  unreasonable  toconcludehefound 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  pretty  large  circle 
of  genteel  connexions.  This  was  at  that  time  much 
more  easily  done  in  France  than  perhaps  any  where 
else,  nothing  more  being  required  than  some  kind  of 
introduction,  a  little  proper  assurance,  and  to  be  able 
to  appear  in  the  style  and  character  of  a  gentleman. 
It  was  his  lot  to  be  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of 

tho 
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the  late  Prince  de  Bouillon,  a  nobleman  who,* with  a-» 
princely  income,  kept  a  princely  table,  had  a  princely 
retinue,  and  saw  some  princely  company,  as  ^yell  as  a  ^ 
gocxl  deal  more  who,  like  opaque  bodies  which  have  . 
no  proper  light  of  their  own,  but  shine  only  with  :the 
reflection  of  borrowed  Jight,  could  only  claim  that 
distinction  while  they  enjoyed  the  honour  of  his  so-* 
ciety.     Having  lived  rather  too  freely  in  the  gay  sea-- 
son  of  youth,  he  had  never  been  linked  in  the  bands 
of  Hymen,  nor  incumbered  with  the  cares  ef  a  family^-: 
and  was,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  considerably  past; 
the  zenith  of  life.     . 

We  here  give  the  most  generally  received  state*; 
^  ment  of  this  matter,  although  sorn/e  well  informed, 
persons  would  have  it  that  this  intimacy  commenced; 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  that  awssigned  above^^ 
when  they  were  both  educated  together,  and  had  the. 
same  instructors.     This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  no. 
improbable  account  of  the  affair,  and  such  as,  were 
we  at  liberty  to  indulge  conjecture  i«  the  case,  and  to^ 
interpose  our  private  opinion,  we  should  be  most  dis- 
posed to  subscri|?e  to.     However  that  might  havo^ 
teen,  Captain  D'Auvergne  neglected  no  opportunity 
pf  cultivating  the  friendship  and  good  opinion  of  -a 
nobleman  of  his  high  rank  and  powerful  patronage.. 
The  acquaintance  of  such  a  man  was  too  flattering 
to  be  slighted  or  regarded  with    indifference.     He  • 
bad  every  encouragement  to  improve  the  advantage 
be  had  gained.     In  all  his  visits  he  was  constantly 
yi^ell  received,  and  treated  with  peculiar   niarks  of 
kindness  and   attention.     Those   \yho  are  npt;  qo- 
^}  O  o  4  quainted 
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qnabted  with  the  rt6re  irtiilutc  particulars  will  be 
greatly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  extraorditiaty 
partiality,  till  they  are  informed  that  his  being  of  the 
same  name  with  that  nobleman  proved  no  smalt,  but 
rather  hiS"  very  best  recommendation. 

But  those  happy  days  of  social  intercourse  could 
nrft  last  for  ever.     Sad  experience   shews  us  that 
princes*  themselves^  must  submit  to  the  inexorable 
decrees  of  *fato  as  well  as  inferior  mortals.     In  pro- 
cess <>{  time  bid  Serene  Higbt>es^  found,  at  length, 
by  sorhe  odd,  and  with  him,  unusual  symptoms,  that 
his  end  was  at  no  great  distance.     We  do  not  wish 
to  have  it  understood  to  be  meant  as  any  reflection 
dn  his  memory,  when  we  observe  that  he  too  had  his 
little  prejudices  in  common  with  the  wisest  and  best 
of  men,  whose   passions  and  judgments  are  often 
swayed  more  by  empty  sounds  than  realities.     Even 
'^it  the  awful  crisis  of  approaching  dissolution  he  did 
riot  losci  a  becoming  regard  to  the  future  glory  of  an 
intient  and  honourable  house.    He  was  desirous  that 
the  title  and  family  fortune  should  still  continue  in 
the  same  name  to  which  they  had  been  attached  for 
ages  back  ;  but  then  he  had  no  heir  of  his  own  body, 
*orany  other  near  enough  of  kin  who  could  urgp 
a  legal  and  indisputable  claim  ;  whether  owing  to  ca- 
sual infirmity  or  radical  debility,  or  else  to  the  want 
'  of  provident  and  timely  care,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say.     This  circumstance,  however,  gave  him  little 
uneasiness.     The  case  was  not  a  desperate  one.    He 
bad  an  easy  and  a  ready  resource  in  that  right  which 
the  laws  gave  him  of  supplying  by  adoption  the  suc- 
cessor, 
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cesser,  which  ndtute  or  chance  had  denied  him.    Of 
this  privilege  he  did  dot  long'  hesitate  to  avail  bim* 
self,  and  accordingly  turned  his  eyes  on  Captain  Philip 
I>'Auvergne,  to  whom  by  his  last  will  and  testament 
he  bequeathed  the  title  of  Prince  the  Bouillon,  toge- 
ther with  either  the  whole,  or  the  far  greater  part  of 
bis  remaining  property,  both  real  and  personal,  hid 
Instates-,  villas',  chateaux,  &c.  &:c.  amounting  in  the 
^bole,  according  to  some  estimates,  to  20,000l.  or 
lapwards  ;  but  with  more  appearance  of  probability, 
to  not  more  than  SOOOl.  sterling,  or  192,000  livres 
per  ann.  according  to  others.     And  thus,  by  the 
oddest  chaifc6  imaginable,  without  the  least  affinity, 
at  the  moM  remote  connection  in  any  assignable  de- 
^ee  of  kindred,  but  merely  by  the  lucky  accident  of 
^  liattie,  was  this  singular  event  brought  about. 

The  only  thing  that  now  remained  to  crown  all 
Ifii  Wishes,  dnd  fill  up  the  measure  of » his  felicity  to 
the  britt,  ww  to  obtain  his  Sovereign's  permission  to 
cA}oy  bis  new  dignity,  and  indulge  in  the  luxurious 
sWeets^  of  his  splendid  fortune  and  elevated  rank:  and, 
aeoordingly,  the  proper  application  being  made  for 
that  purpose,  bia  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
gtafit  his  royal  letters  patent,  authorizing  and  em- 
powering Gaptaifl  Philip  D^Auvergne  to  assume  the 
title  and  adopt  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  Serene 
Highness  the  late  Prince  de  Bouillon ;  and  in  all 
other  respects  confirming  the  munificent  bequest,  as 
fully  and  completely,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a^ 
toyal  letters  patent  could  possibly  do.     Nor  was  this 
the  only  mark  of  royal  favour  he  experienced  much 

abou^ 
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about  the  same  time,  being  either  then,  or  very  shortly 
,  after,  appointed  to  the  sole  command  of  the  naval  de- 
partment on  the  Jersey  station, 
.  But, alas  !  how  frail  and  transitory  is  human  bliss! 
How  fleeting  the  most  certain  possession  of  all  sublu- 
nary enjoyments  !  Just  at  this  time  the  revolution 
broke  out,  and  it  fared  with  our  titular  Prince  as  it 
did  with  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more.  The 
republicans  had  no  objection  whatever  to  his  making 
use  of  the  title  and  the  painted  escutcheon  ;  but,  in 
lieu  of  the  compliment,  they  kept  the  estates  and  the 
revenues  to  themselves. 

The  French  emigrants  were  at  one  time  so  nu- 
merous in  Jersey,  that  the  inhfibitants  began  to  en^ 
tertain  serious  apprehensions  lest,  conscious  of  their 
own  strength,  they  should  take  it  into  their  beads 
to  seize  upon  the  iAand  altogether,'  and,  disposessthe 
natives :  for  it  was  found  by  calculation  that  th&re 
were  as  many  French  in  the  place  as  there  were  in- 
habitants, or  even  more;  and  what  might  not  ra- 
tionally be  apprehended  from  the  restless  spirit,  cha« 
racteristic  treachery,  and  well-known  duplicity  of  that 
artful  and  designing  people  ?  A  motion  was  therefore, 
made  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States,  that  a  memorial 
should  immediately  be  drawn  up  and  forwarded  to 
Government,  setting  forth  the  danger  of  their  situa- 
tion from  their  formidable  inmates,and  praying  tohave 
them  removed  to  some  other  quarter :  but  this  reso- 
tion  was  not  carried  into  effect :  it  was  over-ruled  by 
the  suggestion  and  superior  wisdom  of  one  of  the 
Messrs  Hemery,  of  St  Hel.ier,  merchants.  .  Mr.  He? 

mery 
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mery  had  been  employed  ifrom  the  beginning  to  issue 
ttie-  Hfioney  for  the  subsistence  of  the  emigrants  in 
that  island;  and  was  sent  for  on  that  occasioh  to 
clear   up  some  doubts  that  remainedon  the  minds  of 
that  wise  and  august  assembly,  with  regard  to  the 
policy  of  the  measure- then  in  agitation.     Restated 
•the  amount  of  that  subsidy  at  lOO^OOOl.  per  annum, 
and  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  idea  of  wan- 
tonly sending  such  a  sum  out  of  the  island,  from  a 
groundless  apprehension  of  what  a   number  of  poor, 
persecuted,   and  ♦oppressed   people    possibly   might 
iattempt,  though  in   direct  and  palpable  opposition  to 
their  own   most  obvious  present  interest,  and  from 
•which   they  could  not  ultimately  hope  to  derive  the 
least  benefit.     This  argument  had  the  desired  effect : 
it  was  the  argumentum  ad  crumenaniy  and  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Jerseymen  unanswerable.     It  was,  therefore, 
without  further  discussion  or  hesitation  unanimously 
resolved,  that  the  emigrants,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
money  should  not  be  sent  away,  whatever  the  conse- 
quence might  be. 

Possibly  the  sum  was  not  quite  so  great  as  Mr.  He- 
mery  made  it,  notwithstanding  the  very  ample  and 
liberal  allowance  those  people  had  for  the  first  five 
or  six  years,  till  1798,  when  it  underwent  a  consi- 
derable defalcation.  His  premium  for  his  commis- 
sion was  no  trifle,  or  at  least  si^ch  a  trifle  as  no  man 
in  his  right  senses  would  willingly  part  with  so  long 
as  he  could'  conveniently  keep  it.  Hence  it  is  but 
reasonable  tb  conclude  he  had  an*  eye  to  his  own  in- 
terest, as  much  at  any  rate  as  to  that  of  his  country 

in 
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in  Opposing  any  project  for  the  removal  of  the  emi^ 
grants ;  and  mighty  for  that  reason^  be  4i$pqf(id  tq 
magnify  the  total  amount  a  little:  and  yet  if  we  con* 
sider  that,  during  the  period  alluded  to,  tbeire  werQ 
in  that  small  island  upwards  of  two  thousand  eccle* 
siastics,  and  heads  of  familiesi  who  receivpd  each  from 
three  to  four,  five,  and  some  of  them  61.  a  monb)^ 
besides  an  indefinite  multitude  of  widows  and  singly 
persons  of  both  sexes,  who  were  paid  as  regular  as 
the  rest^  together  with  the  Duke  de  Castries's  fine 
regiment,  consisting  of  about  700  eflfective  men, 
with  its  fall  complement  of  officers :  when  thes^ 
items  are  taken  into  the  account,  perhaps  Mr.  He- 
mery*s  report,  instead  of  being  thought  exaggerated* 
will  rather  appear  to  come  short  of  the  real  expenditure 
in  the  single  article  of  British  benevolence  to  Gallic 
sufferers  in  Jersey  only. 

At  first  the  disbursement  of  this  subsistence  had 
been  left  to  one  or  two  of  their  own  bishops.  Tb^ 
subsequent  conduct  of  those  divines  is  already  tpo 
well  known  to  require  a  particular  relation  of  it  in  this 
place.  Finding  themselves  all  at  once  in  possession 
of  more  money  than  ever  they  had  in  their  lives  be- 
fore, or  ever  expected  again  to  have,  they  prudently 
listened  to  the  maxim,  that  ^^  Charity  begins  at  home," 
and  took  their  measures  accordingly,  To  avoid  those 
melancholy  and  affecting  scenes,  tender  expostula* 
tions,  and  anxious  solicitude,  usual  at  the  formal 
parting  of  dear  and  faithful  friends,  they  took  leave  JQ 
the  proper  French  style,  they  shifted  their  quarters 
without  any  ceremony,  and  left  the  rest  to  shift  for 
themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 
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V 

Tbat  appointment  becoming  thus  vacant^  was  con* 
lerred  on  bis  Sertsne  Hi^hness^  and  the  emoluments 
be  derived  from  it  for  sonhe  years  have  been  varbusly 
estimated,  and  as  variously  accounted  for.  It  were 
foreign  from  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  mi- 
.  QUte  detail  of  the  several  alterations  tbat  have  been 
luade,  and  the  schemes  of  distribution  successively 
adopted  and  laid  aside.  This  we  know,  that  many 
of  the  emigrants  themselves  have  been  far  from  being 
entirely  satisfied  in  every  particular. 

At  present  the  number  of  French  refugees  in  that 
island  is  but  small,  not  above  three  or  four  hundred 
at  the  most:  consequently  the  returns  from  this 
branch  of  finance  cannot  be  very  productive,  if^those 
numerical,  monthly,  or  half-yearly  musters  sent  for 
Government  inspection  can  be  depended  on,  as  no 
doubt  they  may,  while  they  exhibit  only  a  state  of 
gradual  diminution. 

The  multitude  of  spies  kept  in  constant  pay  there 
since  the  begainning  of  the  war,  and  the  incredible 
sums  expended  on  secret  services,  proved  another 
source  of  profit  to  his  Serene  Highness.  But  these 
too  have  been  all,  or  for  the  most  part,  done  away  ; 
and  nothing  now  remains  to  the  Prince  but  the 
heavy  burden  of  sixty -four  summers,  and  as  many 
winters,  the  emoluments  of  his  commission^  and  the 
gleanings  of  his  former  industry. 


DUKE 
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CUKE  OF  MARLBOROGH. 

A  SAGACIOUS  delineator  of  manner  has  ot>- 
served,*  that  **  the  importance  of  private  benevb- 

lence,  orof  tyranny,  as  exercised  by  the  Esquire  or 

Lord,  or  whatever  other  name  or  title  the  chief  per- 
**  sonage  bears,  in  a  small  town  or  village,  is  beyond 
"  common  calculation.     He  can  almost  give  the  part 

of  the  country  where  he  is  resident  a  new  face:  Wd 
"  peace  and  comfort  smile  around  his  neighbourhood, 
**  or  cover  it  with  gloom.  If  his  disposition  leads  him 
•^  to  benignity,  the  poorest  hovel  shall  boast  a  cheer- 
•'  ful  hearth,  and  all  his  tenantry  sport  in  Tiis  fn- 
"  fluence.  At  little  cost  he  may  exclude  even  the 
"  powers  of  envy  from  the  bosoms  of  the  lowly,  and 
"  implant  the  more  happy  inmates  of  gratitude  and 
"  joy.  He  may  extend  his  generous  sway^  so  far  as 
"  to  dispense  amongst  those  over  whom  fortune  has 
"  given  him  dominion,  the  lenitives  of  pain,  the 
"  solaces  of  disease,  and  attemper  death  itself;  nor 
"  are  his  good  offices  less  eminently  useful  for  the 
**  body  than  the  soul :  the  wisdom  of  his  precepts, 
"  or  the  example  of  his  practice,  discountenances  the 
**  vice,  and  gives  energy  to  the  virtue  of  his  depen- 
"  aents  :  thei?  heads  and  their  hearts  thrive  equally 
*'  under  his  protectorship— and  he  includes  in  his 
"  character  the  philanthropist,  the  physician,  the 
"  moralist,  and  the  christian.  It  is,  indeed,  almost 
•*  impossible  to   eniimerate  the  degrees  of  felicity 

*  Pratt's  Gleanings,  vol.  iv. 

which 
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*^  which  m^y  result  from  an  intelligent/ upright,  and 
*^  benevolent  country  gentleman,  whom  Providence 
^^  has  blessed  with  the  means  of  doing  good.*' 

It  is  not  without  a  heart-felt  pleasure  we  are  fur- 
nished both  with  an  illustration  and  an  example  of 
the  foregoing  remarks  in  the  practice  of  the  truly  illus- 
trious nobleman,  whose  memoirs  will  be  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  our  attention. 

His  Grace  is  paternally  descended  from  a  race  of 
ancestors  whose  names  are  sacred  to  patriotism  and 
their  country ;  and  by  the  maternal  line  from  the 
great  and  glorious  John  Churchill,  first  Duke  of 
Marlborough ;  whose  victories  raised  the  British 
name  to  such  an  eminence,  that  neither  envy  can 
tarnish  nor  time  consign  his  laurels  to  oblivion.  They 
may  on  his  brow  be  truly  deemed  unfading  and  im- 
mortal.* 

*  By  his.  Duchess,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Jennings,  Esq. 
of  Sandridge,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  John  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough had  one  son  and  four  daughters. 

In  1706,  the  manor  and  l^onour  of  Woodstock,  with  the  palace 
of  Blenheim,  were  annexed  by  act  of  Parliament  to  the  inheritors  • 
of  his  Grace's  honours  and  titles  ;  which,  as  his  son  had  died  the 
preceding  year,  consequently  went  to  his  eldest  danghter  Hen- 
rietta, Lady  of  Lord  Godolphin,  and  the  heirs  male  of  ^her  body; 
and  then  to  all  the  other  daughters  successively,  according  to 
priority  of  birth,  and  their  respective  heirs  male. 

Lady  Godolphin  dying  without  surviving  issue,  the  title  de- 
volved on  the  son  of  the  second  daughter,  Charles  Spencer,  the 
'  fifth  Earl  of  Sunderland,  with  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year  of 
the  first  Duke's  estate  ;  and,  on  the  demise  of  his  grandmother, 
Sarah,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Marlborough,  on  whom  the  palace  of 
Blenheim,  and  manor  of  Woodstock,  had  been  settled  in  jointure, 
he  gained  a  vast  accession  of  fortune. 

His 
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itifinitely  above  the  meanness  of  undue  influence, 
either  to^. humour  a  party,  or  gratify  designing  am-^ 
bition. 

;  In  private  l\&  his.  Girace  of  MarIborough*s  cha- 
i;acter  is  so  itruly amiable,  that  it  is  diificult  to  say.in 
what  hetsnoofit  excellent.'  He  is  an  iaffcctionate  h- 
ther^a.  tender  Jbasband^  an  indulgent  master  :  and  a 
generous  patron  of  .'roerit^. industry,  and  science. 
His:  constant  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  the  neigh- 
bouring University,  and*  his.noble  benefactions,  suifi* 
iieixtly  provcf  his»iGrace^'*  love  of  literature.  In  several 
^f  the  sablimest"  studies  tlie  Duke  of  Marlborough 
has  gained  distinguisiied  reputation. .  >Tbe  elevating 
scienoe'5f  astronomy  iu^hini  find&a-muniticent  patron, 
and  a^  'able  judge.  'H10  Grace  has  erected  and  fitted 
lip  an  elegant  observatory  at  filenbeim,  where  he  de- 
motes great  part  of  those  hours,  which  are  with  too 
many-  of  our  nobility  so.  shamefully  dissipated,  in 
contemplating  the  works  of  Him  who  tetis  the  number 
of  the.  stars y  and  calieth  them  by  theirnames. 

The  just  taste  of  his  Grace  needs  no  eulogium  ; 
let  the  most  frigid  observer  visit  his  delightful  plea- 
sure-gi-ounds,  park,  and  lake,  at  Blenheim,  and  he 
will  be  compelled  to  feel  an  admiration,  the  ackno\w- 
ledgtnent  of  which  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  sup- 
press ;  while  every  refined  and  siwceptible  soul,  on 
contetp plating  these  beautiful  scepes,  must  be  lost  in 
astonishment  at  viewing  the  chastity  of  design,  and 
elegance  of  execution,  so  apparent  in  all  those  im- 
prov^emcnts  which  have  been  made  under  his  Grace*s 
patronage  and  Immediate  inspeptionr  *   • 
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**  Elysian  scene !  by  noble  Spencer  loY*d, 

Whose  taste  completes  what  Nature  had  approved : 

By  him  yon  groves  the  russet  slopes  adofh, 

That  catch  the  golden  tinge  of  early  mom  j 

By  him  the  blossom'd  shrub,  the  blooming  flow'r^ 

From  blended  sweets  reviving  incense  pour  j 

By  him  the  crystal  lake  is  taught  to  stray^ 

Where  yielding  vallies  point  a  ready  way  ; 

By  him  the  rough  cascade,  With  deafening  roaf* 

'Xd  liquid  elements  describe  a  shore ; 

While  winds'  the  whitened  wave  through  flow'ry  tneadSf 

And 'silver  s^ans  disport  amOng  the  reeds. 

Illustrious  name !  to  every  virtue  dear. 
Whom  all  the  good  must  love,  the  bad  revere ; 
Unwarp'd  by  Grandeur's  soft,  seductive  lure, 
And  arm'd  by  Reason;  from  her  arts  secure ; 
Por  once,  from  wild  Caprice,  kind  Fortune  free, 
Showers  down  her  choicest  gifts,  unblamM,  oa  thee. 
'Tis  not  thy  titles  that  command  our  love, 
*Tis  not  thy  splendour  that  the  wise  approve  ; 
But  'tis  thy  native  worth,  thy  noble  mind, 
That  glows  with  charity  for  all  mankind  I 
Wealth,  power,  and  titles — pageaxtf  s  of  a  day^ 
Ungrac'd  with  merit,  shed  a  feeble  ray. 
Soon  siiiks  the  fame,  not  rais'd  on  true  desert. 
And  all  the  praise  that  lives*not  in.  the  heart ; 
Soon  sinks  the  pride  from  ancestry  that  flows— 
The  splendid  villains  are  butpublie  shows  ; 
Awhile  they  blaze,  and  catch  the  simple  pye. 
Then  melt  in  air,  like  meteors  in  the  sky ; 
Not  thus  Nobility  with  worth  conjoin'd— 
Its  lustre  6prea4^,  and  leaves  a  track  behind. 
The  gifts  of  fortune  in  a  good  man's  ptfwer 
Are  but  the  ^iecdless  wretches  certain  dower ; 
They  raise  the:  languid,  wipe  Affliction's  tear. 
Such,  noble  Marlborough  I  shine  thy  bounties  here. 

Fp2  Thtxce 
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Thrice  happy  man !  whom  rural  (honours  pfeas^ . 
•Tbe.chanps  of  Science,  and  the  sweets  of  ease. 
Blest  with  a  Russel's  love,  in  whom  combine 
The  splendid  virtues  of  her  noble  line ; 
Blest  with  an  offsprings  lovely  as  the  day 
That  opes  the  rosy  mom  of  gentle  May ; 
You  hear,  unmpv'd,  Ambition's  sounding  call, 
Mark  her  steep  progress,  and  avoid  her  faU ; 
State's  gilded  trappings  to  tlie  vain  you  leave, 
Nor  court  the  plaudits  which  the  bold  receive ; 
The  truest  patoiot  in  the  man  is  seen. 
From  each  extreme  you  keep  the  golden  mean* 
With  genius  warm'd,  with  independence  blesty 
Tour's  aVe  the  joj^s  which  Virtue  loves  to  taste ; 
The  close-drawn  ;:ies,  the  Friend,  the  Father  knotvs^ 
The  heart-felt  bliss  from  mutual  love  that  flows : 
The  generous  glow  Benevolence  awakes. 
When  cherish'd  Merit  blesses,  arid  partakes." 

Mayor's  Blenhbik. 

Nor  ca^  we  ojmit  the  following  just  and  appro- 
priate compliment  to  the  Ducheas,  from  the  same 
elegant  poem  :— 

«  Bring  ey'ry  flower  from  Truth's  perennial  bed. 
To  weave  a  crowi\  for  Carolina's  head  j 
Depict  each  virtue  beaming  from  her  eye. 
Fond  love,  firm  faith,  and  mild  complacency  ; 
Let  every  grace  and  every  charm  be  seen. 
All  that  we  love  in  Britain's  sacred  queen  : 
All  that  in  Charlotte  can  delight,  endear. 
Then  shall  each  heart  confess  a  likeness  here." 

His  Grace  married  the  beautjful  and  highly  ac- 
complished Lady  Caroline  Russel,  only  daughter  of 
John,  late  Diike  of  Bedford^  on  the  23d  of  August, 
1762,  by  whom  he  has  had  issue  three  sons  iand  four 
daughters^      But,  alas!  neither  fortune,  rank,  nor 

any 
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any  other  distmctioh  can  av6rt  the  s\roEf)«  of  heart 
which  happen  to  all.  **  The  pMhs  of  glbry  Teail  bcrf 
to  thi  grave.*'  In  ITQS^y  his  Grace'  anti  this  puBHc 
met  with  a  heavy  loss  iii  his  second  son.  Lord  Henry^ 
who  died  Envoy  and  Plenipotentiary  at  Berlin.  TBrf 
historian  of  Blenheim  has  Jelirt6a(ted  his  worth  untied 
the  nam6  of  Marcellus,  in  WoVd^s  that  honour  botK 
the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  still  Jiving  twcr 
sons  and  five  daughters.  The  youngest  son,  Lor<f 
Francis,  and  the^  youngest  daughter,  Lad^  Amelia, 
alone  rcmairi  single.  His  eldest  son,  thie  Marquis  oF 
Blandford,  who  marricid  the  lovely  Lady  Siisan  Btew- 
drt,  daughter  ofthe  Earl  of  Galloway,  has  alread/ 
ibur  sons  and  a  daughter! 


RIGHT  HON.  DAVID  RAE, 

tORD-JUSTICE-CLERK'    01*    gCOl'LAND. 

. .  •  DAVID  RAE,  the  pnly  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Rae,  a  worthy  Scottish  clergyman  of  the  Epis- 
copal communion,  was  born  in  the  year  1729.*  Hi^ 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  David  Forbes,  an 
eminent  Uwyer>  and  uncle  to  the  celebrated  Duncan 

*  A  remote  ancestor  of  this  gentleinan,  as  we  undef  standi  aticr 
of  the  saniename,  William  Rae,  was  Bi^op  of  Gla^gbW,  in  tbe 
rrign  of  Robert  XL  froni  19SH  to*  1367.  He  was  alto  thtf 
Pope's  Legate  in  Scotland,  and  is  saidy  in  Archhubop  Spottis* 
wood's  History,  to  have  built  the  stone  bridge  at  Glasgow,  oyer  ^ 
the  river  Clyde.  This  monument  of  a^cieat  architectore  is  still 
standing.*  *  * .   .  ' 

P  p  3  Forbci, 
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Forbes,  Esq«  of  CuIIodcD,  Lord  President  of  the 
G>urt  of  Session.  The  President's  death  in  1747, 
deprived  bis  young  relation  of  the  advantages  he 
might  have  reaped  from  the  patronage  and  instruc- 
tions of  so  distinguished  a  judge.  Mrs.  Rae^  by  her 
first  marri&ge  with  a  landed  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Douglas,  had  several  children,  the  last  survivor  ot 
whom  was  the  late  Lieutenant-General  John  Douglas, 
Colonel  of  the  fifth  regiment  of  dragoon  guards: 
this  officer  died  in  179O. 

The  grammar  school  of  Haddington  bad  attained 
t  very  high  and  deserved  reputation  under  Mr.  David 
Young,  to  whose  tuition  the  rising  hopes  of  many 
noble  families  were  entrusted.  Mr.  Kae  was  also 
placed  under  bis  care,  and  boarded  in  bis  house, 
where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  contracting,  in  early 
youth,  friendships  which  afforded  many  agreeable 
moments  in  bis  riper  years,  and  which,  subsisted  Until 
interrupted  by  death ;  for,  in  the  course  of  a  Iqng  life, 
be  has  beheld  many  a  noble  and  dear  friend  deposited 
in  the  tomb.  Among  others  the  t^'o  brothers,  Wal- 
ter and  William,  successively  Lords  Blantyre,  were 
his  particular  friends ;  to  the  memory  of  the  first  of 
whom  he  wrote  some  elegiac  verses,  and  to  the  other 
be  dedicated  his  Latin  thesis  on  passing  trial  on  his 
being  called  to  the  bar. 

From  the  school  of  Haddington  he  was  removed  to 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  went  through 
the  usual  routine  of  classes,  after  which,  as  he  was 
curly  destined  for  the  bar,  he  directed  his  attention  to 
juridical  studies.    The  mode  of  education  of  a  Scot- 

-tish 


tish  barrister  is  regulated  by  ihe  lawe  o^tbe^OTpiaAte 
facility  of  advoc^tts.  Aft«r  -pjfioceedmg  thrcHigh  tbe^ 
bumanities  and  faculties,  names  invented  by  the  pe*, 
dagogic  barbarism  of  ourance^tors/the  youtog  stu? 
dent  atteoda,  during  one  s^s^ioo,  a  cour^dof  lepturesf 
on  tlie  Institutes  of  Justiqi^a;  and  in  the'eniulpft 
seaaJon^  a  couiteon  tbe  P^nd^tfi*. !  Tht  H^  of  these 
are  read  in  the  English,  Ian^(|^ge,'^nd  tbf^  second  m 
the  Latin,  Thje  third  af>d  1$^  sessiof)  is  <lev€fttd  tQ. 
a  course  of  lectures  on  tbe  Scotch  la^i'  but  previoti«^ 
to  this  the  probationer  undergoe^^-an  e^aipination^ 
carried  on  in  Latin,  on  his  prolSoiency  in  the  civil 
law.  ,  After  the  last  (!x)urse,  bei  is  put  on  a  similar  ex- 
.aro^Qation,  in  ^English,  on  bis  knowledge  in  tbe  mu^ 
nicipal  law  of  Scptland.  Tbe  ii^timate  step  is  to  sup 
port  bis  Latin  thesis  inforQf^hUco,  after  ybicb  he  is 
admitted.  ,  •  /  _  » 

The  chair  of,  tbe  civil  l^v  wasat  this  time  held  by; 
Professor  Kenaeth  Mackenzie^  au  erudite  scholar^  a 
profound  civilian,  apd^if w^may  use  tbeexpression^ 
the  last  of  the  RomanSi ;  for^  since  bis  time^  that  studjt 
ha^  been  too  much  neglected^  and  tl)^'^i^d|ent  .nov« 
drags  through  it  as  a  mere  nwitter  pf.^^pji^rse*  'The 
^^y  of  Scotland  has  twOj  prime  soiifcefy^tbe  ic^rj^ttf 
tHfiSy  and  those  feodal  institution^  ^bi$^j  thtitugb  .mq^ 
dified  by  local  usages^  had  one^^enpfali^nd  uni^m 
9i9pect  throughout  £urop6  during  t^e»  middle  :ag^ 
From  the  civil  legislation  of  Rome  it  has  borrowed 
its,  iDopt.  valuable  portion  ;  and,  therefore,  to  become 
an  intelligent  lawyer,  it  iS  indispensably  necessary  to 
be  a  good  civilian.  ^ 

.....;  P  p  4  Posterity 
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'  iPtttterity  do  not  seem  to  have  been  snfficienlljp 
MnsoKyM  of  the  beneffte  to  be  derived  from  the  die- 
eo^ry  of  the  Ftodeots  at  Amalfi.  At  that  diriant 
period  the  grossly  absuvd^  and,  what  was  more  to  bo 
latneotod,  the  sangvuiary  lawsof  feudaiism  oppressed 
«9d  enslaved  the  western  world.  The  muitttude, 
ignorant  and  brutal^  were  chained  to  the  sc^l  ;*  and 
bad,  fio  to  speak,  lost  tbeir  station  in  the  scale  of  cre- 
ated beings:  while  the  barooi  sorrounded  by  his  vas* 
tAh  inarms,  disdsined  the  controul  of  laws,  and,  eac^ 
cbpting  a  rftkietant  and  uncertain  obedience  to  the 
monarch,  recognised  no  dominant  power  but  superi* 
ority  in  the  field.  The  monkish  literature  which 
then  existed,  was  kept  sacred  from  the  unhallowed 
huty ;  and  the  small  number  of  the  clergy,  who  were 
versant  in  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome,  appear* 
ed  like  scattered  stars  whose  vivid  sparkling  illuminea^ 
the  nocturnal  gloom.  It  is  to  these  few  we  arc  in- 
debted for  the  Justinian  code,  the  study  of  which 
they  cuhivated  with  avidity,  and  spread  rapidly 
through  the  eastern  and  western  empires^  The  liberal 
sen^io^enti^  of  justice,  unfolded  in  the  pages  of  the 
Fandeot^i  were ^the  rcfege  ^f  tbo  poor  in  opposing  tho 
lieisMio^s  aggr^on^  of;  the  great.  We  no  doubt 
rfe^at«k.  teprehen^fble  pas^ges,  such  as  the  falria. 
/^/^/e^i  it)  the  Roman  jurisprudence! ;  but  in  what? 
ijo^nti^  shall  we  fil[)d  a  code  of  kws  which,  in  all  iti 
parts,  can  bear  the  scrutiny  of  reason  ?• 

In  1750-1,  Mr,  Rae  attended  tbo  lectureaon  th^ 
Scotch  law,    read  by  Professor  Jt>hn  Erskinef,  the 

♦  Villanl,  ascripti  |[leba«. 

learned 


ItBned  author  of  fte  Ifitfitate,  a  tvbrfc  of  real  inoiril 
md  utilitf,  wbedicr  weconskier  t&is  extent  of  jurtV 
prudeirtia)  vcaearch.  it  di8pla39r^  or  its*  aotbority  as  9 
book  of  refttenee  on  potMs  of  common  and  statatiGRy 
)av»  it  compcinatheifrbaie  extent  of  legal,  knowv: 
ledfervhidt  the  ordiaary  retainers  io^  the  Scottish 
courts  f0quire«  Mr.  ErsBine's  chair  is  now  held  hyr 
¥MeB80rPa?id  Hume,  thenephevr  elf  the  Rlstorian^ 
and  autiior  of  four  qkiar(e  volutnes:  09  entries  and 
pmmbnusnts; 

Mr.  Rae  was  called  t&  the  bar  in  1731,  and  aU 
though  only  in  the  twefi4ly*je(k6ond  year  c^  bis  age, 
.and  unaided  by  the  adventitious  drcumstahces^  of 
faimly  intemt  or  ppweHid  patronage,  soon  raided 
bJmaelf  iqto  estensivci  practice;  Besidiea  the  &vourr* 
able  op)m)()»  etiMrtained  of  biff^^bilitib  and  afpii* 
cation,  ho  was  remdrtethleYorA  mosti^trtantive  me* 
moty;  which  ensibM  biarts  without  taidng  notes,  to 
repeat  'Mfbatim  any.  iutbrettanng  speech,  though  of 
consideitable  letigfth.  The  possession,  ofitbis^  ftcull^'; 
w%ls  <rf'eaienCia^^uS6,'as^liteady  recollection  presented 
him  witll'  the'argtidii^  of  bifro^pbiient,  arid  (Siw 
fadilitated  th^  arrangement  of  hia  answer^ 

7he  first  gt^t  caiiso  in  which  be  distinjfuished 
iiimsdlfby  hirpleadi^SrWa^  the  trial  in  175^  of  the 
noted^  James- I^mmondMtcgregDr  ibr  ate^Itng  and'* 
forcibly  marrying  an  betltss.    In  the  ibilowing  year 
be  went  t&  I«oAdon«o  attend  an  appeal,  in  whichi. 
Mr.  Charte8^1?arki  the  son  of  Lord*Cbasioel1or  Hardi.> 
wick,  was  retained;   f  k;isi  led*  to  sin  introduction  to 
1lu4^ed;ineot  jud^  whO|^w«il^4»hiswn^  boooored 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Rac .  vrith  their  irieiicbhlp  Siiring  thck^'  lives. 
But  however  multiftrious  and  important  were  bis  pro* 
fessional  labours,  a  fondness  for  polite  litenslare  en^ 
grossed  his  ^leisure  moments,  and  occasionally  di^ 
.  played  itself  in  ^veral  amusing  essays,  both  m  prose: 
and  verse,  which  were  inserted  in  magazines,.. and. 
other  periodical  puMieations  in  Scotland  and  "JBog^ 
land.  These  fugitive  ^nd  anonymous  pieces  ara 
favourable  specinlens  of  his  juvenile  talents  as  a  miaa. 
of  letters^  and  warrant  an  expectation  of  more  Sttb*^ 
stantial  productions  from  his  maturer  age. 

In  the  summer  of  1753  he  went  to  Paris^  and^  af^' 
ter^ visiting  several  parts. of  France,  proceeded  on  a 
tour  through  part  of  Gemiany  and  the  Low  Countries.^ 
He  returned  to  Scotland*  in  the.  foUowing  winter, 
and  prosecuted  his  profession 'with  increasing  feputa* 
tion  and  etnoltiment. .  In  17^1,  he  married, Mi$s. 
Margaret  Stuart^  the  .^dimgest  di^Ujg^ter  .of  the  late 
John  Stuart,  Esq.  of  BlairfaaU;.a  lady  of  greaiL beauty  • 
and  accom|di$hments.    She  viiis  allied  tb -several  no-. 
Ue  familifs;  by  herJath^risbc.was  grl^d.ni/c:qe  to 
the  first  ££^1  of  But^^and  ntpe^  bjr  her  qiotib^sr.  La* 
dy  Anne  Stuart,  to  James  lateEarl  of  MarBy«  Lieti-: 
teoant«*Geoeral  James  Stuart,  the  conqueror  of  Cey- 
lon, and  Con^mander  in  Chief  of  the  Bombay  array- 
at  the  captune.of  fieringapatam^  isher  brother.  Some 
years  after  Mr*  Rae's  marriage,  his  hrother  uttrine^ 
Lieutenant-General  Douglas,  married  an  elder  sister 
of.  Mra.  Rae;  aa  event  which  drew;  jBtfll  closer  the^ 
f  res  .of  relation  arid  friendship  t)etw^en.them. 

Asmmg  pthec  itoponantx^ses^^  jvhip})Mrv9i^ 

appeared. 


appeared,  fa^  wascng^ed  ap  leading  counsel  by.  M^* 
Douglas,  now  Lord  Douglas,  in  tbe  meo^orable  coiii<- 
petitiod  between  bim  and  tb«  Duke  of  Hamiton  for 
the  rich  inheritance  of  the  Duke  of  Douglas.  Fromr 
its  commencement  to  tbe  period  of  its  conclusion  io 
1767s  be  participated  in  all  the  iabgsrious  inqaisitioQS^ 
and  in  composing  the  voluminous  papers  for  Mr. 
]>ouglas  iQ .  that  momentous .  question.  Such  was 
the  opinion  which  tbe  Supreme  (!!ourt  entertained  of 
0ur  young  barrister's; talents  and.  integrity,  that  thejr 
appointed  him  to  be  one  of  the.  Commissioners  for 
superintending  the  proofs  t^ken  in  France  respecting 
Mr.  Douglas's  birth,  and  other  collateral  points  of 
tbe  case.  In- the  execution  of  this  duty,  be  had  for 
his  colleague  tbc;  late  Lord  Monboddo,  then  Mr« 
Burnet.  They  went  to  Paris  in;  September  1 764,  aa4 
returned  ab6ut  tb6  middle  of  thie  ensuing  winter. 

But  in  tbe  midst.  o(  this  tidq  of  business,  Mr*-  Kae^ 
now  blessed  with  a  blocHnin'g^€9pnng,  was  desjtined 
to  have  bis  fortitude  pUttatbe  severest  test,  by  on^ 
of  those' afflictions  which,  al^hwgh  certain  to  occuc. 
early  or  latef,  c^nriot  be  contemplated,  even  at  a  4isT 
tance,  without  anguish.  In  tbQ  spring  of  1770^  ho 
went  to  London,  to  attend  as  counsel  in  several  ap- 
peals before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  on  a  visit  to  her  relations  in  England. 
After  passing  some  months  in  the  metropolis,  they 
made  an  excursion  to  fiath,  intending  to  proceed 
from  thence  to  Scotland.  But  in  tbe  course  of  the 
journey  Mrs.  Rae  was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  Bristol, 
and  conveyed  with  much  difficulty  to  Worcester, 

where 


iAktirt  sbe  #tts  attended  fy  fhtf  ifiost  taa^Atnt  of  the 
fieillty.  M^idrcai  aidy  biE>wever^  was  uMvailing;  she 
dypWed?  o«i  t^e  7tb  df  Jtfn^,  in  the  prime  of  her  days^ 
being  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  With  the 
WiM^est  dispo^tioTii  «nd  an  agi<eeable  fomt,  this 
kidy  unfited'  the  most  engaging  maonirs.  Beloved 
as  she  was  by  i  numerous  drcle  of  neiations  and  ac-> 
quaintanees,  her  preittatUte  death  incited  the  deepest 
sorrow:  We  need  not  endi^d^ur  to  delineate  th« 
h^  and  the  grief  of  Mr*  Rae;  in  him  the  husband 
ind  the  fether  wept. 

'  Her  reAiainb  wei^e  ifie$rredin  a  vault  within  the  ca« 
teedral  church  of  Won:«ter,  where  Mr.  Rae  caused 
a'  inagnifieent  mari^le  itfonuifient  to  be  erected  to  beif 
fftemory  in  1 772>  by  art  eminent  artist  of  London; 
41jc  inscription  on^  it  mayT  be  seen  in  Dr.  Nash's 
History  of  Worcestershire ;  and  also  in  Mr.  Green'd 
Ififltory  of  Woroester  i^  aAd  iri  the  last  work  is  given 
kn-  elii^Aiit  engftfvi))g  of  the  monument.  The  in* 
scHptidn  is  ihodefit^rtfesfder;  Md  imp«siiv6 ;  and  such^ 
as  an^iutdligdnt  'mtfft-'aivd  an  afRiietiOliate  husband 
wonld  inseribe  on  the  tablet  whtehiHirl?s  the  tomb 
6f  hei'  who,  even  ill  the  g^ve,  potte^efe  his  heart. 

Hius  bereaved  6{  ah  endearing  dOmpahton^  Mr. 
Kae  was  called  from  a  continued  indulgence  of  grief 
to  the  dirties  of  a  parent.  To  reat  aild^  educate  with 
desrduity  and  care  hib  four  children,  still  ih  early  in- 
^ncy,  was  not  merely  a  debt  he  owed  to  bis'oflspring, 
but  a  Source  of  Consolation  to'hirtsrff,  and  a  tribute 
ofestfeem  to  their  (iepaftedmother ;  While their^ pre- 
tctice  kfepf  altfrea  mtiilTcbo1y,yet  ptcrtitig  recollec- 
tion 


tion  of  the  day$  th*t  wwe  pRj*.  Hi$  «ierUftw>»vc. 
bees  amply  recpwpens^ ;  «i4  :be4^«p.iiow  KMift 
aee  three  of  these  ofetldreo  wrm  at;  n¥rtit^>.  nodr 
answering  his  fopde^t  e^iiectotipp*      >^ 

I^roro  this  perjoci  fee  r^palrf  gt  QloiSiitiQf^tiAa  .t»  Wft 
pppfosBional  fH<H0itieQ«,.  i«9  tb#  bwtmwtlspf  «wq^ 
iflg  him  fww  ijswiuFnfiil  mi  loo  intense  reig^^n. 

Withthi$vi<5W  hp  fOrrsfu^  y»ft»  Bpenfc  *tAie..<|)r.ifla 
ijfM^Rthsin  lA>t^o»,  wber»  fic:ha4  PQ»#Jant:P|ipI<^^5^ 
m.ent  in  appMl-pa?0ft  bcfere[*|^iWoflw  9f  l^<wd«r^ 
in  electipn .  «a5l5S  ^wl  private  hilte  h^fere  t^  :0»h 
mom.  So  pittfic^iy^  4.f»»0t}ct  iJffpesw^ 
the  wqusJpJl^fHJe  of  the  jKiacfee^th^  l»«r  I9  j^i|g)fln4» 
9nc|l.  ail  ii^ti^&y  w\%h  ^  vfK«|  eiPHifHVt  flea4f»:«l «( 
th^^^figli^h  ha?f  Ji»  parltiojitar  he.wa^  hpnomrod 
^h  th?  fripR^?hip.of  tbat  4leil8ngui«hed  jp4ge,  th« 
Eart  9f  Mwsfol^f  JUr4  C3»?ic»U^  Thurlow,  Lord 
Aabhuijtpn,  JA>ti  lA^Uk^Kff(9»$k$  Ifi^  Chief  Saiioa 
Macdoaald,  Sir  Ftetqber  NortMf,  Sir  Pepper  AwJeni 
Mr.  Lee,  Mrt  M»d4tf«,  Mr.  WftW#^  Mr*  Bear^ 
crpft^  2(C.  peansQDs  with  wb^m  il^  9^99/  loipo^aible  tp 
^$ociatjB  wlthpot  f«^ng  iot^lectwl  in?prpvcm6nt 
and  temporal  benefits.  Mr.  ]S.a«;^lso  mingle^  at 
times  in  the  g^y,  polite^  aq4  WQvivjal  cird^s  of  the 
^9pital,  wber^  he  was  enail^l^  tp  iRdqlg^  his.natami 
Yiv£^ity»  9nd  yihfs^  he  wa^  ww  i^^em^  a  welcome 
visitor.  . 

Sotqe  pf  the  g^ntl^^CACP  ^^  have  already  mentit>(v* 
cd,  advised,  and  even  pressed  him  tp  leave  tbe  Scotch 
for  the  English  bgr.  The  abundant  success,  how- 
ever, which  he  bad  erypyeiin  his  own  country,  qotot 

bined 
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bined  with  family  connections  arid  other  private  mo- 
tt^eSy  indaced  bim  to  decline  the  measure.  It  cer-^ 
latilly  afibrded  chore  ample  scope  for  ambition :  but 
the  candidate  for  fam6  ought,  perhaps,  to  commence 
his  career  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life  than  what  Mr.  Rae  had  then  attained^ 
•  From  the  (K>mmencement  of  his  practice  at  the 
lor,  he  attracted  and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  late 
Lord  President  Diindds,  a  persolt  of  no  ordinary 
penetration,*  And  wh»,  during' life,  continued  undi-^ 
mnisb^d  his  esteem  fbr  him. .  His  Lordship's  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  in  like  manner  honour* 
c^him  with  his  intimate  frietidship/  which,  instead 
ef  being  abated,-  has  been  strengthened  by  time;  and 
to  his  talents  aftd  discernment  «s  a'  Minister,  Mr* 
Rae,  in  his*  present  <>fficial*ciapacity,  has  been  deeply 
indebted^  Bolhlhese  brothers^ere  men  of  acknow- 
ledged natural  and  tfeqttir6d  talents,  and  consuirlmate 
legal  knowledge.  Mr.  Rae  himteff  possesses  great 
amenity  of  ntanners ;  and  where  is-  the  man  who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  social  ^qiwiliiScatiotis  of  Harry 
Dundas,  or  who  does  not  wish  to  partake' with  him 
in  his  occasional  festivity  ?  ' 

'•'^With  literary  men  of  eminence,  and  of  all  parties, 
Mr.  Rae  maintained  as  frequent  an  intercourse  as 
bis  avocations  would  admit.  With  Dr.  Robertson 
and  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  names  immortalizisd  by  their 
works,  he  was  in  habits  of  familiarity.^  To  Mr.  Hume, 
while  writing  his  History,  he  furnished  some  impor-*-. 
tant  hints  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  Icofi  Ba* 
silikf^  the  putative  production  of  Charles  I.  as  to  . 

which 
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which  that  able  writer  entertained  some  doubt^i 
which  these  communications  removed.  Mr.  Tytler, 
the  vindicator  of  Queen  Mary,  was  his  particular 
friend,  and  favoured  him  with  a  perusal  of  his  work, 
'while  in  manuscript^  He  was  also  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  Smollet,  and,  when  in  London,  a  fre- 
4i)uent  guest  at  those  singular  and  periodical  enter- 
tainments which  the  Doctor,  while  he  resided  aC 
Chelsea,  gave  to  successive  groups  of  authors,  iQost 
of  whom  subsisted  by  writing  libels  on  their  host 
Wben  the  ^Doctor  was  last  at  Edinburgl),  he  was 
prresent  with  Mr.  Rae  and  others,  at  a  numerous  ]0^ 
vial  meeting,  of  which  we  have  a  most  humorous . 
description  in  Humphrey  Clinker..  The  much  re- 
spected, learned  and  ingenious  Lord  Monboddo  was 
through  life  strongly  aUached  to  Mr.  Rae,  and  on 
numberless  occasions  applauded  in  court  hi$  reason- 
ii^gs  wtMie  at  the  bar,  and  his  opinions  on  the  bench. 
A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  that  venerable  philo- 
sopher paid  Mr.  Rae  a  visit  (the  last  he  ever  made  J, 
and  expressed  his  final  adieu. 

During  all  this  period  Mr.  Rae^s  practice  was  a^ 
.  extensive/  before  the  supreme  courts  as  it  could  be, 
although  he  never  held  the  offices  of  Lord  Advo- 
cate, or  Solicitor-General,  who  alone  enjoy,  in  the 
Scottish  courts,  the  rank  and  functibns  of  King's 
Counsel.  -  When  the  celebrated  orator,  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  declined,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Mr.  Rae  her 
came  the  first  or  leading  Counsel  on  the  side  of  the 
subject,  and  maintained  that  reputable  station  for 

nlany 


pmnj  jcsm^  tnitil  his  time  was  totally  engrossed  fay 
the  other  courts.  He  had  likewise  trery  great  em^ 
ploymeot  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  luod  wad 
particularly  emiaent  for  charging  juries,  a  task  for 
which  he  wa&  eminently  adapted,  both  by  his  eloco^ 
tionary  poweiB,  and  retentive  memory^  Many  oC 
his  speeches,  detailed.in  tSie  periodical  productioftSoC 
the  day,  are  reoiarkable  for  oice  dis^rinmiationi  lo-* 
gical  precision,  and  forcible  aigumeftt. 

But  the  period  was  now  arrited  when  this  gfivi^t^ 
man  was  to  ffdeive  the  reward,  of  thirty  years  ap^U-* 
cation  at  the  bar,  and  to  exercise  his  abilities  in  % 
higher  station.  On  tht  death  of  Lord  Auchifdcch,* 
ia  Atigwt  1782,. bis  M^'esty,  through  the  tnediom 
of  the  £ari  of  8helburoe»  then  Sectetary  of  State^ 
nofnloat^d  Mr.  Rae  to  be  bis  Lord Aip^s  successor. 
As,  however,  the  commissidn  arrived  during  the  time 
of  vacation,  it  could  not  be  presented  in  covift;  biit^, 
in  the  iatervaly  Mr.  Rae,  though  not  legaHy  dis- 
abled from  giving  opinions  in  cases,  or  otherwise  net' 
ing  aa  counsel,  declined  any  ediployoient  of  that  loa^ 
tore,  fixHn  a  delicate  regard  tbajt.  no  opinion^  or  other" 
concern,  might  interfere  with  bis  future  ttentiments 
as  a  judge.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Court  in  No*^ 
i^ember,  he  took  his  sciat  on  the  bench,  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Eskgrove,  a  title  derived  from  a  plea^ 
sant  villa,  his  usual  place  of  residenge,  in  ti\e  yidr 
nity  of  Edinburgh. 


*  The  wnrtlij&ther  of  Jaine$  Boswell,  Esq.  of  facetiom  i 
miofjf  the  vi^iunuieiis  biogxapher  o£  JobasQa. 

'     Nor 
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Nor  was  this  seat  in,,the  supreme  civil  court  of 
Scotland  intended  to  be-  the  only  recompence  of  bis 
merit  and  services.  Upon  the  first  vacancy  which 
occurred  oq  the  bench  of  the  High  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary, by  the. death  df  Lord  Kennett,  in  1785,  his 
Majesty's  commission,  appointing  Lord  Eskgrove  to 
succeed  him,  was  sent  from  London  by  express.  In 
consequence  of  this  second  mark  of  royal  favour,  his 
Lordship  was  sworn  into  that  important  office,  and 
took  his  seat  accordingly:  after  which  he  accom- 
panied Sir  Thomas  Miller,  then  Lord -Justice-Clerk, 
as  his  colleague  on  the  northern  circuit.  Since  that 
time  he  has  continued  to  fulfil  his  duty,  as  a  civil 
and  criminal  judge,  both  while  residentiary  irt  Edin- 
burgh, and  on  the  half-yearly  circuits,  without  any 
intermission,  excepting  the  accidental  indisposition 
of  a  day  or  two.  In  the  summer  1795  be  was  sub- 
jected to  a  temporary  lameness,  by  an  unfortunate 
fall,  which  confined  him  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth, 
but  from  the  effects  of  which  he  completely,  though 
slowly,  recovered.  While  in  this  painful  situation, 
he  was  conveyed  to  Perth  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
it  being  bis  turn  to  go  on  the  northern  circuit. 
There  he  presided  on  the  trial  of  Palmer,  a  Uni- 
tarian  clergyman,  for  a  seditious  publication.  The 
Ja?y  found  Palmer  guilty;  and  he  was  accordingly 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years  to  Botany 
Bay  11  !«sp--This  sentence  bis  Lordship  may  be  assured 
will  add  no  lustre  to  bis  memory.  Whether  he  con- 
tinucfi  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish 
280O-180U  Q  q  Courts 
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Courts  on  this  and  similar  occasions^  we  have  Dot 
beard. 

Among  the  nobility  and  great  landholders  of  Scot- 
land a  practice  bad  been  generally  prevalent  of 
creating,  what  are  styled  in  that  country,  nominal 
life-rent  rights  of  superiority,  which  they  bestowed 
on  their  friends  and  dependants  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  own  influence  in  county  elections. 
This  practice  bad  become  the  subject  of  general 
complaint  among  the  real  independent  voters;  and 
•the  Court  of  Session,  when  the  different  questions 
were  brought  before  them,  gave  them  such  relief  as 
the  act  of  parliament,  prohibiting  the  undue  multi- 
plication of  voters  by  the  creation  of  fictitious  quali- 
fications, could  warrant.  Whether  the  freeholders 
were  dissatisfied  with  some  of  these  determinations, 
or  felt  prosecutions  attended  with  a  heavy  expence, 
and  wished  to  crush  their  germe  in  embryo;  or, 
finally,  were  led  by  the  innovating  temper  of  the 
times,  we  presume  not  to  decide;  but  a  plan  was 
formed  of  abolishing  all  qualifications  whatever, 
founded  on  rights  of  superiority ;  and  to  further  the 
project  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  each  county 
was  convened  at  Edinburgh  in  1792. 

Lord  Eskgrove,  from  the  first  surmise  of  this  in- 
tended reformation,  was  hostile  to  it,  and  still  more 
on  account  of  its  unseasonableness.  The  Assembly 
he  regarded  as  illegal,  and  particularly  dangerous  as 
a  precedent,  during  the  political  discussions  and  ap- 
tated  state  of  the  times.    He  therefore  deemed  it  his  . 

.  -      d«ty, 
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duty,  as  a  Judge,  and  guardian  of  the  public  peace^ 
not  merely  to  reprobate  the  scheme  when  under  dis- 
cussion,  but  to  communicate  his  sentiments  to  all 
the  freeholders  in  Scotland,  and  warn  them  of  the 
alarming  tendency  of  the  measure.  An  ardent  lover 
of  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution  and  pre- 
sent establishment,  ninder  which  this  land  enjoys  a 
degree  of  tranquil  liberty  and  happiness  unknown 
in  other  countries,  he  wished  to  secure  its  perma- 
nency by  checking  alteration,  brought  forward  under 
the  pretext  of  improving  what  he  himself  considered 
to  be  already  most  excellent. 

Influenced  by  these  motives,  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet, under  the  title  of -^  Letter  from  an  old  Fret- 
holder  to  his  Fellow  Freeholders,  refuting  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill  approved  by  the  meeting  of  the 
delegate$,  for  regulating  tb6  county  election  laws 
in  Scotland;  and  proving  it  to  be  a  total  subversioa 
of  the  ancient  law,  which  the  supporters  of  the  mea- 
sure said  they  meant  only  to  restore.  This  little 
production  is  written  in  that  conciliating  style  which 
suited  the  gravity  of  a  Judge,  yet  with  that  strong 
-and  earnest  argumentation  which  4>ecame  his  since- 
rity; He  exposed  in  strong  colours  the  illegality  of . 
such  conventions,  and  the  fatal  effects  that  might 
result  from  tolerating  such  a  mode  of  collecting  the 
scn«e  of  the  community,  or  part  of  it,  on  any  great 
constitutional  question.  Parliament  alone  he  held 
to  be  the  only,  lawful  representative  assembly  of  the 
people,  vested  with  competent  authority  tp  deliberate 
on  measures  conducive  to  the  public  good^  and  apply 

Q  q  2     .  a  remedy 
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m  remedy,  when  necessary,  for  any  pOisible  defects  in 
the  Const itntion. 

After  gi^ng  a  concise  narrative  of  the  proceeding* 
of  the  general   meeting  of  delegates,  he  adverted 
.to  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  bill,  as  not  being 
framed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  abuser 
committed  under  the  easting  faws  of  election,  attd 
restoring  these  to  their  true  import,  but  at  Ottce  U^ 
make  a  fundamental  change  in  the  constitutidn  it- 
self-    By  this  bill  all  qualifications  of  freeholder*, 
founded  on   rights  x>f  superiority  of  any  kind^  were 
to  be  abolished;  the  qualification  of  a  voter  on  th* 
valued  rent  lowered  from  400l.  Scots  to  lOOl.  Scots; 
and  superiors  compelled  to  dispone  thdr  superiori- 
ties to  their  vassals  at  a  fixed  price.     In  iove^igatinS 
whether  their  mode  of  proceeding  by  a  general  con- 
vention be  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  land,  his  Lord- 
ship cites  the  act  of  1587,  appointing  county  meet- 
ings for  the  election  of  Commissioners  to  Parliament, 
and  maintains  that  the  clause,  declaring  thes^ assem- 
blies to  be  lawful,  virtually  implies  that  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  illegal.     As  an  apposite  instance, 
sanctioning  this  opinion,  he  mentions  the  annual  con- 
vention of  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  which  required 
the  guarantee  of  various  acts  of  Parliament,  regulating 
the  mode  of  their  proceedings,  and  nature  of  the  sub* 
jccts   on   which   the   members   were   to   deliberate. 
Some,  perhaps,  will  regard  this  reasoning  as  fastidious; 
and  yet,  guided  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  we  are  constrained  to  own  that  his  arguments 
throughout  the  work  are,  at  least,  juridically  conclu- 

sivc. 
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sivc.  We  cannot  follow  his  Lordship  farther.  In 
point  of  composition,  the  pampjilet  is  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  his  literary  acquirements.  Although  the 
author  was  at  the  time,  and  still  is,  generally  un- 
known, it  bad  a  great  effect;  and  the  meditated  re- 
f6rm  in  the  rights  of  election  soon  afterwards  dropped. 

The  great  abilities  which  Lord  Eskgrove  had  dis-» 
played  on  the  bench  were  deemed  -worthy  of  sfiU 
higher  honours.  Lord- Justice-Clerk  Braxfield  had 
held,  for  several  years,  the  presidency  of  the  Court  of 
Justiciary.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life, 
a  severe  illness  prevented  him  from  attending  the 
business  of  the  Court;,  and  in  his  absence  Lord 
Eskgrove  was  called  on,  by  the  rest  of  his  bre- 
thren, to  fill  the  presidential  chair.  When  Lord- 
Justice-Clerk's  disorder  precluded  all  prospect  of 
a  recovery,  that  might  enable  him  v.to  resume  the 
important  functions  of  bis  station,  he  resigned  his , 
office,  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confer  on 
Lord  Eskgrove. 

Thus  has  this  learned  gentleman,  solely  by  hh 
own  merit,  attained  the  pre-eminent  station  of  su- 
preme or  first  criminal  magistrate  of  his  country, 
and  become  ex  officio  an  officer  of  state  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's minister  in  matters  regarding  offences  com- 
mitted within  Scotland.  His  conduct,  during  the 
short  space  he  has  held  the  chair,  has  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  his  sovereign. 
Although  now  above  seventy  years  of  age,  he  still 
retains  a  constitution  naturally  good.  Of  a  gay  and 
social  disposition,  he  is  not  inimical  to  convivality 
'     '  yet 
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yet  particularly  temperate.  We  canDot,  indeed,  ad- 
duce a  more  striking  instance  of  his  bodily  strength, 
invigorated  doubtless  by  the  greater  powers  of  his 
mind,  than  what  occurred  in  a  succession  of  long 
and  involved  trials,  respecting  several  daring  forgeries 
on  the  Bank  of  England  and  many  of  the  Scottish 
Banks.  They  occupied  some  weeks  without  inter- 
mission :  yet  his  Lordship  discharged  his  duty  with 
laudable  perseverance;  and  although  the  Court-house 
was  extremely  cowded,  presided  during  the  whole 
time,  and  at  the  close  of  each  trial  summed  up  the 
evidence  to  the  Juries  at  great  length,  and  with  his 
customary  judgment  and  perspicuity.  Notwith- 
standing this  exertion,  he  was  apparently  less  fatigued 
than  many  of  the  indifferent  spectators. 

His  affection  for  his  lady,  and  a  hallowed  respect 
for  her  memory^  have  induced  his  Lordship  to  con* 
tinue  a  widower.  If  such  a  loss  be  reparable,  he 
has  ample  consolation  in  the  filial  endearments  o( 
his  family.  Of  four  children  three  are  still  living. 
His  only  daughter  is  highly  accomplished :  his  eldest 
son  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  army,  and  his  se« 
cond  a  young  barrister  of  very  promising  abilities. 

THE  SND. 
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Improved   Elementary  Books  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Young  Persons. 

The  foUowmg  list  of  modem  and  improved  Elementary  Treatises  is  addressed  to  the 
Tiotice  of  intelUgeiU  Tutors  atid  Parents,  as  a  valiuible  succession  and  series  of 
School  Books,  by  means  of  which  much  time  und  expence  may  be  saved  in  the 
communication  of  Knowledge.  Tlie  hudable  design  of  the  Authors  of  these 
Works  has  been  to  adapt  them  to  the  liberal  and  estemive  views  of  modern  Edu- 
cation; to  render  them  complete  and  comprehensive  on  their  respective  subjects  j 
perfect  in  their  style  and  arrangement ;  and  of  such  a  moderate  size  and  price  as 
accord  with  tne  prdctical  business  of  Schools,  and  vsHh  the  (economical  views  of 
Parents. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

1.  The  BRITISH  NEPOS ;  or  MIRROR  of  YOUTH:  being  select 
Lives  of  Tllnstrioiis  Britons,  who  have  been  distinguished  for  their  Virtues, 
Tjilents,  or  remarkable  Advancement  in  Lifej  written  for  Young  Persons,  on 
the  obvious  principle — ^that  example  is  more  powerful  and  more  fascinating 
than  Precept.  By  WILLIAM  MAYOR,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Hurley,  in  Berk- 
shire.     Price  4s.  6d.  bound. 

2.  The  LIVES  OF  PLUTARCH,  abridged,  containing  Accounts  of  the 
most  illustrious  Charad\ers  of  Greece  and  Rome:  by  the  same  Author.  Price 
4s.  6d.  bound. 

0.  The  UNIVERSAL  BIOGRAPHICAL  and  HISTORICAL  DICTI- 
ONARY ;  being  a  faithful  Account  of  the  most  eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages 
and  Countries,  containing  two  thousand  Articles  more  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  General  Biographical  Diftionary  in  fifteen  Volumes.  By  the  Rev. 
JOHN  WATKINS,  LL.D.      Price  Half-a-Guinea  in  boards. 

4  SCRIPTURE  BIOGRAPHY,  or  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  principal 
Personages  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  prafticjilly  adapted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  Youth,  and  to  the  use  of  private  families.  By  Dr.  WATKINS.  Price 
4s.  6d. 

5.  The  JUVENILE  PLUTARCH,  consisting  of  the  Lives  of  extraordinary 
Children,  and  of  accounts  of  the  infancy  and  early  progress  of  illustrious  men, 
intended  to  stimulate  by  example  ;  with  four  Plates.    Price  2s.  6d.  bound. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

6.  NATURAX  HISTORY,  founded  on  the  Linnaian  Arrangement,  with 
•popular  and  entertaining  descriptions  in  the  manner  of  GOLDSMITH  and 
BUFFON;  embellished  with  Forty-six  Copper-plates,  representing  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  Objects.    Bv  Dr.'MAVOR.     Price  4s.  6d.  bound. 

7.  VISITS  to  the  MENAGERIE  and  the  BOTANICAL  GARDEN  at 
PARIS,  contaijii ng  a  rapid  aud  very  pleasing  view  of  animated  Nature;  in 
two  small  volumes.     Price  4s. 

MANNERS  AND  KNOWTEDGK  OF  THE  WORLD. 

8.  The  ELEMENTS  of  a  POLITE  EDUCATION;  containing  all  the 
valuable  and  unexceptionable  information  in  tjie  Letters  of  the  late  LORD 
CHESTERFIELD  TO  HIS  SON,  selected  by  GEORGE  GREGORY,  D.D. 

•  Price  4s.  6d. 

FjLEMENTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
0.  An  ENGLISH  SPELLING  BOOK,  accompanied  by  a  progressive 
series  of  easy  and  familiar  Lessons,  in  the  manner  of  Bahbauld,  Tri-mmer, 
Edgeworth,  Berquin,  *.^c.  intended  as  a  modern  and  improved  introduc- 
tioii  to  the  English  Language,  and  to  the  first  Elements  of  Knowledge.  By 
Dr.  MAVOR.     Price  Is.  ed.  bound. 

STYLE  AND  COMPOSITION. 
10    The  ELEMENTS  of  ENGLISH  COMPOSl  HON,  containing  plain 
,  and  practical  Directions  for  writing  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  with  Ease, 
Perspicuity,  and  Elegance ;  and  designed  in  the  progress  of  Education  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  Study  of  the  various  English  Grammars,  and  oif  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Classics.  By  D.  IRVING,  A.  H.  Price  4s.  in  boards,  or  4s.  Cd.  bound. 
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tl.  CLASSICAL  KNGLISH  POETRY,   for  the  tise  of  Sj;^^«;  " 

Young  Persons  of  both  ^excs ;  selected  from  the  best  Authors,  with  a  Pjeiacc, 

indicating  the  several  Species  of  Poetrv,  and  their  Modes  of  ReciUtion.     »y 

^^- **^^TT.     Price  4^.  6d.  in  boards,  or  &s.  bound.  "         ,       . 

II  POETRY  for  CHILDREN,  consisting  of  Pieces  partly  ongmal  aufl 

"*'--_  getected,  which  may  be  commftted  to  memory  at  an  early  age.    »y 
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17.  A*c^dse"view"^r^i  tl^^  ^^  ^!^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  which  have  }»*«o 
appeared  concern  in !rili^^r>W^  I'OX,  with  Practical  Directions  to  be  foUowed 
during  it.  ino7uS/iV<^^  AIKIN    Member  of  tUe   Royal  CoUege  af 

Surgeons  in  London      ^n^^  jraition.     Price  2s.  6d. 

N.  B.  ^,  jl/;..  p;^y^.  ^^^an^^^'  ^'*^  hoakselling  Trade  from  toss,  ^i?  wPf^^Jf^. 
ei'A^/-  0/  theabove-mZl^  n^^^^'  '!?  "  '''''*'*  '''*^^  perfect  ztaU,  for  atofofhtry 
'f^'^^;  Master,  and  ^T^^^  "''''   ^^^^  io  UA^tctthr»€  P^ikMnt 

free  o/F^ZX  ZU::;^Zf'  gW^-    respert.6i.  a^  i^teUi^u  IS^H^t^^ 
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Portraits  given  in  the  Frontispiece  fiBoo^iSoiJ  most  of  which 
are  striking  Likenesses.  \ 


1.  Lord  Loughborough 

2.  Duke  of  Portland 

3.  Lord  Hobart 
4w  Mr.  Barry 

5.  Lord  Stanhope 

6.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 

7.  Mr.Wilberforce 

8.  Ifir,  Pxnkerton 


9.  Dr.  Blair 

10.  Mr.  Porter 

11.  Lord  Grenville 

12.  Sir  Wil^am  Beechey 
IS.  Dr.Hawes 

14.  Dr.  Lettsom 

15.  Dr.  Anderson 

16.  Mrs.  RobinsoQ 


17.  Mr.  Bidlake 

18.  Mr.  Bolton 

19.  Mr.  Paul  Sanby 

20.  Mr.  John  Ireland 

21.  Dr.  Mavor 

22.  Mrs.  Smith 

23.  Duke  of  Marlborough 

24.  Mr.Thelwall 


*^^  The  Binder  it  requesttd  to  place  this  List  opposite  page  600. 


